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PREFACE. 


In the preparation of this third edition of GILDER- 
8SLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, the office of the senior collabo- 
rator has been chiefly advisory, except in the Syntax. In 
the Syntax, Professor LopGE is responsible for nearly every- 
thing that pertains to the history of usage, but for all 
deviations from the theory of the old grammar we bear a 
joint responsibility. During the progress of the work we 
have been cheered and aided by the encouragement and 
advice of distinguished scholars and experienced teachers, 
and whereas the Preface of the old grammar mentioned 
but two faithful helpers, Professor Tuomas R. Price and 
Professor WILLIAM E. Peters, the present work has had 
the advantage of liberal codperation. 

Especial mention must be made of the close attention 
paid to every detail by W. Gorpon McCaBgE, Esq., himself 
a Latinist of exact and penetrating scholarship, and by his 
accomplished assistant, Mr.C. W. Bain. Professor MINTON 
WARREN, of the Johns Hopkins University, has lent us 
the aid of his wide and accurate knowledge of the history 
of the Latin language, and Professor CHAPMAN MAUPIN, 
one of the revisers of GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, 
has given us the benefit of his practical experience and 
his acute observation. Professor E. M. Pease, of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, whose removal to the distant 
West interrupted a collaboration which promised valuable 
results, has, in spite of his arduous labors as teacher and 
editor, put at our service his copious notes on the Revised 
Grammar of 1872. 

Among the scholars who have read the book either in 
proof or in advance sheets, and suggested improvements 
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here and corrections there, we would gratefully mention 
Principal BANcROFT, of Phillips Andover Academy, Presi- 
dent JESSE, of the University of Missouri, Professor M. W. 
Humpureys, of the University of Virginia, Professor Wm. 
C. Lawton, of Philadelphia, Professor W. P. Mustarp, 
of Haverford College, Professor J. E. Goopricu, of the 
University of Vermont, Professor Jas. H. DILLARD, of 
Tulane University, and Professor J. W. Repway, of New 
York. Finally we desire to express our joint thanks to Dr. 
C. W. E. MILLER, Associate of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, who lias laid us both under especial obligations by his 
careful studies in the difficult chapter of Versification. 

As in the Preface to the old grammar, so in the Preface 
to the new, it is considered out of place to enlarge on the 
excellence of the methods followed ; but as the new gram- 
mar embraces a multitude of details that were not taken 
up in the old grammar, it has been thought fit that Pro- 
fessor LODGE should indicate the sources of the notes with 
which he has enriched a manual that has held its modest 
place for more than a quarter of a century, and has so far 


justified its existence. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, 


GONZALEZ LODGE. 
August 1, 1894, 


Tre following supplementary note may serve to embody a partial 
bibliography of the more important works used in this revision, und 
some necessary explanations of the method : 

Fairly complete bibliographies of works on Latin Etymology 
and Syntax may be found in ReErsic’s Vorlesungen fber lateinische 
Sprachwissenschaft (new edition, by Hagen, ScAMALZ, and LANDGRAF, 
1881-1888), and in the Laleinische Grammattk of Stotz and ScHMALz 
(in MULLER’s Handbuch der klassischen Alterlumswissenschaft ; 2d 
edition, 1890). Important also are the Grammars of KUHNER (1877, 
1878) * and Rosy (1881, 1882); though many statements in both, but 
especially in the former, must be corrected in the light of more recent 
study. Some indications of more modern theories may be found in 





* A new Historical Grammar, by SToLz, ScumaLz, LanveraP, aud WAGENER, Was 
announced by TEUBNER in 1891. 
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the Eriduterungen zur lateiniaschen Grammatik of Derckr (1898). 
_Alany matters of importance both in Etymology and Syntax are 
treated in the Archiv fair laleintsche Lexicographie, and the construc- 
tions with individual words are often well discussed in Kress’ Ants- 
barbarus der lateinischen Sprache (6th edition, by ScuMaLz, 1886). 

For the accentuation and pronunciation of Latin we have also 
Corssen’s Atcssprache, Vocalismua und Betonung der latetnischen 
Sprache (1868, 1870), and SEELMaNn’s Die Aussprache des Latein (1885). 

For the Etymology we must refer to BicHELER’s Grundriss der 
lateintschen Declination (2d edition, by WINDEKILDE, 1879) and to 
SCHWEIZER-SIDLER’S Latetnische Grammaitk (1888); also to many 
articles in various journals, most of which are given by Stouz. Indis- 
pensable is Neve’s Formenilehre der latetntschen Sprache, of which the 
second volume of. the third edition has already appeared (1892) and the 
first parts of the third volume (1894), under the careful revision of 
WaAGENER; also GeorGes’ Lezrikon der lateinischen Wortformen (1890). 

For the Formation of Words and the relation of Latin forms to those 
of the related languages we have Henry's Précis de Grammaire Com- 
parée and BRUGMANN’s Grundrias der vergleichenden Grammatik, both 
now accessible in translations. On these, in connection with SCHWEIZER- 
Siwcer, the chapter on the Formation of Words has been based. 

In the historical treatment of the Syntax we must still rely in large 
mensure on DrakGeEr's Historische Syntax der lateinischen Sprache 
(21 edition, 1878, 1881), faulty and inaccurate though it often is: 
many of the false statements have been corrected on the basis of more 
recent individual studies by ScamMauz ; but even ScHMazz is not always 
correct, and many statements of his treatise have been silently emended 
in the present book. For the theoretical study of some problems of 
Latin Syntax Haase’s Vorlesungen ber lateintsche Sprachwissenschaft 
(1880) should not be overlooked. Since the appearance of the second 
edition of Scuaua.z, in 1890, considerable progress has been made in 
the various journals and other publications, as may be seen from 
DEECKE’s summary in Bursian’s Jahresbericht for 1898, Every effort 
has been made to incorporate in this grammar the main results of 
these studies as far as practicable. We may also draw attention to 
the following important articles, among others, some of which are 
mentioned in the books above referred to : 

WOLFFLIN’S numerous articles in the Archiv ; THIELMANN’S articles 
in the Archiv on habére with Perfect Participle Passive, and on the 
Reciprocal Relation; Lanperar’s articles on the Figura Elymoloytca, 
in the second volume of the Acta Seminarit Erlangensis, and on the 
Future Participle and the Final Dative, in the Archiv; Have's treatise 
on The Cam Constructions, attacking the theories of HorrMann (Latein- 
wsche Zettpartikeln, 1874) and LUspert (Die Syntaz von Quom, 1869); 
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Horrmann’s reply to Wave (1891), and Werzex’s Der Streit zwischen 
JlorrMANN wnd HALE (1892); DauL's Dre lateinische Partikel ut (1882), 
with GutsaHr-Prorst’s Der Gebrauch von ut bet Terenz (1888) ; Zim- 
MERMANN’S article on quod tend quia im diteren Latetn (1880); SCHERER’S 
article on quando, in Sfudemund’s Studien ; Morris’s articles on the 
Sentence Questvon in Plautus and Terence in the A.J.P. (vols. x. and 
xi.) ; Hae’s articles on the Sequence of Tenses in the A.J.P. (vols. viil. 
and ix.), containing a discussion of the earlier Literature ; ELmerr’s 
articles on the Latin Prohibitive in A.J.P. (vol. xv.) 

A bibliography of the treatises on Prosody and Versification may 
be found in GLeprtscH’s treatise in the second volume of MiLier’s 
Handbuch ; this, with PuEssis’ Métrique Grecque et Latine (1889), has 
been made the basis of the chapter on Prosody; but in the treatment 
of early metres, regard has been had to Ktorz (Alirémische Metrsk, 
1890), and to Linpsay’s recent papers on the Saturnian in the A.J.P. 
(vol. xiv.). In the matter of the order of words we have followed 
WEIL’s treatise on the Order of Words, translated by SuPer (1887). 

The question of the correct measurement of hidden quantities is 
still an unsettled one in Latin ; for the sake of consistency the usage 
of Marx, Hitlfabichlein fiir die Aussprache der lateinischen Vokale 
an postitonslangen Stlben (2d edition, 1889) has been followed. 

The quotations have been made throughout from the Teubner Text 
editions except as follows: Plautus is cited from the Triumvirate 
edition of Ritscnt ; Vergil from the Editio Maior of Risspeck ; Ovid 
and Terence from the Tauchnitz Texts; Horace from the Editio Minor 
of KELLER and Houper; Lucretius from the edition of Munro; 
Ennius and Lucilius from the editions of L. MULLER ; fragmentary 
Scenic Poets from the edition of Rispeck. Special care has been 
taken to make the quotations exact both in spelling and wording ; and 
any variation in the spelling of individual words is therefore due to 
the texts from which the examples are drawn. 

Where it has been necessary to modify the quotations in order to 
make them suitable for citation, we have enclosed within square 
brackets words occurring in different form in the text, and in paren- 
theses words that have been inserted ; where the passage would not 
yield to such treatment, Cf. has been inserted before the reference. 
We have not thought it necessary to add the references in the Prosody 
except in the case of some of the citations from early Latin. 

In the spelling of Latin words used out of quotation, asa ruleu 
and v have been followed by o rather than by a; but here the require- 
ments of clearness and the period of the language have often been 
allowed to weigh. Otherwise we have followed in the main Brax- 
BacH’s //ilfsbuchlein fir lateintsche Rechtschretbung (translation by 
McCanr, 1877). G. L. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Alphabet. 
1. Tue Latin alphabet has twenty-three letters : 
ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTVXYZ 


RemaRKs.—1. The sounds represented by C and K were originally 
distinct, C having the sound of G, but they gradually approximated 
each other, until C supplanted K except in a few words, such as 
Kalendae, Kaesd, which were usually abbreviated, Kal., K. The orig- 
inal force of C is retained only in ©. (for Gaius) and Cn. (for Gnaeus). 

2. J, the consonantal form of I, dates from the middle ages. V repre- 
sented also the vowel u in the Latin alphabet ; and its resolution into 
two letters—V for the consonant, and U for the vowel—also dates from 
the middle ages. For convenience, V and U are still distinguished in 
this grammar. 

3. Y and Z were introduced in the time of Cicero to transliterate 
Greek v and {. In early Latin y was represented by u (occasionally 
by ior of), and { by ssors, Z had occurred in the earliest times, but 
had been lost, and its place in the alphabet taken by G, which was 
introduced after C acquired the sound of K. 

Norz.—The Latin names for the letters were : a, be, 08, de, 6, ef, ge, ha, i, ka, bes 


em, en, 0, pe, qu (= cu), er, es, te, u, ex (ix), to be pronounced according to 
rules given in 3,7. For Y the sound was used, for Z the Greek name (z&ta), 


Vowels. 
2. The vowels are a, 6, i, 0, u, (y) ; and are divided : 


1. According to their qualtty (¢.¢., the position of the organs used 
in pronunciation), into 
guttural (or back), a, 0, u; palatal (or front), e¢, i, (y). 
2. According to their quanttty or prolongation (t. ¢., the time 
required for pronunciation), into 


long, (—); short, (~ ). 


2 VOWELS—DIPHTHONGS—CONSONANTS. 


RemMaRK.—Vowels whose quantity shifts in poetry are called com- 
mon (see 13), and are distinguished thus : 


~, by preference short ; =, by preference lung. 
3. Sounds of the Vowels. 
& = a in father. 6 = o in bone. 
& = e in prey. ft = oo in moon. 
I = i in capric. © ¥ = u in sfr(French), German & 


"RemakkK.—The short sounds are only less prolonged in pronuncia- 
tion than the long sounds, and have no exact English equivalents, 


Diphthongs. 


4, There are but few diphthongs or double sounds in Latin. The 
theory of the diphthong requires that both elements be heard in a slur. 
The tendency in Latin was to reduce diphthongs to simple sounds ; 
for example, in the last century of the republic ae was gliding into 6, 
which took its place completely in the third century A. D. Hence 
arose frequent variations in spelling: as glaeba and gl&ba, sod; so 
oboedire and obédire, obey ; faenum (foenum) and fénum, hay. 


ae = aye (&h-eh). ei = ei in feznt (drawled). 
oe = oy in boy. eu = ea_ in Spanish deuda (éh-oo), 
au = ou in our. (ui = we, almost). 


Norz.—Before the time of the Gracchi we find aj and oj instead of ae and oe, 


§, The sign -- (Diwrésts—Greek = separattun) over the second vowel 
shows that each sound is to be pronounced separately: &r, air; 


Oenomatis, aloé. 
Consonants. 


6. Consonants are divided : 


1. According to the principal organs by which they are pronounced, 
into 
Labials  (lip-sounds): b, p, (ph), f, v, m. 
Dentals (tooth-sounds): 4, t, (th) 1, n,¥, 8 
Gutturals (throat-sounds): g, ¢, k, qu, (ch), h, n (see 7). 
Nors.—Instead of dental and guttural, the terms lingual and paiatai are often used. 


2. According to their prolongation, into 

A. Semt-vowels ; of which 
1, m, n, r, are Jiguids (m and n being nasals). 
h is a breathing. 
s is a sibilant. 


CONSONANTS——PHONETIC VARIATIONS. 3 


‘B. Mutes: to which belong 
P-mutes, p, b, (ph), f, Jladials. 
T-mutes, t, d, (th), dentals. 
K-mutes, k, c, qu, g, (ch), gutturals. 


Those on the same line are said to be of the same organ. 
Mutes are further divided into 


Tenués (thin, smooth): p, t, k, 6, qu, Aard (surd). 
Mediae (middle): b, d, g, soft (sonant). 
[Aspiritae (aspirate, rough): ph, th, ch,] aspirate. 


Those on the same line are said to be of the same order. 

The aspirates were introduced in the latter part of the second cen- 
tury B. C. in the transliteration of Greek words, and thence extended to 
some pure Latin words ; as, pulcher, Gracchus. 

3. Double consonants are: s = ds in adze ; x = os (ks), gs; i and u 
between two vowels are double sounds, half vowel, half consonant. 


\ 
Sounds of the Consonants. 


7, The consonants are sounded as in English, with the following 
exceptions : 

C is hard throughout = k. 

Ch is not a genuine Latin combination (6, 2), In Latin words it isa 
k ; in Greek words a kh, commonly pronounced as ch in German. 

G is hard throughout, as in get, gtve. 

H at the beginning of a word is but slightly pronounced ; in the 
middle of a word it is almost imperceptible. 

I consonant (J) has the sound of a broad y; nearly like y in yule. 

W has a guttural nasal sound before 6, g, q, as in anchor, anguish. 

Qu = kw (nearly) ; before o,qu= 6c. In early Latin qu was not fol- 
lowed by u. Later, when o was weakened to u, qu was replaced by o; 
thus quom became eum, Still later qu replaced o, yielding quam. 

B is trilled. 

8 and X are always hard, as in hiss, aze. 

T is hard throughout; never like t in naéion. 

U consonant (V) is pronounced like the vowel, but with a slur. In 
the third century A. D. it had nearly the sound of our w. In Greek it 
was frequently transliterated by 08; so Ovadépros = Valerius. 


Phonetic Variations In Vowels and Consonants. 


8, Vowels. 
1. Weakentng.—In the formation of words from roots or stems 
short vowels show a tendency to weaken ; that is, a tends to become e 


4 PHONETIC VARIATIONS. 


and then i, or o and then u, while o tends towardse or f, and u towards 
This occurs most frequently in compound words, to a less degree in 
words formed by suffixes. Diphthongs are less frequently weakened 
and long vowels very rarely. The principal rules for these changes are 
as follows, but it must be remembered that to all there are more or less 
frequent exceptions : 

A.—r. In the second part of compound words, ai: in reduplicated 
words, the root-vowel & is weakened to 8, which usually passes over 
into I in open syllables (11, R.), and often to & before 1 and labial 
mutes : odn-scendd (scandd); oon-cidd (cad5); d&-sultd (saltd); fefelli (falld). 
2. As final vowel of the stem & is weakened in the first part of a com- 
pound word, usually tol, rarely to 6 or t: aquili-fer (aquila-); causi-dicus 
(causa-). 3. In or before suffixes, & becomes 1: domi-tus (doma-). 


Notrse.—A frequently resists change, especially in verbs of the First and Second 
Conjugations : as, s8-par&re (parire); circum-iac&re (iac8re); so satis-facere 
(facere) and othcrs. 


E.—r. In the second part of compound words, root vowel 6 is usu- 
ally retained in a close (11, Rk.) syllable, and weakened to J in an open 
syllable ; but it is invariably retained before r: in-flectd (fiectd); ob- 
tined (tened); ad-vertd (vertd). 2. In or before suffixes, and in the final 
syllable of a word, it also becomes 1: geni-tor (gene-); in-decim (decem), 

L—At the end of a word I is changed to 6: mare (mari). 

0.—1. In composition final stem-vowel 6 is usually weakened to I; 
before labials sometimes to t: agri-cola (agro-); auru-fex (usually auri- 
fex). 2. In suffixes, and in final syllables, it is weakened to 1: amici-tia 
(amioo-); gracili-s (also gracilu-s), 

U.—In composition final. stem-vowel t is usually weakened to 1; 
the same weakening occurs sometimes within a word or before a suffix : 
mani-féstus (also manu-féstus) ; lacrima (early lacruma). 

AE, AU.—In the second part of a compound word root-diphthong ae 
is usually weakened to 1, but often there is no change ; au is occasion- 
ally changed to &: ex-quird (quaerd) ; con-clfidd (claudd). 

2. Omission.—Vowels are frequently omitted both in simple and 
compound words, either within the word (syncope) or at the end (apo- 
cope): dextera and dextra ; princeps (for primoeps, from primiceps) ; pergd 
(for perregd); ut (uti); nea (n@ve). 

3. Epenthesis.— Vowels are sometimes inserted to ease the pronun- 
ciation, but usually before liquids or in foreign words: ager (agro-) 
see 31 ; Daphin&’ (= Daphn8); drachuma (= drachma). 

4. Assimitation.—Two vowels in adjoining syllables tend to become 
like each other; this assimilation is usually regreastve (i. e., of the 
first to the second), especially when 1 separates them ; it is rarely pro- 
gressive, Compare facilis with facul, familia with famulus, bene with bonus. 


PHONETIC VARIATIONS. 5 


5. A vowel before a liquid tends to become t, less often o ore: 
aduléscéns and adoléecéns ; vulgus and volgus; decumus (decem); com-- 
pare tempus with temporis; peperi (from parid), etc. 


9, Consonants. 

1. Asstmilatton.—When two consonants come together in Latin, 
they tend to assimilate one to the other. This assimilation is usu- 
ally regressive ; sometimes it is progressive. It is either complete, that 
is, the two consonants become the same ; or partial, that is, the one 
is made of the same order or same organ as the other. These changes 
occur both in inflection and in composition, but they are especially 
noteworthy in the last consonant of prepositions in composition. 

Scrip-tum for scrib-tum (regressive partial); ac-cddere for ad-cédere 
(regressive complete); cur-sum for cur-tum (progressive partial) ; celer- 
rimus for celer-simus (progressive complete), 

2. Partial Assimilation.—(a) The sonants g and b, before the surd t, 
or the sibilant s, often become surds (0, p ); the surds p, co, t before 
liquids sometimes become sonants (b, g, d); the labials p, b before n 
become m; the labial m before the gutturals ¢, q, g, h, i (j), the dentals 
t, d, s, and the labials f, v, becomes n; the dental n before labials p, b, 
m, becomes m; réo-tum (for rég-tum) ; scrip-si (for scrib-si) ; seg-mentum 
(for sec-mentum) ; som-nus (for sop-nus) ; prin-ceps (for prim-ceps). 

Nors.—Similar is the change of q (qu) to c before t or g : coo-tum (for coqu-tum), 


(5) After 1 and r, t of the suffixes tor, tus, tum, becomes s by progres- 
sive assimilation: cur-sam (for cur-tum), 

3. Complete Assimtlation.—There are many varieties, but the most 
important principle is that a mute or a liquid tends to assimilate to 
a liquid and to a sibilant : puella (puer) ; cur-rere (for cur-sere) ; ofs-si 
(for c&d-sI); cordlla (corina), e/c 

4. Prepositions.—Ab takes the form & before m or v, and in &-ful; 
- appears as au in au-ferd, au-fagid ; xs abs before 0, t; as as beforo 
p. Ad is assimilated before c, g, 1, p, r, 8, t, with more or less 
regularity ; before gn, sp, se, st, it often appears as & Ante appears 
rarely as anti, Cum appears as oom before b, m, p; oon before o, d, f, g, 
i, q, 8, Vv; 0} before gn, n; assimilated sometimes before 1 and r, Ex 
becomes 8 before b, d, g, i(j), 1, m, n, r, v; efor'ec, before f. In usually 
becomes im before b, m, p; before 1,r it is occasionally assimilated ; 
the same holds good of the negative prefix in. Ob is usually assimi- 
lated before o, f, g, p; appears 4s o in o-mitt8, o-perid, obs in obs-olésod, 
and os in ostendd. Sub is assimilated before ¢, f, g, p,r; appears as sus 
in a few words, as sus-cipid; occasionally sfi before s, as sfi-spicid. Trins 
sometimes becomes tr&é before d, i(j), n; train before s. Amb- (insepa- 
rable) loses b before a consonant, and am is sometimies assimilated. - Cir- 
cum sometimes drops m before {, Dis becomes dif before f; dir before a 


6 PHONETIC VARIATIONS-—SYLLABLES. 


vowel ; df before consonants, except 6, p, q, t, 8, followed by a vowel, 
when it is usually unchanged. The d of red and séd is usually dropped 
before consonants. 

Norg.—In early Latin assimilation is mach less common than in the classical 
period. 

5. lssimilation.—To avoid the harshness of sound when two sylla- 
bles begin with the same letter, the initial letter of the one is often 
changed ; this is true especially of liquids, but occasionally of other 
letters: singu-lé-ris (for singu-li-lis); meri-di8 (for med{i-di8). 


Nore.—This principle often regulates the usc of -brum or -bulum, and of -crum 
or -culum in word formation (181, 6): compare periculum with simulécrum. 


6. Omission.—(a) When a word closes with a doubled consonant or 
- @ group of consouants, the final consonant is regularly dropped in 
Latin ; sometimes after the preceding consonant has been assimilated 
to it. In the middle of «a word, after a long syllable, ss and Il are sim- 
plified ; 11 is sometitnes simplified after a short vowel, which is then 
lengthened if the syllable is accented (compensatory lengthening) ; but 
if the syllable is unaccented, such lengthening need not take place. In 
this case other doubled consonants may also be simplified. 

fel (for fell); lac (for lact); vigil (for vigils); lapis (for lapid-s, lapiss) ; 
misi (for mis-si); villa and vilicus; but curras and cirflis. 

Nors.—X is retained, even after ] and r, as in calx, arx; alev ps, be, as in stirps, 
urbs; ms is found in hiems only. 

(6) In the tendency to easier pronunciation consonants are often 
dropped both at the beginning and in the middle of a word: 
stimulus (for stigmulus) ; pastor (for p&sctor); did (for Ehid); n&tus (for 
gnatus, retained in early Latin, rarely later); l&tus (for tl&tus), efc. 

9. Epenthesis.—Between m and 1, m and s, m and t, ap is generated: 
ex-em-p-lum (ex-im5); odm-p-sf (o6md) ; &m-p-tus (emd). 

8. Metathesis or transposition of consonants occurs sometimes in 
Latin, especially in Perfect and Supine forms: oernd; Pf. cré-vi, efc. 


Syllables. 


10. The syllable is the unit of pronunciation ; it consists 
of a vowel, or a vowel and one or more consonants. 

A word has as many syllables as it contains separate vowels 
and diphthongs. 

In dividing a word into syllables, a consonant, between 
two vowels, belongs to the second : a-mé, J love ; li-xa, a 
sutler. 


SYLLABLES— QUANTITY. | 7 


Any combination of consonants that can begin a word 
(including mn, under Greek influence) belongs to the fol- 
lowing vowel; in other combinations the first consonant 
belongs to the preceding vowel: a-sper, rough; fau-stus, 
lucky ; li-bri, bouks ; a-mnis, river. 

Remarks.—1. The combinations incapable of beginning a word are 
(a) doubled consonants : sic-cus, dry; (5) a liquid and a consonant : 
al-mus, fostering ; am-bd, both; an-guis, snake; ar-bor, tree. 

2. Compounds are treated by the best grammarians as if their parts 
were separate words : ab-igd, J drive off ; rée-ptiblica, commonwealth. 


11. The last syllable of a word is called the wltimate 
(filtima, /as?) ; the next to the last the penwlt (paene, almost, 
and fltima); the one before the penult, the antepenult 
(ante, before, and paentiltima). 


Remakk.—A syllable is said to be open when it ends with a vowel ; 
close, when it ends with a consonant. ; 


Quantity. 


12. 1. A syllable is said to be long by nature, when it 
contains a long vowel or diphthong: més, cusfom ; caelum, 
heaven. 


Remarks.—1. A vowel before nf, ns, gm, gn, is long by nature: 


infélix, unlucky; ménsa, table; &gmen, train ; ignus, lamb. In many 
cases, however, the n has disappeared from the written word ; so in 
some substantival terminations: 88 (Acc. Pl., 2d decl.), tis (Acc. Pl., 
4th decl.) ; in adjectives in Ssus (férmdsus, shapely, for formdnsus) ; in 
the numerical termination &imus (= Snsimus). See 95, N. 5. 

2. Before i consonant (j) a vowel is long by nature: Pompéius, 
Pompey ; except in compounds of ingum, yoke (bi-iugus, fwo-horse), 
and in a few other words. 

Note.—From about 134 to about 74 B. C. &, 8, i, were often represented by aa, ee, 
uu; [by ei. From the time of Augustus to the second century [ was indicated by a 


lengthened I. From Sulla’s time until the third century long vowels (rarely, however, 1) 
were indicated by an Apex (’). 


2. A syllable is said to be long by position, when a short 
vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a double 
consonant : ars, art; cdllum, neck ; dbrampéd, J break off ; 
pér mare, through the sea ; nox, murder, 
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3. A syllable is said to be short when it contains a short 
vowel, which is not followed by two or more consonants : 
lécus, place ; tabtlla, picture. 


ReEMakK.—A vowel is short dy nature when followed by another 
vowel, or by nt, nd: déus, God ; innooéntia, innocence ; amandus, to be 
loved. 


13. A syllable ending in a short vowel, followed by a mute 
with 1 or r, is said to be common (anceps, doubtful) : tené- 
brae, darkness. 


REMARK.—In prose such syllables are always short. In poetry they 
were short in early times, common in the Augustan period. 


14. Every diphthong, and every vowel derived from a 
diphthong, or contracted from other vowels, is Jong: saevus, 
cruel; conclidd, J shut up (from claudd, J ene): ctégd (from 
co-agd), J drive together. 


Accentuatlion. 


15. 1. Dissyllabic words have the accent or stress on the 
penult : équus, forse. 

2. Polysyllabic words have the accent on the penult, when 
the penult is long; on the antepenult, when the penult is 
short or common : mandare, fo commit ; mandére, to chew ; 
intégrum, entire; circamdare, /o surround ; _ Supérstites, 
Survivors. 


Remarks.—1. The little appendages (enelitios), que, ve, ne, add an 
accent to the ultimate of words accented on the antepenult : Ifimingéque, 
and lights ; fifminéve, or rivers ; vémeréne? from a plowsharef# Dis- 
syllables and words accented on the penult are said to shift their accent 
to the final syllable before an enclitic : egémet, J indeed ; amiréve, or 
to love ; but it is more likely that the ordinary rule of accentuation 
was followed. 

2. Compounds (not prepositional) of facere and dare retain the 
accent on the verbal form : calefacit, vénumdare. 

3. Vocatives and genitives of substantives in ius of the second de- 
clension, as well as genitives of substantives in ium, retain the accent 
on the same syllable as the nominative : Vergil£. 


Nore.—Other exceptions will be noted as they occur. In the older language the 
accent was not bounded by the antepenult : &ccipid (accfpid), cénoutid (conc&tid), 
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Parts of Speech. | 


16. The Parte of Speech are the Noun (Substantive and 
Adjective), the Pronoun, the Verb, and the Particles (Ad- 
verb, Preposition, and Conjunction), defined as follows: 

1. The Substantive gives a name: vir, a man; Cocles, 
Cocles ; ddnum, a gift. 

2. The Adjective adds a quality to the Substantive : bonus 
vir, a good man. 

3. The Pronoun points out without describing : hie, this ; 
ille, that; ego, J. 

4. The Verb expresses a complete thought, whether asser- 
tion, wish, or command ; amat, fe loves ; amet, may he love ; 
ama, love thou / 

5. The Adverd shows circumstances. 

6. The Preposition shows local relation. - 

7. The Conjunction shows connection. 

Remarxs.—-r. Substantive is short for noun-substantive, and ad- 
jective for noun-adjective. Substantives are often loosely called nouns. 

2. The Interjectton is either a mere cry of feeling : &h! ah / and does 
not belong to language, or falls under one of the above-mentioned 
classes. 

3. The Particles are mainly mutilated forms of the noun and pro- 
noun. ° 


Norgs.—1. The difference between substantive and adjective is largely a difference 
of mobility ; that is, the substantive is fixed in its application and the adjective is general. 

2. Noun and pronoun have essentially the same inflection ; but they are commonly 
separated, partly on account of the difference in signification, partly on account of 
certain pecuJiarities of the pronominal forms. 


Inflection. 


17. Inflection (inflexié, bending) is that change in the 
form of a word (chiefly in the end) which shows a change in 
the relations of that word. The noun, pronoun, and verb are 
inflected ; the particles are not capable of further inflection. 

The inflection of nouns and pronouns is called declension, 
and nouns and pronouns are said to be declined. 

The inflection of verbs is called conjugation, and verbs 
are suid to be conjuyuted. : 
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The Substantive. 


18, A Substantive is either concrete or abstract ; concrete 
when it gives the name of a person or thing ; abstract when 
it gives the name of a quality ; as amicitia, fricndship. 

Concrete substantives are either proper or common: 

Proper when they are proper, or peculiar, to certain per- 
sons, places, or things: Horatius, Horace; Ne&polis, Naples; 
Padus, Po. 

Common when they are common to a whole class: 
dominus, a lord ; urbs, a city ; amnis, @ river. 


Gender of Substantives. 


19. For the names of animate beings, the gender is deter- 
mined by the signification ; for tnnge and qualities, by the 
termination. 

Names of males are masculine ; names of females, femi- 
nine. Masculine: Romulus; lappiter; vir, man ; equus, horse. 
Feminine : Cornélia; Itnd; fémina, woman; equa, mare. 


20. Some classes of words, without natural gender, have 
their gender determined by the signification : 

I. All names of months and winds, most names of rivers, 
and many names of mountains are masculine ; as: Aprilis, 
April, the opening month; Aquilo, the north wind; Albis, 
the River Elbe ; Athés, Mount Athos. 


Remarks.—1. Names of months, winds, and rivers were looked 
upon as adjectives in agreement with masculine substantives under- 
stood (ménsis, month ; ventus, wind ; fluvius, amnis, riter). 

2. Of the rivers, Allia, Léthé, Matrona, Sagra, Styx are (aiitnine: 
Albula, Acherdn, Garumna vary, being sometimes masculine, some- 
times feminine. 

3. Of the mountains, Alpte, the Alps, is feminine ; so, too, sundry 
(Greek) names in a (G. ae), & (G. 8): Aetna (usually), Calpé, 
Cylléné, Hybla, Ida, Ossa (usually), Oeta (usually), Rhodop’, Pholod, Pyréné, 
and Carambis, Peliris. Pélion and Sdracte (usually), and names of moun- 
tains in a (G. drum), as Maenala (G. Maenalérum), are neuter. 


II. Names of countries (terrae, fem.), islands (insulae, 
fem.), cities (urbes, fem.), plants (plantae, fem.), and trees 
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(arborés, fem.), are feminine: Aegyptus, Hyypt; Bhodus, 
Rhodes ; pirus, a pear-tree ; abiés, a fir-tree. 

Remarks.—1. Names of countries and islands in us (os) (G. i) are 
masculine, except Aegyptus, Chius, Chersonésus, Cyprus, Délos, Epirus, 
Lémnos, Lesbos, Peloponnéeus, Rhodus, Samos, Bosporus (the country). 


2. Many Greek names of cities follow the termination. Towards 
the end of the republic many feminine names change the ending -us 
to -um and become neuter: Abjdus and Abjdum, Saguntus and 
Saguntam. 

3. Most names of trees with stems in -tro (N. -ter) are masculine : 
oleaster, wild olive; pinaster, wild pine. So also most shrubs: dfimus, 
bramble-bush ; rhtis, sumach. Neuter are acer, maple ; laser, a plant ; 
papaver, poppy (also masc. in early Latin) ; rdbur, oak; afler, willow ; 
siser, skirret (occasionally masc.) ; stber, cork-tree; tflber, mushroom. 

III. All indeclinable substantives, and all words and 
phrases treated as indeclinable substantives, are neuter: fis, 
right; & longum, d@ long; scire tuum, thy knowing ; triste 
valé, a sad “‘ farewell.” 


21. 1. Substantives which have but one form for mascu- 
line and feminine are said to be of common gender: civis, 
citizen (male or female) ; comes, companion ; itdex, judge. 

2. Substantiva mdbilia are words of the same origin, whose 
different terminations designate difference of gender: ma- 
gister, master, teacher ; magistra, mistress ; servus, serva, 
slave (masc. and fem.) ; victor, victrix, conqueror (masc. and 
fem. ). 

3. If the male and female of animals have but one desig- 
nation, m&s, male, and fémina, fenale, are added, when it is 
necessary to be exact: pa&vé mas (masculus), peacock ; pavé 
femina, peahen. These substantives are called epicene 
(€rlkowa, utrigue genert commtnia, common to each 
gender). 

Number. 


22. In Latin there are two numbers: the Singular, 
denoting one; the Plural, denoting more than one. 
RemakK.—The Dual, denoting ¢wo, occurs in Latin only in two 


words (duo, fro; ambd, doth), in the nominative aud vocative of the 
masculine and neuter. 


12 CASES. 


Cases. 
23. In Latin there are six cases: 


1. Nominative (Case of the Subject). 
Answers : who # what f 

2. Genitive (Case of the Complement). 
Answers : whose whereof f 

3. Dative (Case of Indirect Object or Personal Interest). 
Answers : fo whom # for whom # 

4. Accusative (Case of Direct Object). 
Answers : whom # what # 

5. Vocative (Case of Direct Address). 

6. Ablative (Case of Adverbial Relation). 
Answers : where # whence # wherewith 


Nore.—These six cases are the remains of a larger number. The Locative (answers : 
where f), is akin to the Dative, and coincident with it In the 1st and 8d Declensions ; 
in the 2d Declension It is lost in the Genitive ; it is @ffen blended with the Ablutive in 
Jorm, regularly in syntax. The Instrumental (answers: wherewith f), which Is 
found in other members of the family, is likewise merged in the Ablative. 


24. 1. According to their form, the cases are divided into 
strong and weak: The strong cases are Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative. The weak cases are Genitive, Dative, 
and Ablative. 

2. According to their syntactical wse, the cases are divided 
into Casis Récti, or Independent Cases, and Casis Obliqul, or 
Dependent Cases. Nominative and Vocative are C&sts 
Récti, the rest Casts Obliqul. 


25. The case-forms arise from the combination of the case- 
endings with the stem. 
1. The stem is that which is common to a class of forma- 


tions. 


Norgs.—1. The stem is often so much altered by contact with the case-ending, and 
the case-ending so much altered by the wearing away of vowels and consonants, 
that they can be determined only by scientific analysis. So in the paradigm ménsa, 
the stem is not m&ns, but m6nsi, the final & having been abeorbed by the ending in 
the Dative and Ablative Plural ménsis, So -d, the ending of the Ablative Singular, 
has nearly disappeared, and the locative ending has undergone many changes (6, 61, 1, 
6). The *‘ crude form “ it is often impossible to ascertain. 

2. The root is an ultimate stem, and the determinatiop of the root belongs to com- 
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parative etymology. The stem may be of any length, the ront was probably a mono- 
syllable. In penna the stem is penné-; in pennula, pennuld-; in penn&tulus, 
pennitulo- ; the root is rer (petna, pesna, penna), and is found in pet-ere, to saa 
upon, to fy at; Greek, rér-onat, wrepév ; English, feather. 


2. The case-endings are as follows, early forms being printed in 
parenthesis : 


Se.—N.V. Wanting orm. f.-;n.-m. PL.—N.V. -es (eis, Is); -4; n. -a. 


G. _ -is (-os, -us, -es); -L G. -um(om); -rum(som). 

D. = -1(-8, -ei). D. -bus; -is. 

Ac, -m, -em. Ac. - (for -ns); n. -@, 

Ab. Wanting (or -d); -@ Ab, -bus; -is. 
Declensions. 


96. There are five declensions in Latin, which are charac- 
terized by the final letter of their respective stems (stem- 
characteristic)! | : 


For practical purposes and regularly in lexicons they are also im- 
properly distinguished by the ending of the Genitive Singular. 


Srem CHARACTERISTIC. GENITIVE SINGULAR, 


I, & (8). ae. 
II. 3. 1 

ITI. i, 0, a consonant. is. 
IV. ti. fis. 
Vv. 8. a. 


- RemarkK.—The First, Second, and Fifth Declensions are called 
Vowel Declensions ; the Third and Fourth, which really form but one, 
the Consonant Declension, i and u being semi-consonants. 


27. The case-endings in combination with the stem-char- 
acteristics give rise to the following systems of terminations: 


SINGULAR. 

L II. II. 
N. a us (os); wanting; um(om) 8; wanting. 
G. ae (fs, I, ai). 1 (A). is (us, es), 
D. ae (aI). 5 (oi). i (41, i). 
.Ac. am. um (om). em, im, 
Vv. a. e; wanting ; um (om), 8. 
Ab. & (Gd). 5 (5d). @, 1 (8d, Id). 
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IV. V. 
N. V. us; f. &. 
G.  ——s fig (us, uis), Mi, 8 (es). 
D. uf, & (uéd). &, 3. 
Ac, um; & em. 
Ab, a. 8 
\ PLURAL. 
L II. Il. 
N. V. ae. . I (oe, 6, 61); & es (Els, Is); a, ia. 
G. gram, um (om), drum. um, ium. 
D. A. is (Els) ; ibus.: is (is), ibus, — ibus. 
Ac. is.. | de; &. is, ds; a, ia. 
| Iv. v. 
N. V. fis (ues, UUs) ; Ua. as. 
G. num. drum, 
D. A. ~ ubus, ibus, _Sbus, 
Ac. tis; us. ee 


Nore.—Final -g and -m are frequently omitted in early inscriptions, 
28. General Rules of Declension. 


I. For the strong cases . 


Neuter substantives have the Nominative and the Vocative like the 
Accusative ; in the Plural the strong cases always end in &. 

In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions the strong cases are 
alike in the Plural. 

The Vocative is like the Nominative, except in the Singular of the 
Second Declension when the Nominative ends in -us. 


II. For the weak cases : 


The Dative and the Ablative Plural have a common form. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


29. The stem ends in 4, which is weakened from an 
original 4 ‘The Nominative has no ending. 


Sa.—N. ménsa(f.), the table, a table. 
G. ménsae, of the lable, of a lable. 
D. ménsae, to, for the table, to, for a table. 
Ac. ménsam, fhe fable, a table. 
V. = ménsa, O table ! table / 


Ab. ménsi, from, with, by, the table, from, with, by, a table. 
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PL.—N. ménsae, the tables, tables. 
G. ménsfrum, of fhe tables, : of tables. 
D. ménasis, to, for the tables, to, for tables, 
Ac, ménsis, the tables, tables. 
V. = mé€nsae, O tables! tables | — 


Ab. ménsis, from, with, by, the tables, from, with, by, tables, 

RemMARKS.—1. The early ending of the Gen., &, found in a few cases 

in early poets, is retained in the classical period (but not in Carsar or 

Livy) only in the form familias, of a family, in combination with pater, 

father, miter, mother, flius, son, filia, daughter, viz.: paterfamiliés, 
miterfamilias, filius familids, filia familifis. 

2. The Loe. Sing. is like the Genitive: Rémae, af Rome; militias, 
abroad. 

3. The Gen. Pl. sometimes takes the form -um instead of -drum; 
this occurs chiefly in the Greek words amphora (amphora, measure of 
tonnage), and drachma, franc—(Greek coin). The poets make frequent 
use of this form in Greek patronymics in -da, -dis, and compounds of 
-cola (from ocol8, J tnhabtt) and -gena (from root gen, beget). 

4 The ending -&bus is found (along with the regular ending) in the 
Dat. and Abl. Pl. of dea, goddess, and filia, daughter. In late Latin 
the use of this termination becomes more extended. 


Nores.—1. A very few masc. substantives show Nom. Sing. In & In early Latin. 

2. A form of the Gen. Sing. in &{, snbsequent to that in &g, is found in early 
inscriptions, and not unfrequently in early poeta, but only here and there in classical 
poetry (Vere., A., 8, 354, efc.) and never in classical proee. 

8. The early ending of the Dat. AI (sometimes contracted into &), is found occa- 
sionally in inecriptions throughout the whole period of the language. 

4. The older ending of the Abl., &d, belongs excinsively to early Latin. Inscriptions 
show 6ig for is in Dat. and Abl. Pl., and once &g fn the Dat. Plural. 


30. Rule of Gender.—Substantives of the First Declen- 
sion are feminine, except when males are meant. 
Hadria, the Adriatic, is masculine. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 

31. The stem ends in 6, which in the classical period is 
weakened to ti, except after ii (vowel or consonant), where 6 is" 
retained until the first century A.D. In combination with 
the case-endings it merges into 6 or disappears altogether. 
In the Vocative (except in neuters) it is weakened to 6. 

The Nominative ends ins (m. and f.) and m(n.). But 
many masculine stems in which the final vowel, 6, is preceded 
by r, drop the (0s) us and e of the Nominative and Vocative, 
and insert 6 before the r if it was preceded by a consonant. 


J b.J0CON.) ISBCLENS..ON. 


32. 1. Stems in -ro, The following stems in -re do not drop the (0s) 
us and e of the Nom. and Voc.: erus, masfer; hesperus, evening star ; 
icterus, jaundice ; ifniperus, juniper ; mirus, mulberry ; numerus, num- 
ber ; taurus, bull ; virus, venom ; umerus, shoulder ; uterus, womb. 

Nore.—Soocerus is found in early Latin. Plantas uses nterum (n.) once. 


2. In the following words the stem ends in -ero and the e is there- 
fore retained throughout : adulter, adulferer ; gener, son-in-law; Liber, 
god of wine; puer, boy; socer, father-in-law ; vesper, evening ; and in 
words ending in -fer and -ger, from ferb, J bear, and gerd, I carry, as, 
signifer, standard-bearer, armiger, armor-bearer. 

Also Ib@r and Celtibér (names of nations) have in the Plural Ibat 


and Celtibar]. 


$3. Hortus (m.), garden ; puer (m.), doy; ager (m.), 
field ; bellum (n.), war ; are thus declined : 


Se.—N. hortus, puer, ager, bellum, 
G. _hortt, puert, agri, belli, 
D. _hort8, puerd, agr6, bell8, 
Ac. hortum, puerum, agrum, bellum, 
V. — horte, puer, ager, bellum, 
Ab. hort. puerd, agro, belld, 

PL.—N. —_hortt, puerl, agri, bella, 
G. _hortdrum, puerdrum, agrorum, bellarum, 
D. _hortis, pueris, agris, bellis, 
Ac. hortis, puerts, agris, bella, 
V. = hortt, puert, agri, bella, 
Ab. hortis. pueris. agris. bellis. 


Remarks.—1. Stems in -io have Gen. Sing. for the most part inf until 
the first century A. D., without change of accent : ingénf (N. ingenium), 
of genius, Vergili, of Vergil. See 15, x. 3. 

2. Proper names in -ius (stems in -ie) have Voc. in 1, without change 
of accent: Antdni, Tulli, Gal, Vergilf. Filius, son, and genius, genius, 
form their Voc. in like manner: filf, genf. In solemn discourse -us of 
the Nom. is employed also for the Vocative. (See Liv. 1. 24, 7.) So 
regularly deus, God / 

3. The Loc. Sing. ends in 1 (apparent Genitive), as Rhodi, af Rhodes, 
Tarenti, at Tarentum. 

4. In the Gen. PI. -um instead of -teum is found in words denoting 
coins and measures ; as, nummum, of moneys (also -Orum) = séstertium, of 
sesterces ; dén&rium (occasionally -drum); talentum (occasionally -drum); 
tetrachmum; modium (also -trum), of measures ; ifgeram; medimnum ; 
stadium (also -drum). Likewise in some names of persons: deum (also 
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Sram); fabrum (in technical] expressions ; as praefectus fabram, other- 
wise -Orum); lfberum (also -Srum); virum (poetical, except in technical 
expressions, as triumvirum); socium (also -Orum), Soe other examples 
are poetical, rare or late. 

s. The Loc. Pl. is identical with the Dative : Delphis, at Delphe. 

6. Deus, God, is irregular. In addition to the forms already men- 
tioned, it has in Nom. Pl. def, dif, df; in Dat. and Abl. Pl. deis, 
dils, dis. 

Norgs.—1. The ending -8] for -[ in the Gen. Sing. is found only in inscriptions sub- 
sequent to the third Punic War. 

2. Puer, boy, forms Voc. puere in early Latin. 

8. The original Abl. ending -q@ belongs to early inscriptions. 

4. In early inscriptions the Nom. Pi. ends occasionally in &, Gis, is: magistrée 
(for magistrf) viréls (for virf), The rare endings oe and 8 (ploiram8 for plfirimd) 
and the not uncommon ending 6} belong to the same period. 

5. Inscriptions often show 6lg for fs in Dat. and Abi. Plural. 


34. Rule of Gender.—Substantives in -us are masculine ; 
in -um neuter. 

Excerprions.—Feminine are : 1st. Cities and islands, as, Corinthus, 
Samus. 2d. Most trees, as, figus, beech ; pirus, pear-tree. 3d. Many 
Greek nouns, as, atomus, afom; dialectus, dialect ; methodus, method ; . 
paragraphus, paragraph ; periodus, pertod. 4th. Alvus, Jelly (m. in 
Pravt.) ; colus (61, N. 5), dtstaff (also m.) ; humus, ground ; vannus, 
wheat-fan. 

Neuters are: pelagus, sea ; virus, venom ; vulgus, the rabble (some- 
times masculine). 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


35. 1. The stem ends in a consonant, or in the close 
vowels i and u 

2. The stems are divided according to their last letter, 
called the stem-characteristic, following the subdivisions of 
the letters of the alphabet : 


I1.—Consonant Stems. Il.— Vowel Stems. 
A. Liquid stems, ending in 1, m, n, Fr. 1. Ending in £, 
B. Sibilant stems, ending in s. 2. Ending in u, 
1. Ending in a P-mute, b,p. (Compare the Fourth 
C. Mute stems, 2. Ending in a K-mute, g, 6. Declension.) 
8. Ending in a T-mute, d, t. 


36. 1. The Nominative Singular, masculine and femi- 
nine, ends in s, which, however, is dropped after 1, n, r, 8, 
and combines with a K-mute to formx. The final vowel of 
the stem undergoes various changes. 

2 
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The Vocative is like the Nominative. 

In the other cases, the endings are added to the unchanged 
stem. 

2. Neuters always form : 

The Nominative without the case-ending s. 

The Accusative and Vocative cases in both numbers like 


the Nominative. 
The Nominative Plural in &. 


Notes on the Cases. 
37. Singwar. 
1. Genrtivg.—In old Latin we find on inscriptions the endings -yg (Gr. -e¢) and 
-68. ; 
2. Dative.—The early endings of the Dat. are -6] and -8, These were mucceeded 
by f after the second century B. C., § being retained in formulas like ifir’ dicundd 
(Ltv., 42, 28, 6), in addition to the usual form. 

8 AccusaTIvE.—The original termination -im, in stems of the vowel declension, 
loses ground, and stems of this class form their Acc. more and more in -em, after the 
analogy of consonant stems. For the classical usage see 57, RB. r. 

4. ABLATIVE.—In inscriptions of the second and first centuries B. C. we find -@, 
ef, and -e, But -8] soon disappears, leaving e and {, In general ¢ is the ending for the 
consonant stems and { for the vowel. But as in the Acc., so in the Abl., the e makes 
inroads on the i, though never to the same extent. (See 57,m.2.) On the other 
hand, some apparently consonant stems assume the ending {, Thus some in -&g, 
-Stis: hér&dit&t{ (200 B. C.), aet&ti (rare); lt (rare), supellSctilf (classical ; 
early e); also the liquid stems which syncopate in the Gen., as imber, The ending 
ed is rare and confined to early inscriptions. 

5. Locative.—Originally coincident in form with the Dat, the Loc. of the Third 
Deciension was finally blended with Abl., both in form and in syntax. In the follow- 
ing proper names the old form is frequently retained: Karth&gin{, at Carthage, Bul- 
moni, at Sulmo, Lacedaemonl, at Lacedaemon, Sicyini, Troezénf, Anxurt, 
Tiburi, Also Acherunti. In the case of all except Anxur, Tibur, Acherfins, the 
regular form is more common. 

The following Loc. forms of common nouns are found : herf, lficl, nocté (prin- 
cipally in early Latin), orb{ (C1c.), peregri (early Latin), praefiscin{ (early Latin), 
rfirl, temper! (the usual form in early Latin), vesperi, In all cases the Abl. form 
in e is aleo found. 


38. Prurai. 

1. NominatTivg.—Early Latin shows -8ls, -Iis in the masc. and feminine. The latter 
was usually confined to vowel stems, but also occurs occasionally in consonant stems 
(ioudicis), Later the ending was -& for all kinds of stems. , 

2. GenitivE.—The ending -um, uniting with the vowel in vowel stems, gives 
-ium, But many apparently consonant stems show their original vowel form by tak- 
ing -ium: (1) Many fem. stems in -t&t- (N. tds) with -ium as well as -um. (2) Mon- 
osyliabic and polysyllabic stems In -t, -¢, with preceding consonant. (3) Monosyllables 
in ~p and -b, sometimes with, sometimes without, a preceding consonant. (4) Stems in 
-8-; ece 48, R. 

8. AccusaTive.—Old Latin shows also -6lg. The classical form is -8 for conao- 
nant and -Ig for vowel stems. But -@g begins to drive out -ig in some vowel stems and 
wholly supplants it in the early Empire. On the other hand, some apparently original 
consonant stems show -{g in early Latin, but the cases are not always certain. 
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I1.—CONSONANT STEMS. 
A.—Liquid Stems. 
1, Liguip STEMS IN L 


39. Form the Nominative without s and fall into two 
divisions * : 


A. Those in which the stem characteristic is preceded by a vowel : 


1. -al, -alia : sil (with compensatory lengthening), salt; Punic 
proper names like Adherbal, Hannibal. 

2. -tl, -tlis: miigil (mfgilis is late), mudlet ; pugil (pugilis in VarRo), 
boxer; vigil, watchman. etl, -tlis: sil, ochre; aronanl (with 
shortened vowel), & proper name. 

3 -0l, -dlis: sBl, sun. 

4. -ul, -1tlis: odnsul, consel ; exsul, extle ; praesul, dancer. 


B. Two neuter substantives with stems in -ll, one of which is lost in 
the Nominative : mel, mellis; honey ; fel, fellis, gal. 
Se.—N. odnsul, consul (m.). PL.—N. cOnsulés, the consuls. 


G.  cdnsulis, G. cdnsulum, 
D. —oBnsull, D.  oSnsulibus, 
Ac. consulem, . Ac. cOnsulés, 
V. oSnsul, V. cSnsulés, 
Ab. cSnsule, Ab. oSnsulibus. 


Rules of Gender.—1. Stems in -l are masculine. 


Exceptions : Sil, ochre, and sal, salé (occasionally, but principally in 
the Sing.), are neuter. 


2. Stems in -ll are neuter. 


2. Liquip STEMS IN m. 
40. Nominative with s One example only: hiem(p)s, 
winter (f.) ; Gen., hiem-is, Dat., hiem-1, etc. 
8. Liquip STEMS IN Rn. 


41. Most masculine and feminine stems form the Nomi- 
native Singular by dropping the stem-characteristic and 
changing a preceding vowel to 0. . 





* In the following enumerations of stem-varicties, Greek substantives are as a rule 
omitted. 
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Some masculine and most neuter stems retain the stem- 
characteristic in the Nominative and change a preceding 
i toe. 

The following varieties appear : 

I. -€n, -Enis: the masculine substantives lian, se spleen ; rénés 
(pl.), kidneys. 

2. -5, -inis: hom8, man; némb, no one ; turbB oh Aioiaa Apolld, 
Apollo, Also substantives in -dd (except praedd, G. -Onis, robber) : and 
in ae (except harpagd, G. Onis, grappling-hook ; ligt, G. Onis, matiock) ; 

as, grandd, hail; virgd, virytn. een, inis: the masc. substan- 
fives flimen, priest ; dacen (also f.), divinéng bird ; pecten, comd ; musical 
performers, cornicen, fidioen, litioen, t{bicen, tubioen. Also many 
neuters : as ndmen, name. | 

3. -O (in early Latin 6, in classical period weakened), -Onis : 168, 
lion ; and about seventy others. +0, -onds : Saxo, Savon (late). 

4. Irregular formations : car8, G. carnis, flesh ; Anid, G. Aniénis, a 
river; Nérié, G. Neriénis, a proper name. Sanguis, blood, and pollis, 
flour, drop the stem characteristic and add s to form nominative ; G. 


sanguinis, pollinis, 


42. MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. 
Sa.—N. 1e8, Jion(m.). im&gt, likeness (f.). ndmen, name (n.). 
G. lednis, imfginis, ndminis, 
D. ledni, im&ginf, ; ndmin{, 
Ac. letnem, imgginem, ndmen, 
V. 168, imigd, ndmen, 
Ab. ledne, imigine, ndmine, 
PL.—N. lednés, imaigings, ndmina, 
G. letinum, imféiginum, ndminum, 
D. lednibus, imaginibus, néminibus, 
Ac. lednés, imigin’s, - nodmina, 
V. = ledné’s, imigings, ndmina, 
Ab. lednibus. im&ginibus, noéminibus, 


Nore.—Early Latin showe homodnem, ¢éc., occasionally. 
43. Rules of Gender.—1. Substantives in -6 are mascu- 
une, except caré, flesh, and those in -d6, -g6, and -i6. 


Exceprions..—Masculine are card6, hinge; drdd, rank; harpagd, gruppling- 
hook ; ligd, mattock ; margd, border (occasionally fem. in late Latin) ; and concrete 
nouns like pigi8, dagger, titid, frebrand, vespertilid, dat. 

2. Substantives in -en (-men) are neuter. See exceptions, 


41, 1, 2. 
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4, Liquip STEMS mm ¥. 
44, Form Nominative without s. ° 


Stems fall into the following classes : 


I. -ar, -aris: salar, trout ; proper names like Caesar, Hamilear; | 


the neuters bacoar, a plant ; jubar, radtance ; nectar, neclar. 9, 
edris: Lir,adeity. -dr, dris: Nar (Enn., VeRa.), a river. 
Gr, arris : fir (n.) spelt. 

2. -er, -eris: acipénser, a fish ; agger, mound ; Gnser, goose ; aseer, 
pole ; aster, a plant ; cancer, the disease ; carcer, prison, later, brick ; 
mulier (f.), woman; passer, sparrow ; tiber (m. and f.), apple ; vesper, 
evening (68, 10) ; vomer, oa ncaa (47, 2). The neuters acer, maple ; 
cadaver, dead body ; cicer, pea; laser, a plant ; laver, a plant ; pap&ver, 
poppy ; piper, pepper ; siler, willow ; siser, skirret ; aflber, cork; ttber, 
tumor ; Ober, teat ; [verber], thong. -er, -ris: four words, accipiter, 
hawk ; friter, brother ; miter, mother ; pater, father. Also some proper 
names, as Diéspiter, Falacer, and the names of the months, September, 
Octdder, November, December. Also, imber, shower, linter, skiff, titer, 
bag, venter, delly, which were probably vowel stems originally (see 45, 
R. 1, 6, -eris: fa, atr; aethér, ether. -ér, -€ris: ve, 
spring. 

3. -or, -oris : arbor (f.), tree (stem originally in -os) ; some Greek 
words in -tor, as rh&tor, rhetorician ; slave names in -por, as Marcipor ; 
the neuters : ador, speld ; aequor, sea ; marmor, marble. -0r, Oris: 
very many abstract words, as amor, love ; color, color ; clamor, oufery ; 
soror, sister ; uxor, wife; these may come from stems in 8s (see 47, 4); 
also verbals in -tor, as victor. 

4. ur, -ueris: augur, augur; furfar, bran ; turtur, dove ; vultur, 
vullure; lemurés (pl.), ghosts, and a few proper names; also the 
neuters fulgur, /ighining ; guttur, throat; murmur, murmur ; salfar, 
sulphur, -ti7", -tt7ts; far, thief. 

5. Four neuters, ebur, tvory ; femur, thigh ; iecur, liver ; rdbur, oak, 
show Gen. in -oris; two of these, femur, iecur, have also the irregular 
forms feminis and iecineris, iecinoris, iocinoris. Iter, way, has G. itineris; 
and supelléx, furnilure, has G. supelléctilis, 


45. sincunan. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. labor, fot! (m.), labdrés, pater, father (m.), patrés, 
G. labéris, labrum, —_patris, patrum, 
D. labdéri, labéribus, _—patri, patribus, 
Ac. labirem, labirés, patrem, patrés, 
V. labor, labarée, _—pater, patrés, 


Ab. labore, labdribus.  patre, patribus, 
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REMARKS.—1. Imber, shower, linter, skiff, fter, bag, venter, delly, 
show the vowel nature of their stems by having Gen. Pl. in -ium, 
Imber has also sometimes Abl. Sing. in & . (See 37, 4.) 

2. Rodbur, strength, also forms a Nom. rdbus (47, 4), and vimer, plow- 
share, viamis (47, 2). 

Norg.— Arbor, and many stems in -8r, were originally stems in -g; the g became r 
(47) between two vowels in the oblique cases, and then reacted upon the Nominative. 
Bat many Nominatives in -Og are still found in early Latin ; and some are still retained 


in the classical times: arbdg (regularly in Vere., frequently in Lucr., Hor., Ov.), 
honde (regularly in VERG., commonly in Cic., Livy), and others. 


46. Rules of Gender.—1. Substantives in -er and -or are 
masculine. 2. Substantives in -ar and -ur are neuter. 


EXcEPrions.—Masculine are salar, ¢rouf, and proper names in -ar; augur, 
augur ; furfar, bran ; names of animals in -ur and a few proper names in -ur, 

Feminine are arbor, ‘ree ; mulier, woman ; soror, sister ; uxor, wife. Neuter 
are acer, maple; ador, spelt; aequor, sea; cadfiver, dead body; cicer, pea; 
iter, way; laser, a plant; laver, a plant; marmor, marWe; pap&ver, poppy ; 
piper, pepper; siler, willow; siser, skirret ; stiber, cork; tilber, cumor ; aber, 
teat ; ver, spring ; [verber), thong. 


B.—Sibilant Stems. 
47, The Nominative has no additional 8, and changes in 
masculines e to i, and in neuters e or 0 to u before 8. 
In the oblique cases, the s of the stem usually passes over, 
between two vowels, into r (rhofacism). 


There are the following varieties of stems : 

I. -@8, aris: mis, male. -28, -Asis : vis (n.), vessel, “as, 
cassis: as (m.), a copper (vowel long in Nom. by compensatory 
lengthening), and some of its compounds (with change of vowel), as 
bes, semis. | 

2. -€8, -eris: Cer&s, Ceres. -is, -eris: cinis, ashes; cucumis, 
cucumber (see 57, R. 1), pulvis (occasionally pulvis), dust ; vOmis, ploto- 
share (see 45, RB. 2). °ws, -eris; Venus, and occasionally pignus, 
pledge (see 4). | 

3. -t8, tris: glis, dormouse. 

4. -08, -Osts ; old Latin ianitds, labds, climte (see 45, N.). “08, 
-ossis : os (n.), bone. -08, -Oris : fide, flower; glts, sister-in-law ; 
lepds, charm ; mds (in.), custom, -d8(n.), mouth; rda,dew. -us, -oris: 
corpus, body ; decus, grace ; pignus, pledge, and twelve others ; on rdbus 
(see 45, R. 2). 

5. -us, uris: Ligus, Ligurian. “U8, -tiris: tellts (f.), earth ; 
mfis (m.), mouse; the neuters: cris, leg; ifs, right; pts, pus; ris, 
country ; tis, incense. 

6. aes, aeris, brass, 
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48. SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. A. V. genus, kind (n.), genera, corpus, body (n.), corpora, 

G. generis, generum, corporis, corporum, 

D. generi, generibus,  corport, ' oorporibus, 

Ab. genere. generibus. ocorpore. corporibus. 


Rewarx.—As, a copper, and os, bone, form the Gen. PI. in -iam, after 
the usage of vowel stems (see 88, 2). So also mis, mouse. 


49. Rule of Gender.—Masculine are substantives in -is 
(-eris), and -ds, -dris: except 5a, mouth (G. dris), which is 
neuter. 

Neuter are substantives in -us (G. -eris, -oris), and in -fs 
(G. -firis); except tellis, earth (G. telltiris), which is femi- 
nine; and the masculines, lepus, kare: (G. leporis); mis, 
mouse (GQ. maris). 

C.—Mute Stems. 


50. All masculines and feminines of mute stems have s in 
the Nominative. Before sa P-mute is retained, a K-mute 
combines with it to form x, a T-mute is dropped. 

Most polysyllabic mute stems change their final vowel i 
into e in the Nominative. 

The stems show variations as follows : 


51, Stems in a P-mute. 

1. -abs,-abis: trabe, beam; Arabs. -aps,-apis: [daps}, feast. 

2. -€bs, ébis : pl&bs, commons. 

3. -eps, -tpts: princeps, chtef, and fourteen others. ips, 
-tpis: stips, dole. | 

4. -ops, -opts : (ops), power. 


5. Epa, upts ; auceps, Jouler, and the old Latin manoceps, contractor. 
6. =-rbs, -rbis : urbe, cily. 
7. ps, -rpts : stirps, stock. 
Sa.—N. princeps, c/tey'(m.), PL.—principés, 
G. principis, principam, 
D. principt, principibus, 
Ac. principem, principée, 
V. princeps, principés, 
Ab. principo, principibus., 


52, Stems in a K-mute. 

I. -@2, -acts: fax, torch, and many Greek words in -ax, Ataz, 
propername. -&2x, -&cis8 ¢ forn&x, furnace; peRE ens p&x, peace ; 
and Greek cord&x, thirkx. 
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2. ex, -ecis: faenisex, mower; nex, murder; [prex], prayer; 

[resex], stump. -€2, -€cis: &lléx (also allée), brine ; vervéx, wether, 

-€x, -egis : grex, herd; aquilex, sac ielad aie -€x, -Egis: 
interréx ; léx, law; raéx, king. 

3. -e€x, -tcis: auspex, soothsayer, and about forty hes “EX, 
etgis: rémex, rower. eta, icis: cervix, neck, and about thirty 
others ; verbals in -Ix, as victrix. -t2, -tcis : appendix, appendiz, and 
ten others. -iaz, -tgis: strix, screech-owl ; also many foreign proper 
names, as Dumnorix, which may, however, be forms in -ix, -igis, 

4. -O2, -Octs: celix, cutter ; vox, voice.  -02, -ocis: Cappadox, 
Cappadocian. -02x, -ogis: Allobrox, AlWobrogsan. 

5. 942, -ucts : crux, cross; dux, leader; nux,nul. x, -ticts: 
lax, light; halltix, gold-dust; Pollfix. -u@,-ugis: odniux (-unx), 
spouse. cx, -tigis: frax, frutt. . 

6. «72, -rcts: arx, cttadel; merx, wares. tx, -tcis : . falx, 
sickle ; calx, heel, lume. “NZ, -ncis : lanx, dtsh ; compounds of -uanx, 
as quincunx, and a few names of animals ; phalanx’has G. phalangis, 

7. Unclassified : nix (G. nivis), snow ; bas (G. bovis ; see 71), oz; [faux] 
(G. faucis), throat ; faex (G. faecis), dregs. 


Se.—N. réx, tng (m.). PL—régs, 
G. régis, | régum, 
D. régt, régibus, 
Ac. régem, régés, 
V. rex, rég és, 
Ab. rége, régibus. 


53. Stems in a T-mute 

1. =&s, -Gtis : many feminine abstracts, as aet&is, age ; some proper 
names, a8 Maec&nks, -as, -atis ;: anas, duck. -a8, -adis : vas, 
batl ; lampas, forch. 

2. -e8, -etis ; indiges, patron deity ; interpres, tnlerpreter ; praepes, 
bird ; seges, crop; teges, mat. -¢s, -etis: abits, fir; sriés, ram ; 
pariés, wall. -és, -€tis : quits, quiet ; requiés, rest. -é8, -edis: 
pés, foot, and its compounds. -€8, ~-€clis ; hérts, heir ; mercés, hire. 

3. -€8, -ttis : antistes, overseer ; caespes, sod, and some fifteen oth- 
ers. -e8, -idis : obses, hostage ; praeses, protector. -t8, -itis: 
lis, sutt. -is, -idis : capis, bowl ; cassis, helmel, and nearly forty 
others, mostly Greek. 

4. O08, -Ofi8 : oS, whetsione ; dds, dowry ; nepds, grandson, sacer- 
dos, priest. -08, -Oclis : clstis, guard. 

5. -U8, -ttis: glis, glue, and some abstracts: iuventts, youth ; 
salfis, safety ; senectiis, old aye; servitis, servitude ; virtis, manliness. 

“Us, -udis;: pecus, sheep. -U8, -tidis : incts, anvil; palts, 
marsh ; subsctis, tenon. 
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6. -aea, ~aedts : praes, surely. “aus, -audis ;: laus, prasse ; 
fraus, fraud. | 

7. “8, -ltis: pals, porridge. “ns, -ntis: infins, infant ; déns, 
tooth ; fons, fountain; mons, mountain ; fréns, brow ; pons, bridge ; gens, 
trade ; léns, lentil ; mans, mind ; radéns, rope ; torréns, torrent. “8, 
-ntis » latinized Greek words like gig&s, giant. -rs,-rtis : ars,art; 
cohors, cohort ; fors, chance ; Mars; mors, death ; sors, lot. 

8. Unclassified : oor (G. cordis), heart 7 nox (G. noctis), ntghi ; caput 
(G. capitis), head ; lac (G. lactis), mek. 


Sa.—N. aetis, age (f.). Pr.—aetatés, Se.—pés, foot (m.). Pi.—pedés, 


G. act&tis, | aetitum, pedis, pedum, 
D, aetiti, aetatibus, pedi, pedibus, 
Ac. aetitem, ss @otT tse, pedem, pedés, 
V. aetis, aetatés, pos, pedés, 
Ab. aetite, aetatibus, pede, pedibus, 


54, Many substantives of this class were originally vowel stems 
(see 56), and show their origin by having the termination -ium in the 
Gen. Pl. and -1in the Abl. Singular. Some not originally vowel stems 
do the same. (See 38, 2.) 

Monosyllabic mute stems, with the characteristic preceded by a 
consonant, have the Gen. Pl. in -ium: urbium, of ctties; areium, of 
citadels ; montium, of mountatns; partium, of paris ; noctium, of the 
nights. But -um is also found in gentum (Artius), partum (ENnivs); 
so always opum. 

Monosyllabic mute stems, with characteristic preceded by a long 
vowel or diphthong, vary : ddt-ium, lit-ium, fauc-ium, fraud-um (-ium), 
laud-um (-ium). But praed-am, vocum. | 

Nonosyllabic mute stems with characteristic preceded by a short 
vowel have -um; but fac-ium, nuo-um (-ium), niv-fum (-uam). 

The polysyllabic stems in -nt and -rt have more frequently -ium, as 
clientium (-um), of clien/s ; cohortium (-um), of companies. So adulé- 
scentium (-um), amantium (-um), Infantium (-um), parentum (-ium), serpen- 
tium (-um), torrentium (-um); rudentum (-ium); but only quadrantum. 

Of other polysyllabic stems feminine stems in -&t have frequently 
both -um and -ium, as aetitum and aetatium, civititum and civitétium, 
ete. ; the rest have usually -um: but artifex, (h)aruspex, extispex, ifidex, 
supplex, odniux, rémex, and usually forn&éx have -fum, Forceps, manceps, 
mfiniceps, princeps have -um. Palfis has usually palfidium. 

Nores.—1. The accusative lentim from (18ns) {s occasionally found, and partim 
from pars, as an adverb. 

a. Sporadic ablatives in -{ occur as follows: animantf! (Cic.), bident{ (Lucr.), 
trident! (Str., Vero.). capiti, cinsonant! (gram.), héréd{ (inecr.), 18gf (inecr.), 
enti (Titn., Cor.), IGef (early), menti (Cot.), oocipiti (Pers., Aus.), piel 
(Vanno), partl, rudenti (Vitx.), sortl, torrent! (Srx.). 
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55. Rule of Gender.—Mute stems, with Nominative in g, 
are feminine. 


1. Eaceptions in a k-mute, 

Masculines are substantives in -ex, -&x, -ix, and -unx; except cortex, 
bark, forfex, shears, frutex, shrub, imbrex, ftle, latex, fluid, Dbex, doll, 
silex, flint, varix, varicose vein, which are sometimes masculine, some- 
times feminine ; and faex, dregs, forpex, fongs, léx, law, nex, slaughter, 
vibéx, weal, and forms of [prex], prayer, which are feminine. Calx, 
heel, and calx, chalk, are sometimes masculine, sometimes feminine. 


2. Exceptions tn a t-mute, 
_ Masculine are substantives in -es, -itis, except merges (f.), sheaf; 
also pts, foot, and its compounds ; pari&s, wall ; lapis, stone. 
Masculines in -ns are : d@ns, footh, and its compounds; fons, spring ; 
mins, mountain ; pons, bridge ; rudéns, rope ; torréns, torrent ; also some 
substantivized adjectives and participles. 
Neuters are only : oor, heart, lac, milk, and caput, head. 


II.—VOWEL STEMS. 
1.—Vowel Stems In 1. 


56. Masculines and feminines form their Nominative in s. 
Some feminines change, in the Nominative, the stem- 


vowel 1 into 6, 
Neuters change, in the Nominative, the stem-vowel i into 
e. This e is generally dropped by polysyllabic neuters after 


l and r. 

Stems in i have Genitive Plural in -ium. 

Neuter stems in 1 have the Ablative Singular in i, and 
Nominative Plural in -ia 


The varieties of stems are: 


1. <-48, és; nearly one hundred substantives, like civis, citizen. 

2. -€8, -is; thirty-five, like valp&s, foz. Some of these have also 
variant nominatives in -is in good usage. 

3. -€, -t8 : some twenty neuters, as mare, sea. 

4. —, -ts : twenty-four neuters, which form Nominative by dropping 
the stem characteristic and shortening the preceding vowel : animal, 
-Glis, animal ; calear (G. calearis), spur. 

s. For substantives in -e7, -7ia, see 44, 2. Irregular is senex, 
(G. senis; see 57, R. 3), old man, 
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Se.—N. collis, Ail. tari tower. wiaipeas jos. mare sain: decay Relay. 


G. collis, turris, vulpis, 8s, animilis, 

D. collf, turrl, vulpi, mari, anim&ll, 

Ac. collem, turrim(em), vulpem, mare, animal, 

V. oollis, turris, vulpés, mare, animal, 

Ab. colle, turri(e), vulpe, mari, animAll, 
PL.—N. collés, turrés, vulpée, maria, 


G. collium, turri-um, vulpium, marum, animialium, 
D. oollibus, turri-bus, vulpibus, maribus, animdlibus, 
Ac. collis(&s), turris(és), vulpis(és), maria, animilia, 
V. collés, turrés, vulpés, maria, animflia, 
Ab. collibus. turri-bus. vulpibus, maribus, animilibus., 


57. Remargs.—r1. The proper ending of the Acc. Sing. -im, is re- 
tained always in amuseis, biris, cucumis (see 47, 2), fitis, mephitis, 
rivis, rfimis, sitis, tussis, vis; and in names of towns and rivers in -is, 
as Neipolis, Tiberis ; usually in febris, puppis, pelvis, restis, secttris, turris ; 
occasionally in bipennis, clivis, cr&tis, cutis, len(ti)s (see 54, N. 1), messis 
n&vis, neptis, pracsacpis, s6mentis, strigilis. 

2. The Abl. in -f is found in substantives that regularly have -im 
in Acc, (except perhape restis): also not unfrequently in amnis, avis, 
bipennis, candlis, civis, clissis, finis (in formule), fastis, ignis (in phrases), 
orbis, sémentis, strigilis, unguis; occasionally in anguis, bilis, olavis, 
collis, convallis, corbis, messis, neptis; regularly in neuters in e, al, and ar, 
except in réte, and in the towns Caere, Praeneste. 


Norz.—So also the adjectives of this clasa, when used as substantives by ellipsis ; 
annilis (sc. liber, book), chronicle ; nit&lis (ec. diés, day), birthday; Aprilis (ec. 
ménsis, month), and all the other months of the Third Declension : Abl., ann&lf, 
natali, Aprili, Septembr!, ed. But iuvenis, young man; and aedilis, cedile, 
have Abl., iuvene, aedile ; adjectives used as proper nouns have generally Abl. in 
-@, a8, Iuvendlis, Iuvenile. 


3. In the Gen. PI., instead of the ending -ium, -um is found always 
in canis, dog, iuvenis, young man, p&nis, bread, senex, old, strués, heap, 
volucris, bird; wsually in apis, bee, s8dés, seat, vités, bard ; frequently 
in ménsis, month. On imber, efc., see 45, k. 1. Post-classical and rare 
are ambigum, caedum, clidum, veprum, and a few others ; marum (the 
only form found) occurs once. 

4. In the Nom. Pl. -€is and -is are found in early Latin. So occa- 
sionally in consonant stems (see 88, 1), but in classical times such usage 
is doubtiul. 

5. The proper ending of the Acc. PI., -fs (archaic, -éis), is found fre- 
quently in the classical period along with the later termination -&, which 
supplants -is wholly in the early empire. On the other hand, -fs for -€s 
in consonant stems is confined to a few doubtful cases in early Latin. 
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58. Rule of Gender.—1. Vowel stems, with Nominative 
in -66 are feminine ; those with Nominative in -is are partly 
-masculine, partly feminine. 


Masculine are : amnis, river (f., early) ; antés (pl.), rows ; axis, axle ; biitris, plow- 
tail; cassée (pl.), foils; caulis, séalk; collis, hil; crinis, hair; Bnsis, giaive ; 
fascis, fagot ; follis, bellows ; fanis, rope (f., Lucr.); fastis, cudgel ; ignis, fre ; 
ménés(pl.), Manes ; ménsis, month ; mfigil(is), mullet ; orbis, circle ; pinis, bread ; 
postis, door-post ; torris, fire-brand ; unguis, nail ; vectis, lever ; vermis, corm. 

Common are : callis, footpath ; canG&lis, canal ; clfinis, haunch ; corbis, basket ; 
finis, end ; r&tis, net (aleo réte, n.) ; sentis (usually pl.), dramde ; scrobis, ditch ; 
torquis (es), necklace ; t5l6s (pl.), gotire ; veprés (pl.), bramble 


Remark.—Of the names of animals in -is, some are masculine ; tigris, 
tiger (fem. in poetry) ; canis, dog (also fem.) ; piscis, fish ; others fem- 
inine : apis, dee ; avis, bird ; ovis, sheep ; félis, cat (usually félées), 


2. Vowel stems, with Nominative in -¢, -al, -ar, are neuter. 


2. Vowel Stems in au. 


59. Of stems in u, the monosyllabic stems, two in num- 
ber, belong to the Third Declension. 


Se.—N. gris, crane (f.) | PL.—grués 
G. gruis gruum 
D. graf gruibus 
Ac. gruem gruée 
V. grts grués 
Ab. grue | gruibus, 


Stis, seine (commonly f.), usually subus, in Dat. and Abl. Plural. 


TABLE OF NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE ENDINGS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
"The * before the ending denotes that it occurs only in the one word cited. 


60. A. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A LIQUID. 
Nom. GEn. Nom. GEN. 
-al -ali-s animal, animal. -Gr *-arr-is far, spelt. 
-4]-is Hannibal, proper name. er -er-is Gnser, ooee. 
-Gl *-al-is sil, salt. -r-is pater, father. 
-el -ell-is mel, honey. *-iner-is iter, journey. 
-i]_ = -il-is pugil, boxer. -8r ‘-6r-is vér, epring. 
-fl-is Tanaquil, proper name. or -dor-is color, color. 
-61 *-dl-is 801, the sun. -or-is aequor, «rpanse. 
-ul -ul-is consul, cons. *-ord-is cor, heart. 
-6n -6n-is rénée (pl.), kidneys. -ur -ur-is fulgur, Jighining. 
-on -in-is ndmen, name. -or-is rdbur, oak. 
ear -Gri-s calcar, spur. -fr -fir-is fur, thief. 


-ari-8 nectar, nectar. 
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B. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH 8, OR x (os, gs), 


Nom. Gen. Nom. Gen. 

is *-ds-is vis, dish. -ls *-lt-is puls, porridge. 
*-ar-is mis, male. -m(p)s *-m-is hie winter. 
*ass-is Gs, G copper. ens -nd-is frdns, leafy branch. 
-Gt-is aetds, age. -nt-is frdns, Sorehead. 

-as *-ad-is vas, surely. ‘rs -rd-is concors, concordant. 
*-at-is anas. duck. -rt-is pars, part. 

-aes*-aed-is praes, surety. -bs -b-is urbs, clty. 
*aer-is acs, brass. -ps -p-is stirps,  stuik. 

-aus -aud-is fraus, cheatery. -eps -ip-is princeps, chi¢/. 

-58 -is nfibés, coud. . *-up-is auceps, fowler. 
-ed-is pés, Soot. ' ix -Bo-is pix, peace. 
*-er-is Cerés, Ceres. -ax *-ac-is fax, torch. 
-et-is abids, Jr. -aex -acec-is faex, dregs. 
-8t-is quiés, rest. aux -aucis [faux,) ‘ircat. 

es -et-is seges, crop. ex -ec-is nex, death. 
-id-is obses, hosta, elo-is ifidex, judge. 
-it-is miles, soldier. -eg-is grex, flock. 

-is -is amnis, river. *-ig-is rémex, rower. 
-id-is lapis, stone. 8x *-Bo-is Glléx, pickle. 
-in-is sanguis, Wood. *-lce-is vib&x(Ix), weal. 
-er-is cinis, ashes. -6g-is réx, king. 

-is *-It-is lis, suit at law. -“Ix -lo-is cervix, neck. 
*tr-is glis, dormouse. -ix -to-is calix, cup. 

Os *-Od-is. cfistés, keeper. *-ig-is strix, ecreech-owl. 
-br-is fide, Slower. *.iv-is nix, snow. 
-St-is cde, whetstone. Ox -do-is vox, voice. 
*-ov-is bbs, ox. -0x *-00-is praecox, carly-ripe. 

-6s *oss-is os, bone. *-og-is Allobrox, AUobrogian. 

-us *-ud-is pecus, cattle, sheep. *-oct-is nox, night. 
*-ur-is Ligus, a Ligurian. ux -0-is orux, cross. 
-or-is corpus, body. -ug-is coniux, spouse. 
-er-is scelus, crime. -fix -flo-is fix, light. 

eis -u-is sfis, swine. fig-is [frtix,) jruit. 
-Ad-is inofs, anvil. -lx -le-is falx, sickle. 
-fir-is ifs, right. -nx -no-is lanx, dish. 
-fit-is salfis, weal. ‘rx -re-is arx, citadd. 


C. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH 4 MUTE. 


-200 *-act-is lac, milk. -ut *-it-is caput, head. 
Go *-8o-is all8e, pickle (68, 12). 


D. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A VOWEL 


- -i-4 mare, séa. 

0 -on-is Saxo, Sazon. 

$ -tn-is piv’, peacock. 
-in-is homé, man. 


*-n-is card, flesh. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 


61. The Fourth Declension embraces only dissyllabic and 
polysyllabic stems in w 

The endings are those of the Third Declension. 

In the Genitive and Ablative Singular, and in the Nomi- 
native, Accusative, and Vocative Plural (sometimes, too, in 
the Dative Singular), the u of the stem absorbs the vowel of 
the ending, and becomes long. In the Dative and Ablative 
Plural it is weakened to i before the ending -bus. 

The Accusative Singular, as always in vowel stems, has 
the ending -m, without a connecting vowel (compare the 
Accusative in -i-m of the stems in‘i), hence -u-m. 


MASCULINE. NEUTER. 
Se.—N. friictus, fruit. Pxi.—friictfis, Sea.—cornf, horn. Pr.—cornua, 
G. friictis, frictuum, cornis, ., cornuum, 
D. frictul (fructi), . friictibus, cornt, cornibus, 
Ac. frfictum, frictts, cornt, cornua, 
V. frtictus, friictis, cornfl, cornua, 
Ab. frfictf. friictibus. cornfi, oornibus. 


Remarks.—r. Dat. Abl. The original form -u-bus is retained 
always in acus, arcus, quercus, tribus, and in classical times in partus. 
But artus, genu, lacus, portus, specus, tonitrfi, verfl, have both forms, 

2. Domus, house, is declined : G. domu-os (archaic), domu-is and dom! 
(early), domu-us (late), domfis, D. domd (early), domuf, Ac. domaum. 
V. domus. Ab. dom-0 (sporadic), dom’. Loc. domf. Pl. N. domfis, 
G. domtrum (Lucr. always, Vexa., FLor.), domuuin (late). D. Ab. 
domibus. Ac. domds, domfs. Classical forms are those in black-faced 
type. A classical variant for dom{ (Loc.) is domul, ‘ 


Notes.—1. Singular; Genitive. In early inscriptions we find the ending -os, as 
sen&tuos ; and in early authors not unfrequently -is, along with the contraction -fig 
(-uis), which becomes the regular form in classical times. In inscriptions under the 
empire -us is occasionally found, as exercituus, The termination -{, after the analogy 
of the Second Deciension, is common in early Latin, and is still retained in some 
words even into the classical period ; as sen&ti (Cic., Saut., Livy), tumult{ (Sa..). 

2. Dative. In the early time -16] is found very rarely for -uf, Also fi, as senattl, 
frfictfi, which became the only form for neuters. In classical times -f1 in masc. and 
fem. is poetical only (Cagsar uses, however, cisfi, exercitf, magistratt, senadtt, 
quaestfi), but extends to proee in the Augustan age and later. 

8. Plural: Nom., Acc., Voc. Yn imperial inscriptions -uug occurs. 

4. Genitive. The poets frequently contract -uum into -um for metrical reasons, 
anc this usage was sometimes extended to prose (not by C1cERo) in common words ; as 
passtim for passuum. 

5. Colus, distaff, belongs properly to the Second Declension, but has variants : G. 
colfis, Ab. colfi, Pl., N., Ac., colfis, from the Fourth. 
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62. Rule of Gender.—Substautives in -us are masculine ; 
those in -fi are neuter. | 

ExcePrions.—Feminines are acus, needle (usually), domus, house, 
idtis (pl.), the Jdes, manus, hand, penus, victuals (also m.), porticus, 
prazza, quinqu&tris (pl.), festival of Minerva, tribus, trite. Early and 
late Latin show some further variations. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 


63. The stem ends in -6; Nominative in s. 

In the Genitive and Dative Singular -6 has been shortened 
after a consonant. 

In the Accusative Singular we find always 6. 

The ending in the Genitive Singular is that of the Second 
Declension, -1; the other endings are those of the Third. 


MASOULINE. FEMININE. 
Se—N. dits, day. PL.—dits, Sq.—rés, thing. Pi.—rés, 
G. iat, digrum, rel, rérum, 
D. diét, didbus, rel, rébus, 
Ac. diem, die, rem, be, 
V. dis, dite, rts, rée, 
Ab. dié. didbus, rs, rébus. 


REMARES.—1. Plural: Gen., Dat., Abl. Common in but two substan- 
tives, dits, rés, Late Latin shows also speciébus, and very rarely sp&bus 
and aciébus. | 

2. Many words of the Fifth Declension have a parallel form, which 
follows the First Declension, as molliti&s, softness, and mollitia, Where 
this is the case, forms of the Fifth Declension are usually found only 
in the Nom.; Acc., and Abl. Singular. 


Notes.—1. Singidar; Genitive. The older ending -8- is found sporndically ‘in 
early Latin, but usually the ending -§-1, which became later -8-I after consonants, 
though early poets show numerous examples of r&i, spel, fid6l. &{ was occasionally 
scanned as one syllable, whence arose the contraction 6, which is retained not unfre- 
quently in the classical period ; 80 aci& (Cags., SALL.), di§ (PL., Cazs., Saui., Livy, 
later), fid& (PL., Hor., Ov., late Prose), and other leas certain cases; [occurs very rarely, 
principally in early Latin (but dil, Vere., pernicif, Crc.). Pl8b&s, in combination 
with tribfinus, aed{lis, scftum, often shows a Gen. pldbi (pldbél). 

2. Dative. The contraction -§ is found, but less often than in the Gen.; acid 
(Saxx.); di&, faci (early Latin); fid&8 (early Latin, Cazs., Sati, Livy), pernici8 
(Livy), and a few other forms. The Dat. in -{ is found very rarely in early Latin. 


64. Rule of Gender.—Substantives of the Fifth Declension 
are feminine except diés (which in the Sing. is common, 
and in the Pl. masculine), and meridiés (m.), midday. 
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DECLENSION OF GREEK SUBSTANTIVES. 


Declension of Greek Substantives. 


65. Greek substantives, especially proper names, are com- 
monly Latinized, and declined regularly according to their 
Many substantives, however, either 
retain their Greek form exclusively, or have the (ireek and 
Latin forms side by side. These variations occur principally 
in the Singular, in the Plural the declension is usually regular. 


Singular Forms of Greek Substantives. 


N. Pénelops, Lednidis, 
G. Pénelopés, Lednidae, 
D. Pénelopae, Lednidae, 
Ac. Pé&nelopén, Lednidam, én, 
Vv. Pénelops, Lednida, 
Ab. Pénelop&._ Lebnida. 
Second Declension. 
Délos, us, Tlion, um, $Panthfis, 
Dali, Tiit, Panthi, 
pals, Tis, Panthé, 
Déalon, um, Hlion,um, § Panthfin, 
Déle, Nlion,um, § Pantht, 
Dais. his, Panthd, 
Third Declension. 
Soldn, Solo, aér, air. Xenophdn, 
Solinis, § —qGeris, Xenophintis, 
Sol6ni, deri, Xenophdnti, 
Soldna, em, dera, em, Xenophinta, em, 
Soldn, iér, Xenophon, 
Soldne. dere, Xenophdnte. 
N. Thalés, Paris, 
G. Thal-étis, -is, Paridis, os, 
D. Thal-étt, -, Paridi, 1, 
Ac. Thal-éta, -6n,-em, Par-ida, -im, -in, 
Vv. Thalé, Pari, Paris, 
Ab. Thalé, Paride. 
Mixed Declensions. 
. Ii. | ae 66 
N. Orphéts, Athis, 
G. Orphe!, é1, Ath6, Snis, 
D. Orphed, Ath5, 
Ac. Orpheum, ea, Ath3, dn, Snem, 
Vv. Orphét, Athos, 
Ab. Orphed, Athine. 


First Declension. 


Anchisée, 
Anchisae, 
Anchisae, 
Anchisén, am, 
Anchisé, &, 4, 
Anchisé&, 


Androgeds, us, 
Androgel, 


Androge6, 
Androgetn, 5, dna, 
Androgeds, 


_ Androgesd, 


Atlas, 
Atlantis, 
Atlanti, 
Atlanta, | 
Atli,. 
Atlante. 


hérde, hero, 


hérde, 
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Tl. «oT. 1. it. I. IV. 
N. Achillés, eus, Sdcratés, Did5, 
G. Achillis, ef, 1, eds,  Sdcratis, f, Didtis, Snis, 
D. Achillf, Sdoratl, Did8, oni, 
Ac. Achillem, ea, &n, Sdcratén, em, Didd, Snem, 
Vv. Achillés, &,é0,e,  Sdcraté, es, Did6, © 
Ab. Achille, &, 1, Sdcrate. Did6, ne, 


Remakks.—1. In the Gen. Pl. -dn and -ein are found in the titles of 
books ; as, Geirgictin, Metamorphdsedn. 

2. Many Greek names, of the Third Declension in Latin, pass over 
into the First Declension in the Plural ; as, ThitcPdidis, Hyperidae, and 
many names in -oratés ; as Sdcratés; P]., Sdcratae (also Sdcratés), 

3. In transferring Greek words into Latin, the Accusative Singular 
was sometimes taken as the stem: 


So xparfp, Acc. xparfipa, (punch) bowl. 
cratér, critéris (masc.), and cratéra (créterra) crit@rae (fem.). 


Laranls, Acc. Ladaptva, Salamis. 
Salamis, Salaminis, and Salama, ae. 


66. NorEes.—1. Singular: Genitive. The Greek termination 0e0 (0) appears 
rarely in early Latin, but & (ov) is more frequent, especially in geographical names, eéc. 
The termination -og (os) is rare except in feminine patonymice in -ig, -as, (G. -idos, 


-ados). 
2. Dative. The ending -[ is very rare ; and rarer still is the Dat. in - from femi- 


nince In -§, and Dat. in -¥ from Nominatives in -ys, 

3. Accusative. -@ is the most common termination in the Third Declension, and is 
found regularly in some words otherwise Latinized ; as Mera, aethera, Stems in -3 
usually have -§, very rarely -On, 

4. Plural. In the Second Declension 0@ is found occasionally in the Nom., in early 
Latin ; as, adelphoe, The Third Declension shows freqnently 6g in the Nom. and dg 
in the Accusative ; also occasionally § in the Nom. and Acc. of neuters, and -gj (but 
only in the poets) in the Dative. 

5. For other peculiarities, not observable in the paradigms, the dictionaries should 
be consulted. Sometimes the forms are merely transliterations of Greek cascs. 


IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 


1. Redundant Substantives. (Abundantia.) 


67. A. Heterogeneous Substantives, or those whose gender varies : 
1. The variation occurs in several cases in either number or in both, 


abrotonum, -us, a plant (rare), clipeus, -um, shield, 


aevom (um), -us, «age, collum, “us, neck, 
baculum, -us, slaff, costum, -us, a plant (rare), 
balteus, -um, girdle, forum, us, market, 
buxus, -um, boz-wood (rare),  giladius, “um, sword, 
(calamister], -um, curling-tron (rare), intibus, “um, succory (rare), 
ciseus, -um, cheese, iugulum, -us, collar-bone, 
cavom (um), -us, cavity, nardum, -us, ard (rare), 
cingulum, -us, belt, nisus, “um, 08, 
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palitum, -us, palate, thésaurus, -um, /reasure, 
pileus, “um, cap, uterus, -um, womb, 

sagum, -us, cloak, vallus, “um, palisade, 
tergum, -us, back, and many others. 


2. The gender varies in Singular and Plural. a. The Plural has 
“ea sometimes, while the Singular ends in -us (or -er) : olfvus, hill, iocus, 
jest, locus (loca, localitves ; loci, usually passages in books, topics), and 
many others, especially names of places. 

b. The Plural has -i, while the Singular ends in -um: Mflum, thread, 
frénum, di/, ristrum, hoe, and many others. 

68, B. Heteroclites, or substantives which show different stems with 
the same Nominative ; Metaplasts, or those which have certain forms 
from another than the Nominative stem. 


1. lst, 2d. esseda, eum, chariot, margarita, -um, peari, 
ostrea, “um, oyster, 
2. 1st, th. dfiritia, 8s, hardness, materia, -88, matter, 
and many others. See 68, Rr. 2. 
8. 2d, 1st. mendum, -a, /aull, sertum, @, wreath. 


The following form their Plural according to the First Declension only: balneum, 
bath, délicium, weasure, epulum, languet, fulmentam, prop. 

: 2d, 3d. sequester, trustee, Mulciber, Vulcan. 

5. 2d, 4th. Many names of trees of the Second Declension have certain cases 
‘according to the Fourth; never, however, the Gen. and Dat, Pl., and very rarely the 
Dat. Sing. ; a8 cornus, cupressus, figus, fious, laurus, myrtus, pinus, and a 
few others. 

Also angiportus, alley, colus, (istqf, domus, house, and a large number of sub- 
stantives of the Fourth Declension which have one or two cases of the Second ; so 
arcus has G. arcl; cénatus (-um), ifissus (-um), vultus have Nom. Pl. in a; 
sendtus has Gen. Sing. sen&ti, See 61, nr, NN. 

Finally, some subetuntives of the Second Declension form individual cases accord- 
ing to the Fourth : fast! (Ac. Pl. fiistfis), fretum (N. fretus, Ab. fret fi), lectus (G. 
lecttis), tribfitum (N. tribfitus), and others. 

6. 2d, 5th. diluvium, -és, flood. 

7. 8d. 2d. Vas, vessel, and vasum ; palumbes, pigeon, and palumbus; [itiger), 
acre, and ifigerum ; all Greek nouns in -a (G. atis), as po&ma, poem (G. po’matis), 
but Pl. Gen. poSmatérum, Dat. Abl. podmatis. 

8. 3d, 5th. Fames, hunger, tibes, corruption, have Abl. famé, tébé; requiés, 
quiet (G. " Otis) has Acc. requiem, Abi. requié; satiais (G. dtis) is early and late for 
satictis, suficiency, and a form satiée is cited from late authors; plébs (G. plébis), 
commons, and pléb&s (G. pl&bef). 

9. 4th, 3d. Specus, cave, has occasionally forms of the Third Declension. 

10. 2d, 3d, 1st. Vesper, evening, has Acc. vesperum; Dat. Abl. vesperd; Pi. 
Nom. vespera of the Second Declension ; Acc. vesperam ; Abl. vesperé of the First ; 
Gen. vesperis; Abl. vespere ; Loc. vespere, vesperi of the Third. 

11. 4th, 2d, 3d. Penus, food, (G. fis). Forms of the Second Declension are rare ; 
of the Third early and late. 

12. Variations in the same Declension : femur (G. femoris, feminis, ¢fc.): iecur 
(G. iecoris, iecinoris, ¢¢c.); pecus, exrly, also pecu (G. pecoris, pecudis, elc.). 

Also &llée and &lléx, baccar and baccaris, cassis and cassida, lac and lacte 
(early), p&inis and pine (early), r6te and rétis, satias and satiet&s. 
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Defective Substantives. . 


¥. SUBSTANTIVES DEFECTIVE IN NUMBER. 


69, A. Substantives used in Singular only : Singularia tantam, 
Most abstract substantives, and names of materials; such as 


ifistitia, Justice, aurum, gold. 
B. Substantives used in Plural only : Pltr&lia tantum. 

altéria, ium, altar (sing. late). . Insidiae, ambuscade. 
ambf&gée, round about. lactés, intestines. 
angustiae, stratis. limenta, lamentations. 
antae, door-posts. lautomiae, stone-quarries. 
antés, rows (of vines). lfberl, children. 
arma, orum, arms. m&née, _ shades of the dead. 
armimenta, drum, tackle. manubiae, spoils. 
bellaria, drum, = dessert. minae, threute. 
bigae, quadrigae, ‘20-horse, four-horse moenia, ium, town-wall. 

chariot (sing. late). nfindinae (-num), market. 
cancelll, lattice. nfiptiae, wedding. 
cassés, toils (snare). palpebrae, eyelids (sing. late). 
caulae, opening. parentélia, JSestival for dead rela- 
oervicés, neck; (sing. early, late, tons. 

and poet.). parietinae, ruins. 
cibaria, victuals. penitée, the Penates. 
claustrum, lock (sing. late). phalerae, trappings. 
clitellae, pack-eaddle. praecordia, Srum, diaphragm. 
oddicilli, a short note. praestrigiae, Sugglers’ tricks. 
compedés, Setters. precés, -um, prayer. 
crepundia, drum, rattle. tiae, Jrst-fruils. 
cfinae, cradle. quisquiliae, rubbish. 
divitiae, riches. reliquiae, remains. 
dfiméta, drum, thorn-bush. r6nés, kidneys. 
epulae(epulum), danquet. salinae, aclt-pits. 
exoubiae, watching. schlae, stairway. 
exsequiae, Suneral procession. sentés, brambles, 
exta, drum, the internal organs. spolia, drum, spotls (sing. late, and 
exuviae, equipments. poet.). 
fac&tiae, williciem (sing. ear- sponsalia, ium,  detrofhal. 

ly and late). suppetiae, succor (carly and late). 
fisti (fistfis), calendar. talaria, ium, winged sandals. 
faucés, gullet. tenebrae, darkness. 
foriae, holidays. thermae, warm bathe. 
flibra, breezes. tdnsillae, tonsils. 
fords, door (sing. early, tormina, calte. 

late and poet.). tricae, tricks. 
friga, strawberries. Gténsilia, ium, —necersaries. 
gratés, thanks. valvae, Solding-doors. 

winter quarters. verbera, um, acourging (sing. poet, 

Idfis, Kalendae, ides, Calends, and late). 

Nonae, Nones. vindiciae, a legal claim. 
incfindbula, awaddling-clothes. virgulta, trum, shrubbery. 
indfitiae, truce. entratle (sing. poet. 
inferiae, sacrifices for the dead. and late). 
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Nores.—1. Four of these have the Abl. Sing. in -e: amb&ge, compede, fauce, 


prece. 

2. Names of persons or towns, and collectives and the like, may be either singu- 
laria tantum, as Ifippiter; Roma; capillus, fair; or pifirdlia tantum, as 
ma&idr&s, ancestors; Quiritée; liberi, children ; pulmBnés, /ungs. Many of these 
are not included in the above list, which is meant to contain only the principal forms. 


Akin to pltirailia tantum are : 
C. Substantives used in Plural with a special sense: Neterologa. 


aedés, is, temple (better aedis), aedés, house, palace. 
aqua, water, aquae, mineral springs. 
auxilium, help, auxilia, auciliaries, reinforcements. 
carcer, prison, caroerés, barriers. 

castrum, Jort, castra, camp. 

o6ra, war, cBrae, waren tablets. 
comitium, place of assemblage, comitia, assemblage for voting. 
copia, abundance, cdpiae, JSorces, troope. 
délicium, pleasure, déliciae, pe... 

facultas, capability, facult&t&s, goods. 

finis, end, limit, finés, territory, borders. 
fortiina, fortune, fortfiinae, possessions. 

habéna, atran, habénae, reins. 
impedimentum, Aindrance, impedimenta, baggage. 

littera, letter (of the alphabet), litterae, epistle, literature. 
lfidus, game, school, lfidt, public games. 

opera, work, operas, workmen. 

pars, part, partés, also role. 

rdetrum, beak, rostra, the tribunal at Rome. 
sors, lot, sortés, also oracie. 

tabula, board, tablet, tabulae, also accounts. 
vigilia, — a night-watch, vigiliae, pickets. 


2. SUBSTANTIVES DEFECTIVE IN CASE, 


70. A. Substantives occurring in only one case: Gen. dicis, form; Acc. infitias 
(fre), (to) die; pessum (ire), (to) perixh : Abl. ponds, in teeight ; sponte, of free will ; 
t&bd, corruption (Gen. late) ; and many verbals in fi, a8 aocitfi, admonitti, arcessittl, 
codctfi, compressfl, concéesf, domitfi, inductfl, interpositfi, invitati, ifissti 
(other forms late), inifissf, mand&tf, missfi, nétf, permisst, prémptf, rogatt. 
A few others occur occasionally in ante-claesical and post-claseical Latin. 

B. Substantives with only two cascs : fais, neflis, Sing. N. Ac.; instar, Sing. N. Ac.; 
internecid, Sing. Ac. Ab.; naucum, Sing. G. Ac.; secus, Sing. N. Ac.; spinter, Sing. 
N. Ac.; suppetiae, Plur. N. Ac., anda few others. Some verbals in -yshavein Plural 
only Nom. and Acc., as impetfis, monitfis, Greek neuters in -og have only Nom. and 
Acc. Singular. 

C. Substantives with three cascs : faex, Sing. N., D., Plar. Ab.; virus, aime ; Sing. 
N., G., Ab. 

D. Defective substantives with more than three cases are numerous, but In the 
classical period the most important are : calx, dime, ode, [daps], dica, (dicid), fldmen, 
blast, forum, [frfix), [indigo], later, lfix, (ops), de, mouth, pax, rémex, vis, [vix], 
and most substantiver of the Fifth Declension. The Nominatives in brackets do not 
occur, but only oblique cases. 

RB. Némé, nobody, substitutes for Gen. and Abi. nfillfus hominis, and nfilld 
homine. In the Dat. and Acc. it is normal; némin{, néminem, 
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71, III. Pecullarities. 
Ss, assis (m.), @ copper. | iter, itineris (n.), way, route 
auceps, aucupis, fowler. — iecur, ieooris (n.), fiver. 
bés (for bovs), bovis (c.), ax, cow. iecinoris, iecineris, iocineris, 

G. Pl. boum. Ifippiter, Iovis. 

D. Ab. bfibus, bobus. mel, mellis (n.), honey. 
caput, capitis (n.), head. nix, nivis (f.), snow. 
anceps, ancipitis, two-headed. os, ossis (n.), bone (48 R.). 

De el -cipitis, headlong. . Gs, Oris (n.), mouth. 
car, carnis (f.), fesh. pollis, pollinis (m.), four. 

Pi. G. carnium. san sanguinis (m.), Wood. 
Cer&s, Cereris, Ceree. senex, senis, od man. 
fir, farris (n.) spelt. supelléz, supelldctilis (f.), furnizure, 
fel, fellis (n.), gal. Venus, Veneris, Venus. . 


femur, femoris (n.), thigh. 
feminis. 
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72. The adjective adds a quality to the substantive. Ad- 
jectives have the same declension as substantives, and accord- 
ing to the stem-characteristic are of the First and Second, or 
Third Declension. 


Adjectives of the First and Second Declension. 


73. Stems in -o for masculine and neuter, -a for feminine ; 
nominative in -us, -@, -um; (er), -a, -um. The same variations 
in termination occur as in the substantives; except that 
adjectives in -ius form Singular Genitive and Vocative regu- 
larly. See 33, R. 1 and 2. 


Bonus, bona, bonum, gvod. 


iM. F. N. x. FY. N. 
Se.—N. bonus, bona, bonum. Px.—bonl, bonae, bona, 
G. bonl, bonae, _ bonf. bontrum, bonfrum, bondrum. 
D. bond, bonae, bond. bonis, bonis, bonis. 
Ac. bonum, benam, bonum. bonds, bongs, bona. 
V. bone, bona, >bonum, bon, bonae, bona. 
Ab. bond, bon&, bond. bonis, bonis, bonis. 


Miser, misera, miserum, treéched. 
Se.—N. mizer, misera, miserum.Pr.—miserl, miserae, 


G. miserl, , miserl. miser miserfrum, miserdrum, 
D. miserd, miserae, miserd, miseris, miseris, miseris 
Ac. miserum, miseram, miserum. miserds, miseris, misera. 

V. miser, , miserum, ; 
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Piger, pigra, pigrum, slow 
Se.—N. piger, pigra, pigrum. P..—pigri, pigrae,  pigra. 
G pigrae, pigri. pigrdrum, pigrirum, pigrérum., 
D. pigrd, pigrae, pigrd pigris, pigris,  pigris. 
Ac. pigrum, pigram, pigrde, pigris, pigra. 
V. piger, pigra, pigram. pigri, pigrae,  pigra. 
Ab. pigrd, pigré, pigrd. pigris,  pigris, pigris. 


RemMaRk.—For irregularities in the declension of ambé, both, duo, 
two, see 95; for meus, my, see 100, B. I. 


74, Stems in -ro follow the same principle in the forma- 
tion of the Nominative masculine as the substantives, except 
that -us is retained in ferus, wild, properus, guick, praepro- 
perus, praeposterus, absurd, inferus, lower (infer is early), 
superus, upper (super is early), and a few others in late Latin ; 
also when -ro is preceded by a long vowel; as, austérus, 


harsh, mattrus, carly, précérus, fali, pirus, pure, sevérus, 
serious, sincérus, sincere, sérus, /ate, vérus, true. 


REMARKS.—1. Dextera, dexterum, efc., right, are found side by side 
with dextra, dextrum, efc., throughout the language (see 8, 2). CaEsaR 
uses only the shorter form. 

2. A few adjectives of this class lack the Nom. Sing. wholly or in 
part ; so there is no c&terus or posterus in the classical period. 


75, Nores on THe Casgs.—1. The Gen. Sing. in -{ from adjectives in -fus occurs 
occasionally in inscriptions and in late authors. The Gen. Sing. fem. in early Latin 
had sometimes @{, and in inscriptions occasionally -aeg and -og, 

2. The Dat. Sing. fem. in early Latin occasionally ended in -&J, and in the oldest 
inscriptions in -&, 

8. In carly inscriptions the -@ of the Abl. is occasionally retained. 

4. Very rarely in early inscriptions does the Nom. P]. masc. end in -6ig, and in one 
case the Nom. Pl. fem of a perfect participle ends in -@, 

5. In poetry, but at all periods, we find -um alongside of -6rum and -€rum In the 
Gen. Plural. ; 

6. In the Dat. and Abl. Pl. -ifs from adjectives in -ins is often contracted to is; 
usually in names of months and In adjectives formed from proper names. In early 
inscriptions -&bus is found occasionally for -Ig in the Dat. and Abi. Pl. feminine. 


76. The so-called pronominal adjectives alter, one of the 
two ; alteruter (a combination of alter and uter), ether of 
the two; alius, other; neuter, necther ; nallus, zone; sodlus, 
sole ; totus, whole ; illus, any ; tinus, ove ; uter, which of the 
two, and their compounds, show the following variations in 
declension : 
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x. They usually make the Gen. Sing. in--fus for all genders, 


RemakgKs.—1. The Gen. alfus is very rare, and as a possessive its 
place is usually taken by alignus. 

2. The £ of the ending -fus (except in alfus) could be shortened in 
. poetry. This was usually the case with alter, and regularly in the 
compounds of uter; as, utriusque, 

Norg.—The regular forms are carly and rare; in classica) prose only nfillf (Cro. 
Roec. Com. 16, 48) and occasionally aliae, . 

2. They usually make the Dat. Sing. in -L 


Nore.—Regular forms are sometimes found, but in classical prose only alterae, 
nfill5, tdtd, and perhaps tdteae. Alf is found in early Latin for alii, 


3. In the compound alteruter we find usually both parts declined’; 
sometimes the second only. 
4. Alius makes Nom. and Acc. Sing. neuter irregularly : aliud, - 


Notr.—Alis and alid, for alius and aliud, are early and rare ; the latter, however, 
occurs several times in Luce. and once in CaTULLus. 


Adjectives of the Third. Deciension.. 


77. The declension of the adjectives of the Third Declen- 
sion follows the rules given for the substantives. 

Most adjectives of the Third Declension are vowel stems 
in -l, with two (rarely three) endings in the Nominative. 

The remaining adjectives of the Third Declension are con- 
sonant stems and have one ending only in the Nominative. 


ADJECTIVES OF TWO ENDINGS, 


78. 1. These have (except stems in -ri) one ending in the 
Nominative for masculine and feminine, one for neuter. _ 

Most stems in -i form the masculine and feminine alike, 
with Nominative ins; but the Nominative neuter weakens 
the characteristic i into e. (Compare mare, sea.) 

2. Several stems in -i, preceded by r (er, tr, br), form the 
Nominative masculine, not by affixing s, but by dropping the 
i and inserting short e before the r, as, stem Aecri, sharp, 
Nom., acer (m.), acris (f.), acre (n.). 

These adjectives are dcer, alacer, campester, celeber, celer, equester, 
palfister, pedester, puter, salfiber, silvester, terrester, volucer, and the last 
four months ; and are sometimes called adjectives of three endings. 

The e belongs to the stem in celer, celeris, celere, swift, and therefore 
appears in all cuses. 
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M. and F. N. M. . F. N. 


Sea.—N. facilis, easy. facile, foer, sharp, acris, Gere, 
G. facilis, facilis, ficris, cris, Scris, 
D. facili, facill, deri, cri, cri, 
Ac. facilem, facile, ficrem, fcrem, cre, 
V. facilis, — facile, fcer, Soris, ficre, 
Ab. facill, facilf, fcri. fori, Sort. 
Pu.—N.  facilés, facilia, Sorta, Sorte, doria, 


G. facilium, facilium, Scrium, Gcrium, dcrium, 
D. facilibus, facilibus, Scribus, § oribus, Acribus, 
Ac. facilés (is), facilia, Gorée (is),  dords (is), dcria, 
V. facilés, facilia, Sorte, Korte,  dcria, 
Ab. facilibus. facilibus. Soribus. doribus. doribus, 


REemarkK.—Stems in -&H and -ri differ from the substantiva] declen- 
sion in not suffering apocope in the Nom. Sing. neuter, except occa- 
sionally capital. See 56. | 


79, Remargs.—1. Many adjectives of two endings (except stems 
in -ri) have also -e in the Ablative. This is found chiefly in the poets, 
very rarely, if ever, in classical prose, occasionally in early and pre- 
Augustau prose, and more often in inscriptions. When, however, 
these adjectives become proper names, -@ is the rule. See 57, k. 2, N. . 

2. The Gen. Pl. in -um is found occasionally in inscriptions, fre- 
quently in the poets. In classical prose are found only Titiénsum and 
familidrum, 


Norrs.—1. The Nom. PI. has in early Latin not unfrequently -{g, 

2. In the Acc. Pl., masc. and fem., of adjectives, the ending -{ig (61s) is found along- 
side of -8g in every period of the language, though in decreasing proportion, and after 
the Augustan period principally in omnis, 


ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING. 


80. Adjective stems of one ending (consonant stems) close 
with 1, r, 8s, ap mute, a K mute, orat mute. Examples are: 


vigil, aler‘, memor, mindful, pauper, poor, cicur, ‘ame, ptib&e, adult, vetus, old, 


vigilis. memoris, pauperis, cicuris, ptiberis, veteris. 
particeps, sharing, caelebs, unmarried, inops, poor. 
participis. caelibis, inopis, 
auda&x, bold, félix, lucky, duplex, doule, ferdx, Aerce, par savage, 
audicis. félicis. duplicis. ferdcis. 


dives, rich, déses, elothful, compos, possessed of, prtidéns, zise, concors, harmonious, 
divitis, désidis, compotis. pridentis, concordis. 
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Present active participles are also consonant stems and 
follow the same declension. 


81. The stem varieties are : 


1. Liquid stems tn (a) -l; vigil (G. vigil-is), alert, pervigil; (d) -r: par (G. 
par-is), equal, impé&r (these two lengthen the vowel in the Nom.), compar, and three 
others; pauper (G. pauper-is), poor, fiber; memor (G. memor-is), mindful, im- 
memor; concolor (G. -dr-is), and three other componniis of color; dégener (G. 
-er-is), from genus (G. gener-is), 

2. Sibilant stems in (a) -8: exos (G. exoes-is), boneless (Lucr.); (0) -r: gnérus 
(G. gn&rur-is; Paut.), Ligns, vetus; pfiibés (G. pfiiber-is), impfibés. 

8 Mute stems in (u) a K-mute: andix (GQ. audfc-is), dDold, and four others: félix 
(G. félic-is), pernix, atrdx (G. atrdc-is), ferdx, véldx; exléx (G. -lig-is); trux 
(G. truc-is), redux ; the multiplicatives in plex (G. -plic-is), as simplex, efc. (b) A 
P-mute : inops (G. inop-is) ; caelebs (G. caelib-is) ; compounds of -ceps (G. -cip-is, 
from capere), a8 particeps, ‘and of -ceps (G. -cipit-is, from caput), 18 anceps, prae- 
ceps (PLAUT. sometimes uses, in the Nom., ancipes, praecipes, efc.). (c) A T-mute: 
hebes (G. hebet-is) and three others ; loouplés (G. -pl8t-is) and three others ; dives 
(G. divit-is), for which in poetry dis (G. dit-is), sdspes ; compos (G. compot-is), 
impos ; superstes (G. -sti-tis), Kles; exhérds (G. ad-is); d&ses (G. désid-is), 
reses ; compounds from substantives : " ensors (G. -sort-is), ‘exeors ; ; concors, dis- 
cors, misericors, sScors, vScors ; expers ((i. -ert-is), iners, sollers; &méns (G. 
&ment-is), d&m6ns ; intercus (G. cut-is); pernox (G. -nooct-is) ; bipés (G. -ped-is), 
quadrupés, Klipés : adjectives and participles in -&ns, -8ns G. -ant-is, -ent-is) ; 
and proper names in -fis (G. &t-is), -Is (G. -It-is), -ns (G. -nt-is), -rs (a. -rt-is), 
Arpinés, Samnis, Veiéns, Camers. 


82. The consonant stems have the same forms in all the 
genders, except that in the Accusative Singular, and in the 
Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural, the neuter is 
distinguished from the masculine and feminine. : 

In the oblique cases they follow in part the declension of 
vowel stems ; thus, 

1. In the Ablative Singular they have 1 and e—when used 
as adjectives commonly 1; when used as substantives com- 
monly e. | 

The participles, as such, have e ; but used as substantives 
or adjectives, either e or i, with tendency to 1. 

2. In the neuter Plural they have ia; except vetus, old, 
which has vetera. Many have no neuter. 

3. In the Genitive Plural they have: ium, when the stem- 
characteristic is preceded by a long vowel or a consonant ; 
um, when the characteristic is preceded by a short vowel. 
The participles have ium, 
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_ M. and F. N. M.ondF. 38 N. Mand F. N. 


Sa.—-N. f@lix/ucky,félix,  prtid&ns,7rice, priidéns, vetus, wd, vetus, 
G. félicis, félicis, prfidentis, priidentis, veteris, veteris, 
D. félici, felicil, pridenti, priidenti, veterl, veterti, 
Ac. félicem, félix, pridentem, prfdéns, veterem, vetus, 
Vv. félix, felix, prfidéns, prtdéns, vetus, vetus, 
Ab. f@lici(e) félfci(e) prfidenti(e) pridenti(e) vetere(f) vetere (D 


PL—N. félicts, f€licia, priident&s, priidentia, veter&s, vetera, 
G. f€licium, félicium, prfidentium, pridentium, veterum, veterum, 
D. f€licibus, félicibus, prfidentibus, prtidentibus, veteribus, veteribus, 
Ac. félicts, f@licia, prfidentés, pridentia, veterés, vetera, 
V. f@lic&e, f€licia, prfident&, prtidentia, veteris, vetera, 
Ab. félicibus, félicibus. pridentibus, pridentibus, veteribus, veteribus, 


M. and F. N. M. and F. N. 
Se.—N. amins, loving, amfns, Pi.—amantée, amantia, 
G. amantis, amantis, amantium, amantium, 
D. amanti, amantl, amantibus, amantibus, 
Ac. amantem, amiins, amantés (is), amantia, ° 
Vv. améns, amins, amantés, amantia, 
Ab. amante (D. amante (f). amantibus. amantibus, 


83, Remark.—In early and late Latin, and at all periods in the 
poets, -e is often found for -£ in the Abl. Singular. In classical prose 
we find regularly oompote, déside, imptbere, participe, paupere, pibere, 
superstite, vetere, and frequently divite (but always diti), quadrupede, 
sapiente. With participles, -1 is usual when they are used as adjectives, 
but classical prose shows -e also in antec&déns, candéns, cdnsentiéns, 
déspiciéns, effluéns, hiins, imminéns, Influéns, prdfiluéms, consequéns (but 
sequéns not before Livy), titubans, verténs, 


Notes.—1. In the Nom. and Acc. Pl. -{g for &g belongs to early Latin and the poets, 
but a few cases of the Acc. are still fonnd in Cicero. In the case of participles -fg is 
very common, and is the rule in VERait and Horacsg. In the neuter, -a for -ia is 
found only in fibera, vetera; ditia is always used for the unsyncopated form 


divitia. 
2. Compound adjectives, whose primitives had -um in Gen. Pl., have usually -um 


instead of -ium; quadrupés, quadrupedum, and other compounds of p&s; inops, 
inopam ; supplex, supplicum. Also, cicur, cicurum; vetus, veterum; dives, 
divitum; locuplé, locuplétum (rare, usually -ium), In the poets and in later 
writers, -ym is not unfrequently found where classical prose uses -ium., 


Irregular Adjectives. 

84, A. ABUNDANTIA. 

1. Some adjectives which end in -us, -a, -um, in the classical times, 
show occasionally in early Latin, in the poets, and in later Latin, forms 
in -is, -e, ¢. g., imbécillus and imbécillis; Infrénus and infrénis; biiugus 
and biiugis, violentus and violéns; indecdrus and indecoris; so also 
perpetuus and perpes. In a number of other adjectives the variant 
forms are very rare or disputed. 
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2. Many adjectives which end in -is, -e, in the classical times, show 
parallel forms in -us, -a, -am, in early Latin, and more rarely in late 
Latin. Adjectives in -us, -a, -am, in early Latin, secin to have had a 
tendency to go over into forms in -is, -e, Thus, hilarus is the regular 
form in early Latin ; in Cicero it is used side by side with hilaris, 
and later hilaris is universal. Other examples in the classical period 
are inermis and inermus; imberbis and imberbus; Alaris and dlérius; 
auxilifris and auxilidrius; intercaldris and intercalirius; tiliris and 
talarius, 

85, B. DeEFrEctIveE. . 

1. Several adjectives lack a Nom. Singular, wholly or in part : as, 
odtera (f.), odterum, perperum (n.), nfpernm (n.), primdcis (G.), bimaris 
(G.), bimatris (G.), tricorporis (G.), and a few others. 

2. Some adjectives are defective in other cases: thus, exspés and 
perdius, -a are found only in the Nom.; exléx only in the Nom. and Acc. 
(exlégem); pernox only in Nom., Abl. (pernocte), and Nom. Pl. (pernoctés, 
rare) ; centimanus has only the Acc. Sing. (Hor., Ov.) ; also finimanus 
(Liv.), and a few others. . 

C. INDECLINABLES. 

Néquam ; potis, and pote (carly); friigi; macte (mactus, -um, very 
Tare) ; necesse, necessum, and necessus (early and poetical) ; volup and 
volupe (early) ; and the judicial damnis, | 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


86. The Degrees of Comparison are: Positive, Compara- 
tive, and Superlative. 

The Comparative is formed by adding to the consonant 
stems the endings -ier for the masculine and feminine, and 
-ius for the neuter. 

The Superlative is formed by adding to the consonant 
stems the endings -is-simus, -a, -um (earlier -is-sumus),. 

Vowel stems, before forming the Comparative and Super- 
lative, drop their characteristic vowel. 


Positrve. CoMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
M. and F. N. 
altus, a, um, Maaste altior, higher, altius, altissimus, a, um, highest. 
fortis, e,  brare, fortior, fortius, fortissimus 
fitilis,e, useful, fitilior, fitilius, fitilissimus. 


audaz, bold, audacior, aud&cius, aud&cissimus. 
pridéns, = wise, pridentior, prfidentius, prfidentissimus, 


Nors.—In early Latin we find very rarely -id¢ for jor ; also -ior used for the neuter 
as well, 
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Pecullarities. 
87. 1. Adjectives in -er add the Superlative ending (-rumas) -rimus 
(for -simus by assimilation ; see 9, 1) directly to the Nominative mascu- 
line. The Comparative follows the rule. 


PosITIvE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
miser, a, um, wretched, miserior, miserius, _miserrimus. 
celer, is,e, = swift, celerior, oelerius, .  celerrimus, 


Goer, Acris, icre, sharp, Gcrior, dcrius, dcerrimus. 


REMARKS.—1. Dexter, righi, and sinister, /eft, have always dexterior 
and sinisterior in the Comparative. Déterior, worse, déterrimus, licks a 
Positive. , 

2. Vetus, old, has Comp. veterior (archaic) or vetustior; Sup., 
veterrimus, Mdatfirus, ripe, has occasionally Sup. métfirrimus in addi- 
tion to the normal m&tfriesimus. 


Nore.—In carly Latin and in inscriptions this rule is occasionally violated. Thus 
celerissimus in Exnivs ; integrissimus, miseriseimus, in inscriptions. 


2. Some Comparatives in -er-ior, whose Positive is lacking or rare, 
form the Superlative either in -rémus by metathesis ; or in -imus or 
-umus; or in both. These are: citerior, on this stde, citimus (rare) ; 
exterior, owfer, extrémus, extimus (lntter not in Cic.) ; dexterior (87, 
I, RB. I { once in Crc.), dextimus (rare ; not in Cic.); inferior, lower, 
infimus, Imus; interior, zzner, intimus; posterior, hinder, postrémus, 
postumus; superior, upper, suprémus, summus. 


3. Six adjectives in -ilis add -limus to the stem, after dropping -i, to 
form the Superlative ; perhaps by assimilation : facilis, easy ; difficilis, 
hard ; similis, /ike ; dissimilis, unlike ; gracilis, slender, and humilis, low. 


facilis, Comp. facilior, Sup. facillimus. 


4. Adjectives in -dicus, -ficus, -volus, borrow the Comparative and 
Superlative from the participial forms in -dfcéns, -ficéns, and -voléns, 


benevolus, denerolent, Comp. benevolentior, Sup. benevolentissimus, 
maledicus, scurrilous. maledicentior, maledicentissimus. 
magnificus, distinguished. miagnificentior, miagnificentissimus. 


Nore. —Benevoléns, malevoléns, maledicéns, stil! occur in early Latin. 
s. In like manner egénus and proévidus form their Comparative and 
Superlative. ° 


egénus, needy, egentior, egentissimus. 
providus, far-sighted, providentior, providentissimus, 
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6. Adjectives in -us (os), preceded by a vowel (except those in -quos), 
form the Comparative and Superlative by means of magis and m&ximé, 
more and most. 


iddneus, fz, Comp. magis iddneus, Sup. m&xims iddneus. 
But . 

antiquos, o/d, Comp. antiquior, Sup. antiquissimus. 

RemarK.—But pius, pious, which lacks the Comparative, forms the 
Superlative regularly, piissimus (in inscriptions also pientissimus) ; like- 
wise in late Latin, impius, 

Nores.—1. A few words, chiefly in early Latin, show the normal comparison. In 
Cic. only, assiduissimé (adv.) and alsius. “ 

2. Comparison by means of pifis and plfirimum is late. 

7. Some Comparatives and Superlatives are in use, whilst the cor- 
responding Positive is either lacking or rare. 


So d&8terlor (87, 1, B. x); Sclor, swi/t, Scissimus; potior, detter, potissimus; 
exterior, outer (87, 2), from exterus, on the outside, and prep. extra, without ; 
superior, upper (87, 2), from superus, on the top, and prep. supra, above ; Inferior, 
lower (87, 2), from inferus, de/ow, and prep. infr&, deo ; posterior, hinder (87, 2), 
from posterus, coming q/ter, and prep. post, after; citerior, on this side (87, 2), 
from citer, and prep. cltril, on this side. 


8. The Positive stem of existing Comparatives is sometimes met with 
only in a preposition or an adverb; as, ante, before ; anterior, that ¢s 
before ; prope, near ; propior, proximus; filterior, further, tltimus, from 
filtri, beyond ; interior, cnner, intimus, from intra, within ; prior, former, 
primus, first, from prod, before ; sequior (late), worse, from secus, 


g. Many adjectives lack one or both of the degrees of comparison ; 
especially those denoting matertal, relatronshtp, time, ete. 


Novus, nev, falsus , untrue, meritus, deserved, have no Comparative. 
Longinquos, afar, propinquos, near, salfitéris, healthful, iuvenis, young (Com- 
parative ifinior), and senex, old (Comparative senior), have no Superlative. 
‘Youngest * and “oldest are expressed by minimus, m&ximus (n&tf), 
Note.—The Plaatine and late medioximus, middlemoet, lacka Positive and Com- 
parative. 


10. Dives, rich, shows in Cic. only divitior and divitissimus ; otherwise 
the Comparative and Superlative are found principally in poetry and 
later prose, the more usual forms being the syncopated dftior, ditissimus, 


88. Participles used as adjectives are subject also to the 
same laws of comparison: as, amans, loving, amantior, 
amantissimus; apertus, open, apertior, apertissimus, 
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89. The Superlative follows the declension of adjectives 
of Three Endings of the First and Second Declensions. The 
Comparative is declined according to the Third Declension, 
thus : , 

_M. and F, N MandF,  N 


Se.—N. _altior, altius. ~—- Pr—altidrés, altidra., 

- @. = altidris, altidris. - - altidrum, altidrum. 
D. _altidri, alti6ri. altidribus, altidribus. 
Ac.. altidrem, altius. . altidrés, altidra. 
Vv.  altior, altius. altibrée, altitra. 
Ab. altidreand-I, altidre and -J, altitribus, . altidribus. 


REMARKS.—1I. In classical prose the Abl. Sing. ends in -e, In the 
poets and in early and late prose, often in -L 

2. Extremely rare is the ending -is for -6s in the Nom. Plural. In 
the Acc. Pl. this ending -is (-6is) is more common but still not fre- 
quent, and confined mainly to pltiris, minOris, miidris, melidris. The 
neuter in -ia is found rarely in compltiria, and perhaps once in pltiria, 

3. The Gen. Pl. in -iam is found in pltirium and oompltrium only. 


90. Irregular Comparison. 
bonus, good, melior, melius, optimus. 
malus, bad, péior, péius, pessimus. 
magnus, great, mA&ior, miius, maximus, 
parvus, small, minor, minus, minimus. 
multus, much, 3. —— plfis (no Dat. nor Abl.), plfirimus. 


Pl. plfirés, pltra. 
complfirés, complfira and -ia, 


néquam, worthless, néquior, néquius, néquissimus., 
friigi (indecl.), frugal, friigalior, friigdlissimus. 
ADVERBS. 


91. Most adverbs are either oblique cases or mutilated 
forms of oblique cases of nominal or pronominal stems. 

The cases from which they are derived are principally the 
Accusative and the Ablative. 


1. (a) From the Accusative are Substantival Adverbs in -tim. This 
was a favorite formation, and is used very often in all periods. In the 
classical times the adverbs of this form are : 


Acervitim, articuldtim, centuriitim, certaétim, generétim, grad&tim, 
gregatim, membratim, paulatim, privdtim, séparatim, singuladtim, statim, 
summatim, viritim, tribfitim, strictim, pedetemptim, raptim, firtim, partim, 
praesertim, cdnféstim, and a few others ; disguised forms of -tim are : caesim, in- 
cisim, sénsim, cursim, passim, vicissim, for caed-tim (9, 1-3), e¢c.: also interim. 
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(5) A few very common adverbs are, perhaps, from Accusative Sin- 
gular feminine of adjectives and pronominal stems. Chiefly clam, 
secretly, odram, t one's presence, palam, openly, perperam, wrongly, tam, 
80, quam, as, aliquam, some, iam, already; and forms in -fariam, as bi- 
firiam, multifiriam, eic. | 

(c) The Accusative Singulur neuter of many adjectival and prono- 
minal stems is used as an adverb. Thts ts true of all Comparatires. 

Multum, much ; paulum, a little ; nimium, foo much; oéterum, for the 
rest; primum, first; postrémum, finally; potissimum, chiefly ; facile, 
eastly ; dulce, sweetly; triste, sadly; impfine, scol-free; aliquantum, 
somewhat, and others. 

To the Comparatives belong magis, more ; nimis, too ; satis, enough. 


(d) The Accusative Plural feminine is found in ali&s, at other times, 
perhaps in fors, out-of-doors. The Accusative Plural neuter is found 
in alia, oitera, omnia, and occasionally in reliqua and a few others. 


2. (a) From the Ablative are some substantival adverbs ; the princi- 
pal ones in classical Latin being domd, af home; impendid, greatly ; 
initid, at the outset ; modo, only; oppidd, very; principid, tn the begin- 
ning ; privétd, privately ; valg5, commonly ; forte, by chance ; m&ignopere, 
greatly, and other compounds of -opere; gratiis, for nothing, and ingr&- 
tils, and a few others. 


(6) Ablatives are also adverbs in & from adjectives in -us and -er: 
altus, Jofty, alt8; pulcher, beautiful, pulchré; miser, wretched, miser8, 

Also fer6 and fermé (Sup.), almost. 

(c) The Ablative of some adjectives and pronouns serves as an - 
adverb: 

ttitd, safely ; falsd, falsely ; perpetud, ceaselessly ; continud, forthwith ; 
improvisd, wnexpectedly ; primd, at first ; hde, here ; istd, there, ete. 

(2d) In a few cases the adverbial form is the Abl. Sing. feminine ; 

alié, otherwise ; aliquaé, somehow ; dexter& and dextri, fo the right; 
sinistri and laev&, to the left hand; qui, on which side; réota, 
straightway, and some others. 

(ec) A large number of these adjectives show adverbs in two end- 
ings, sometimes with a difference in meaning : 

cOnsultd and cdnsultd, purposely ; certé, at least, and oert8, certainly 
(cort8 acid, J certainly know ; cert scid, I know for certain) ; riré, thinly, 
and rérd, seldom; verb, in truth, and vers, true but; réct8, correctly, and 
réctd, straightway ; dexter& or dextri, fo the réght ; and dexter6, skillfully. 


(f) Ablatives are also qui, how (archaic), néquiquam, to no purpose ; 
alidqul, otherwise ; perhaps also dif, by day, and its compounds, 
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3. Locative in origin are the following, in addition to those men- 
tioned under 37, 5: di8 (in combination with numeral adjectives in 
carly Latin, as did septim!) and its compounds oottidié, dat/y, hodi8, fo- 
day, pridit, the day before, postridi8, the day after ; quotannis, yearly; 
foris, outside. Also many forms from the pronominal stems, as hie, illic, 
istic (isti belongs to early Latin and VERG.); sic, 80, ut (uti, utél), as ; 
ibi, ‘here, and its compounds alibi, ibidem; ubi (cubi), where, and its 
compounds. . 

4. Anumber of adverbs cannot be referred to a definite case, as : 
adverbs of separation: hinc, hence, illino (illim), istino (istim), thence ; 
temporal adverbs : tune, é/en, cam, when, quondam, once, quandd, when ? 
and its compounds; also, ante, before; post (poste), after; paene, almost ; 
prope, propter, scar, saepe, often ; circiter, around, praeter, pust; erg, 
therefore; cris, to-morrow ; haud (hau, haunt), not; item, likewise ; susque 
déque, ip and down; vix, scarcely. 


92, 1. Adjectives and participles of the Third Declension form their 
adverbs by adding -ter (-iter) to the stem ; stems in -nt dropping the t, 
and stems in a k-mute inserting the connecting vowel i before the end- 
ing; also a few adjectives of the Second Declension : 


fortis, brave, fortiter ; ferdx, eild, ferdciter ; priidéns, foresecing, priidenter. 
Exceptions : aud&x, dold, audfc-ter (scllom audaciter); difficilis, Aard 
to do, difficulter, difficiliter (but generally, ndn facile, vix, aegr6), and otbers. 


2. A large number of adjectives of the Second Declension in -us, -a, 
-um, and -er, -era, -erum, form in early and late Latin their adverbs by 
dropping the stem vowel and adding -iter (those in -tus added -er 
only). Many of these occur in classical writers alongside of the normal 
form in -6; himéniter and hfiminé, humanely; largiter and largé, 
lavishly; turbulenter and turbulenté, riofously. 

3. Some adverbs of origin are formed from substantival or adjectival 
stems by the ending -tus, In classical Latin mainly antiquitas, from 
early time, divinitus, from the gods; fanditus, from the foundation ; peni- 
tus, from the depths; r&dicitus, from the roots ; also intus, from within. 

4. The termination -vorsus, -vorsum, is used to show direction whither ; 
but in classical Latin it is found principally in the adverbs: intrdrsus 
(introévorsus), trwards ; prorsus (-um), onwards; rfirsus (-um, rfisum), 
back ; sfirsum (sfisum), v7; vorsum, fowards. 

5. A very large number of adverbs are formed by adding various 
other terminations; as, -de: inde, thence, unde, whence; -dem: 
pridem, /ong ago, itidem, likewise, etc.; -@6: quandd, when, etc. ; 
edam : quondam, once; «dum: didum, a while ago ; vixdum, hardly 
yet, etc.; -pers niper, laicly, parumper, a /itile, semper, always, etc. ; 
-qgitant’s umquam, ever, numquam, ever, elc.; -SeCus;: extrinsecus, 
outside, etc.; -temus; quatenus, how fur ? etc. 
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6. Syntactical and miscellaneous : admodum, very (to a degree), dénud, 
anew, imprimis; super, above, and its compounds, désuper, Insuper; ex- 
templd, af once; fisque, 40, and its compounds ; invicem, tn turn ; aded, 
so ; anted, before; intered, meanwhile ; posted, after ; practered, bestdes ; 
proptered, on that account, and a few others. . 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

93. The Comparative of the adverb is the Accusative 
neuter of the Comparative of the adjective. The Superla- 
tive ends in -is-simé, -er-rim6, e¢c., according to the Super- 
lative of the adjective. 


PosIrive. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 

alt6, loftily, eaicaia albert 

chr beautifully, puichrius, , errimé. 
a ‘ poorly, miserius, miserrim6, 
fortiter, bravely, fortius, fortissimé, 
audicter, oldly, audicius, audicissimé, 
tfitd, safely, titius, titissims 
facile, easily, facilius, facillim& 
bene, well, melius, optims 
male, tll, péius, pessimé 
[parvus], small, minus, Jess, minim&, east. 
{mignus], great, magis, more, maxim6&, moet. 
multum, much, pls, more, plirimum. 
cito, quickly, citius, citissims 
ditt, long, difitius, difitissimé 
sacpe, Often, saepius, sacpissim& 
niiper, recently, , niperrimé, 
satis, enough, satius, detier, 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


94. The Cardinal numerals answer the question quot, 
how many? and are the numbers used in counting. ‘The 
Ordinal numerals are derived from these and answer the 
question quotus, which one in the series? ‘They are as fol- 
lows : | 


1. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 2. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 
1 I finus, fina, fnum primus, -a, -um (prior) 
2 II duo, duae, duo secundus (alter) 

8 III  trés, tria tertius 
4 IV _— quattuor quartus 
5 V quingue quintus 
6 VI sex sextus 

7 VII septem septimus 


4 


50 


1000 
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1. CanprinaL NUMBERS. 


Vill 
IX 

x 

XI 
XII 
XIII 
XIV 
XV 
XVI 
XVII 
XVIII 
XIX 
XX 
XXI 
XXII 
XXIII 
XXIV 
XXV 
XXVI 
XXVII 


XXVIII 


CXXI 


D (IO) 


DCCCC 


M (CIO) 


octd 
novem 


quadrgint& 
quingudginté 
sex/igint& 
septudgint& 
octuginté 
nondginté 
centum 

centum et finus 


centum et quindecim 
centum et viginti 
centum viginti finus 


ducenti, -ae, -a 
trecenti 
quadr:ngenti 
quingentl 
séscentl 
sept:ngent! 
octengenti 
nongentl 
mille 
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octivus 

nodnus 

decimus 
findecimus 
duodecimus 
tertius decimus 
quértus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
septimus decimus 
duodévicteimus 
findévic&simus 
vioésimus 
victdsimus primus 


vicdsimus secundus 


vicésimus tertius 


vicésimus quirtus 
vicésimus quintus 


vicdsimus sextus 


vicésimus septimus 


duodétricdsimus 
findétricéeimus 
tricésimus 
quadrigSeimus 
quinquag éeimus 
sexigtsimus 
septudigSeimus 
octig éeimus 
nonaigésimus 
centésimus 


centésimus primus 


[mus 


centésimus (et) quintus deci- 


centésimus vicésimus 


centésimus vicésimus primus 


ducentésimus 
trecentésimus 


quadringentésimus 


quingentésimus 
séecentécimus 
septingentésimus 
octingentésimus 
nongentésimus 
millésimus 
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1. CanprnaAL NUMBERS... 2. OnDINAL NUMBERS. 
1001 MI mille et finus mfllésimus primus 
1101 MCI mille centum finus millésimus centésimus primus 
1120 MCXX mille centum'viginti millésimns centésimus vicé- 
. {tinus simus . {simus primus 
1121 MCXXI mille centum vigint! m{llésimus centéeimus vios- 


1200 MCC mille ducenti millésimus ducentésimus 
2000 MM duo milia (millia) bis millésimus 
| bina milia. 
22223 duo milia ducenti vi- bis millésimus ducentésimus 
| ginti duo viossimus secundus 
6000 JOD quingue milia quinguiée mfllésimus 
quina milia 
10,000 CCIOO decem milia deciés milléeimus 
déna milia 
21,000 finum et viginti milia semel et viciés millésimus 
100,000 oentum milia . centiés millésimus 
centéna milia ([mflia 
1,000,000 deciés centéna (centum) deciés centiés millésimus 


95. The Cardinal numerals are indeclinable, except : finus, 
one, duo, two, trés, three, the hundreds beginning with 
ducenti, ¢zvo hundred, and the plural milia, ¢housands, which 
forms milium and milibus, 


M and F. N. 
N. duo, two, duae, duo, tréa, three, tria. 
G. dudram, dugrum, durum, trium, trium. 
D. dudbus, dufibus, §§  dudbus, tribus, tribus. 
A. duds, duo, duis, duo, tras, tris, _—tria, 
Ab. dudbus, duaibus, dudbus, tribus, tribus. 


Like dud is declined amb8, -ae, -8, doth. 


Remapgks.—t. For the declension of finus see 76. It occurs also in 
plural forms in connection with pltralia tantum, as finis litteris (Clic. 
Alt., v. g, 2), or with another numeral in the sense only ; in the latter 
sense also with substantives. 

2. The Gen. of the hundreds, ducenti, efc., ends in -umand not -Orum, 
This must be distinguished from the use of the neuter singular in -um 
as a collective, as argenti séscentum (Luc.), a siz hundred of silver. 

3. The Pl. mflia, mflium, mflibus, are treated almost always as sub- 
stantives, the adjectival form being the Singular. 

Norrs.—1. The form oinos for finus is found In early Latin. A Voc. fine is occa- 


sional (Cat., 37, 17). 
2. For duae late Latin shows occasioually duo, and in inscriptions dua, for neuter 
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duo, is sometimes found. The Gen. duum (old duom) for dndrum is not unfre- 
quent. In the Dat. and Abl., duo is found in inscriptions, and for ambdbus occasion- 
ally ambis, In the Acc. Pl. masc., duo and ambd for duds and ambés are quite com- 
mon in early Latin, and also in classical times, but the better forme are duds, ambds. 

3. Quattor is found for quattuor occasionally in inscriptions, and in early poetry 
quattuor was sometimes scanned as a dissyllable. 

4. In inscriptions the forms m@ilia and mfllia are also found. 

5. In regard to spelling of the Ordinals we find in early Latin quinctus as well as 
quintus; septumus and decumus regtlarly, and often the endings -8nsimus and 
-6nsumus iv Ordinals from yicdsimus on. : 


96. 1. Compound Numerals. 


1. From 10 to 20, as in the tables, or separately ; decem et trés, 

2. The numbers 18, 19, 28, 29, etc., are commonly expressed by 
subtraction ; occasionally, as in English. but never in C1cERo, and very 
rarely in other classical authors. duodécentum is not found, and finds- 
centum but once (PLIN. Mal.). 

3. From 20 to 100, the compound numerals stand in the same order 
as the English : twenty-one, viginti finus; or, one and twenty, finus et 
(atque) vigintI; as, ‘wenty-one ycars old: annde finum et viginti (viginti 
finum), finum et viginti annie nitus, But compounds like septuadginta et 
trés are not uncommon, though avoided by good writers. 

4. From 100 on, et may be inserted after the first numeral, if there 
be but two numbers ; as, centum quattuor, or centum et quattuor. If 
the smaller number precedes, the et should be inserted; likewise in all 
cases where a word is inserted within the compound numeral, as 
duoenti anni et vigint!, If there be three numerals, the et is regularly 
omitted ; exceptions are very rare. 

5. In compound ordinals alter is preferred to seoundus, 

6. Centéna milia is often omitted after the numeral adverb deciés 
= 1,000,000 ; especially in stating sums of money. 

7. Fractions are expressed by pars (omitted or expressed) in com- 
bination with dimidia (4), tertia (4), quarta (}), efe. A Plural numera- 
tor is expressed by a Cardinal ; as, duae quintae (?). The fraction is 
often broken up ; as, pars dimidia et tertia (2 = 4+ 4). The even de- 
nominators could be divided ; as, dimidia tertia (4 x 3 = 4). Instead 
of dimidia without pars, dimidium is used. 


2. Numeral Signs. 


D is short for IO, M for CID. Adding 0 on the right of 10 multiplies by 10; 
1O0 = 5000 ; 1000 = 50,000. Putting C before as often as O stands after multiplies the 
right-hand number by 2; CID = 1000; CCIOO = 10,000; CCCIO90 = 100,000. A line 
above multiplies by 1000; V = 5000. A line above and at each side multiplies nitiplies by 
100,000: |X1iH| = 1,400,000. These signs may be combined : thus, |XIII| XXXVIID 
or |XIII| XXXVIT MD = 1,337,500. Puin., V. H.1v., 12,24. Other signsare D, L 
(inecr.) for 50, , ©, ( (inecr.) for 1000, and @ for 100,000 (inscr.), and q for 
500,000 (inscr.). 
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97, 3. Distributive Numerals. 

1 singull, -ae, -a, one cach. 80 tric&ni 

2 Dini, -ae,-a, two each. 40 quadrigén! 

3 terni (trin!) 50 quinquagént 

4 quaterni 60 sexigéni 

5 quini 70 septudgént 

6 seni 80 octigéni 

7 septéni 90 ndn&génl 

8 octini 100 centéni 

9 novéni 102 ocenténi bint 
10 deni 125 ocenténi vic8nl quini 
11 tindénf 200 ducéni 
12 duodani 800 treotn! 
13 tern! dant 400 quadringénl 
14 quaterni dani 500 quingéni 
15 quint deni 600 sexo&nt (s8s08n!) 
16 s8ni déni 700 septingénl 
17 dénti 800 octingéni 
18 octdni déni, dnodévic&n! 900 ndngéni 
19 novéni déni, indévicdni 1000 singula milia 
20 vicéni 2000 bina milia 
21 vicéni singull 3000 trina milia 
22 viocdni bini, bini et vicéni 10,000 déna milia 
28 duodétric&ni 100,000 centéna milia 
29 fandétricen! 


These answer the question quoténl, how many each f 


ReMarks.—1. The Gen. Pl. masc. and neuter ends usually in -um, 
except that singulus has always singuldrum, and CicERo uses bindrum. 

2. The Distributives are used with an exactness which is foreign to 
our idiom, whenever repetition is involved, as in the multiplication 
table. But when singulf is expressed, the Cardinal may he used. 

3. The Distributives are used with plfiralia tantum: binae litterae, 
two epistles. But with these fint is used for one, trinf for éhree: finae 
litterae, trinae litterae. 

4. The same rules as to the insertion or omission of et apply to the 
Distributives as to the Ordinals (96, 1. 3. 4). 

Nores.—1. The poets and later proee writers occasionally use the Distributives for 
Cardinals, with words other than plfirdlia tantum (R. 8); also some forms of the 
Singular. Especially noteworthy is the combination trinum ntindinum, which Is 


technical, and therefore found also in model prose. 
2. Parallel forms not found in classical times are quadrini (early, late), and the 


late du(olcenténl, trecenténi, quadringenténi, quingentén!, ses(x)centénl, 
milléni, etc. 
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4. Multiplicative Numerais. 


Only the following forms occur : 
1 simplex, single, 
2 duplex, double, 
8 triplex, triple, 
4 quadruplex, quadruple. 


These answer the question, how many fold ? 


5. Proportional Numerals. 


Only the following forms occur : 


1 simplus, -a,-um, single, 
2 duplus, double. 7 septuplus 
8 triplus 8 octuplus 
These answer the question, how many times as great ? 
98. NUMERAL ADVERBS. 
1 semel, once, 22 bis et viciée, viciés ot bis, 
2 bis, twee. viciés bis * 
8 ter 80 triciés 
4 quater 40 quadrigiés 
5 quinquiés (-dns) 50 quinquagises 7 
6 sexiés (-6ns) 60 sexiigite 
7 septiés (-ns) 70 septuaigiés 
8 octiés (-6ns) 80 octdgiés 
9 noviés (-@ns) 90 ndnigiés 
10 decias (Sus) 100 centiés — 
11 findeci&s (-8ns) 200 ducenti&s 
12 duodeciés, fe. 400 quadringenti&e 
13 ter deciés, tredeciés 500 quingentiés 
14 quater decite, quattuordeciée 600 sexcentiés (séscentias) 
15 quinquits deciés, quindeciss 700 septingentits — 
16 sexiés deci&e, sédeciés 800 octingentiés 
17 septiée deciés 900 ndngentiée 
18 duod&viciée, octids deci8s 1,000 mfllids 
19 findéviciés, novits decits 2,000 bis milliés 
20 vicite 100,000 oentiés millias 
21 semel et vicids, viciée et semel, 1,000,000 mflliés millids, deciés ocen- 


viciés semel * 


4 quadruplus 


tide milliés 


These answer the question quotiéns (88): how often ? 


* Not semel viciés, bis viciés, e¢c., because that would be, once twenty times = 20 
times ; twice twenty times = 40 times; this, however, does not hold for numerals be- 


tween 10 and 20. 
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Remarxs.—r. These adverbs, from quinguiés on, have an older form 
in -@ns; quingquiéns. In totiéns, so offen, and quoti8ns, how often, this 
remained the more usual form in classical times. 

2. The combination of an adverb with a distributive adjective was 
much liked by the Romans: as bis bina for quaterna, efc. But the 
normal forms are not unfrequent. 

Norg.—For the adverbs from findeciés on, examples are very rare, and some are 
cited only from the grammarians. So, when two forme are given, one is often due to 


the grammarians ; thus quinquiés deciés, sexiée deciés, are cited only from Pris- 
cian. The order, too, of compound adverbs varies. 


PRONOUNS. 


98, Pronouns point out without describing. 


Nors.—The pronoun is not a word used instead of anoun. The noun says too 
much, for al] nouns (proper as well as common) are originally descriptive ; the pronoun 
eimply points out. The noun says too little, bccause it cannot express person, as ego, 
I, tf, thou ; It cannot express local appuartenance, as hie, this (here), ille, that (there). 


A. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


100. 1. Personal Pronouns of the First Person. 


. SUBSTANTIVE. Possessives. 
8e.—N. ego, : 
G. mel, oY me, Meus, -&, -UM, mine or my. 
D. mihi, lo, Se or mé, , 
Ac. m6, 


me, 
Ab. m6, Srom, with, by me. 
PL.—N. nos, we, 


G. nostri, us, 

nostrum, noster, nostra, nostrum, our or ours. 
D. nOdbis, 0, for us. 
Ac. nos, us, 


Ab. nObis, from, with, by us. 


RemaRKS.—1. The Voc. Sing. masc. of meus is mf, except when 
meus is used with a substantive which does not change ite form in the 
Voc.; thus, meus ocellus (PLaut.; possibly, however, appositional), but 
mi anime. 


2. Nostrum in the Gen. Pl. is the form for the Partitive Genitive. 


Notgs.—1. Early Latin shows the following : 8g., N. egd; G. mis; D. mi, mihél 
(inscr.); mihé (inecr.); Ac. méd, mém8; Ab. méd (mémé is doubtful); Pl., N. Ac. 
Gnde (in Carmen Arvale only); G. nostrorum, nostrarum (for nostrum); D. Ab. 
nObéis (inscr.). 

2. In late Latin mf aleo serves for the Voc. Sing. fem. and Voc. Pi. masc. Meum, 
nostrum, in the Gen. Pl. of the Poeseselves, are not unfrequent in early Latin. 

8. The forms of meus, of tul and tuos, of sul and guos, very frequently suffer Syn- 
izesis (727) in early Latin. 

4. On the combination of these provouns with -met and -pte see 102, N. 2, 3, 
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101. Il. Personal Pronouns of the Second Person. 


SUBSTANTIVE. POSSESSIVE. 
Se.—N. V. ti, thou, 
 G. op thee, ee ee 
D. nib, to, for Uree, tuus (-0S), -&, -um (-om), ‘hy or thine 
Ac. t8, thee, 
Ab. 6, Srom, with, by thee. 
PL.—N. vos, ye OT you, 
G. vestri, you, 
vestrum, vester (archaic voeter), vestra, vestrum, 
D vObis, 0, for you, your or yours. 


ke: vie, : you, 
Ab. vOobis, from, with, by you. 


Nores.—I. Eurly forme are: G. tis; D. tibél (inecr.), tib8 (inscr.); Ac. Ab. téd, 
t8ts; Pl. G. vostri, vostrérum, -irum., 

2. Vestrum is for the Partitive Genitive. 

8. Tuom and vostrom in the Gen. Pl. of the Possessives are rare and confined to 
early Latin. 

4. On Synizesis see 100, N. 8. On combination with -met or -pte see 102, N. 2, 3. 


Ill. Personal Pronouns of the Third Person. 


102. The original personal pronoun of the third person, 
together with its possessive, is used only as a reflexive in 
Latin, and therefore lacks a Nominative. Its place is taken 
in the oblique cases by the Determinative is (103). 


DETERMINATIVE. - 
SUBSTANTIVE. : POSSESSIVE. 
Se.—N. [is,ea,id], Ae, she, it, supplied by the Genitive. 
G. @éius, . Yhim, Sius, Ais, hers, its. 


etc. 


PLu.—N.  [el, if, 1; eae, ea), they, 
G. ebdrum, efrum, ebrum, of ‘hem, edrum, efrum, edrum, éheir or theirs. 
ele. 


REFLEXIVE. 
SUBSTANTIVE. PoesEsstve. 


G. sul, of him, her, il(aedf), suus (-0s), -2, -um (-om), Ais, 
D. sibi, fo, for, him(self ), her(sdf), her(a), its (own). 

Ac. 88, 8885, him/(self), her(self), 

Ab. 86,9886, (from, with, by him(self). 


-PL.—N. — 
G. 8 of them(selves), suus (-08), -€, -um (-om), (heir 
D sib lo, for them(aelvea), (own), theirs. 


Ac. 88,8886, them(selves), 
Ab. 86,8688, from, with, by them(sctves). 
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Norgs.—1. Inscriptions show sibél. The use of s8e8 in classical prose ie regulated 
mainly by artistic reasons. Suom in Gen. Pl. from guus is rare and early. 

2. The enclitic -met may be added to ai! the forms of ego (except nostrum), to all 
the forme of tf (except tfi and vestrum), to sibi, 98, and some forms of suus; 
egomet, J myseif. Instead of tfimet, tite is found ; from which early poets formed 
occasionally titemet, titimet. Met is also occasionally appended to forms of meus 
(carly) and tuus (late). » 

8. The enclitic -pte is joined very rarely to forms of the Personal Pronoun (m&pte, 
Pxi., Men. 1059) ; more often to the Abi. Sing. of the Possessives ; it is especially com- 
non with sud; sudpte ingenid, by Ais own genius. 

4. From noster and vester and also from oflius, whose? are formed the Gentile . 
adjectives of one ending: nostras, of our country ; vestriis, of your country ; oflis, 
of whose country? G. nostritis, vestratis, cfliktis. 


1083. B. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS. 
I. is, he, that. 
SIN@ULAR. PLURAL. 
N. is, ea, id,. if, ef, 1, eae, ea, 
G. sius, dius, dius, etrum, eirum,  etrum, 
D. al, el, el, «Ais, ols, fs, 
Ac. eum, eam, id, eds, is, ea, 
Ab. 68, ed, ed, iis, els, is. 


Nore.—The following variations in the forms are found: N. it for id (post-cl.) ; 
G. @lfus (inecr.), 6Ths (early poetry); D. S16) (inscr.), 81, 6} (early poetry), eae 
(f.); Ac. em, im (carly), for eum; Pl. N. 6is, eéls, iéis, id) (early and rare), for ef; 
the uanal classical form is if; G. eum (inecr.) for etrum ; D. Adis, 6éis, iéis (inscr. ) 
fbus (early poetry and rare: the usual classical form is ifs, The early forms 
sam, 806, sis, for eum, eam, eds, efis, are cited by Fasrus. Acc. and Abl. Sing. and 
Gen. Pl. often suffer Synizesis in early poetry. 


2. idem (is + dem), the same, 


BINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. idem, eadem, idem, idem, eldem, ildem, eaedem, eadem, 
G.  Giusdem, Siusdem, Siusdem, edrundem, edrundem, edrundem, 
' D. efdem, eldem, eidem, isdem, eisdem, iisdem, 
Ac. eundem, eandem, idem, ededem, eisdem, eadem, 
Abl, etdem, e&dem, eddem. _ {sdem, eisdem, ifisdem. 


Norge.—Variations in form : N. éldem, isdem (inscr., carly) for idem; D. idem 
(inecr.) for efdem; Pl. N. idem (more usual in poetry), @sdem, isdem ({uscr.); 
D. Ab. ifsdem (rare), elsdem (uncommon in classical prose). Synizesis is common. 


3. ipse (perhaps is + pse), he, self. 


StnauLaR. PLURAL. 
N. ipse, ipsa, ipsum, = ipst, ipsae, ipsa, 
G.  ipstus, ipsfus, ipstus, ipsdrum, ipsfirum,  ipstrum, 
D. —ipsl, ipal, ipsl, ipsis, ipsis, ipsis, 
Ac. ipsum, ipsam, ipsum, ipede, ipsis, ipsa, 
Ab. iped, iped, ipsd. ipais, ipsis, ipsis, 
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Nores.—1. In the earlier time the first part of ipse was also declined, thas: N, 


eapse ; Ac. eumpee, eampse; Ab. edpse, eipse. Other forme are doubtful. 
2. For ipse the form ipsus was very commonly employed in early Latin, but fades 


out itn TERENCE, and later is only sporadic. 

8. Inflectional variations are : D. ipsd, ipsae (late) ; Pl. N. ipsél (inecr.). The few 
other forms are uncertain. Ipasius is diseyllabic twice in TznEncz. 

4. PLaurus shows ipsissimus (comp. Gr. avréragos), and in late Latin ipsimus 
and ipaima are found. A post-Ciceronian colloquialism was isse, issa. 

5. Ipse combines with -met : ipsemet and ipsimet (N. P1.), both rare, 


104. C. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
I. Demonstrative Pronoun for the First Person. 


hio, this, 


Sa.—N. hie, haec, hic, Pxi.—hi, hae, haec, these, 
G. hftius, hflius, hflius, hdrum, hirum, hérum, 


D. hufo, hufic, — huio, his, his, his, 
Ac. hune, hanc, hie, his, his, haec, 
Abl. h&e, hie, hdc, his, his, his, 


Nores.—1. The full forme of hfc in -ce are still found in limited numbers in early 
Latin; G. hdiusoe (in the phrase hfliusce modf, the form is common in the classical 
period and later); D. hélce (inscr.); Pl. N. hélsoe, hisoe (not uncommon); G. 
hdrunce (rare) ; D., Ab. hisce (in PLaur. and Tsk. usually before vowels); Ac. hdsce, 
h&sce (not uncommon ; occasionally in Crc.). 

2. Other variations in form are: G. httius and hifis (in early poctry for metrical 
reasons); D. hae (rarc and early); Ac. hone; Pl. N. héi, héis for hi, haec for hae (in 
Piavut. and Ter. regularly before vowels or h, occasionally before consonants ; occa- 
sionally also in classical times and later); G. h6runc, h&runo (early). Pl. N. hic 
for hi and D. Ab. hibus for hig are doubtful. 

3. Hic combines with -ne, Usually -ne was appended to hioe, eéc., and the e 
weakened toj, Sometimes -ne is added directly to the regular forms. The examples 
are frequent in early Latin, but occur also in Circ. and later writers: hicine, haecine, 
hdcine, huicine, huncine, hancine, hdcine, hicine, haecine (N. Pl. fem.), 
haecine (N. Pl. nent.), hiscine, hdscine, hascine; also hicne, haeone, hdcne, 
hfliusne, huncne, hanone, hdcne, hacne, haeone, hiene, h&sne. 


II. Demonstrative Pronoun for the Second Person, 


iste, that. 
Sc.—N. iste, _ista, istud, PL.—isti, istae, _ista, 
G. istius, istius, istius, isttrum, istérum, istérum, 
D. isti, isti, _ist4, istis, istis,  istis, 
Ac. istum, istam,  istud, istds, istis, ista, 
Abl. ist, istaé, isto. istis, istis, istis. 


Notes.—1. The Dat. Sing. shows istd in late and istae in early Latin. 

2. Iste combines with -ce, In a very few cases (three times in early, once in late 
Latin) this -ce is retained unchanged, but usually it is shortened to -¢, The following 
forms occur, all except istue (more common than istud in classical Latin) and istaeo 
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(nenter, occasionally in Crc., Hp. and later), being wholly confined to early and late 
Latin. N. istic, istaec, istuc (istoo, once); D. istic; Ac. istano, istano; Ab. 
istic, isto, Pi. N. istaec (f.), istaec (n.). 

3. In a few cages in Praur. and TR. -ne is appended to istics, efc., the preceding 
o being weakened toi: istucine, istdcine, ist&cine, istdecin’. 


Ill. Demonstrative Pronoun for the Third Person. . 


Se.—N. ille, illa, illud, PL.—ills, illae, illa, 


G. illfus, illfus, illfus,. illirum, illérum,  illdrum, 
D. ii, il, i, illis, illis, illis, 
Ac, illum, illam,  illud, ills, illas, illa, 
Ab. id, ills, illd, illis, illts, illis, 


Nores.—1. The older forms from stem ollo- occur on early inscriptions, in laws, and 
in the poets (except PLaur. and TER.), even to a very late period, as follows : N. ollus, 
-@ (early); D. ollf; Pl. N. ollf, olla; G. ollom, olldrum (early); D. olléis, ollis; 
Ac. oll&s (early). . 

_ &. Inscriptions show illut occasionally for illud, Other rare forms are: GQ. illf 
(donbtfnl); D. illae; Pl. N. i161, Tltus is often dissyllabic in early Latin. 

3. Tle often combines with -ce, which is, however, usually shortened to -o: 
illflisce, ill&ce, ill5ce, illdece, illAsce, illfisoe, all in early Latin ; shortened forms : 
N. illic, illaes, illue; D. illfo; Ac. illuno, illanc; Ab. illdc, illic; Pi. N. 
illaec (f.), illaeo (n.), all with rare exceptions confined to PLautus and TERENCE. 

4. A few cases of combination with -ne ; illicine, illancine occur in PLautus and 
TERENCE. ie 


105. D. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
qui (Substantive and Adjective), who. 
Sa.—N. quf, quae, quod, PL.—quf, quae, quae, 


G. cfiius, oflius, cflius, qudrum, quérum, quorum, 

D. oul, cul, cul, quibus, quibus, quibus, 
Ac. quem, quam, quod, _ quds, quis, quae, 

Ab. qué, qui, qué. quibus, quibus, quibus., 

General Relatives are : 

Substantive. quisqnis, whoever, quidquid, quicquid, whatever. 

Adjectine,  (quiqul, quaequae, = quodquod), whosoerer, 

quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque, whicherer, 


Nores.—1. Archaic and legul are quis and quid as relatives. 

2. The prevalent form of Gen. on inscriptions of the Republican period and In carly 
Latin is quéius; quius, cuiius, and other variationa are also found, Other archaic 
forms are: D., quoi. D. Pl., quéis, D. Pl. quis Ix common in the poeta at all 
periods ; and also in prose writers; but not cited from Cagsar, and only from the 
letters of CicERO, 

8. The Abl. Sing. qul for all genders is the prevalent form in early times, and In 
combination with cum is preferred to qud, qué by Cicero. 

4. Quisquis is occasionally used as an adjective, but not in classical Latin. Ocea- 
sionally, also, but rarely in Cicero, It is used for quisque, quidque, The Nom. Ning. 
of the adjective quiqul, efc., probably does not occur. Tn the other cases the forms are 
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the same as those of quisquis and can be distingulshed only by the asage. In combi- 
nation with mod{ we find cufeuf in Gen. sometimes in Cicero. In the Plural the 
only form found is quibusquibus. (Liv. x11. 8, 10.) 

5. In quicumque the -cumque is often separated by tmesis. The only variations 
in form are quéiquomque, quéscumaque in early Latin, and esac quiscumque 
for quibuscumgne (several times in CicBR0). 


106. E. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Substantive. quis? who ? quid? what ? 
Adjectwve. qui ? quae? quod? which ? 
Subst. and Adj, uter t utra? utram? who, which of two ? 
Se. N. quis? quid? who? what ? PossessIve. 
G. cflius? ofiius? whose? ~—s-:« Otdus, ofila, cium, whose ? 


D. cuit cul? fo, for whom? 
Ac. quem? quid? whom ? what P 
Ab. qud? quot from, with, by whom or what ? 


The plural of the substantive interrogative pronoun and both num- 
bers of the adjective interrogative pronoun coincide with the forms of 
the relative qui, quae, quod, tho, which. | 


Strengthened Interrogatives. 


Substantive. quisnam ? who, pray F quidnam ? shat, pray ? 
ecquis? ie there any one who ? ecquid t 

Adjective. quinam ! quaenam ? quodnam ? twhich, pray ? 
ecqul ? ecqua ? (ecquae) ? ecquod ? 


RemarRk.—In the poets quf is sometimes found as a substantive 
for quis in independent sentences. In dependent sentences the use 
always fluctuates. <A difference in meaning can hardly be mare other 
than that qui is generally used in much the same sense as quélis. On 
the other hand, quis is often used as an adjective for qui; usually, how- 
ever, the substantive which follows is best looked upon as in apposi- 
tion. In the classical period qui is the normal form for the adjective 
in dependent questions. 


Nores.—1. Inscriptions show here and there quit and quot for quid and quod. 
Quid is sometimes used for quod, but usually in the phrase quid ndmen tibi est and 
only in early Latin. Sometimes quae secms to be used as a substantive, but another 
explanation is always possible. 

2. In the oblique casera the same variations occur as in the oblique cases of the rela- 
tive. The Abl. qui means how ? 

8. For the declension of uter see 76. 

4. The possessive cfiius (quéius), -a, -um was used both as relative aud as interroga- 
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tive. It is frequent In PLaut. and TeRr., but rare in other authors. Besides the Nom. 
the only forns found are Ac. qudium, qudiam; Ab. quéidé; Pl. N. qudiae, and, 
perhaps, G. Pl. qudium. 

5. Quisnam Is sometimes used as an adjective for quinam and quinam occasion- 
ally for quisnam as a substantive: The -nam may be separated by tmesis. Eoquis 
and ecqui are not common, and are subject to the same fluctuations as quis and 
Eoquis combines with -nam to form ecquisnam and a few other occasional forms, 


as: ecquacnam, ecquidnam, ecquodnam, ecquoénam, ecquisnam. 


107. F. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


1. Substantive. aliquis, aliqua (rare), aliquid, ageaperse some one 
‘ quis, qua, quid, or other. 
Adjective. aliqui, aliqua, aliquod, 
qui, quae, qua, quod, } ome, sali 


_ Remargx.—The common rule is that quis and qui occur properly only 
after si, nisi, n8, num, or after a relative ; otherwise aliquis, aliqul. 


Norgs.—1. Aliquis and quis are not unfreqnently used as adjectives instead of 
aliquf, qui, but rarely in early Latin. Occasionally (not in early Latin) aliqul is used 
asa substantive. Qui is also so used, but only after sf, sin, sive, n&. 

The use of quid and aliquid for quod and aliquod, and of aliquod for aliquid, 
is very rare and late. 

2. Besides the variations in form mentioned under the relative and interrogative, the 
indefinitive quis shows qu&s as an early form for qu{ (N. P1.), and In Pl. Nom. Acc. 
neut. quae and gua in equally good usage. Aliquis shows in Abl. Sing. aligul (rare 
and early), in the Pl. Nom. Acc. neut. always aliqua, and not unfrequently in post- 
classical Latin aliquis for aliquibus. 


2. quidam, quaedam, quiddam (and quoddam), a certain, certain one. 


REMARK.—Qnuidam, quaedam occur both as substantives and adjec- 
tives, but quiddam is always substantive, quoddam always adjective. 
The Plural is rare in early Latin (never in PLautus). 


3. quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam (and quodpiam), some one, some. 
quisquam, —_—_——, quicquam, any one (ai all). No plural. 


Notrs.—1. quispiam, quaepiam are rare as adjectives. In the neuter, quippiam 
and quoppiam occur rarely. The comic poets do not use the Plural, and it is rare 
elsewhere. 

2. Quisquam is seldom used as an adjective, except with designations of persons ; 
scriptor quisquam, any writer (at ai), Gallus quisquam, any Gaui (at all). The 
corresponding adjective is illus, The uee of quisquam as a feminine fs only in early 
Latin. Quidquam Is « poor spelling for quicquam. In Abl. Sing. quiquam occurs 
occasionally. In Sing. Gen. Dat. Acc. frequently, and in Plural always, forms of fillus 
were used. 
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4. quivis, quaevis, quidvis (and quodvis), aid one you please, 
quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet (and quodlibet), you Iske. 


Nors.—Quivis, quaevis, quilibet (archaic -lubet), quaelibet may be used either 
as substantives or adjectives, but quidvis, quidlibet are substantives only, quodvis, 
quodlibet are adjectives only. Peculiar forms of quivis are G. quoivis in quoivis- 
modi (PLaut.); D., quévis (late); Ab., quivis (PLaut., Tzx.), and the compounds 
cfiusviscumque (Lucr. nt., 388) and quévisoumque (Makr. xiv., 2,1). Quilibet 
may be separated by tmesis into qui and libet (SaLL., Cat. s, 4). 


5. quisque, quaeque, quidque and quodque, each one. 
finusquisque, finaquaeque, finumgquidque and finumquodque, each one 
severally. 


Nore.—Quisque occurs occasionally in early Latin as a feminine, and with its forms 


is not unfrequently found in early and late Latin for quisquis,orquicumgque. Quid- 
que is substantive, quodque adjective. In the Abl. Sing. quique occurs occasionally. 
The Pinral is regular, but rare unti] post-classical times. In Nom. Pl]. quaeque is either 
fem. or neuter. 


108. The declension of the pronominal adjectives has been 
given in 76. They are : | 


fillus, -a, -um, any; nfillus, -a, -um, no one, not one. The correspond- 
ing substantives are ném§ (76) and nihil, the latter of which forms 
only nihili (Gen.) and nihild (Abl.), and those only in certain combina- 
tions. 

ndnnfillus, -a, -um, some, many a, declined like nfllus. 

alius, -a, -ud, another; the Possessive of alius is aliénus. 

alter, -era, -erum, the other, one (of two). 

neuter, neutra, neutrum, nerther of two. 

alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum, the one or the other of the two, 

uterque, utraque, utrumque, cach of two, either. ambi, -ae, -5, doth. 


utervis, utravis, utrumvis, 
uterlibst, utralibet, utrumliber, { “**Aerer you please of the two, 
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109. 1. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


INTERROGATIVES. DEMONSTRATIVER. RELATIVER, 
quis t who ? is, that, qui, who. 
qualis? of what télis, such (of that qualis, «as (of which 
kind ? kind), kind). 
quantus? how much? tantus, so much, quantus, as much. 


quot? howmany? tot, 8o many, quot, as many. 
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110. Il. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 
t. Pronominal adverbs of place. 


ubl? = where inl, there. abl, where. 
qui? where, hic, his, here, this way. qui, where, which 
which way ? way. 
istic, istic, there, that way. 
illfc, ile, there, yonder way. , 
undet whence ? inde, thence. unde, whence. 
hino, hence. 
0, thence. 
illino, thence, from yonder. 
quot whither? 8, thither. qué, whither. 
) hic, (hde,) Asther. 


isttlo, (ist0o,) thither. 
illo, (ill8e,) thither, yonder. 


2. Pronominal adverbs of fime. 


quandS? when ? tum, then. quandd, when. 
tune, at that time. quom, cum. 
nun, now. 
quotiéns t how often # totiéns, 80 often. quotiéns, as often as. 
3. Pronominal adverbs of manner. 
quomodot quithowF ita, so, 80, thus. ut, uti, as. 


quam ? howmuch? tam, 40 much. quam, as. 


111. 111. COMPOUNDS OF THE RELATIVE FORMS. 


1. The relative pronouns become indefinite by prefixing 
ali- : 3 
aliquantus, somewhat great; aliquot, several, some; alicubl, some-_ 
where; alicande, from somewhere ; aliquandd, af some time. 

2. The simple relatives become untversal by doubling 
themselves, or by suffixing -cunque (-cumque), sometimes -que: 

quantuscunqnue, however great ; quiliscunque, of whatever kind ; quot- 
quot, howerer many ; ubleunque, wheresnever ; quanddcunque, quanddque, 
whenever ; quotisecunque, however often ; utut, tn whatever way: utoun- 
que, howsoever ; quamquam, however, although. 

3. Many of the relatives are further compounded with -vis 
or -libet : | 

quantuslibet, quantusvis, us greut us you pleuse; ubivis, where you 
will; quamvis, us you please, though, 
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THE VERB. 


112. The inflection given to the verbal stem is called Con- 
aie and expresses : 

. Person and Number ; 

2. Voice—<Active or Pacive 

The Active Voice denotes that the action proceeds from the 
subject : amd, J love. 

The Passive Voice denotes that the subject receives the 
action of the Verb : amor, J am loved. 

3. Tense—Present, Imperfect, Future, 

Perfect, Pluperfect, Future Perfect. 

The Present, am6, J Jove ; Future, amabid, J shail love ; 
Pure Perfect, amavi, J have loved ; Future Perfect, amavers, 
I shall have loved, are called Principal Tenses. 

The Imperfect, amabam, J was loving ; Historical Perfect. 
amavi, / loved ; Pluperfect, amaveram, J had loved, are called 
Historical Tenses. 


REMARK. —The Pure and Historical Perfects are identical in form. 


4. Mood—Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative. 

The Indicative Mood is the mood of the fact: amd, J love. 

The Subjunctive Mood is the mood of the idea: amem, 
may I love, I may love ; amet, may he love, he may love ; si 
amet, if he should love. 

The Imperative Mood is the mood of command: ama, love 
thou ! 

For further distinctions see Syntax. 

5. These forms belong to the Finite Verb. Outside of the 
Finite Verb, and akin to the noun, are the verbal forms called 


Infinitive, Supine, Participle, Gerund. 


The Infinitive active and the Supine are related to the noun, the 
former being originally a Dative or Locative and the Supine showing 
two cases, Accusative and Ablative. 

No adequate uniform translation can be given, but for the general 
meaning see paradigms. 


113. A large number of Verbs have the passive form but 
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are active in meaning : hortor, J exhort. These are called 
deponent (from dépénere, to lay astde). 


114. The Inflection of the Finite Verb is effected by the 
addition of personal endings to the verb stems. 


1. The personal endings are mostly pronominal forms, which serve 
to indicate not only person, but also number and voice. They are : 


AcTIVE. Passive. 
Se.—1. -m (or a vowel, coalescing with -r. 
the characteristic ending); Pf. 1, 
2. -#; Pf. -s-ti; Impv. -t8(d) or want- -ris or-re; Impv. -re or -tor. 


ing, _ 
3. -t; Impv. tad), -tur; Impv. -tor. 
PL.—1. -mus, ; -mur. 


2. -tis; Pf. -s-tis-; Impv. -te or -tdte, -mini. 
3. -mt; Pf. &runt or are; Impv. -nt8(d), -ntur; Impv. -ntor. 


2. The personal endings are nlded directly to the stem in the Pres- 
ent Indicative and Imperative only, except in the third conjugation, in _ 
some forms of the Future Indicative. In the other tenses certain 
modifications occur in the stem, or tense signs are employed : 

(a) In the Present Subjunctive final & of the stem is changed to 8(e); 
final 8 to e& (ea); final 1 to if (ia); finale to & (a). In the Future In- 
dicative final e is changed to a or & (e); final 1 to ia (i8, ie). 

(6) The tense signs are : for the Imperfect Indicative, b& (ba); for 
the Imperfect Subjunctive, r& (re); forthe Future Indicative in & and & 
verbs bi (b, bu); for the Perfect Indicative, 1 (i); for the Perfect Sub- 
junctive, -erf; for the Pluperfect Indicative, er& (era); for the Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive, issé (isse); for the Future Perfect Indicative, erf (er). 

3. The stem itself is variously modified ; either by change of vowel 
or by addition of suffixes, and appears in the following forms : 

(a) The Presenf stem; being the stem of the Present, Imperfect, and 
Future tenses. These forms are called the Present System. 

(6) The Perfect stem; being the stem of the Perfect, Pluperfect, and 
Future Perfect tenses. These forms are called the Perfect System. 

(c) The Supine* stem; being the stem of the Future Active and Per- 
fect Passive Participles and of the Supine. These forms are called the 
Supine System. 


Nore.— For details as to the formation of these stems, see 182 ff. 


* This designation is retained because it is an established ferminus lechnicus; as & 
matter of fact the Supine stem Is not the stem of the Participles, 
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115, 1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect tenses in the 
Passive are formed by the combination of the Perfect Passive Parti- 
ciple with forms of the verb sum, J am. 

2. The Future Passive Infinitive is formed by the combination of 
the Supine with the Present Passive Infinitive of 08, J go. 

3. The infinite parts of the verb are formed by the addition of the 
following endings to the stems : 


ACTIVE. Passive. 
INFINITIVE. Pr. -re, ri, 1. 
Pf.  -isse, -tus (-ta, -tum), esse, 
Fut. -tfirum (-a, -um), esse, -tum iri. 
PakTIcIPLes, Pr. -ns (GQ. -ntis), 
Pik = -tus (-ta, -tum). 
Fut, -tfirus (-a, -um). | 
GERUND. | GERUNDIVE. SUPINE. 
endi (-d5, -dum, -dd). -ndus (-a, -um). -tum ; -tf. 
1186. THE VERB sum, / am. 
(Pres, stem es-, Perf. stem fu-) 
INDICATIVE. SUBJ UNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Sc.—1. sum, I am, sim, I be, 
2. @8, thou art, ais, thou be, 
3. est, he, she, tt ¢s. sit, he, she, st be, 
PL.—1. sumus, we are, simus, we be, 
2. estis, you are, aitis, you be, 
3. sunt, they are. sint, they be. 
IMPERFECT. 
Se.—1. eram, I was, essem, I were (forem), 
2. eras, thou wast, easés, thou wert (for&s), 
3. erat, he was. esset, he were (foret). 
PL.—1. erimus, toe were, essémus, we were, 
2. eritis, you were, essétis, you were, ; 
3. erant, they were, essent, they were (forent). KX 
FUTURE. 
Se.—1. erd, I shall be, 


2. eris, thou wilt be, 
3. erit, he will be. 
PL—1. erimus, we shall be, 
2. eritis, you will be, 
3. erunt, they will be, 
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PERFECT. 
Se.—1. fal, I have been, I faerim, J have, may have, been, 
was, 
2. fuisti, thou hast been,  fuerls, thou have, mayest have, 
thou wast, . been, 
3. fait, he has been, he  fuerit, he have, aay has bese: 
was. 


PL.—1. faimus, we have been, we  fuerlmus, we have, may have, been, 
were, | 


2. fuistis, you have been, fuoerltis, you have, may have, 
you were, been, 

3. fusrunt, fatre, they have fuerint, they have, may have, 

_ been, they were. been. | 


PLUPERF&CT. 


Se.—r1. fueram, J had been, fuissem, J had, might have, been, 
2. fueris, thou hadst been, faissts, thouhadst, mighist have, 


3. fuerat, hehad been. —fuisset, he had, might have, been. 


Piu—1. foeramus, we had been, fuiss8mus, we had, might have, been, 
2. fueritis, you had been, fuissttis, you had, might hare, 
been, 


3. faerant, they had been. fuissent, (they had, might have, 
been. 


: FuTuRe PERFECT. 
Se.—r. faerd, I shall have been, 
2. fuerls, thou wilt have been, 
3. fuerit, Ae will have been. 


PL.—1. faerimus, we shall have been, 
2. faeritis, you will have been, 
3. fuerint, they will have been, 


IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
PRESENT. Furors. Pres. esse, (o be, 
Se.—1. ——, ——, Perr. faisse, to have been, 
2. es, be thou, estB, ‘thou shalt be, Fur. fatfirum (-am, -um) esse 
3 —-, est5, he shall be. (fore), fo be about to 
be. 
PL.—1. —, PARTICIPLE. 
2. este, be ye,  estdte, you shall be, 
3.—, suntd, they shall be. Fut. futtrus, -a, -am, Meu 


to be. 
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Norss.—1. Early forme are : 

(a) In the Pres. Ind. & for eg; regularly in PLautus and Terence, bat the 
quantity of the vowel is disputed. 

(b) In the Pres. Subjv. siem, si&e, siet, sient; regular in inscriptions unti) the 
first century B. C. and common in early poets chiefly for metrical reasons ; aide by 
side with this occur fuam, fuis, fuat, fuant (also Lucnr. rv., 637, VER@. x., 108, Liv. 
XXV., 12, 6), which are taken up again by very late poets. Sit is also common. 

(c) In the Impf. Subjv. the forms forem, for8e, foret, forent were probably in very 
early times equivalent to fatfirus essem, efc.; and occasionally this force seems to be 
still present in the later period, especially in Sau.ust ; usually, however, they are 
equivalent to essem, essés, esset, essent; in the Inf. fore always remained the 
equivalent of futfirum esse. 

(a2) In all the Perfect forms the original length was fG-, which is still found occa- 
sionally in early Latin. 

(e) Early and principally legal are the rare forms escit, escet, eait, for erit; 
-essint for erunt. . 

2. The Pres. Part. is found only in the compounds ; ab-s8ns, absen(, and prae- 
s8ns, present. 


117. COMPOUNDS OF sum, J am. 
ab-sum, Jam away, absent. Pf. ob-sum, J am against, Thurt. Pt. 
(abful) a&ful. obful or offal. 
ad-sum, lam present. Pf. affal. pos-sum, Jam able. 
dé-sum, Jam wanting. prae-sum, J am over, I superintend. 
in-sum, 1am in. pro-sum, Jam for, I profit. 
inter-sum, J am between. - gub-sum, Jamunder. No Pf. 


super-sum, / am, or remain, over. 


These are all inflected like sum; but prdsum and possum 
require special treatment by reason of their composition. 


Prosum, / profit. 
118. In the forms of présum, proéd- is used before vowels. 
| INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. _ prd-sum, prdd-es, prdd-est, prd-sim, 
prd-sumus, prod-estis, prd-sunt, 

IMPERFECT. prod-eram, proéd-essem, 
FUTURE. préd-erd, | 
PERPECT. pro-ful, prd-fuerim, 
PLUPERFECT.  prd-fueram, prd-fuissem. 


Fut. PERF. pro-fuerd, | 
INFINITIVE. Paes. prod-esse ; Fur. prd-futtirum esse (-fore); Pxrr. prd-faisse 


Possum, J am able, I can. 


119, Possum is compounded of pot (potis, pote) and sum; 
t becomes s before 8; in the perfect forms, f (pot-fui) is lost. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Se.—1. pos-sam, J am able, can, pos-sim, J be able. 
2. pot-es, — pos-sis, 
. 3. pot-est. - pos-sit. 
Pi.— 1. pos-sumus, pos-simus, 
2. pot-estis, pos-sitis, 
3. pos-sunt. - pos-sint. 
IMPERFECT. : 


Se.—1. pot-eram, J was able, could, 


pos-sem, J tere, might be, able. 


2. pot-eras, pos-s&e, 
3. pot-erat. pos-set. 
PL.—1. pot-erdmus, pos-sémus, 
2. pot-eratis, pos-sétis, 
3. pot-erant. pos-sent, 
- FUTURE. 
Se.—1. pot-erd, J shall be able. 
2. pot-eris, 
3: pot-erit. 
PL.—1. pot-erimus, 
_—2:_bot-oritis, 
| 3. pot-erunt, : 
7 PERFECT 


Se.—t. pot-ul, J have been able, 


pot-uerim, J have, may have, been 
able. 


2. pot-uist!, pot-ueris, 
3. pot-uit.  ~pot-uerit. 
PL.—1. pot-uimus, pot-uerimus, 
2. pot-uistis, pot-ueritis, 
3. pot-uérunt. — pot-uerint. 
PLUPERFECT 


Sa.—r1. pot-ueram, J had been able. 


2. pot-uerids, 
3. pot-uerat. 


PL—r. pot-ueramus, 


2. pot-ueratis, 
5. pot-uerant, 


pot-uissem, / had, might have, 
been able. 

pot-uissés, 

pot-uisset. 


pot-uissémus, 
pot-uissdtis, 
pot-uissent, 
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Future Perrect. 
Sa.—r. pot-uerd, I shall have been Px.—1. pot-uerimus, 
2. pot-ueris, [able, 2. pot-ueritis, 
3. pot-uerit. 3. pot-uerint. 
INFINITIVE. Pres., posse, to be able. Punr., potuisse, io have been able. 

. Notes.—1. In the early Latin the fusion of the two parts of the compound has not 
fully taken place ; we accordingly find not unfrequently : potis sum, potis es, potis 
est, potis sunt; potis siem, potis sis, potis sit, potis sint; potis erat; pote 
fuisset ; and sometimes (even in classical and Augustan poets) potis and pote alone, 
the copula being omitted. Partial fusion is seen in Inf. pot-esse, potisse ; Subjv. 


poti-sit (inecr.), poti-sset. 
2. Occasional passive forms (followed by a passive infinitive) are found in carly 


Latin (not in PLaut. or Tg.) and Lucretius : potestur, poss8tur, possitur, poter- 
&tur. Poterint for poterunt is doubtful. 
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SYSTEMS OF CONJUGATION. 


120, 1. There are two Systems of Conjugation, the The- 

matic and the Non-thematic (132). The Non-thematic is 
confined to a small class. The Thematic System comprises 
four Conjugations, distinguished by the vowel characteristics 
of the present stem, 4, 6, 6, 1, which may be found by drop- 
ping -re from the Present Infinitive Active. The consonant 
preceding the short vowel stem-characteristic is called the 
consonant stem-characteristic. 

2. From the Present stem, as seen in the Present Indica- 
tive and Present Infinitive active ; from the Perfect stem, 
as seen in the Perfect Indicative active; and from the 
Supine stem, can be derived all the forms of the verb. 
These tenses are accordingly called the Principal Paris ; 
and in the regular verbs appear in the four conjugations as 
follows : : 


Pres. IND. PREs. INF. Perr. Inp. SUPINE. 
I, am-6, ami-re, amé-vI, amis-tum, to love. 
II. déle-3, délé-re, dél8-vi, délé-tum, to blot out. 
mone-d, moné-re, mon-ul, mon-i-tum, (0 remind. 
ITI. em-3, eme-re, &m-I, Sm(p)-tum, /o buy. 
statu-6, statue-re, statu-l, statfi-tum,  (o settle. 
scrib-5, scribe-re, scrip-si, scrip-tum, 0 write. 
capi-d, cape-re, c&p-I, cap-tum, to take. 
IV. audi, audi-re, audi-vi, audi-tum, fo hear. 


¥ 
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Rules for forming the Tenses. 


121. 1. The Present System. From the Present stem as obtained 
by dropping -re of the Pres. Inf. Active, form 

a. Pres. Suijv. by changing final & to ¢, & to ea, e to a (or -ia), 1 to ia, 
~ and adding -m for active, -r for passive ; Pres. Impv. Passive by adding 
-re; Fut. Impv. by adding -to for Active and -tor for the Passive ; Pres. 
Part. by adding -ns and lengthening preceding vowel; Gerund by 
adding -ndi after shortening & and 8, changing If to je, and in a few verbs 
etoie, Pres. Impv. Active is the same asthe stem ; Pres. Indic. Passive 
may be formed from Pres. Indic. Act. by adding -r (after shortening 3). 

b. Impf. Indic. by adding -bam for active and -bar for passive to the 
stem in the first and second conjugations ; to the lengthened stem in 
the third and fourth (e to & or i8, 1 to i8) ; Impf. Subjv. by adding the 
endings -rem and -rer, or by adding -m and -r respectively to the Pres. 
Inf. Active. 

c. Future, by adding -b3 and -bor to the stem in the first and second 
conjugations ; -m and -r in the third and in the fourth (e being changed 
to a (ia); 1, to ia). 


2. The Perfect System. From the Perfect stem as obtained by drop- 
ving final 1 of the Perfect, form 

a, Perf. Subjv. Active by adding -erim; Perf. Inf. Active by adding 
-isse, 

6. Plupf. Indic. Active by adding -eram; Plup. Subjv. Active by 
adding -issem. 

c. Fut. Perf. Active by adding -eré. 


3. The Supine System. From the Supine stem as obtained by drop- 
ping final -m of the Supine, form 

a. Perf. Part. Passive by adding -s. 

b. Fut. Part, Active by adding -rus (preceding u being lengthened 
to @). 

ce. The Compound Tenses in the Passive and the Periphrastic forms 
by combining these Participles with forms of esse, to be. 


RemaRK.—Euphonic changes tn the consonant stem-characteristic. 
Characteristic b before s and t becomes p; g and qu before t become 
©; 0, g, qu, with s, become x; t and d before 8 are assimilated, and 
then sometimes dropped. See further, 9. 


scerfb-5, scrip-sl, scrip-tum ; legd, 1é0-tum ; coqu-5, coo-tum ; dic-8, dixi 
(dic-aI) ; iung-5, ifinx-1 (ifing-sf); coqu-d, coxi (coqu-sI); ed-5, &sum (ed- 
sum) ; o8d-5, o8e-si (c8d-sf) ; mitt-0, mi-ei (mit-s!), mis-sum (mit-sum). 
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122. First Conjugation. 


CONJUGATION OF amare, to love. 


Prin. Parts : am-0, amé-re, ami-vi, ami-tam. © 


ACTIVE, 
INDICATIVE. ’ SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Am loving, do love, love. . Be loving, may love. 
Se.—1. am-b, ame-m, 
2. ama, | amé-s, 
3. ama-t, | ame-t. 
PL.—1. amé-mus, amé-mus, 
2. ami-tis, | ainé-tis, 
3. ama-nt, ame-nt, 
IMPERFECT. 
Was loving, loved. Were loving, might love. 
Se.—1. ami-ba-m, aina-re-m, 
2. alnd-bé-s, améa-r6-s, 
3. amii-ba-t, ami-re-t. 
Pui.—1, amil-b&-mus, , ami-ré-mus, 
2. ama-bé-tis, ama-ré-tis, 
3. améa-be-nt, ami-re-nt, 
FuTUES. 
Shall be loving, shall love. 
Se.—1. amd-b-6, 
2. ama-bi-, 
3. amfi-bi-t, 
Pi.—r. amdé-bi-mus, 
2. ami-bi-tis, 
3. amii-bu-nt. 
PERFECT. 
Have loved, did love. Have, may have, loved. 
Se.—1. ami-v-L, amil-v-eri-m, 
2. ama-v-istl, ani-v-erl-s, 
3. ama-v-it, ama-v-eri-t. 
PL.—1. amia-v-imus, ama-v-erl-mus, 
2. ama-v-istis, ama-v-erl-tis, 


3. ama-v-trunt (-€re), ami-v-eri-nt, 
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First Conjugation. 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PLUPERFECT. . , 
Had loved. Had, might have, loved. 
Se.—1. aina-v.era-m, amii-y-isse-m, 
2. ama v-eré-s, ;  amil-v-iss6-s, 
3. ama.v-era-t, ainfi-v-isse t. 
PL.—1. am§&-v-era-mus, amf-v-ised-mus, 
2. améa-v-erd-tis, amf-v-ised-tis, 
3. ama-v-era-nt, ami-v-isse-nt. 
: FUTURE PERFECT. 
Shall have loved. 
Se.—1. amA-v-er-, 
2. ami-v-erl-, 
3. ami-v-eri-t. 
PL.—1. ami&-v-erl-mus, 
2. amia-v-erl-tis, 7 
3. ama-v-eri-nt, 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FuTURE. 
Se.—1. ——, —, 
2, ama, love ¢hou, ami-t8, thou shalt love. 
3. —. ama-td, he shall love. 
Pi.—t1. —=; Re ; . 
2. umi-te, Jove ye, amfi-tdte, ye shail love. 
3. —, ama-nt6, they shail love. 
INFINITIVE. 


Pres. amil-re, fo love. 

Prrr. arnil-v-isse, fo have loved. 

For. améa-tir-um, -am, -um esse, fo be about to love, 
GERUND. SUPINE. 


N. [amit-re], loving. 
G. ama-nd-L, of loving. 
DPD. ama-nd-t, to loving. 
Ac. [am&-re], Ac. ama-tam, fo love. 
(ad) ama-nd-um, loving, to love. 
Ab. ama-nd-d, by loving. Ab. amia-tt, fo love, tn the loving. 
PARTICIPLES. 


Presext. N. ami-n-s (GQ. ama-nt-is), loving. 
Futors. améa-tar-us, -a, -um, being about to love, 
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First Conjugation. 
PASSIVE. 


INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT. 


Am loved. 
Se.—1. amo-r, 

2. amé&-ris (-re), 

3. amf-tur, 


PL.—1. amé-mar, 


2. ami-mini, 


3. .ama-ntur, 


Was loved. 
Se.—r. ami-be-r, 
2. ama-bé-ris (-re), 
3. ama-bé-tur, 


PL.—1. ama-b&-mur, 


2. aind-bé.mini, 
3. ama-ba-ntur, 


FuTURE. 
Shall be loved. : 
Se.—1. ami-bo-r, 
2. ami-be-ris (-re), 
3. ami-bi-tur. 


PL.—1. ama-bi-mar, 
2. ami-bi-mini, 
3. ami-bu-ntur. 


PERFECT. 


Have been loved, was loved. 


Sc.—1. ami-t-us, -a, -um sum, 
2. es, 
3- est, 


PL.—1. amd-t-l, -ae,-&@ sumus, 
2: estis, 
3. sunt, 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Be, may be, loved. 
ame-r, 
ame-rig (-re), 
amé-tur, 


amé-mur, 


amet-mini, 


ame-ntur,. 


Were, might be, loved. 
alnit-re-r, 
amil-ré-ris (-re), 
aind-ré-tur. 


ainf-ré-mur, 


aind-ré-minif, 


-amé-re-ntur, 


Have, may have, been loved. 


amii-t-us, -a, -um sim, 
sis, 
sit, 

ama-t-f, -ae,-a simus, 
altis, 
sint. 
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First Conjugation. 


PASSIVE. . 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Had been loved. . Had, might have, been loved. 
Se.—1. amé&-t-us, -a, -um eram, amé-t-us, -a, -um essem, 
2. eras, esas, 
3. erat, . easet, 
PL.—1. ama-t-l, -ae,-a erimus, amé-t-l, -ae,-a  essémus, 
2. eritis, essdtis, 
3. erant. casent. 


FutTure PERFECT. 





Shall have been loved. 
Se.—rz. ama-t-us, -a,-um erd, 
2. eris, 
3. erit. 
PL.—1. amé-t-l, -ae,-a — erimus, 
2. eritis, 
3. erunt. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Sc.—1. rs | ——=, 
2. umit-re, be thou loved. amid-tor. thou shalt be loved. 
3—, ama-tor, he shall be loved. 
a ; a 
2. umid-minf, be ye loved. —, 
3. . ama-ntor, they shall be loved. 
INFINITIVE. | 
Pres. amar, to be loved. 


Perr. smi-t-um, -am,-umesse, fo have been loved. 


Fut. ami-tum irl, to be about to be loved, 


Fur. Pr. ami-t-aum, -am, -um fore. 


PARTICIPLE. GERUNDIVE. 


Perr. ami-t-us, -a, -um, /uved. alna-nd-us, -a, -aum, (une) fu be loved, 
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123, Second Conjugation. 
CONJUGATION OF délére, to destroy (blot out). 
Prin. Parts: déle-6, délé-re, délé-vi, délé-tum. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJV. 
PRESENT. 

Se.—déle-8, — délea-m, déle-o-r, délea-r, 
délé-s, déleii-s, délé-ris (-re), délei-ris (-re), 
déle-t, delea-t, delé-tur, délei-tur, 

P.L,—délé-mus, de@leai-mas, délé-mur, déle-&-mur, 
délé-tis, délea-tis, dele-minf, dele-&-mint, 
déle-nt. délea-nt. déle-ntur. d2le-a-ntar. 

IMPERFECT. 

Se.—déle-ba-m, delé-re-m, délé-ba-r, délé-re-r, 
délé-ba-s, delt-ré-s, dele-ba-ris (-re), | dele-r&-ris (-re), 
delé-ba-t, déle-re-t, dele-bé-tur, delt-ré-tur, 

Pi.—dt]e-b&é-mus, déle-ré-mas, dé@lé-b&-mur, délé-ré-mur, 
dél8-ba-tis, dele-ré-tis, délé-ba-mini, detle-r8-minf, 
délé-ba-nt. delé-re-nt. déle-ba-ntur, délé-re-ntur, 

. FuTuRE. 

Se.—dele-b-8, dele-bo-r, 
déle-bi-s, délé-be-ris (re), 
dele-bi-t, déle-bi-tur, 

PL.—d2]é-bi-maus, dele-bi-mur, 
delt-bi-tis, délt-bi-min{, 
de@lé-bu-nt. _ dé@lé-bu-ntur. 

PERFECT. 

Se.—detlé-v-f, dtlé-v-eri-m, d2@]8-t-us sum, délé-t-us sim, 
délé-v-istl, delé-y-erl-s, es, sis, 
de@lé-v-it, d2lé-v-eri-t, . est, sit. 

PL.—délt-v-imus, déle-v-erl-mus, délé-t-l sumus, (@lt-t-f simaus, 
délé-v-istis, dtlé-v-erl-tis, estis, sitis, 
délé-v-8runt (-ére), elé-v-eri-nt, sunt, sint. 
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Second Conjugation. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. | 
INDIC. - SUBJV. INDIC. - SUBIV. 
Sea.—délé-v-era-m, § délé-v-isse-m,  d@lé-t-ns cram,  ddlé-t-us. essem, 
délé-v-era-a, delé-v-issé-s, ers, caste, 
délé-v-era-t, délé-v-isse-t. erat, esset. 
PL.—délé.v-eri-mus, délé-v-issé-mus, dZlé-t-1 erfimus, délé-t-1 essémus, 
délé-v-er&-tis, dzl&-v-iss8-tis, eratis, easdtis, 
délé-v-era-nt,  délé-v-isse-nt. erant, essent. 
Forure Perrsct. ; 
Sa.—délé-v-er4, délé-t-us erd, 
délé-v-erl-s, eris, 
d2lé-v-eri-t, crit. 
PL.—délé-v-erl-mus, délé-t-1 erimus, 
délé-v-erl-tis, eritis, 
délé-v-eri-nt, erunt. 
| IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FoTuRE. PRESENT FUTURE. 
Se. —, —, —, —-, 
délé, delé-ts, délé-re, dele-tor, 
—, delé-ts, —, delé-tor. 
PL. a —y aaa as | 
dele-te, délé-tate, _delé-minf, ——, 
—, dele-nts, —, déle-ntor, 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. délé-re, ; Pres. délé-rt, 
Perr. é]&-v-isse, Perr. déjé-t-um, -am, -um esse. 
Fur. délé-tfr-um, -am, -um esse. Fur. délé-tum iri, 


GERUND. SUPINE. 
N. [déle-re]. 
G. d®le-nd-t. 
D. déle-nd-8, 
Ac. [dé#le-re] Ac. délé-tum. 
(ad) d@le-nd-am. 
Ab. déle-nd-6. Ab. délé-ta, 


For. Pr. délé-t-am, -am, -um fore, 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. N. délt-n-s; G. déle-nt-is, 
Fur. (dtlé-tOr-us, -a, -aum. 
Perr. delé-t-us, -a, -am., 


CGERUNDIVE. 
déle-nd-us, -a, -um, 
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124. Like délére, to destroy, are conjugated only, nére, ¢o spin, 
flére, fo weep, and the compounds of -plére, fill, and -olére grozo 
(the latter with Supine in -itum); also ciére, fo stir up. See 137(d). 

All other verbs of the Second Conjugation retain the character. 
istic e in the Present System, but drop it in the Perfect System, 
changing vi to ul, and weaken it to iin the Supine System. 


Second Conjugation. 


CONJUGATION OF monére, fo remind. 


Prin. Parts : mone-3, moné-re, mon-uf, moni-tum, 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. ' SUBJV. 
PRESENT. 

Se.—mone-B, monea-m, mone-o-r, mones-r, 
moné-s, monea-s, moné-ris (-re), mone&-ris (-re), 
mone-t, mones-t, moné-tar, monei-tur, | 

PL.—moné-mus, moned-mus, moné-mur, mone-&-mur, 
mone-tis, mone&-tis, moné-minf{, mone-&-min{, 
mone-nt. monea-nt. mone-ntur. mone-a-ntur, 

IMPERFECT. 

Se.—-moné-ba-m, moné-re-m, mone-ba-r, moné-re-r, 
moné-bé-s, moné-ré-s, moné-bé-ris (-re), | moné-ré-ris (-re), 
moné-ba-t, moné-re-t, moné-b&-tur, moné-ré-tur, 

PL.—moné-baé-mus, moné-rémus, moné-ba-mnr, moné-ré-mur, 
moné-bé-tis, §moné-ré-tis, moné-b&-minl, - moné-ré-mini, 
moné-ba-nt. moné-re-nt. moné-ba-ntur. moné-re-ntur, 

FuTURE. 

Se.—mone-b-8, moné-bo-r, 
moné-bi-s, moné-be-ris (-re), 
moné-bi-t, moné-bi-tur, 

PL.—moné-bi-mus, moné-bi-mur, 
moné-bi-tis, moné-bi-minf, 

~ moné-bo-nt. mone-bu-ntur. 
PERFECT. 

Se.—mon-u-f, mon-u-eri-m, moni-t-as sum, moni-t-us sim, 
mon-u-istl, mon-u-erl-s, es, sis, 
mon-v-it, mon-u-eri-t, est, sit, 

Pu.—mon-u-imus, mon-u-erl-mus, moni-t-{ sumus, moni-t-f  simus, 
mon-v-istis, mon-u-eri-tis, estis, sitis, 
mon-u-brunt (-6re), mon-u-eri-nt, sunt. sint, 
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Second Conjugation. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
_INDIC. SUBJV, INDIC. _ SUBIV. 


PLUPERFECT. 


Sq.—~mon-u-era-m, mon-u-isse-m, moni-t-useram, moni-t-us essem, 


mon-u-ers-s, §mon-u-iss6-s, . eris, esate, 

mon-u-era-t, mon-u-isse-t. erat, esset, 
PL.—mon-a-eré-mus, mon-u-iss8-mus, moni-t-l erimus, moni-t-1 ess&mus, 

mon-uv-era-tis, mon-u-issé-tis, erktis, essdtis, 


mon-u-era-nt. mon-u-isse-nt. erant. essent. 


Futurg PERFEct. 


Se.—mon-2-er-6, moni-t-us erd, — 
mon-u-erl-s, eris, 
mon-u-eri-t, erit, 
PL. —mon-u-erl-mus, moni-t-I ertmus, 
mon-u-eri-tis, eritis, 
mon-u-eri-nt, erunt. 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. PRESENT. FurTursE. 
mone, mone-té, moné-re, | moné-tor, 
-— moné-td, — moné-tor, 
PL — — — . —— 
moné-te, moné-téte, moné-minf, —_— 
— mone-nto, —_— mone-ntor. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. mone-re, PREs. moné-ri, , 
Perr. mon-u-isee, Perr. moni-t-um, -am, -um esse, 
Fur. moni-tfr-um, -am, um esse, Fur. moni-t-um fri. 


For. Pr. moni-t-um, -am, -um fore. 
GERUND. SUPINE. PARTICIPLES. 
N. {mont-re]. | Pres. N. moné-n-s; G. mone-nt-is, 
G. mone-nd-L Fur. moni-tfir-us, -a, -am. 
D. mone-nd-8. Perr. moni-t-us, -a, -am. 
Ac. [moné-re] Ac. moni-tum. 
(ad) mone-nd-um. GERUNDIVE. 


Ab. mone-nd-, Ab. moni-t@ mone-nd-us, -a, -um. 
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125. Third Conjugation. 


CoNJUGATION OF emere, to buy. 


Prin. Parts : em-0, eme-re, ém-i, ém(p)-tum, 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJV. 
aie 

Sa.—em-0, ema-m, em-0-r, ema-r, 
emi-s, emi-s, a eme-ris (-re), ema-ris (-re), 
emi-t, eme-t, emi-tur, eméa-tur, 

PL.—emi-mus, ema-mus, emi-mur, eméa-mur, 
emi-tia, emi-tis, em)-min{, emf-min{, 
emu-nt. ema-nt. emu-ntur. ema-ntur. 

IMPERFECT. 

Se.—emé-ba-m, eme-re-m, emé2-be-r, eme-re-r, 
emt-bi-s, eme-ré-s, emt-bé-ris (-re,) eme-ré-ris (-re), 
emt-ba-t, eme-re-t, emé-bé-tur, eme-ré-tur, 

PL. —emé-ba-mus, eme-ré-mus, emé-bé-mur, eme-ré-mur, 
emé-b&-tis, eme-ré-tia, eme-bié-min{, eme-ré-mini, 
emé-ba-nt. eme-re-nt. emé-ba-ntur, § eme-re-atur. 

FUTURE. _ 

Sc.—ema-m, ema-r, 

ems, . « emé-ris (-re), 
_eme-t, emé-tur, 

PL.—emé-mus, 3 _ emé-mur, 
eme-tis, emt-minl, 
eme-nt. eme-ntur. 

; PERFECT. 

Sa.—ém-f, ém-eri-m, émp-t-us sum, émp-t-us sim, 
&m-istf, @m-er i-s, 68, sis, 
ém-it, ém-eri-t, | est, sit, 

PL.—ém-imas, ém-erl-mus, émp-t-1 sumus, emp-t-f simus, 
em-istis, &ém-erl-tis, estis, sitis, 


ém-érunt (-8re), ém-eri-nt. ' sunt. sint. 
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Third Conjugation. 





ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJV. 
PLUPERFECT. 

Se.—em-era-m, Em-isse-m, émp-t-us eram, emp-t-us essem, 
ém-er&-s, &in-iss8-s, or&s, easis, 
&m-era-t, &m-isse-t, erat, esset, 

PL.—tm-eré-mus, &m-issé-mus, @mp-t-l erdmus, @mp-t-1 essémus, 
ém-er&-tis,  m-issé-tis, eratis, essétis, 
ém-era-nt.. &m-isse-nt. erant. casent, 

Furure PERFECT. 
Se.—m-er-8, emp-t-us eré, 
&m-erls, eris, 
&m-eri-t, erit, 

PL.—ém-er!-mus, Smp-t- erimus, 

&m-erl-tis, eritis, 
ém-eri-nt. erunt. , 
IMPERATIVE. | 
PRESENT. FUTURE. PRESENT. ‘ Furunsg. 

Se. — — —. 
eme, emi-td, eme-re, - emi-tor, 
— emi-t6, — emi-tor, 

Phu. — —_— — — 
emi-te. . emi-tdte, . emi-minf.. —_— 

— emu-nts. = emn-ntor, 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. eine-re. Pres. em-I, 
Penr. Cm-isse. Perr. €mp-t-um, -am,-um ease, 


Fur. @mp-tfir-am, -am,-um esse. 


Fur. (Ump-tam 2. 
Fur. Py. €mp-t-um, -am, -um fore. 


GERUND. SUPINE.” PARTICIPLES. 
N. f[eme-re]. Pres. N. emt-n-s; G. eme-nt-is, 
G. em-e-nd-f. Fur. tmp-tfir-us, -a, -am. 
D. em-e-nd-d. Perr. &mp-t-us, -a, -um, 
Ac. [em-e-re] Ac. é€mp-tum. 
(ad) em-e-ndum, GERUNDIVE. 
Ab. em-e-nd-3, Ab. @mp-t@, em-6-nd-us, -a, -um., 
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126. Many verbs of the third conjugation with stem in ie (Pres. 
Indic. in i6) weaken this ie to e before -re, and to i before m, 4, 
and t in all tenses of the Present System except the Future. 
Otherwise they follow the inflection of eme-re. ) 

These verbs are capit, cupid, facid, fodid, fugid, iacid, paris, 
quatis, rapid, sapid, and their compounds; also compounds of 
-licid, -spicid, and the deponents gradior and its compounds, 
morior and its compounds, patior and its compounds. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRESENT SYSTEM OF cape-re, ¢o take. 


Prin. Parts : capi-b, cape-re, c8p-{, cap-tum. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. ; SUBJV. 
PRESENT. 

Se.—capi-4, capia-m, capi-o-r, —s Capiasr, 
capi-s, capid-s, cape-ris (-re), capia-ris (-re), 
capi-t, capia-t, capi-tar, capia-tur, 

PL.—capi-mus, capifi-mus, capi-mur, capifi-mur, 
capi-tis, capiii-tis, capi-minf, capia-mini, 
capiu-nt, _ Capia-nt. capiu-ntur. capia-ntar, 

IMPERFECT. 
Sa.—capié-ba-m, - cap-e-re-m, capi-8-be-r, cape-re-r, 
ele. ete. etc. elec. 
Fururs. 

S@.—capia-m, _ capia-r, 

capie-s, capit-ris (-re), 
ete. etc. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Sa.—cape, cap-i-té, cape-re, capi-tor, 
cap-i-td, capi-tor, 
capi-te, - Capi-tote, capi-minL — 
capiu-ntd, _. Capiu-ntor. 
INFINITIVE. 
PREs. cape-re, Capel, 
PARTICIPLE. GERUND. GERUNDIVE. 


Pres. capié-n-s, G. capie-nd-L. capie-nd-us, -a, -um. 


197. 
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Fourth Conjugation. 
CONJUGATION OF audire, to hear. 
Prin. Parts : audi-d, audi-re, audi-vi, audi-tum., 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJV. - 
PRESENT. 

Se.—audi-6, audia-m, bee audi-o-r, audia-r, 
audi-s, audii-s, audi-ris (re), audia-ris (-re), 
audi-t, audia-t, audi-tur, audid-tur, = 

Pi.—audi-mus, audid-mus,' = aud-mur, audia-mar, 
audi-tis, audia-tis, audi-mini, audifi-ming, 
audiu-nt. audia-nt. audi-u-ntur. audia-ntur, 

| IMPERFECT. 

So.—audié-ba-m, audi-re-m, audié-ba-r, audi-re-r, 
audit-bé-s, audl-ré-s, audié-ba-ris (re), audi-ré-ris (-re), 
audié-ba-t, audi-re-t, audié-ba-tur, audt-ré-tur, 

PL.—audié-ba-mus, audi-r8-mus, audié-ba-mur, audi-ré-mur, 
audie-ba-tis, audi-ré-tis, audia-ba-mini, audi-r8mini, 
andi@-ba-nt. audi-re-nt, audié-ba-ntur. audi-re-ntur, 

Fururs. 

Se.—audia-m, ~“ aucia-r, 
audit-s, audit-ris (-re), 
audie-t, audie-tur, 

PL.—audi®-mus, ° audit-mur, 
audie-tis, audié-minj, 
audie-nt. audie-ntur, 

PERFECT. 

So.—audi-v-f, audi-v-eri-m,  auil-t-us sum, audi-t-ns sim, 
sudi-v-istt, aud!-v-erl-s, es, ais, 
audi-v-it, sudi-v-eri-t, est, ait, 

PL.—audi-v-imus, aud!-v-erl-mus, audi-t-l sumus, audi-t-1 simus, 
audi-v-istis, auci-v-erl-tis, estis, sttis, 
audi-v-runt (-8re), audi-v-eri-nt. sunt. sint. 
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Fourth Conjugation. ; 








ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJV. 
’ PLUPERFECT. 

Se.—audi-v-era-m,  audi-v-isse-m, aucli-t-us eram, audl-tu-s essem, 
audi-v-erd-s, audi-v-issé-s, eras, essds, 
audi-v-era-t, audi-v-isse-t, erat, esset, 

PL.—audl-v-erf-mus, audi-v-issémus, audi-t-l erimus, audi-t-1 essémus, 
audi-v-erfi-tis, audi-v-issé-tis, eritis, essétis, 
audi-v-era-nt. audi-v-isse-nt, erant, essent. 

FururE PERFECT. 

Se.—audi-v-er-B, audi-t-as erd, 
audi-v-erl-s, eris, 
audi-v-eri-t, erit, 

Pi.—audi-v-erl-mus, audi-t-l erimus, 

_ audi-v-erl-tis, eritis, 
audi-v-eri-nt. erunt, 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. PRESENT. FUTURE. ° 

Sc.— —— — 
audl, audi-ts, audi-re, audi-tor, 
— audi-ts, —- audi-tor, 

PL.——— —. — —- 
audi-te. audi-tote, aud]-min{, == 
—— ~ audiu-ntd, —— audiu-ntor. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pues. audl-re, Pres. audi-ri, 

Perr. audi-v-isse. Perr. audi-t-um, -am, um ease, 

Fur. audi-tfr-um, -am, -um esse. Fur. audi-tum iri 


GERUND. 
N. [audi-re]. 
G. audie-nd-f. 
D. audie-nd-5. 


Ac. [aud!-re] 
(ad) audie-nd-um. 
Ab. audie-nd-d, 


For. Pr. audi-t-um, -am, -um fore, 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. N. audié-n-s, G. audie-nt-is, 
Fur. audi-tir-us, -a, -um., 
Perr. aud!-t-us, -a, -um. 


SUPINE. 


Ac. audi-tam, 
GERUNDIVE. 


Ab. aud!-tt, audie-nd-us, -a, -am, 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 


128. Deponent verbs have the passive form, but are active 
in meaning. They have also the Present and Future Active 
Participles, and the Future Active Infinitive. ‘Thus a depo- 
nent verb alone can have a Present, Future, and Perfect 
Participle, all with active meaning. The Gerundive, how- 
ever, 18 passive in meaning as well as in form. 

The conjugation differs in no particular from that of the 
regular conjugation. 


1. First Conjugation. 


CoNJUGATION OF hortari, fo exhort. 


Pein. Parts: hort-or, hort&-ri, hort&-tus sum. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Exhort. Be exhorting, may exhort. 

Se.—hort-o-r, horte-r, 
horti-ris (-re), horté-ris (-re), 
horta-tar, horté-tar, 

Pi. —hortd-mur, horté-mur, 
hortd-minf, bort8-minf{, 
horta-ntar, horte-ntur. 

ImPERFECT. 
Was exhorting. Were exhorting, might exhor 

Se.—horta-ba-r, horti-re-r, 
horti-bé-ris (-re), horta-ré-ris (-re), 
horta-b&-tur, hortdé-ré-tur, 

Pi. —horta-b&-mur, bort&-ré-mur, 
hortd-bé-mint, hortaé-ré-minl, 
horta-be-ntur. hortaé-re-ntur. 

FUTURB. 
Shall exhort. 

Se.— hortd-bo-r, 
horti-bo-ris (-re), 
hortd-bi-tur, 

Pi.—horta-bi-mur, 
horta-bi-min{, 


horta-bu- ntur, 
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PERFECT. 


Have exhorted, exhorted. Have, may have, exhorted. 
Se.—horti-t-us, -a, -um sum, horta&-t-us, -a, -um sim, 
. 68, sis, 
| est, sit, 
PL.—horti-t-l, -ae, -a sumus, horté-t-1, -ae, -a  simus, 
estis, sttis, 
sunt. sint. 
PLUPERFECT. 
‘Had exhorted. Had, might have, exhorted, 
Sc.—hort4-t us, -a, -um eram, hortd-t-us, -a, -um essem, 
eras, essts, 
erat, : esset, 
P.i.—horté-t-l, --ae, -a er&imus, horta-t-1, -a0, -a essdémas, 
eratis, essttis, 
erant. easent, 
FUTURE PERFECT. 
Shall have exhorted. 
Se.—horté-t-as, -a, -am er, 
eris, 
erit, 
P.i.—hort&-t-f, -ae, -a erimus, 
eritis, 
" erunt. 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. , FuruRE. 
horti-re, exhort thou. horta-tor, thou shali ehort. 
— horta-tor, he shall exhort. 
PL. —— —_ 
hortf-minf, erhort ye. — . 
—- horta-ntor, they shall exhort. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. horta-ri, fo exhort. Pres. horta-n-s, exhorting. 
Fur. hortid-tfr-um, am, -um esse, Fur. hortd-tfr-us, -a, um, about 
fo be about to exhort. to exhort. 
Perr. hortid-t-um, -am, -um esse, fo Perr. hort-t-us, -a, -uam, haring 
have exhorted. exhorted. 
F. Pp. horta-t-um, -am, -um fore. GERUNDIVE. 
SUPINE. horta-nd-as, -a, -am, [one] to be 
Ac. hortd-tam, fo exhort, for ez- exhorted. 
horting, GERUND. 


Ab. hortid-ta, fo exhort, in the ex- G. horta-nd-l, of exhorting. 
horting. 
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2. Second, Third, Fourth Conjugations. 


SYNOPsis OF verérl, ¢o fear; loqui, ¢o speak; ‘mentiri, to lie. 


Prin. Parts: vere-or, veré-ri, veri-tus sum; loqu-or, loqu-I, locf-tus sum; 


menti-or, mentil-ri, menti-tus sum. 


INDICATIVE. 


It. 1. 
Pres. vere-o-r, loqu-o-r, 
vert-ris (-re), efc., loque-ris (-re), eéc., 
Laurer. vert-ba-r, loqué-ba-r, 
Fur veré-bo-r, loqua-r, 
PERr. veri-t-us sum, loch-t-us sum, 
PLupr. veri-t-us eram, loc0-t-us eram, 
For. Pr. veri-t-us erd, locO-t-us erd, 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. verea-r, loque-r, 
verea-ris (-re), efc., loqua-ris (-re), eéc., 
lupsee. vere-re-r, loque-re-r, 
Parr.  veri-t-us sim, locO-t-us sim, 
PLurr veri-t-us essem. locO-t-us essem. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. vert-re, loque-re, 
For vere-tor. loqui-tor. 
INFINITIVE. 
Puss. = veré-ri, loqu-f, 
Fur. veri-tfr-am esse, locfi-tfir-um esse, 
Purr. veri-t-um ease, locO-t-um esse, 
For. Pr. veri-t-um fore. lochi-t-um fore. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. veré-n-8, loqué-n-s, 
Fur. veri-tfr-us, locO-tfr-us, 
I ERP veri-t-us, locfi-t-us. 
GERUND. vere-nd-i, efc., loque-nd-t, 
GERUNDIVE. Vere-nd-us, loque-nd-us, 
SUPINE. veri-tum, locti-tum, 


veri-tt, locfi-tt, 


IV. 


menti-o-r, 
mentiI-ris (-re), etc., 
menti&-be-r, 
mentia-r, 
menti-t-us sum, 
menti-t-us eram, 
menti-t-us erd, 


mentia-r, 
menti&-ris(-re), e¢c., 
menti-re-r, 
menti-t-us sim, 
menti-t-us essem, 


menti-re, 
menti-tor. 


menti-rf, 
menti-tir-um esse, 
menti-t-um esse, 
menti-t-um fore. 


mentié-n-s, 
menti-ttr-us, 
menti-t-us. 
mentie-nd-t, 
mentie-nd-us, 
menti-tum, 
menti-té, 
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Periphrastic Conjugation. 


129. The Periphrastic Conjugation arises from the com- 
bination of the Future Participle active and the Gerundive 
with forms of the verb sum. _ 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. . SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. amittirus (-a, -um) sum, amittrus (-a, -um) sim, 
Am about to love. Be about to love. 
Iurr. amatirus eram, amiatirus essem, 
Was about to love. « Were about to love. 
Fur. amatirus erd, 
Shall be about to love. 
PEnr. amatirus fal, amitirus fuerim, _ 
Have been, was, about to love. Have, may have, been 
about to love. 
Piurr. amitirus fueram, amitfirus fuiseem, 
Had been about to love. Had, might have, been 
about to love. 


Four. Perr. amitfrus fuerd, 
: Shall have been about to love. 


INFINITIVE. Pres. am&tfr-um (-am, -um) esse, Zo be about to love. 
Parr. amatfir-um fuisse, Zo have been about to love, 


PASSIVE. 


Pres. amandus (-a, -um) sum, amandus (-a, -um) sim, 
_ Have to be loved. Have to be loved. 
Iury. . smandus eram, amandus essem, forem, 
Had to be loved. Had to be loved. 
Fur. amandus erd, Shall have to be loved. 
PERF. amandus ful, amandus fuerim, 
_ Have had to be loved. Have had to be loved. 
PLUPF. amandus fueram, amandus fuissem, 
Had had to be loved. Should have had to be 


loved. 


INFINITIVE. Pres. amandum (-am, -um) esse, 7'0 have to be loved. 
Perr. amandum fuisse, To have had to be loved. 
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Notes on the Four Conjugations. 


130. The Present System. 


1. Present InpicatTivg.—(a) In the third person Singular active, esrly Latin, and 
occasionally later poets, often retain the original length of vowel in the endings -ft, -8t, — 
and -ft of the first, second, and fourth conjugations. Final -It in the third conjuga- 
tion is rare, and due, perhaps, to analogy or to metrical necessity. In the first person 
Plural the ending -mfig is found a few times in poetry. In third person Plural an 
earlier ending, -onti, !s found only in a Carmen Saliare, and is disputed. The ending 
-ont is frequent in early Latin for -unt, 

(0) In the second Singular, passive, in all tenses of the Present stem, the ending -re 
is much more common in early Latin than -ris, and is regular in Cic. except in the Pr. 
Indic., where be prefers -rig on account of confusion with Pr. Inf., admitting -re only 
in deponents, and then but rarely. In general, in the Pr. Indic. -re is rare in the first 
and second conjugations, more rare in the third, and never found in the fourth, in prose 
authors. Post-Ciceronian proec writers, ¢. g., Livy, Tacirus, prefer -rig, even in the 
other tenses of the Present stem. The poets use -yig or -re to suit the metre. 

2. Iuperrsct InpicaTIvE.—In the fourth conjugation, Instead of -{8-, we find in 
carly times -{-, This is common in early Latin (especially se{bam), in the poets to suit 
the metre, and occasionally in later prose. In the verb ed, and its compounds (but 
ambire varies), this form was regular always. — 

3. Futurs Inpicativg.—PLautus shows sporadic cases of -{t, as erit, vénibit 
(v6ned). In the fourth conjugation -{b3 for -iam is very common in early Latin 
(especially sofbd), and forme in -{bd of the third conjugation are occasional. 

4. Present SUBJUNCTIVE.—Final -£¢ of the third person Singular active is occa- 
sional in early Latin and also in later poets. In carly Latin the active endings -im, -Is, 
-it, -int are found in dare (and some compounds), which forms very often duim, 
duis, duit, duint, On similar forms from esse, sce 116; from edere, sec 172 

6. Impenativx.—(a) Four verbs, dicere, dficere, facere, ferre (171), form the Pr. 
Impv. active dic, dflc, fac, fer, But in carly Latin dioe, dfice, face arc not uncommon. 
The compounds follow the usage of the simple verbs, except non-prepositional com- 
pounds of faci. Scfre, & knvic, lacks the Pr. Impv. sof, 

(6) The original ending of the Fut. Impv. active -téd is found in early inscriptions, 
but very rarely. 

(c) The Pr. Impv. passive (second and third Singular) ends occasionally in early Latin 
in -mind, 

6. Present InFIniTIve Paserve.—The early ending -rier (-ier) is very common in 
carly Latin and occasionally in poetry at all periods. Piautus shows about 140 such 
formations. In literary prose it does not appear till very late. 

7. The PRESENT PARTICIPLE occurs sporadically in early Latin with the ending 
-fis, -6, the n having been omitted owing to its weak sound ; see 12, B. 1. 

8. The older ending of the Gzrnunp and Grrunpive in the third and fourth conju- 
gations was -undus; and -endus was found only after u, In classical times -undus 
is frequent, especially in verbs of third and fourth conjugations. Later, -endus is the 
regular form. 


131. The Perfect System. 


1. SYNCOPATED Forms.—The Perfects in -&vi, -6vi, -fvi, often drop 
the v before s or r, und contract the vowels throughout, except those in 
-ivi, which admit the contraction only before s, 

The syncopated forms ure found in all periods, and in the poets are 
used to suit the metre, 
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PERFECT. 

Sine. 1. — . —_ — — 

2. emevistl) © amisti. délévisti, délésti. audivistl, audisti, 

8. — . ane 
PLUE. 1. — —— — 

2. amivistis, amadstis. ddlévistis, ddléstis. audivistis, audistis, 

8. amivérunt,amfrunt. délévérunt, délérunt. audivérunt, audiérunt, 
Supsv. amiverim, amfrim, déléverim, délérim, audiverim, audierim, 


PLUPERFECT. 
Invic. amiveram,amfram, déléveram, sa audiveram, sags 
ele. 
Subsv. amivissem, sai ra ddlévissem, asitevom, audivissem, endisoem, 


| Future PERFECT. 
amiverd, amérd, déléverd, délérd, audiver6, audierd, 
ele. ele. elc. 


. INFINITIVE PERFECT. 
amadvisse, amAsse. Gblévisse, dblésse, audivisse, audisse. 


2. In the first and third persons Sing. and in the first person Pl. 
of the Perfect, syncope occurs regularly only in Perfects in ivi, and 
no contraction ensues. It is most common in the Perfects of fre 
(169) and petere. In other verbs this syncopation is post-Ciceronian, 
except in a few forms. So Cicero uses dormiit, &rudiit, expediit, molHit, 
cupiit (also PLautus) ; Caesar, commfiniit, resciit, quaesiit. Désinere 
forms desii and désiit, once each in early Latin (CicERo uses déstiti 
and déstitit instead), and then in post-Augustan Latin; désiimus is 
cited once from Cicero, The unsyncopated forms are always common 
except those of tre (169), which are very rare in classical prose, but 
occur more often in the poets for metrical reasons. 


Note.—The forms ndmus (Enn. = ndvimus), 6nférraémus (Ter., Ad., 365), fl- 
mus, mfitamus, and nérrimus (Propr.), suémus (Lucr.), in the Perfect, are sporadic 
and sometimes doubtful. 


3. novi, I know, and movi, J have moved, are also contracted, in 
their compounds especially. 


Sine.—2. ndsti, PiLur.—2. ndetis. 38. ndrunt., Sussv. norim, ec. 

Purr. noram, ec. Sussv. ndasem, é/c. InF. ndsse, 

-But the Fut. Perf. nSrd is found only in compounds. 

Similar contractions ure secn in mdvyi, but not 80 often ; ifivI shows also a few 
cums of syncope in poetry. 

4. (4) In the early Latin poets frequently and occasionally in later, syncope takes 
place in Perfects in -g{, These drop the g and contract. A few caves are found in 
Cickro, capecially in the letters. Examples are dixtI (found also in Cic. and probably 
an carlicr formation, and not by syncope for dixistD ; dfixtl, principally in compounds; 
intellexti (once in C1c.); seripst{ ; misti (misist{) and several others ; also soripstis, 

(6) Akin to these arc a number of forms in -g§ for Fut. Perfect ; -gim for Pf. 
Subjv. and more rarely -gem for Plupf. Subjv. These forms are most usual in the 
third conjugation, but are also not unfreyaent in the other three ; thus, 
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1. Future Perfect : faxd (facere) ; caped (capere) and compounds ; ifissd (iub&re; 
Vere.) ; am&sed (amire) ; servissd (servaGre) and compounds, together with some 
others. ; 

2. Perfect Subjunctive: faxim and compounds; dfixim; ausim (aud6re, also 
used by Cic.) ; ifissim ; émpsim (emere) ; lochssim (lockre) ; negassim (negare). 
In the second and third persons Sing., where the Fut. Pf. Indic. and the Pf. Subjv. are 
identical, the forms are much morecommon. The plural forms are much less frequent. 

8. Pluperfect Subjunctive: faxem; prd-missem; intel-lexés; re-cdsset and a 
few other forms ; 8r&psémus (Hor, S., i. 5, 79). These forms are rare. 

4. Infnilive: dixe; db-spexe; ad-dfixe, etc. ; intel-lexe; d&-trixe, ec. ; ad- 
vexe ; ad-misee, and a few others. Also the Future forms &veruncdssere, reconcili- 
dssere, impetrissere, oppign&ssere. 

The exact origin of these forms is still a matter of dispute, but the common view is 
that they are aoristic formations. 

5. From the earliest times the third Plural of the Pf. Indic. active shows two end- 
ings, -ront (later -6runt) and -Gre, The form in -6runt was always preferred, and 
in classica] prose ia the normal form. The form in -re seems to have been the popn- 
lar form, and is much liked by Livy and later writers. Tacrrus seems to have pre- 
ferred -€runt for the Pure Perfect, and -€re for the Historical Perfect. The poets 
scan, according to the exigencies of the metre, at all periods also runt, 

6. In regard to the other endings, we have to notice In early Latin -fg occasionally 
iu the Pf. Subjv. and Fut. Pf. Indic. active; Perfects in -if are always written with -{é}- 
on inscriptions ; in other Perfects the third person Singular in -é}t (older -8t), or -It; 
as dedet ; occasionally the first person ends tn -6] and the second in -istél. Peculiar 
forms are dedrot (dedro), (for dederunt), féc8d (for fécit), and a few others. 
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132, With the exception of the verbs sum, J am, ed6, J eat, 
e6, J go, fers, J bear, volé, J wish (perhaps d6, J give), and 
their compounds, most of whose forms come directly from 
the root, all verbs in Latin form their stems from the root by 
the addition of a vowel or of a combination of a vowel with a 
consonant. This vowel is called the ¢hematic vowel ; see 190. 

In the first, second, and fourth conjugations, and in some 
verbs of the third conjugation, the stem thus formed is found 
throughout the whole conjugation ; in other verbs the present 
stem shows different forms from the other stems. 


1. THE PRESENT STEM. 


133, I. The Stem or Thematic class: To this class belong those verbs 
whose stems are formed by the addition of a thematic vowel (usually {, 
sometimes u) to the root. as in the third conjugation, or to a stem 
formed by the addition ‘of &, 8, or ito the root, as in the first, sec- 
ond, and fourth conjugations. The stem thus formed is seen (with 
lengthened vowel sometimes) in all forms of the verb. To this class 
belong verbs of the first, second, aud fourth conjugations, and in the 
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third (a) verbs formed from a strong root, t. e., verbs with 1, 6, &, 8, 3, 
ae, au; and with ein the stem ; as dficd (= deiod), dficd (= doucd), ridd 
o8d5, rddb, caedd, plaudd; vehd, vergd, pends, efc.; (5) verbs formed from 
a weak root, ¢. e., those with vowel 1, t, 5, and piers those with &: 
as di-vidd, furd, old (olere), ago. 

Il. The Reduplicated class: The Present stem is formed by redupli- 
cation, with iin the reduplicated syllable : 

gen-, gi-gnd (for G!-GEN-o), gi-gne-re, to beget ; sta-, si-sts, si-ste-re, fo 
sel, stand. Compare stare, fo stand. Other forms, as sidd (for si-s(£)D0), 
serd (for sI-so), and perhaps bib3, have the Reduplication concealed. 


JJJ. The T class: The root, which usually ends in a guttural, is 
strengthened by to, te: flectd (FLEC-), flecte-re, fo bend. 


IV. The Nasal class: In this class the root is strengthened by 
no, ne, the nasal being inserted 

A. In vowel-stems : sind (s!-), sine-re, fo let ; lind (LI-), line-re, fo be- 
emear. 

B. After the characteristic liquid: cern’ (cER-), cerne-re, /o sift, 
separate ; temnd (TEM-), temne-re, to scorn. 

Norss.—1. After ] assimilation takes place : pelld (for pel-nd), pelle-re, to drive. 

2. In a few verbs the strengthened forms (-no after a vowel, -ino after a liquid) are 
confined mainly to the third person Plural active of the Present, and are found not later 
than the close of the aixth century of the city: danunt (=dant), explénunt 
(= explent), nequinont (= nequeunt), and a few others. 


C. Before the characteristic mute : vinod (vic-), vinoe-re, fo conquer ; 
frangd (FRaG-), frange-re, ‘o break; fand5 (FUD-), funde-re, fo pour. 

Before a p-mute n becomes m: rumpé (RUP-), rumpe-re, fo rend; 
cumbd (CUB-), cumbe-re, fo lie down. 

D. Here belong also those verbs in which the root is strengthened 
by -nud, nue; as sternud (STER-), sternue-re, to sneeze. 

Note.—In verbe like tingud, J soak, the consonantal u disappears before a conso- 
nant in the Pf. and Supine: tinx!, tino-tum. 

V. The Inchoative class: The Present stem has the suffix -soo, -sce, 

irf-scor, J am ina rage ; cré-s0d, I grow ; ob-dormi-s08, I fall asleep ; 
api-scor, I reach ; pro-fici-soor, I set out ; nanci-scor (NAc-), J get; nd-8cd 
(= gnd-s0d), I become acquainted ; pb-scd (= poro-scd), J demand ; mis-ced 
(= mic-se-ed3), J miz; disod (= di-de-scd), J learn. A number of Incho- 
atives are derivative formations from substantives ; as, lapidéeod (from 
lapis), J become stone. 

VI. The I class: Instead of the simple thematic vowel i the root is 
increased by the form ie, In some forms of the Present stem, 1. e., the 
Pr. Inf., Impf. Subjv., second Sing., Pr. Impv., this appears in the 
form e; in some other forms it appears us i: capi-B (caP-), cape-re, to 
lake, 
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Norr.—Verbs of the fourth conjugation aleo belong: to the { class; but for con- 
venicnce the { claes is here restricted as above. 


VII. The Mized class: Some verbs that originally belong to the 
i-class have gone over in the Present stem to the forms of the stem 
class : as venid (VEN-), venf-re, fo come; vided (vID-), vidé-re, to see ; sond 
(SON-), son&-re, fo sound. 


Il. THE PERFECT STEM. 


184. I. Perfect in -vi (or -ul) : These are formed by the addition 

(a) Of -vi to the stem as it appears in the Present Inf. in combina- 
tion with the thematic vowel. To this class belong the Perfects of the 
first and fourth conjugations, and the few verbs of the second conjuga- 
tion mentioned in 124 ; am&-re, am&-v1; audi-re, audi-vi ; delé-re, delé-vi. 

(6) Of -af to the Prosent stem after its clintaoterialic vowel is 
dropped. Here belong the majority of the verbs of the second conjuga- 
tion ; mon6-re, mon-ul. 


II. Perfect in -st: These are formed by the addition of -sf to the 
root ; which is, as a rule, long either by nature or position. This class 
comprises a large number of verbs in the third conjugation in which 
the stem-characteristic consonant is a mute; three in which it is -m 
(preme-re, fo press ; stime-re, fo fake ; con-tem(n)e-re, to scorn) ; and a few 
in which it is -s, as fir-5, J burn, tis-e1; haered, J stick, haesl (= haes-si). 

Examples are répd, J creep, r8p-el; scr{bd, J write, sortp-si ; diod, J say, 
dixi (= dic-sf); carpd, J pluck, carp-sl; ridd, J scrape, risi (= riid-ai), 

Norz.—But verbs in -ndd, take { in the Perfect: d&fend-8, / strike (ward) off, 
d&fend-1; perhaps because they formed originally a reduplicated perfect ; as, mandd, 
I chew, man(di)df ; 60 (fe)fend!, J have struck. 


Ill. Reduplicated Perfects: Thiese are formed by prefixing to the 
unstrengthened root its first consonant (or consonantal combination) 
together with the following vowel, a and ae being weakened to e, or, if 
the root began with a vowel, by prefixing e, and adding the termination 
-L In Latin but few of these forms remain, and they have been vari- 
ously modified : disc’, J learn, di-dicl; sponded, I pledge, spo(s)pondi ; 
tangd, I /fouch, te-ti-gi; tundd, J strike, tu-tud-I; ago, J act, égi 
(= e-ag-1) ; emo, J buy, &mi (= e-em-!). 

In composition the reduplication is in many cases dropped ; so 
always in compounds of cade-re, /o fall; caede-re, fo fell; cane-re, to 
sing ; falle-re, fo deceite ; pange-re, /o fix; parce-re, /o spare; pare-re. 
to bear; pende-re, fo hang; punge-re, to prick; tange-re, to touch; 
tende-re, fo stretch (occasionally retained in late Latin) ; tondé-re, /o 
shear (but occasionally retained in late Latin); tunde-re, ¢o strike. 
Disc-ere, fo learn, always retains it, and so pOsoe-re, fo demand, and ad- 
mordére, fo iste. Of compounds of curre-re, /o run, succurrere always 
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drops the reduplication, praecurrere always retains it ; the others vary. 
Of compounds of dare, abscondere usually drops it, but all trisyllabic 
compounds that change thea, and all quadrisyllabic compounds, retain 
it. Compounds of sistere, ¢o se¢, and stére, fo stand, retain it. 


IV. Perfect ini. Verbs of the third conjugation, with a short stem- 
syllable, take 1 in the Perfect, after lengthening the stem-syllable and 
changing & into 8. In many cases these Perfects are the remains of 
reduplicated forms: legd, J read, lég-1; vide-5, I see, vid-1; fodi-d, J 
stad, f0d-1; fugi-d, J flee, fig-1; frang-b, J break, frég-t. 

V. Denominative verbs in -u8, like acud, J sharpen; metud, I fear; 
also sternud, J sneeze, form the Perfect in -u-f after the analogy of pri- 
mary verbs, and the formation in -uf gradually extended in Latin. 


. HL THE SUPINE STEM. 


185, I. Supine in -tum, Perfect Passtve Participle in -tus: The 
stems are formed by the addition of -tu or -to 

(a) To the stem as it appears in the Present Infinitive active. Here 
belong most verbs of the first and fourth conjugations, and those verbs 
of the second conjugation that are mentioned in 124: amé-tum, dalé- 
tum, andi-tum, Those verbs of the second conjugation which form 
Perfect in -uf, form the Supine stem by weakening the thematic vowel 
e to i,and adding -tu, -to, except c&ns8-re, fo deem, doo8-re, to teach, 
miscé-re, to miz, tené-re, fo hold, torré-ra, fo scorch, which omit the the- 
matic vowel, and form cénsum, doctum, mixtum, (tentum), tistum. 

(6) To the unstrengthened stem. Here belong most verbs of the 
third conjugation and the five verbs of the second just given, with 
sporadic forms in the other conjugations : cap-tum (capit, J fake), 
rép-tum (répd, J creep), dic-tum (dicd, J say), fac-tum (facid, J do). 

In combinations of -t- with a dental, assimilation took place, giving 
usually ss after a short vowel and s after a long vowel: seissum (scindd, 
I cleave), caesum (caedd, J fell), On the analogy of this and under the 
influence often of Perfect in -sf, we find -s- also in some other stems : 

1. In stems with a guttural characteristic ; as, fIz-um (figd, J fiz) ; often with a 
preceding liquid: mersum (merg®d, J dip; Pf. mersi); tersum (terged, J wipe ; 
Pf. ters); parsum (parcd, / «pare; Pf. parsi, old); spar-sum (spargs, / sprinkle : 
Pf. spars!) ; mul-sum (mulged, /misk ; Pf. mul-sf); but far-tum (faroib, J stuf ; 
Pf. farsi) ; tortum (torqued, / ‘wist ; Pf. torsf) ; indul-tum (rare and post-classical, 
from indulged, J indulge; Pf. indulsh. 

2. In one with a labial characterintic : ldp-sum (labor, J slip). 

3. In some stems with characteristic g; as, cénsum (c8nsed, J deem ; see I. a.) ; 
haesum (haered, / sick) ; pinsum (pinsd, / pound). 

4. In some stems with a nasal characteristic : pressum (prem), / press ; Pf. preasi); 
ménsum (maned, / remain ; Pf. m&nsf). 

5. In stems where ll, rr has arisen by assimilation: pulsum (pell8, / drive) ; 
faleum (falld, / falsify) ; vulsum (vell8, / pluck) ; cursum (currd, J run) ; versum 
(verrd, 7 sweep). 
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II. Forure Active Parricrpce In -tfirus.—The same changes occur 
in the stem as are found in the case of the Supine. 

1. In some stems ending in -u a thematic vowel iis inserted ; as 
arguitfirus (arguere, fo prove); luitfirus (Qluere, fo loose); abnuitirus 
(abnuere, /o deny) ; ruitfirus (ruere, {o rush); éruitiirus (éruere, fo rvot 
out) ; fruitirus (fruf, fo enjoy). 

2. Some Future Participles are found without corresponding Per-— 
fect : ealitfirus (calére, fo be warm) ; caritfirus (carére, ¢o Jack) ; dolitirus 
(dolére, fo grieve) ; iacitfirus (iacbre, fo die) ; paritfirus (parére, fo obey) ; 
valitiirus (valére, fo be well). 

3. Irregular are: fgndtfirns, Ggnitfirus (gnidscere, fo know well) ; 
discitfirus (discere, to learn) ; hausfirus, haustfirus (haurire, fo drain) ; 
nisfirus (niti, ‘o /ean); moritirus (mort, fo die); ndscitfirus (ndscere, fo 
know) ; oritfirus (oriri, fo arise) ; paritirus (parere, fo bear). 


Change of Conjugation. 


136, A change of Conjugation occurs in verbs which show 
a long thematic vowel in the Present stem, but not in the 
Perfect stem, or the reverse. 

1, Verbs with Perfect and Supine formed regularly, according to 


the third conjugation, have the Present stem formed according to one 
of the other three : 


auge-5, augé-re, aux-l, auo-tum, to increase. 
senti-5, senti-re, sén-al, sén-sum, to feel. 
saepi-5, saepi-re, saep-si, saep-tum, to hedge about. 
veni-6, veni-re, vén-I, ven-tum, to come. 
vide-5, vidé-re, vid-I, vi-sum, to eee. 
vinci-d, vincl-re, vinz-I, vino-tum, to bind. 


a. Verbs with Perfect and Supine formed according to the first, 
second, or fourth conjugations, have the Present stem formed according 
to the third, in consequence of strengthening: 


ster-n-5, ster-ne-re, stré-vi, stré-tum, lo strew. 
eré-s0-5, or8-s0e-re, cré-vi, cré-tum, lo grow. 
li-n-8, line-re, 1é-vi (i-vD, li-tum, to smear. 


3. Verbs with the Present formed regularly according to the third 
conjugation, have the Perfect and Supine formed according to (a) the 
second, or (5) the fourth conjugation ; 


(a) accumbere, /o recline, fremere, to rage, gemere, 0 groan, gignere, fo beget, 
molere, to grind, strepere, /o resvund, vomere, fo vomit, form Perfect in -yf, Sapine 
in -itum. 

alere, to nourish, oolere, fo cullivate, cOnsulere, to consult, frendere, fo shot the 
teeth, ooculere, fo conceal, rapere, 40 «natch, and its compounds fonn Perfect in -nf, 
Snpine in -tum (-sum), For ali-tus, see 142, 3. 
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compéscere, fo check, con-cinere, fo sing together, and other compounds of canere, 
to sing, excellere, to excel, stertere, fo enore, tremere, 0 tremble, form Perfect in 
al, but no Supine. 

(5) arocessere, 40 summon, inoessere, to enter, cupere, 0 desire, petere, to seek, 
quaerere, fo search, and its compounds, rudere, 40 roar, sapere, to savor, form Per- 
fect in -IyI, Supine in -Itum, 

4. Stems vary among the first, second, and fourth conjugations. | 

' (a) Verbs with the Present formed according to the first, and Per- 
fect and Supine according to the second conjugation : 

crepare, fo crackle, cubire, to ite, domf&re, fo conquer, mic&re, to flash, 
plic&re, to fold, sonare, fo sound, ton&re, to thunder, vet&re, fo forbid, with 
Perfect in -uf, Supine in -itum : 

fricare, /o rub, nec&re, fo kill, secire, fo cul, with Perfect in -ui, 
Supine in -tam out participles in &tus are occasional, principally in later 
Latin). 

(b) Verbs with Present formed according to fourth, and Perfect and 
Supine according to the second : amicire, fo wrap, aperire, to open, 
operire, fo cover, salire, fo leap, and compounds. 

(c) Of the second and fourth conjugations is ele-B (ci-0), ci8-re (ci-re), 
eivi, citum (ci-tum), fo sftr up, and its compounds ; while pdtd, pdtdre, fo 
drink, forms Sup. pé-tum or pd-tatum, and Fut. Part. pd-tfirus or 
pota-tfirus. 

5. dare, to give, and st&re, o stand, pass over to the third conjuga- 
tion in the Perfect, in consequence of reduplication. 


LIST OF VERBS ACCORDING TO THE PER- 
FECT FORM. 
PERFECT: -vi; SUPINE: -tum. 

137, Slem class: 

(a) Verbs of first and fourth conjugations, except those mentioned 
in 186, 4. Irregular in Supine is 
sepeli-d, sepeli-re, sepeli-vi, sepul-tum, to bury. 

(6) In the second conjugation : 


déle-3, délé-re, d818-vi, - 4818-tum, to destroy. 
fle-6, fig-re, 18-vi, fié-tum, to weep. 
ne-6, né-re, né-vi, né-tum, _ to spin. 
-ole-d (ab-, in-), -0lé-re, -018-vI, — to grow. 
These compounds form Supine in itaum; abolitum, inolitus. 
-pled, -pl6-re, plé-vi, plé-tum, to full. 
So the compounds with come, in-, ex-, Te-, sup-. 
vie-5, vié-re, — vié-tus, to plait. 
Irregular is 
cie-d (ci-d), cié-re (cire), ci-vi, el-tum (ci-tum), (o stir up. 


In the compounds we find the Participles concitus or concitus, percitus, excitus 
or excitus, but accitus, 
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(c) In the ¢htrd conjugation : 


arcess-5, arcease re, arcessi vi, arcessi-tum, ( send for. . 

So, too, lacess-5, J tease, capess 5, / uy hold of. In early Latin we often find 
accers®, the relation of which to arcessd is variously explained. The forms arcessiri, 
and later arceasirétur, from the fourth conjugation, also occur. 


in-ceaa-5, in-cesse-re, § in-cesal-vi (ceas!), to attack. 

So facess 5, J cause, make off. 
pet-o, pete re, peti-vi, peti-tum, to seek (fly at). 
quaer-5, quaere re, quaesi-vi, quaecai-tum, 0 seek. 


oon quir-b, con-quire-re, conquisi-vi, ocon-quisi-tum, fo huni up. 
So other compounds of -quird (quaerd). 
rud-d, rude-re, rudi-vi, rudi-tum, to roar. 
ter-d, tere-re, tri-vi, tri-tum, to rub. 
TIB., I. 4,48, has at-teruisse,.and APuLEius has similar forms. 


138, Reduplicated class : 


ser-d, sere-re, s6-vi, sa-tum, to sow. 
So oSnserd, but with Sup. cdn-situm. 
139, Nasal class : 
A. li-n-8, li-ne-re, 18-vi, li-tum, lo beemear. 
So compounds of lind, Pf. li vi is rare. 
si-n-5, si-ne-re, al-vi, si-tum, 
So d8-sind, / leave of, and in early Latin, pon (= po-sind), / py 
‘B. oer-n-0, oer-ne-re, oré-vi, . (or8-tum), to separate. 
So décernd, / decide. 
sper-n-6, sper-ne-re, spré-vi, spré-tum, Lo despise. 
ster-n-5, ster-ne-re, stra-vi, stré.tum, to slrew. 


140. Inchoative class : 
inveteri-sc-5, inveter&i-sce-re, inveter&-vi, inveter&i-tum, (0 grow old. 
p&-sc-5, p& sce-re, p&-vi, p&s.tum, to graze (trans.). 


vesperii-sc-5, vespera-sce-re, vesperaé-vi, —_— to become evening. 
So advesperasod. . 
cr6-se-5, ord-s00-re, cré-vi, oré-tum, to grow. 


So the compounds. 
con-cup!-sc 3, -cupl-sce-re, -oupi-vi, cup! tum, to long for. 
ob-dormi-sc-5, -dormi-sce-re, -dormi-vi, -dorm{i-tum, fail asleep. 

so condormisced, Sdormisod. 
ex-0lé-sc-5, -018 s0e-re, -016-vi, -ol6-tum, to get one's growth. 

So ob-s0l8006, / gruw ud. But ab oléscd, / disappear, has abolitum ; co-al8sod, 
1 grow (ogether, co-alitum; ad-oléecd, / grow up, ad-ultum in the Sup.; and 
inoléso6 Incks the Supine. 
quié-sc-5, quié-sce-re,  quié-vi, quié-tum, to rest. 
aci-sc-5, sci-sce-re, sci-vi, aci-tum, — fo decree. 

So ad-sciscd, / take on. 

7 
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su-8s0-5, sué-80e-re, sué-vi, sué-tum, 0 accustom one's self. 
So compounds as-, oon-, dé-, man-. 
(g)nd-s0-8, nbd-s0e-re, n6-vi, (nd-tum), lo know. 


So igndsod, J pardon ; but o5-gndsoo, J recognize, and other compounde of ndsco, 
have Sup. in -{tum., 


re-sip-Isc-5, -sipl-sce-re,  -sipi-vi, —_— to come fo one's senses. 
14], J-class: . 

cupi-5, cupe-re, cup!-vi, cupi-tum, lo desire. 

sapi-5, sape-re, sapi-vi (-uf, — lo have a Alavor. 


PERFECT:.-ul; SUPINE: (i)tum. 
142, Stem class: , 


1. The majority of the verbs of the second conjugation; see 134, I, 8, 
and 135, a. But 
sorbe-b, sorbé-re, _— sorb-uf, —. lo sup up. 

Pf. sorp-si occurs in Vat. Max. and Lucan. 

2. Of the first conjugation : 


| crepa&-re, crep-ul, crepi-tum, to ratile. 
So the compounds, but in early and late Latin the regular forms of dis-crepére 
and in-orep&re are occasional. 


cub-5, | cubé-re, cub-ul, cubi-tum, to ite. 
Occasional regular forms in post-Ciceronian Latin. 

dom-6, domi-re, dom-ul, domi-tum, to tame. 

fric-5, fricé-re, frio-ul, frio-tum (-d-tum), ¢o rub. 


Occasionally in early and more often in post-classical Latin, the regular forms are 
found in the compounds ; 80 always -fric&-tflrus, 


mic-6, micé re, mio-uf, — — to quiver, flash. 
Bat di-mic&re, /o fight (oud), is regular, except occasionally in Ovrn. 
nec-6, nec& re,  nec&-vi (neo uf rare), nec&-tum,  /o kill. 


The compound 8neoi-re, ‘o Mi off, has Bneckvi in early Latin, otherwise neon! 
(rare) ; and nectus (but Pin. Mar., 6necktus). 


plic-6, plicé-re, (plic® vi, plici-tum, ¢0 fold. 

The simple forms of plic&re are rare. The compounds ap-, com-, ex-, im-, vary 
between -ZvI and -uf{ in the Pf., and .dtum and -itum in the Sup. ; but Cicero uses 
always applic&vi, applicitum; complic&vi, complic&tum; and usually expli- 
c&vi, always explic&tum; always implio&itum ; ciroumplicare is always regular ; 
forms of replic&re are rare. 


800-6, secd-re, sec-ul, sec-tum, to cut. 
Regular forms are early, late, and rare. | 
son-d, soné-re, son-ul, soni-tum, to sound. 


But regularly sonatfrus, Regular forms are late. In early Latin the forms sonere, 
sonit, sonunt, resonit, resonunt, show that the simple verb was sonere, 


ton-6, toné-re, ton-ul, oS lo thunder. 
Bat at-tonitus and intonatus (Hor., Fpod. 2, 51). 
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veté-re, vet-ni, —s-veti-tum, = fo,forid. 
But Prrsrus (6, 90) uses vet&-vi. 


3. Of the third conjugation : 


frem-6, freme-re, frem-ul, aor to roar, rage. 

gem-, geme-re, gem-u,  - to groan. 

vom-6, vome-re, - vomn-ui, vomi-tum, to vomit. 

al-d, ale-re, ‘al-ul, al-tum, to nourish. 
Participle ali-tug occurs from Lrvy on. 

001-5, cole-re, col-ul, oul-tum, to cultivate. 

con-cin-B, -cine-re, -cin-ul, — to sing together. 


So oocinere, pecaciicee: : 
odn-sul-8, ofn-sule-re, odn-sul-ul, odn-sul-tum, 0 consult. 


deps-5, depse-re, deps-ul, deps-tus, to knead. 
mol-6, mole-re, mol-ul, moli-tum, lo grind. 
occul-, oocule-re, occul-ul, occul-tum, to conceal. 
pins-6, pinse-re, pins-ul, pinsi-tum, = 40 pound. 


Sup. aleo pinsum, pistum. Collateral forms of pisd, ss are early and rare; 
80 aleo is pins{bant. 
ser-6, sere-re, — (ser-tum), to string (out). 
Common in compounds: as, déserd, déserere, déserul, ddeertum, /o desert. 
The same forms are found occasionally in compounds of serere, fo sow (138), but not 
in classica] Latin. 


stert-5, sterte-re, stert-ul, —— to snore. 

atrep-b, strepe-re, —strep-ul, (strepi-tum), fo make a din, 

tex-5, texe-re, tex-ul, tex-tum, to weave. 
Irregular are 

met-5,  mete-re, mese-ul, mes-sum, to mow. 


vol-5, vel-le, vol-ul, — to wish. 
So ndld, m&15; see 174. | | 


4. In the fourth conjugation : 


amici-3, amicf-re, | amio-ul (amixf), amio-tum, to clothe. 
aperi-5, aperi-re, aper-ul, aper-tum, 0 open. 
operi-b, operi-re, oper-ul, oper-tum, fo cover wp. 
sali-t, sali-re, sal-ul, sal-tum, to leap. 


The regular Perfects salivi, salif, are found in ronper nae but usually in post- 
classical writers, and often syncopated. 


"143, Reduplicated cluss : 


gi-gn-5 (cENn-), gi-gne-re, gen-ul, geni-tum, to beget. 
Eurly Latin has the Presen( forms genit, sia genat, genitur, genuntur, 


genend!, genl, 
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144. Nasai class : 


frend-3, frende-re, — frd-sum, frée-sum, (0 gnash. 
Also in the form frende-3, frend6-re. | 

ao-cumb-5, -cumbe-re, cub-ul, cubi-tum, to lie down, 
So also the compounds con-, dis-, in- ; but re-cumbd lacks the Sapine. 

ex-cell-d, -celle-re, (cell-uf), (oel-sus), - to surpass 


But per-cellere, 0 deat down, has Pf. per-culf, Sup. per-culsum, Excellagrant 
is found in GELL. XIV. 3, 7, and in AUGUSTINE ; otherwise forms of Pf. and Sup. do 
not occur. 


145. The Inchoative class: 


dispésc-5, dispSece-re,  dispéec-ul, — to let loose. 
So compéSecere, to check. 


A large number of verbs are formed from verbs of the second con- 
jugation, or from substantives or adjectives, and take Pf. in -uf; as, 


oo-alBac-5, alésce-re, al-ul, ali-tum, lo grow together. 
See 140. 

&-vanGao-5, vin6ece-re, vin-ul, — - to disappear. 

con-valéec-5, valésce-re, val-ul, vali-tum, to get well. 

in-gemiso-6, gemisce-re, gem-ul, — to sigh. 

ndt&ec-5, ndtésoce-re, ndt-ul, — to become known. 

incal&ec-5, incaléece-re, incal-ul, — to get warm. 

146, The I-class : 

rapi-d, rape-re, rap-ul, rap-tum, lo snatch. 

cor-ripid, §ripe-re, rip-ul, rep-tum, lo seize. 


So other compounds. In early Latin, surripere syncopates some of its forms, as 


surpuit, surpere ; surpuerat occurs in Hor.; aoristic forms, as rapeit, surrepeit, 
belong also to the early period. 131, 4, 0. 2. 


PERFECT: -si; SUPINE: -tum, -sum. 


147, Stem class : 

1. In the second conjugation : 
iube-d, . iubé-re, ifis-sl,  ifils-sum, to order. 

On sorbed see 142, 1. 
Srde-3, &rd6-re, Gr-sl, ar-sum, to be on fire. 
ride-5, ridé-re, ri-sl, ri-sum, to laugh (at). 
haere-5, haeré-re, hae-ai, (hae-sum), to stick (to). 
mane-6, mané-re, min-sl, méin-sum, to remain. 
suade-5, suadé-re, suaé-al, sué-sum, to counsel. 

With "dental dropped before ending of Pf. and Supine. 
auge-5, augé-re, auxi, auc-tum, to cause to wax. 
frige-5, frigé-re, (frixf), — to be chilled. 


Ifice-5, lflcé-re, lixi, — wu give light. 
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ltige-d, lfigé-re, . laixi, — to be in mourning. 
alge-3, = algére, al-si, a: seas 


fulge-b, falgé-re, ful-si, 
In early Latin, forms of the third conjugation occur : +: talgit, falaers, effulgere 
(VERe., A, vrit. 677). 


indul ge-5, indulgé-re, indul-sl, (indul-tum), to give way. 

mulce-6, mulcé-re, mul-si, mul-sum, to stroke. 
Rarely mulo-tus in compounds. | 

mulge-5, muilgé-re, mul-si, mul-sum(ctum), éo milk. 


terge-5, tergé-re, ter-s1, ter-sum, to wipe. _ 
Forms of the third conjugation: tergit, tergitur, terguntur, are occasionally 
found ; and so too in some late compounds. Varro has tertus, 


torque-b, torqué-re,  tor-sl, tor-tum, to twist. 
turge-5, turg6&-re, tur-sI, —_ to swell. 
urge-6, urgé-re, ur-al, — to press. > 
o0-nive-5 (gnigv), -nivé-re, ._ -nixi (ivi), —_— to close the eyes. 


2. In the ¢htrd conjugation : 


carp-6, carpe-re, carp-sl, carp-tum, lo pluck.” 
dé-cerp-5,  dé-cerpe-re,  d8-cerp-si, d8-cerp-tum, 0 pluck off. 
clepe-re, clep-sI (clép-D, clep-tum, to filch. 
Rare and ante-classic. 


nub-, nfibe-re, nip-sl, nfip-tum, to pul on a veil 
(as a bride). 

rép-3, répe-re, r€p-sl, rép-tum, to creep. 

scalp-6, scalpe-re,  scalp-al, scalp-tum, to scrape. 
scrib-, scribe-re, § scrip-al, scrip-tum, to write. 
sculp-5, sculpe-re,  sculp-si, sculp-tum, to chisel. 

serp-5, serpe-re, © serp-sl, serp-tum, to creep. 

prem-5 (-prim5), preme-re, pres-sl, pres-sum, to press. 


Some compounds of emo, J fake, buy, have Pf. in -sl, Sup. in -tum, 
before which a euphonic p develops : 


odm-5, odme-re, odm-p-s!, oOm-p-tum, § /0 adorn. 
dém-5, déme-re, dém-p-al, dém-p-tum, 0 take away. 
prim-d, prime-re, prim-p-sly prém-p-tum, 0 take out. 
stim-3, sfime-re, stim-p-s!, sfim-p-tum, 4 take. 

On contemn-5 see 149, c. 

dice-re, dixi(dic-ef,  dio-tum, to say 

Impv. dfo, sce 130, 5. Occasionally in old Latin dic&bd for Future. 

dfic-5, dfice-re, dfixi, duc-tum, to lead. 


Imperative dflc, see 130, 5. 

5, re, fix, | to fasten. 

Part. fictus for 18 is occasional in early Latin. 

-flig-B(oon-, af-,in-), -flige-re, -fiixt, -filc tum, to strike. 
Simple verb is found occasionally in early Latin. 


frig-5, frige-re, frixt, frio-tum, to parch, 
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stig-5, stige-re, stixi, stlo-tum, to suck. 
Fut. exstig8bd is found in PLavr., Ep. 188. ae 
merg-5, merge-re, mer-ai, - Mmer-sum, to plunge. 
sparg-5, sparge-re, spar-sl, spar-sum, to strew. 
odn-sperg-5, oUn-sperge-re, cOn-sper-sl, § cdn-sper-sum, (0 besprinkie. 
coqu-3, coque-re, coxi, coc-tum, to cook. 
[-lig-3 diag ative: -18xi, -18c-tum.] 
aig re, di-1éxi, diléo-tum, to love. 
ie: ee . 
intelleg®, intellege-re, intel-léxi, intel-l8c-tum, éo understand. 
neglig6, « 
neg-leg-5, neg-lege-re, neg-l&xi, neg-l60o-tum, 0 neglect. 
Other compounds have légi. Sa.t., J. 40, 1, has neglégisset. 
reg-6, | rege re, réxi, réc-tum, to keep right. 
di-rig-5, di rige-re, di-réxi, di-r6o-tum, to guide.. 
per-g-b, per-ge-re, per-réxi, per-réo-tum, 0 goon. 
su-rg-5, Fe, sur-réxi, sur-réo-tum, 0 rise up. 
But expergd formed expergitus in earry and late Latin. 
teg-5, tege-re, téxt, téo-tum, to cover. 
claud-3, claude re,  clau-si, clau-sum, oshut. 
con-, ex-clfid-5, ex-clifide-re, ex-clf-al, ex-cli-sum, (0 shud up, out 
Early Latin shows also ¢]0dd, clfidere. 
laed-6, laede re, lae al, lae-sum, to harm. - 
col-lid-5, col-lide-re, col-li-sI, ool-li-sum, 0 strike together. 
1fid-5, lade-re, 1f-sf, lf-sum, to play. 
plaud-5(ap-plaud-5), plaude re, plau-al, plan-sum, dap. 
ex-pldd-5, ex-plide-re, ex-pl5-al, ex-pld-sum, 0 hoot off. 
rid-6, riide-re, ré-si, ri-sum, to scratch. 
rod-5, ride-re, rb-si, r6-sum, to gnaw. 
trtid-d, trfide-re, trt-al, trfi-sum, to push. 
vid-5 (in-, 6-), -vide-re, -vié-al, -va-sum, to go. 
céd-5, céde-re, cbe-ai, c8e-sum, to give way. 
quati-5, quate-re, (quas-si), quas-sum, 0 shake. 
con-cutié (per-, ex-),con-cute-re, con cus-si, con-cus-sum, /o shatter. 
mitt-5, mitte-re, mi-ai, mis-sum, to send. 
di-vid-5, di-vide-re,  di-vi-sl, di-vi-sum, 0 part. 
ar-5, tire-re, fis-sf, fis-tum, to burn. - 
com-bfir-6, com-bfire re, com-bfis-sf, com-bfis-tum, to burn up. 
ger-5, gere-re, ges-el, ges-tum, to carry. 
fiu-5 (flugv-), fiue-re, fiuxi, (fiux-us), to flow. 
stru-6 (strugv-), strue-re, striixi, striic-tum, 0 duild. 
trab-o (tragh-), trahe-re, traxi, trdo-tum, 0 drag. 
veh-6 (vegh), vehe-re, vexl, - vec-tum, to carry. 
viv-d (vigv-), vixl, to live. 


vive-re, 


vic-tum, 
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148, The 7-class: 
flect-3, flecte-re, flexi, flexum, to bend. 
necte-re, nexi (nexuf), nexum, to knot. 
The Pf. forms: in-nexul (Vune., A. v., 42). oO 
pect-5, pecte-re, pexi, pexum, lo comb. 
‘Plect-3, plecte-re, (plexD, plexum, to plait. 


149, The Nasal class: 
(a) Supine without N : _ | 
fing-6, finge-re, finxi, fio-tum, to form. 


ming-5, | minge-re, $ minxi, mio-tum, to urinate. 
ping-6, ' pinge-re, pinxt, pic-tum, to paint. 


string-5, stringe-re, strinxt, strio-tum, to draw tight. 
(6) Supine with N : 


ang-6, ange-re, anxi, . —_— lo throttle, vex. 
cing-5, cinge-re, cinxi, cino-tum, to gird. | 
&mung-3, &munge-re, 6-munxi, &muno-tum, (o wipe the noee. 
jung-6, iunge-re, iftinxt, ifinc-tum, (0 yoke, join. 
ling-b, linge-re, linx!, lino-tum, to lick. 
ning-6, ninge-re, ninxi, — to snow. 


pang-d, pange-re, panxi, pano-tum, fo drive in. 
Perfect aleo pégi, and Supine pictum. Compare 155 and paciscor, 165. 
plang-3, plange-re, planx!, planc-tum, to smite. 
5, -stingue-re, -stinxi, stinc-tum, ‘oput out. 
So the compounds ex-, dis-, re-; the simple verb is ante-classic. 
ting-d (tingu-d), ting(ule-re, tinxl, tino-tum, to wet, dye. 
ung-5 (ungu-5), ung(we-re, fnxl, fino-tum, to anoint. 


(c) tem-n-6 (rare) and its compounds form the Pf. with a euphonic p: 
con-tem-n-5, -temne-re, § -tem-p-el,  -tem-p-tum,  @ despise. 


® 


150, The I-class : 


1. In the thtrd conjugation : 


[-Hoi-5 (Lac), lice-re, -lexi, -leo-tum], to ture. 
pel-lici-d, pel-lice-re, pel-lexi, pel-lec-tum, /oadlure. 
80 allicere, illicere, which, however, have early Pf. in -ai, as does pellicere aleo 
But 6-Hoere has,-uf regularly in classical times, and 8-lex{ only later. 


[-splci-S (srxc), -spice-re, -spext, -spec-tum), 0 peer. 
per-spici-d,  per-spice-re, per-spexi,  per-spec-tum, 0 sce through. 
So the compounds with ad-, con-, d6-, in-. 
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2. In the fourth conjugation : 


Verg., A. iv., 388, has hausfirus. 


sacpi-5, saepi-re, 
sanci-5, sancl-re, 
The Sup. sanoi-tum is rare. 

vinci-d, vincil-re, 
farci-d (-ferci-6), farci-re, 

falci-3, fulci-re, 

sarci-5, sarci-re, 
senti-5, senti-re, 
hauri-3, hauri-re, 


saep-ai, 
sinxi, 
vinxi, 
far-al, 
fal-af, 
sar-al, 
s6n-al, 
han-al, 


haurierint ; hauritfiras is very late. 


rauc-d, 


‘raucl-re, rau-al, 


saep-tum, 
s&noc-tum, 


vino-tum, 
far-tum, 
fal-tum, 
sar-tum, 
sén-sum, 
haus-tum, 


rau-sum, 


to hedge tn. 
to hallow. 


to bind. 
lo stuff. 
lo prop. 
to patch. 
lo feel. 

lo drain. 


Early Latin shows haurfbant (Lucr.) and 


to be hoarse. 


~ This verb is very rare. 


PERFECT: -1 WITH REDUPLICATION ; SUPINE: -sum, -tum. 
151, In the first conjugation : | 
I. d-8, da-re, ded-I, da-tum, 
Everywhere &, except in ds, (hou giveat, anid dé, give thou. 
1. Like dB, are conjugated the compounds with digsyllabic words, such as : circum- 
d-5, Jsurround ; satis-d0, I give batt ; pessum-d5, /ruin ; vénum-d0, J sell ; thus : 
circum-d-3, circum-da-re, circum-de-di, circum-da-tum, ¢o surround. 
2. The compounds of da-re with monosyllabic words pass over wholly into the 
rhird Conjugation. 


to give, nt, do, 


ab-d-5, ab-de-re, ab-did-I, ab-di-tum, lo ul away. 
ad-d-5, ad-de-re, ad-did-I, ad-di-tum, to put to. 
con-d-5, con-de-re, . con-did-I, con-di-tum, to put up (found). 
abs-con-d3, abs-con-de-re, abs-con-d-I, abs-con-di-tum, 40 put far away. 
Pf. abscondid! is found in Px., Afer. 860, then not until late Latin. 
cr6-d-5, cré-de-re, cr8-did-{, cré-di-tum, to prut faith. 
d8-d-8, d6-de-re, dé-did-I, d8-di-tum, to give up. 
8-d-5, 8-de-re, 6-did-I, 6-di-tum, to yrut out. 
in-d-5, in-de-re, in-did-I, in-di-tum, to put in. 
per-d-5, per-de-re, per-did-t, per-di-tum, to fordo (ruin). 
prod-d-5, pro-de-re, pro-did-{, prd-di-tum, to betray. 
red-d-5, red-de-re, red-did-I, red-di-tum, to give back. 
tré-d-5, tra-de-re, tra-did-I, tra-di-tum, to give over. 
vén-d-5, vén-de-re, vin-did-I, vén-di-tum, to put up to sale. 


Nore.—In early Latin dare formed the Pr. Subjv., also Guim. So in some of its 
compounds, as perduim. Sce 130, 4. 


2. st-5, 


sta-re, 


So the compounds : 


ad-st-5, 
cdn-st-5, 


ad-sta-re, 
cén-sta-re, 


stet-1, 


ad-stit-{, 
odn-stit-1, 


(at&-tG-rus), fo stand. 


—— 
——e 


lo stand by. 
to stand fast, 
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in-st-8, {n-sti-re, {n-stit-I, — bo stand upon. . 

ob-st-5, ob-st-re, soba tit -1, — to stand. out. 
, against. 

per-st-5, . per-sté-re, per-stit-I, — to stand firm. 

prae-st-5, prac-sti-re, prae-stit-1, — to stand ahead. 

re-st-5, re-st&-re, re-stit-1, — to stand over. 

df-et-8, di-st&-re, — — to stand apart. 

= to stand out. 


ex-st-5, ex-sti-re, — 

All compounds of st&re with dissyllabic prepositions have, however, -stetI in the 
Perfect, as: ante-std, J am superior ; inter-st8, J am between ; super-std, J sland 
upon ; thus: 

ciroum-st-5, circum-st&-re, circum-stet-I, 

Nors.—Compare gigtS and its compounds ; 154, 1. 

152, In the second conjugation : 
morde-8, mordé-re, mo-mord-I, mor-sum, to bite. 
pende-6, pendé-re, pe-pend-f, — to hang (intr.). 


sponde-d, spondé-re, spo-pond-f, §spdn-sum, to pledge oneself. 
Compounds omit the reduplication, but PLaut. shows also r @ Sapo: ponaiase and | 


d8-spo-ponderiis, | 


fo stand round. 


| 


tonde-6, tondé-re, to-tond-f, tin-sum, w shear. 
158, In the thtrd conjugation : 
(a) Stem class. 
Reduplication lost in the compounds : 
cad-5, cade-re, oe-cid-I, cf-sum, to fall. 
oc-cid-d, oo-cide-re, 0o-cid-I, 00-of-sum, to perish. 
re-cidere sometimes forms reocid!, as well as recidi, in the Perfect. 
caed-6, caede-re, ce-cld-I, cae-sum, bo fell. 
0o-old-5, oc-clde-re, oc-cid-I, 0o-oi-sum, to Mu. 
can-6, cane-re,_ oe-cin-I, (can-tum), to sing. 
Componnds form the Pf. in -af, For (cantum), cant&tum was used. 
pare-5, parce-re, pe-pero-1 (par-st), (par-sfirus), 0 spare. 


com-parcd (-perod), com-parce-re, oom-pars-{, com-par-sum, é0 save. 
is common in early Lutin, and is the only form used by PLautus. Early 


Latin shows rarely paroul, Tra. uses compersit. 
154, (b) Reduplicated class: 


1. sist} (= si-st-d), as a simple verb, has the transitive meaning, 
I (cause lo) stand, but in its compounds, the intransitive meaning, J 
stand. Compare std, J stand, and its compounds (151) : 


sist-5, siste-re, (stit-1), sta-tum, fo (cause to) 
| stand. 
So the compounds : 


odn-sist-5, odn-siste-re, obn-stit-I, odn-sti-tum, focome loastang 
d6-sist-0 (ab-), dé-siste-re, d8-stit-1, dé-sti-tum, 0 stand of. 
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ex-sist-5, ex-siste-re, ex-stit-1, | ex-sti-tum, 4 stand up. 
ob-sist-5, ob-siste-re, ob-stit-I, ob-sti-tum, 0 take a stand 
against. 
re-sist-6, re-siste-re, re-stit-1, —re-sti-tum, withstand. 
ad-sist-5, ad-siste-re, ad-stit-I, — to stand near. 
in-sist-5, in-siste-re, in-stit-I, — to stand upon. 
circum-sist-0, circum-siste-re, circum-stet-l, to take a stand 
round. 
2. bi-bd, - bi-be-re, bi-bl, (bi-bi-tus), 40 drink. 


No Supine. The Pf. Part. is late. 
155. (c) Nasal class: 


fall-5, falle-re, fe-fell-I, fal-sum, lo cheat. 
The compound refell5 has the Perfect refelli, and lacks Supine. 

pell-d, pelle-re, pe-pul-!, pul-sum, to push, drive back. 
repell6 loses the reduplicating vowel in Pf. reppall.. 

toll-6, tolle-re, = to lift up. 


Pf. and Sup. are formed sus-tulf (from reduplicated Pf. tetulf, 171, N. 1) and gub- 
latum (for t’la-tum) ; @ recent view makes su-stull from (s)toll5. 
(pang-5), (pange-re), pe-pig-{, pao-tum, to drive a bargain. 
The Pr. forme are supplied by paciscor, 165. The Pf. pégi, rare in the simple 
form, is regular in the compounds com-, im-, op-. See 149, d. 


tang-5 (Tas), tange-re, te-tig-I, tio-tum, to touch. 
at-ting-5,  at-tinge-re, at-tig-I, at-t&ic-tum, 40 border upon. 

. §o with other compounds. 

pend-5, pende-re, pe-pend-1, pén-sum, to hang (trans.). 

tend-d, tende-re, te-tend-1, tén-sumand-tum, 0 stretch. 


ex-tend-3, ex-tende-re ex-tend-1, ex-tén-sum and -tum, /o stretch out. 
os-tend-0, oe-tende-re, os-tend-1, os-tén-sum (-tus), to stretch at, shou. 
The compounds prefer the Sup. in -tum 5 80 always attentus, contentus, usually 


distentus and intentus. 


pung-0, punge-re, pu-pug-1,  punc-tum, to prick. 

inter-pung®o, inter-punge-re, inter-punxl, inter-punc-tum, 4 place pointe 
belween. 

tund-5, tunde-re, tu-tud-I, tin-sum, tQ-sum, ‘0 hump. 


Simple form has usually tfinsus in the Participle ; in the compounds more often 
tfisus. The reduplicating vowel is lost in rettudf. 
ourr-5, curre-re, ou-curT-!, cur-sum, to run. 

The compounds vary in their use of the reduplication ; praecurrere always has 
the reduplication, suocurrere always omits it ; other compounds vary. See 184, 11. 


156. (d) Inchoative class : : 
discd (= di-d(e)c-805), disce-re, di-dio-I, — to learn. 

A late form is Fut. Part. discitfirus. © ‘ompounds retain reduplication. See 134, m1. 
posc-5 (= poro-scd), posce-re, po-pdec-l, —— to claim. 


Compounds retain the reduplication. Sec 184, DI. 


157. (ce) The I-class : 
pari-5, pare-re, pe-per-1, par-tum (paritfiras), ¢o bring forth. 
The compounds drop the reduplication and form the Inf. in -Ire, But reperire, 
to find, forme its Pf., repperl, with omission of the vowel of reduplication. 
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PERFECT: -1; ‘SUPINE: -tum, -s 
158, In the first conjugation : 


iuv-5, juvi-re, —ifiv-1, if-tum (iuvittirus), to help. 
ad-inv-6, -iuv&-re, -ifiv-1, -1fi-tum (-ifi-tfirus), tostandby as aid. 

(lav-5), (lav-ere),, l&v-l, lau-tum (15-tum), ¢o wash. 

lav-6, lavé-re, . (lava-vf), lav&-tum, to wash. 


The Present forms of lavere belong principally to carly Latin, with occasional 
forms in Augustan poets and late writers; launtum and l6tum are both used in class- 
ica] times ; but Jantum belongs rather to early, 15tum tv post-classical Latin. The 
form lavétum is early and poetical. 


159. In the second conjugation : 


cave-d, cavé-re, c&v-f, cau-tum, 0 take heed. 
fave-5, favé-re, fiv-1, fau-tum, (0 be well-disposed. 
ferve-5 (0), ferv&-re (ere), ferv-I (ferb-u, — lo seethe. 


The Pr. forms of the third conjugation belong to carly Latin and the poets. The 
Pf. in -yf is post-Ciceronian. 


fove-b, fové-re, fov-I, fo-tum, to keep warm. 
move-d, mové-re, mbv-I, m6-tum, /o move. 

pave-6, pavé-re, pav-I, — lo quake (2vith fear). 
prande-6, prandé-re, prand-I, praén-sum, 0 breakfast. 
sede-5, sed8-re, s8d-1, ses-sum, _ to sit. 

stride-5 (-dd), strid8-re(-e-re), strid-1, —  — lo whistle, screech. 
vove-6, vové-re, viv-I, vi-tum, (vow. 


The Present forms of the third conjugation belong almoat entirely to Augustan poets 
and later writers. 


vide-d, vidé-re, vid-1, vi-sum, to see. 
160, In the third conjugation : 
With long vowel in the Perfect. 


1. The Stem class: 
ag-0, age-re, bg-1, &c-tum, to do, drive. 
06-g-5, 0b-ge-re, 0o-8g-I, sil da to compel. 
dé-g-5, d8-ge-re, — to pass (tiene). 
red- -ig-6, red-ige-re, red-8g-f, red-Ke-tum, to bring back. 
em-0, eme-re, &m-f, émp-tum, 0 (ake, to buy. 
inter-im-5, -ime-re, -€m-f, 3mp-tum, 0 make away with. 


oo-em-5, J buy up, is conjugated like em-o. But the compounds with ad-, ex-, 
inter-, red-, take -im-8, So, too, dir-im-5, J sever. 


ed-5, ede-re, &d-L, &-sum, to eat. 

Norgr.—In agere, edere, emere, the reduplication has coaleaced with the root ; aa, 
bg! = engl. 
cfid-, cfide-re, (cfid-f, (cfi-sum), to hammer, 


The Pf. and Sup. occur iu compounds only. 
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leg-o, re, mh ir léo-tum, lo pick up, read. 
ool-lig-5, -lige-re,  ool-lég-I, - col-lée-tum, 0 gather. 
So the other compounds, except di-lig-5, intel-leg-B, neg-leg-6, see 147, a. 

{o-d (defective), Ice-re, {c-1, ic-tum, ' bo strike. 
Present stem rare: ic-it, ic-itur, ic-imur. 

sid-, side-re, = sid-I, to sit down. 


The Pf. was originally reduplicated as the Present ; see 188, 1. In composition the 
Pf. is -s8d{, -sessum, /rom sede-b, thus : 


oUn-sid-5, obdn-side-re, odn-séd-1, cOn-ses-sum, 0 setile down. 
scab-b, scabe-re, scib-I, — to scratch. 
solv-5, solve-re, solv-f, solfil-tum, to loose, pay. 
vert-5, verte-re, vert-i, ver-sum, to turn. 

re-vert-or, re-vert-I, revert-I (active), re-ver-sum, (0 furn back. 
verr-5, verre-re, verr-I (rare), ver-sum, fo sweep. 
vis-5, vise-re, vis-L, —_— to visil. 
volvy-d, volve-re, volvy-I, voli-tum, to rou. 


On peroelld, percull, see 144. On tolld, sustull, see 155. 


2. The Nasal class: 


psall-d, psalle-re, psall-I, aa to play on the cithern, 
sall-d, salle-re, (sall-f, sal-sum, 0 salt. 

Very rare except In the past participle salsus. 
vell-d, velle-re, vell-1 (vul-si), vul-sum, to pluck. 

The Pf. yvuilsi is post-Angustan. 
lamb-3, lambe-re, lamb-{, — —. to lick. 
rump-6, rumpe-re, rfip-i, rup-tum, to break. 
ac-cend-5, ac-oende-re, ac-cend-I, ac-cén-sum, (0 kindle. | 
a8-fend-3, dé-fende-re, dé-fend-I, dé-fén-sum, 0 strike away. 

; defend. 

fund-6 (Fup), funde-re, ftid-{, fi-sum, lo pour. 
mand-d, mande-re, mand-I, mén-sum, to chew. 
pand-d, pande-re, pand-I, pas-sum, to spread out. 


p&n-sum in Supine is late. 


prehend-8,  prehende-re, prehend-f,  preh&n-sum, £0 seize. 
Often shortened to préndd, préndere, préndl, prénsum. 


scand-5, scande-re, scand-1, scin-sum, to climb. - 
&(d)-, d&-scend-6, dé-scende-re, dé-scend-l, dé-scén-sum, ‘ocimbup,down, 
frang-5, frange-re, frég-{, fric-tum, to break. 
per-fring-0, per-fringe-re, per-frég-1, per-frio-tum, 0 shiver. 
linqu-3, . linque-re, liqu-I, to leave. 
re-lingu-6, re-linque-re, re-liqu-f, re-lic-tum, to leave behind. 
(pang-), (pange-re), (pég-D, (p&e-tum), to drive in. 


com-ping-5, com-pingé-re, com-pég-I, com-p&c-tum, (0 drive tight. 
see 149, b, 155. es 


vinc-d (vic), vinee-re, vic-1, vic-tum, to conquer. 
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3. The I-class. 
(a) With long vowel in the Perfect. 
capi-5 (cap-), cape-re, cBp-{, cap-tum, . lotake. -. 
ac-cipi-5, -ae-cipe-re, ac-o8p-I, ac-cep-tum, to receive. | 
faoi-5, ' face-re, féc-I, fac-tum, to make. . 
cale-faci-5 (calf.), cale face-re, cale-f6c-f, cale-fac-tum, ‘o make warm. 
per-fici-d, per-fice-re, per-f8o-1, per-fec-tam, 4 achieve. 
The Pf. was originally reduplicated ; on Impv. fac, see 180, 5. 
foai-b, fode-re, fdd-1, fos-sum, to dig. 
fagi-5, fuge-re,  fg-f, (fag-i-tirus), tole. 
iaci-d, iace-re, iéo-{, iac tum, to cast. 
oon-ici-5, con-ice-re,  oon-i&c-I, con-iec-tum, 0 gather. 
(b) With short vowel in the Pf. due to the loss of the reduplication : 
find-6, finde-re, fid.1, fis-sum, to cleave. 
scind-d, scinde-re, scid-I, scis-sum, to split. 


The reduplicated form gci-cid! is found [n early Latin. 


161. In the fourth conjugation : 
amici-5 forms rarely in late Latin amfol ; see 142, 4. 
com-peri-b, | com-peri-re, oom-per-!, com-per-tum, 0 /ind out. 
re-peri-6, re-peri-re, rep-per-f, re-per-tum, 0 find. 
See the simple verb parere, 157. 
veni-b, veni-re, vén-l, ven-tum, to come. 
Tn early Latin sporadic tenses from a form venere occur, a advenat, Svenat. — 


162, A number of verbs of the ¢hird conjugation have a characters 
istic -u-; these form the perfect in -1. 


ab-lu-5, ab-lue-re, ab-lu-l, ab-lfi-tam, to wash off. 
ab-nu-d, ab-nue re, ab-nu-1, (ab-nu-itfir-us), 0 dissent: 
acu-5, acue-re, acu-I, aci-tum, to sharpen. 
ad-nu-Kan-nu-O),ad-nue-re, ad-nu-l, to nod assent. 
argu-6, argue-re, argu-l, argfi-tum, to accuse. 
batu-d, batue-re,  batu-i, — to beat. 

Part ah con-grue-re, con-gru-I, — to agree. 
d8-libu-5, dé-libue-re, dé-libu-i, d8-libfi-tum, to anoint. 
ex-u-5, ex-ué-re,  e6x-u-I,  ex-fi-tum, to put off, deff’. 
im-bu-8, -  {m-bue-re, im-bu-I, im-bfi-tum, to dip, dye. 
in-du-d, in-due-re, in-du-I, in-dfi-tum, to put on, don. 
lu-3, lue-re, lu-I, lu-itfr-us, to atone for. 
metu-3, metue-re, metu-l, — to fear. 
minu-3, minue-re, minu-l, minfi-tum, to leeten. 
plu-d, plue-re, plu-it, pliv-it, — to rain. 
ru-5, rue-re, ru-l, ru-tum (ruitfirus), 2o rush down. 
spu-, spue-re,  spu-I, spt-tum, to spew. 
statu-5, statue-re, statu-I,  statfi-tum, co settle. ' 
sternu-d; sternue-re, sternu-l, —_— to sneeze. 
su-d, sue-re, §$ su, si-tum, lo sew. 


tribu-, tribue-re, tribu-l, tribfi-tum, to allot. 
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DEPONENTS. 


163, The majority of the deponent verbs belong to the first conju- 
gation. In many instances they have parallel active forms in ade or 
in late Latin. The principal verbs are as follows : 


In the first conjugation : 


adfl-or, adflé-ri, adfili-tus sum, tofawn upon. - 
Occasionally active in ante-claasical Latin (Lucr. v., 1070) and more often in later 
Latin. 


alterc-or, alterc&-ri, alteroi-tus sum, to wrangle. 
In early Latin alterodsti (Tar., And. 653), altercis. Active forms more common 
in late Latin. . 


arbitr-or, arbitré-ri, arbitré-tus sum, to think. 
PLaut, uses this verb also as an active, but later this usage is rare. 
aucup-or, aucupé-ri, aucupé-tus sum, to try to catch. 


Active forms are common in early Latin. 


augur-or, auguré-ri, augura-tussum, to take the 
Active forms are early, legal, and late. U'se as a passive fs occasional in the clas- 
nical period. 


auspic-or, auspicé-ri, auspické-tus sum, to take the 
Active forms are early and late. Cic. and Livy use the verb as a passivein a few 
instances. 


comit-or, comité&-ri, comit&é-tus sum, to accompany. 
Poets (Ov., Prop., etc.) use the active forms frequently. The Perfect Part. comit&- 
tus is common as a passive, also in classical Latin. 


comment-or, commenté&-ril, commenté-tussum, % discuss. 
Cic. uses comment&tus as a passive in Br. 88, 301, Fam. xvi., 26, 1. 

cbnflict-or, odnflict&é-ri, cdnfilcta-tus sum, lo struggle. 
Occasionally found for cénflictfre. See Tkr., And., 98. 

cOnspic-or, odnspic&-ri, cdnspic&-tus sum, to descry. 
So d&spicor, sfispicor. But a few forms are occasionally (usually in early Latin) 


nsed as passives, especially déspicitus (PLaut., TeR.), compared déspic&tissimus 
by Cic. (Seat. 16, 36, Verr. 11., 41, 98). PLaut., Cas. 394, sfispicds, 


contempl-or, ocontempla-ri, contempl&-tussum, 0 survey. 
The active forms are used frequently in early Latin (regularly by PLavt.). - 


copul-or, cdpulé-ri, copuld-tus sum, to join. 
So PLauT., Aud. 116. Otherwise everywhere cdpulire. 

crimin-or, criminé-ri, criminaé-tus sum, to charge. 
PLauT. uses Crimingret, ENNivus crimin&t. 


cunct-or, cuncté-ri, cuncté-tus sum, to delay. 
Active forms are occasional in early and late Latin.. 
-OF, dignié-ri, digni&-tus sum, to deem worthy. 


This verb is predominantly post-clussical and poetical. The active forma are early 
and rare ; perhaps onoe in Cicero. 
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fabric-or, fabric&-rl, ‘fabric&-tus sum, lo forge. 
The active forms belong to poetry and to post- Augustan prose. 
faener-or, § faenerd-ri, faenerii-tus sum, to lend on interest. 
Active forms occasional in early Latin and more frequent in late Latin. 
 fluctu-or, fluctuéi-ri, fluctud-tus sum, toundulate. . 
Active forms are rare in PLavt. and in Cic., but not uncommon later. The de 
ponent forms are post-Ciceronian. 


(for), f%-rl, : f%-tus sum, to speak. 
See 176, 3. m 
fristr-or, - frfistré-ri, friistra-tus sum, to deceive. 


Active forms rare, but at all periods. 
illacrimf-ri, illacrimf&-tus sum, to weep over. 


-OF, 
In Cic. and Hor. ; otherwise active. 


interpret-or, interpret&-ri, interpret&-tussum, 0 interpret. 
Cic. uses interpret&itus occasionally as a passive ; likewise Livy and others, 


luct-or, luct&-ri, luct&-tus sum, to wrestle. 
Piaut., TER., ENN1us, Varro show sporadic forms of the active. 


lfidific-or, lfidificd-rl, lfidificd-tus sum, fo make sport. 
Active frequent in PLact., and occasionally later. 


medic-or, moedic&-ri, medic&-tus sum, to heal. 
The active is once in PLaut., and frequent in poets and post-Atgustan prose, 
medit-or, moedité-ri, medit&-tus sum, to think over. 
The form medit&tus ia very commonly found as a passive. 
mfiner-or, mfineré-ri, mfineré-tus sum, to bestow. 
Active forms in early Latin and occasionally in Cic. and later. 
nfitric-or, nfitric&-ri, nfitric&-tus sum, to suckle. 
Active forms in early Latin. 
oddr-or, oddri-ri, odéri-tus sum, to emell. 
Active forms occasional at all periods. 
opin-or, oping-ri, opind-tus sum, to think. 
opin6 is frequent in early Latin, and opin&tus as pessive is common in Cicero. 
palp-or, palp&-ri, palpd-tus sum, to stroke. 
Is occasional (principally in early Latin) for palp&re. 


“OF, popul&-ri, populé-tus sum, to ravage. 
Active forms in simple verb and compounds are early, poetical, and poet-classic. 
sciscit-or, sciscita rif, sciscitaé-tus sum, lo inquire. 
Piaut., Merc. 389, solscit&ire (active). 


scrfit-or, scrfité-ri, scritad-tus sum, to search. 
Praot., Awl. 657, perscrfitivi, The use as a passive occurs first in SENECA. 
sect-or, secta-ri, secta-tus sum, to pursue. 
Active forms and pasxive usages are carly. 
stabul-or, stabulé-ri, stabuld-tus sum, to stable. 
Active forms begin with VeratL. 
tiit-or, "  ¢flté-ri, tité-tus sum, to protect. 


Active fornus and passive usages are carly aud rare. 
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tamultu-or, tumultué-ril, tumultué-tus sum, to raise a riot. 
But PLautus uses active forms; and passive uses are occasional later. 


vag-or, vagé-rl, vagaé-tus sum, to wander. 
| Active forms belong to early Latin. 
vener-or, veneré-ri, veneré-tus sum, to reverence. 


But Piavt. uses yvenerd, venerem ; VERG., Hor., and later writers show passive 
uses. 


164. In the second conjugation : 


fate-or, faté-rI, fas-sus sum, to confess. 
obn-fite-or, cdn-fité-ri, cdn-fes-sus sum, to confess. 
Both fateor and odnfiteor are used occasionally as passives by Cic. and later. 
lice-or, | licé-ri, lici-tus sum, lo bid (at a sale). 
mere-or, ‘meré-ri, meri-tus sum, lo deserve. 


Especially in the phrases mer&ri bene d8 aliqud, to deserve well of any one. 
Otherwise the active is usual. 


misere-or, miseré-ri, miseri-tus sum, to pity. 
In early Latin the active forms are found cane? é. g., LUCR. r11., 881. 
pollice-or, pollicé-ri, pollici-tus sum, to promise. 
Occasionelly need as a passive in post-classical Latin. 
re-or, r6-ri, ra-tus sum, to think. 
Pr. Part. Active is wanting. 
tue-or, tué ri, tui-tus (tfitus) sum, 0 protect. 


In early Latin and occasionally later, a parallel form, tuor, tal, tuitus sum, 
occurs. For tuitus usually titatus. 


vere-or, veré-ri, _veri-tus sum, to sear. 


165. In the third conjugation : 


apisc-or, apisc-f, ap-tus sum, to get. 

Simple verb is frequent in early and late Latin Of the compounds, adipiscor, 
adipisci, adeptus sum, is usually deponent in classical times, but occurs occasionally 
as a passive in Sauy. and later writers. The compounds ind-, red-, are rare. 


' am-plect-or, §am-plect-{, am-plex us sum, to twine round, embrace. 
So the compounds complector, circumplector. In early Latin active forms ‘are 
occasionally found ; e. g., amplectitdte, ciroumplecte (PLavr ). 


com-min-fsc-or, com-min-Isc-1, com-men-tus sum, poabendrele 
Ovip and Jater writers use commentus as a passive. 
experg-isc-or, (-reg-) ex-perg-Isc-l, ex-per-réc-tussum, 0 (right one's self 
up) awake. 
fung-or, fang-I, fino-tus sum, to discharge. 
This verb is used passively very rarely: TeR., Ad. 508. Lucr. u1., 968. Cic., Sest.. 
4, 10. 
fra-or (frugv-), fra-{, frfic-tus (fru-i-tus) sum, 0 enjoy. 
The form fruitus is rare and late. 
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gradi-or, grad-t, gres-sus sum, to step, 
ag-gredi-or, ag-gred-!, ag-gres-sus sum, lo attack. 
Uccasionally active forms of the fourth conjugation are found in early Latin. 


lab-or, 1ab-1, l&p-sus sum, to glide. 
loqu-or, loqu-l, locfi-tus sum, fo speak. 
mori-or, mor-I, mortu-us sum, to die. 


Early Latin shows parallel forms of the fourth conjugation, as moriri, émorfri, 
Fut. Part. moritfirus ; see 135, 11., 8. 


nanc-iso-or, nano-Iso-{, nac-tus (nano-tus) sum, /o get. 


n&so-or (gnf-), nise-1, ‘né-tas sum, to be born. 
Fat. Part. nfiscitfirus, 
nit-or (gnict- t nit-1, ni-sus (nix-us) sum, t to stay one's seif on. 
from genfl), ni-efirus, 
ob-liv-iso-or,  ob-liv-isc-I, ob-li-tus sum, lo forget. 
pac-isc-or, pac-isc-1, pac-tus sum (pepigf), 0 drive (a bargain). 


Occasionally active forms are found in early Latin ; in Cic. pactus is frequently 
used as a passive. See pangd. 


pati-or, pat-{, pas-sus sum, to suffer. 
per-peti-or, per-pet-I, per-pes-sus sum, to endure to the end. 
pro-fic-Iso-or,  pro-fic-isc-1,  pro-fec-tus sum, to (get forward) set out. 
Bat Piaut., M.G. 1829, proficiscd. 
- quer-or, -quer-t, ques-tus sum, to complain. 
sequ-or, sequ-l, seot-tus sum, to follow. 
ulc-isc-or, ulo-iso-I, ul-tus sum, 


lo avenge. 
Active forms are rare; so once in Ennius. Bat Sauux., Livy, and later writers use 
the verb as a passive sometimes. 


ft-or, at-f, fi-sus sum, to use. 
Piavut. shows the compound abfis& as a passive (Asin. 196). 

veh-or, veh-f, vec-tus sum, fo (wagon) ride, 

vesc-or, vesc-l, —_— bo feed, 


166. In the fourth conjugation : 


assenti-or, assenti-ri, assén-sus sum, to assent. 
Active forms are not uncommon in early Latin. Cic. nses the Pf. active forms fre 


quently ; Nkewise later writers. 
com-peri-or,  compert-ri, — to find out. 
Occasionally found (but rarely in classical Latin ; as, Sau., J., 45, 1; 108, 8) for 


comperis, comperire. But experior, experiri, expertus sum, 0 (ry, is regularly 
deponent; though Cic. and others née often the Pf. active forms. 


largi-or, largi-ri, largi-tus sum, to bestow. 
menti-or, menti-ri, menti-tus sum, to lie. 

The poets and later prose writers uac this as a pasaive also. 
mé&ti-or, méti-ri, mén-sus sum, fo measure. 


Pamwive usage ix common, expecially in the compounds: déménsus, dimSnsus, 
éménsus, perménsus, reménsus. 


8 
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ordi-or, ordi-ri, or-sus sum, to begin. 
Orsus, and more commonly exdrsus, are also found as passives. 
ori-or, _ ori-ri, or-tus sum, to arise. 


The Pr. Indic. is usually formed according to the third conjugation ; the Impf. 
Subjv. always orerer; but the Fut. Part. is oritfirus. The compounds follow the 
saine usage except adorirl, fo rise up at, attack, which follows the fourth conjugation. 
parti-or, parti-rl, parti-tus sum, to share. 

Active forms and passive uses are found in early Latin, and sporadically in Cro. 
and later. | 
poti-or, poti-ri, poti-tus sum, to get possession of. 

The Pr, Indic., Impf. Subjv., and occasionally other forms, are also found in early 
Latin and the poets, inflected according to the third conjugation ; so regularly after 
PLauT. potitur, frequently poter8tur, poterémur. 


pini-or, painf-ri, pini-tus sum, to punish. 
Occasionally in-Cic. and late writers for pfinfre. 
_ sorti-or, sorti-ri, sorti-tus sum, to cast lots. 


Active occasionally in early Latin, and passive uses later of the Pf. Participle. 


SEMI-DEPONENTS. 
167. 1. A few verbs form the Perfect forms only as deponents : 
aude-6, audé-re, au-sus sum, to dare. 
On the aorist forms ausim, efc., see 131, 4, 0. 
fid-5, fid-ere, fil-sus sum, © to truat. 
gaude-5, gaudé-re, giv-isus sum, to rejoice. 
sole-5, solé-re, sol-itus sum, to be wont. 


The Pf. active is found in early Latin ; but rarely. 


2. The reverse usage is found in: 


Te-vert-or, re-vert-I, re-vert-I, to turn back. 

So also d&verti, but without Pf. Part. Reversus is also used actively, but rever- 
sus sum for reverti is post-claasic. 

See also assentior, eéc., 166. 


Nores.—1. Some a:stive verbs have a Perfect Participle passive with active mean- 
ing, a8: cén&tus, one who has dined, from o&nG&re, 40 dine ; prinsus, having break- 
Jasted, from pranded, J breakfast ; pdtus, drunken, from pdtd, J drink ; ifiritus, 
having taken the oath, sworn, from ifird, J swear ; conifiritus, a conspirator, from 
conifird, J conspire. Many such are ased purely as Adjectives: cdnsideritus, cir 
cumsject, from cSnsiderd; cautus, wary, from caved, J beware. 

2. The Perfect Participle of many deponent Verbs has both active and passive mean- 
ing : adeptus (adipiscor), hazing acgutred, or being acquired ; comit&tus (comitor, 
J accompany) ; effatus (effor, J sneak ouf) ; expertus (experior, J éry) ; exsecratus 
(exsecror, 7 curse) ; imit&tus (imitor, / copy); meritus (mereor, J deserve) ; opi- 
natus, necopin&tus (opinor, / (ink); pactus (paciscor, J con(ract): partitus 
(partior, / distribute) ; sortitus (sortior, / cust lots) ; tueor, / aoe titus, safe. 

For others, see the list of deponents, 
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168, Irregular in the formation of the tense-stems : 


1. Nine verbs of the third conjugation, which have, in spite of the 
short stem-syllable, the Pf. in -af, viz.: 

clepd, I flick ; rego, I keep right ; tego, J cover in ; coqu5, J dake ; and the com- 
pounds of lego, J pickup ; lacid, J lure ; specid, J spy (-ligd, -licid, -spicid) ; divids, 
I part; quatib, J shake. See 147, 2. 

From lego, however, only dfligsd, J love ; intellegd, 7 understand ; and neglegs, 
negiect, are irregular. The other compounds are regular. See 147, 2. 


2. Five verbs of the third conjugation, which, in spite of long stem- 
syllable, have the.Pf. in -%, viz.: 


lamb6d / lick; ofidd, Z hammer; sidd, J sit (160, 1); strided, 7 whistle (159) ; 
vertB, J turn (160, 1). 


3. Assimilation between be and ms occurs in the Pf. and Sup. of 


inbe-8, I order. _ Bee 147, 1. 
prem-5 (-prim-5), I press. See 147, 2 

4. Special irregularities occur in : 
bib-3, I drink. 154, 2. 
mane-5, I remain. 147, 1. 
méti-or, I measure. 106. 
met-6, Imow. 148, 3. 
mori-or, . I die. 168. 
rauci-d, Iam hoarse. 150, 2 
re-or, I think. 164. 

s. Formed from different tense-stems, are the tenses of 
fer-, I bear. 171. 
toll-d, Luft. 155. 


169. Irregular in the conjugation of the Present-stem : 
I, ori-or, ori-ri, or-tus sum, to arise. 
See 166. 
2. i-re, to go. 
~ The stem isi, which, before a, 0, u, becomes e. 
Prm. Parts: 66, ire, fvi (if), itum. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
I go. I be gotng. 
Pres. Sa.—1. e-3, PL. —i-mus, Se.—ea-m, PL.—ed-mus, 
2. 1-4, {-tis, ok-t, o&-tis, 


3. it, eu-nt. ea-t, ea-nt. 
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Iurr. I-ba-m, J went. I-re-m, I were going. 


For. -b-0, J shall go. 
Pser. {-v-1 (i-1), J have gone. i-v-eri-m (i-eri-m). 


Piupr. {-v-era-m (i-era-m), J had gone. _—1-v-isse-m (i-isse-m, 1-sse-m). 
Fur. Pr. i-v-er-d (i-er-5), J shall have gone. 


. IMPERATIVE. 

Se.—2. |, goth. 1-td, thou shalt go. 

3. —— 1-t, he shall go. 
Pui.—2. I-te, go ye. 1-tote, ye shall go. 

. eu-ntd, they shall go. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 

Pass. {-re, Pres. 18-ns (G. en-nt-is). 

Fur. i-tfir-um esse. Fur. i-tfir-us 

Psrr. {-v-isse (1-086). 

GERUND. SUPINE. 
eu-nd-l, efc. i-tum, fo go. 


Remakks.—1. Like the simple verb are inflected most of the com- 
pounds, except in the Perfect system, where syncope regularly takes 
place (see 181, 2). Vén-ed, [am for sale, and per-ed, J perish, serve as 
passives to wén-dd, J sel/, and per-d8, J destroy, whose regular passives 
occur only iu the forms vénditus, véndendus, and perditus (but see Hor., 
Sat., ii. 6, 59). Amb-id, J solictt, follows the fourth conjugation through- 
out, but in post-Ciceronian writers (Livy, Tac., PLin. M1.) shows occa- 
sional forms like those of e3. Some compounds show occasionally Fut. 
in -eam after the time of Senxca. 

2. The passive of the simple verb is found only in the impersonal 
forms ftur, fbatur, itum est, Iri (in combination with the Supine). But 
compounds with transitive force are conjugated regularly ; so, prae- 
ter-ed forms praeter-eor, -iris, Itur, -imur, -iminf, -euntur, fbar, ele. ., -itus 
sum, eram, erd, -euntor, -Itor, -iri, -eundus. 


3. quire, fo be able ; nequire, to be unable. 


170. (a) que-5, Jam able, is found in the following forms, of which 
those in parenthesis are unclassical, occurring in early and late Latin 
and the poets ; C.zsar uses no form of qued. 


Pr. Inpic. qued, (quis), (quit), quimus, (quitis), queunt. Pr. Sussv. queam, 
ques, queat, quefimus, quedtis, queant. Ixrr. (quibam), (quirem), Fur. 
(qufbd), Pr. quivi, cic.; quiverim, efc. PLurr. quiveram, efc.,; quivissem, 
etc. Fur. Pr. quiverd, efc. Pr.Inr. quire, Pr. quivisse. Part. quiéns. 


(b) neque-8, J am unable, has the same forms, ull of which seem to be 
classic excepting the Future Indicative, which is not cited. 
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4. fer-re, fo bear. 

171. The endings beginning with t, a, and r are added 
directly to the root (132). Some parts are supplied by tul- 
(tol-, tla-). | , 

Pain. Pants : ferd, ferre, tull, latum. 


| ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. | 
PRES. TL bear. I be bearing. 
Se.—1. fer-8, P.L.—fer-i-mus, Se.—fera-m, . P1L.—fer&é-mus, 
2. fer-s, fer-tis, — ferii-s, feri-tis, 
3. fer-t, fer-u-nt. fera-t, fera-nt. 
Iupr feré-ba-m, J was bearing. fer-re-m, [ were bearing. 
Fur. fera-m, J shali bear. 
Prrr. _ tul-i, I have borne. tul-eri-m., 
Piurr. tul-era-m. tul-isse-m. 
Fur. Pr. tul-er-5, . 
| IMPERATIVE. 
Se.—2. fer, bear thou. fer-t5, thou shalt bear. 
3. — fer-t5, he shall bear. 
Pi.—2. fer-te, dear ye. fer-téte, ye shall bear. 
3. — feru-ntd, they shull bear. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. fer-re, Pres. fer8-ns, deuring. 
Fur. 1lé-tfir-um esse. Fur. laé-tfr-us., 
Perr. tul-isse. 
GERUND. SUPINE. 
fere-nd-I, ec. lé-tum (t(o)l&-tum). 
PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
I am borne. I be borne. 
Paes. So.—1. fer-o-r, Px.—feri-mur, Sc.—fera-r, .PL.—ferf-mur, 
2. fer-ris, feri-min{, feré-ris, ferd-mini, 
3. fer-tur, feru-ntur. fer&-tur, fera-ntur. 
Iurr. fer8-ba-r. fer-re-r, 
For. fera-r. 
PEnr. lé-tus sum. 1é-tus sim. 
Purr. lé-tus eram, : lé-tus essem, 
Fur. Pr. lé-tus erd, | 
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IMPERATIVE. 
Se.—2. fer-re, be thou borne. fer-tor, thou shalt be borne. 
3. — fer-tor, he shall be borne. 
PL.—2. feri-minf, be ye borne. — 
3. — feru-ntor, ‘hey shall be borne. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. _ 
Pres. _fer-ri, to be borne. Perr. l&-t-us, -a, -um, borne.. 
For. -— 1&-tum irl. ; GERUNDIVE. 
Perr.  1é&-tum esse, fo have been borne. fere-nd-us. 
COMPOUNDS. 
af-fer-5, af-fer-re, at-tul-1, al. lé-tum, to bear to. 
au-fer-5, au-fer-re, abs-tul-t, ab-la-tum, to bear away. 


cdn-fer-5, cdn-fer-re, oon-tul-i, col-lf-tum, ¢0 collect. 
dif-fer-t,  dif-fer-re, dis-tul-I, di-l4-tum, to pul off. 
ef-fer-5, ef-fer-re, ex-tul-i, 8-l&-tum, to carry out. 
of-fer-5, of-fer-re, ob-tul-I, ob-la-tam, to offer. 


Nores. --1. The Pf. tulf was originally reduplicated te-tulf, See 194, iff., 155. 
Traces of this are seen in rettulf. , 

2. Suf-ferd, 7 undergo, has the Pf. sus-tin-ul (sus-tul-1, sub-l&-tam, being 
appropriated to toll-d), (155.) 


5. ed-ere, ¢o eat. 


172. In certain forms the endings beginning with 4, t, and 
r are added directly to the root (132); d before s (r) is 
dropped or assimilated (as ss), and before t becomes s. 


PRIN. Pants: ed6, edere (Esse), Sadi, Seum. 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. . SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
TI eat. : I be eatsng. 
Se.—1. ed-d, PL.—edi-mus, Sc.—eda-m,  PL.—edi-mus, - 
2. edi-s, 5-s, edi-tis, 8-tis, edié-s, eda-tis, 
3. edi-t, 5-st, edu-nt, eda-t, eda-nt. 
Iupr. edé-ba-m, T ate. ede-re-m, &s-se-m, I were eating. 
Fur. eda-m., 
Penr. éd-f. &d-eri-m. 
PLuFF. éd-era-m. _ €d-isse-m, 


Fur. Pr. éd-er-6, 
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Se.—2. ede, &, eat thou. edi-to, &s-t8, thou shalt eat. 
3.— edi-to, &s-td, he shall eat. 
PL.—2. edi-te, dete, cat ye. edi-tite, 8e-tdte, ye shall eat. 
3 — edu-ntb, they shall eat 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. ode-re, 86-60, to eat, Pres. (ed6-ns), 
Fur. 66-fir-um esse, For. 6e-fir-us. 
Purr. &d-isee. 
GERUND. _ SUPINE. 
ede-nd-f, ete. és-um, 5e-fi, 
PASSIVE. 


In the passive voice the only peculiarities are as follows: Pr. Indic. 
Sing. Third, editur and éstur, Impf. Subjv. Sing. Third, ederétur and 
éeesur, The Pf. Part. is ésus and the Gerundive edendus. 

Norg.—In the Pr: Subjv. Active, early Latin shows edim, edis, edit, edimus, 
editis, edint. Aleo Sssum and Sgsfi in the Sup., Sssfirus in the Fut. Part. Come- 
dere also shows comestus for comBsus, 


6. fi-eri, to become. 

173, Fi-5 is conjugated in the Present, Imperfect, and Future, 
according to the fourth conjugation, but in the Subjunctive Imperfect 
and in the Infinitive the stem is increased by e; thus, fi-e-rem, J were 
becoming ; fi-e-ri, to become. In these forms the i is short, but else- 
where it is long even before another vowel. 

The Infinitive ends in -rfi, and the whole Verb in the Present-stem 
is treated as the Passive to facid, J make. The rest of the Passive is 


formed regularly from facid, 
| Pri. Parts : 10, fierl, factus sum. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 


Pam. facid, J make. INDIC. £6, J am made, I become. 
fis, fit (fimus, fitis), flunt. 


_ Iurr. facidbam, J made. fiébam, J was made, I became. 
Fur. faciam, TJ shall make. — fiam, J shall be made (Become). 
Peer. fOcl. - factus sum. ag 
Piurr. féceram, factus eram. 

For. Pr. fecerd, factus erd. 
SUBJV. filam, fifis, fiat, etc. 
eto. fierem, fierte, cfc. 
INFINITIVE. 
Puss. fier i. 
IMPERATIVE. Perr. factum esse, fo have become. 
(ff), (f1-t8). For. fatfirum esse or fore. 


(fi-te). Fur. Pr. factum fore, 
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Norsgs.—1. Occasionally in early Latin the form flere is found for the Infinitive, 
which Indicates that the verb was originally active. The forms fierf and flerem are 
very common in early Latin, along with the normal forms. Of the forms in parenthe- 
sis fimus and fitis do not certainly occur, and the Imperative forms are early. Pas- 
sive forms of [IS are very rare; never in PLautvus or TERENCE. 

2. The compounds of faci§ with Prepositions change the a of the stem into {, and 
form the Passive in classical Latin regularly from the same stem: perficid, J achieve, 
Pass. perficior ; interficid, Pass. interficior, Jam destroyed. But interfler!, odn- 
flerent, cSnfler!, and several other forms are found in early Latin, and occasionally 
in classical times. When compounded with words other than prepositions, faci§ 
retains ite a, and uses f15 as its Passive : 


patefacid, J Jay open, Pass. patefId; calefaci6, J warm, Pass. calefid. 
For the accent, see 15, 2, n. 2. 


174, 7. vel-le, to be willing. 
nolle, to be unwilling ; mille, to be willing rather. 


Pain. Parts : vol0, velle, volul; ndld, ndlle, nolul; mK1d, m&lle, m&lul. 


INDICATIVE. 
Pres. voll, nblg, mild, 
vis, non vis, mivis, 
vult, non vult, mivult, 
volumus, ndlumus, milumus, 
vultis, non vultis, mivultis, 
volunt. ndlunt. milunt. 
Iurr. volébam, ndlébam, ‘m&lébam. 
Fut. volam, nolam, milam, 
volés, etc. ndlés, efc. mélés, etc. 
Perr.  volul, ndlul, mfalul, etc. 
Piurr. volueram, ndlueram, mflueram, ec. 
Fur. Pr. voluer6, ndluer, mfiluerd, ete. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres.  velim, nbdlim, milim, 
velis, nolis, milis, 
velit, ndlit, mélit, 
velimus, nolimus, mf&limus, 
_ Velitis, nblitis, militis, 
: velint, nolint. mélint, 
Iurr. _ vellem, ndllem, méliem, 
Perr. voluerim, noluerim, mfluerim, efc. 
Piurr. voluissem, ndluissem, mluissem, efc. 
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IMPV. Se.—nbll, nbdlits. 
, PL.—ndlite, ndlitdte, ndlunts. 
INF. Pr. velle, nolle, «mille, 
Pr. voluisse, ndluisse, miluisse, 
PART. voléns, ndléns. 


Nores.—1. To the time of Crcozno, and occasionally later, volt, voltis, are employed 
for vult, vultis, In familiar language sf vis, sf vultis, were contracted to sis, 
sultis ; vis was further combined with -ne into vin, 

2. Ndld is a contraction of nevold (= nin vold), and in early Latin we find, along 
with the forms given above, also nevis, nevolt ; also occasionally we find nin v 
ndn velit, ndn velint, nin vellem, for ndlis, ec.; bat the feeling is slightly different. 

& M&l5 = ma vold, from mag(mage, magis)-vold. Frequently in PLavut., but 
rarely in TzE., we find mavol6, mavolunt, mavolet, mavelim, -is, -it, mavellem, 
instead of m&l5, m&lim, mélis, ec. 


176. | DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
1. a6, J say aye. 
INDIC. Pass. Se.—r. aid, 2. ais, 3. alt, Pr.—3. diunt. 
IPP. kitbam, etc. 
Perr. 3. ait. 
SUBJV. Pres. Se.— 2. Gifs, 3. Kiat, 3. Siant. 
PART. &i8ns (as adj.), affirmative. IMPV. at 


Nors.—In early Latin ain (= aigsne 1) was scanned often as . monosyllable ; and 
in the Impf., Aibam, &ib&s, M@bat, Cbant were frequently employed along with the 
normal forms. The Impv. is rare, and found only in early Latin. Pr. Sabjv. &iam is 
emended into Pi., Zp., 28r. 


2. inquam, J say, guoth I. 


INDIC. Pass. Se.—r. inguam, 2. inguis, 3. inguit. 
PL.—1. inguimus, 2. inguitis, 3. inquiunt. 
Lerr. So.— 3. inquidbat. 
For. Se.— 2. inquiés, 3. inquiet. 
Perr. Se.—1. inquil, 2. inquistf, 3, inquit. 
IMPV. inque, inquitd, 


3. fB-ri, to speak. 


INDIC. Pres. fKtur. Fur. fibor, fabitur. Perr. fitussum,efc. IMPV. fire. 
PART. Pres. fins, fantis, fanti, fantem. GER. fandl, fandd. SUP. fattl. 


Norg.—In addition to these, compounds show also Pars. : -firis, -fimur, -ffiminf, 
-fantur; Iupr.: -fKbar, -fEbantur; Fur.: -fibere, -fabimur; Part.: -fante 
and others. These forms, as well as the uncompounded forms, though occasionally 
found in prose, are peculiar to the poets unti] post-Augnstan times. The Pf. Part. is 
sometimes used passively ; s0 especially fKtum, fate ; effitus, designated. 
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4. havé-re (avé-re), salvé-re. 


IMPV. havé, salvé, salvdbis, hati thou / 
havétd, salvétd. 
havéte, salvéte, hail ye / 
INF. havére, salvére. 


Corresponding to these are the forms of valére, viz.: val8, vala&e, 
valére, farewell. 


5. coepi, memini, ddi, névi. 
In use only in the Perfect-stem are coepi, J have begun, which serves 
as a Perfect to incipids, and memin!, J remember, dd1, J hate, ndvi (from 


nvecd, see 181, 3, 140), J know, am aware, oinsubvi (from consuéscd), J 
am wont, which have the force of Presents. 


a. INDIO. coepl, I have begun. SUBJV. ‘cosperim, 
ooeperam. coepissem, 
coeperd. INF. coepisse, fo have begun. 
Norg.—Early Latin shows coepid, coepiss, coepiat, coepiam, Zam, coepere, coeperet. 
Future Participle coeptfirus is Post-Augustan. Inoc&pi is ante-clasai 
Passive forms coeptus sum, ¢éc., occur with the same meaning in cabal with 
a Passive Infinitive. See 423, N. 3. 


b. INDIC. memin!} Iremember. SUBJV. meminerim. 


memineram. meminissem. 
- meminerd, INF. meminisse, to remember. 
IMPV. Se.—mementé, PL.—mementite. 
c. INDIC. ddl, I hate, SUBJV. Sderim. 
dderam. ddissem, 
Sderd, © INF. Oddisse, to hate. 


FUT. PART. Sefirus. 


Notr.—Occasionally in early Latin, the poeta, and later prose, deponent forms of the 
Perfect are found, Ssus sum, ¢¢c. For the Passive the phrase odid esse is used. 


d. INDIC. novi. SUBJV. nbverim (norim). 
ndveram (ndram), novissem (1idesem), 
ndverd (nord). INF.  nOvisse (ndese) to know. 


6. cedo, quaesd. 


Other defective forms are ; | 
Se.—cedo, . gtve / (old Impv.) PL.—ocette, 
INDIC. Pres. quaesd, please (i. e., I seek, beg), quaesumus, 


Nore.—Other forms of quaes6 are found occasionally in early Latin, and sporadl- 
cally in Crc., SALL., and later ; the Pf. forms have been attached to quaerere, 187, c. 
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FORMATION OF WORDS. 


176. By the formation of words is meant the way in which 
stems are made of roots, new stems of old, and in which 
words are compounded. 


177. All roots of the Latin language are probably mono- 
syllabic.* They can be ascertained only by scientific analysis. 
The difference between Root and Stem has been set forth in 25, Nn. 


Sometimes the Stem is the same as the Root ; so especially in the Root — 
Verbs (182). But it is usually different. 


178. Words are either simple or compound. 

A simple word is one that is formed from a single root: 
s6l, sun; sta-re, stand, stay. 

A compound word is one that is made up of two or more 
roots : ica, sun-staying, solstice. 


A.—Simple Words. 


179, Simple words are partly primttive, partly derivative 
or secondary. 


3. Primitive words come from the root, and as this usually appears 
in the simplest form of the verb-stem, primitive words are called 
verbals. Examples are the root-verbal forms (184, 1., 182, 1885, 1.), 
some substantives of the third declension, as dux (due-s), leader, root 
duc (see 183, 1), many substantives of the first, second, and fourth 
declensions, as; scrfb-a (sorfb3, [ write), scribe. 

2. Derivative words are formed from a noun-stem ; hence called 
denominatives : vetus-tis, age, from vetes- (N. vetus), old 

Nors.—Denominative verbs include many verbs which cannot definitely be referred 


to any substantive ; such as many frequentatives and intensives. In its narrower sig- 
’ pification the term refers to the special class of verbs made from substantives in use. 


180. Substantives are generally formed by means of a su/f- 
jz. A suffix is an addition to a stem, and serves to define its 
meaning or show its relations. So from the verbal stem serib- 
(scribd, [ write) comes scrip-tor, writ-er; scrip-tid(n), writ-ing. 

* The theory of monosyllabic roots is adopted here as being somewhat more con- 
venient than the theory of polysyllabic roots, now held by some important acholan. 
Of course it will be understood that the actual existence of mere roots can be assumed 


only for a very early period in the development of ianguage, long before the indepen- 
dent existence of Latin. : 
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Suffixes are either primary or secondary. <A primary suffix is one 
added to a root (or verb stem) to form primitive words. A secondary 
suffix is one used in the formation of derivative words. Thus, -tor in 
sorip-tor is a primary suffix ; -t&s in vetus-tis is secondary. 

Norgs.—1. By the fading out of the difference between primary and secondary suf- 
fixes, primary suffixes come to be used sometimes to form secondary derivatives. 

2, Consonant stems before consonant suffixes undergo the usnal changes (9). So 
sorib-tor becomes scrip-tor ; rég-s becomes r&x, Stems are sometimes extended by 
a vowel, usually i, leas often u, to facilitate pronunciation : val-i-dus, strong ; doo- 

u-mentum, prog’; sometimes they change the stem vowel : teg, cover ; tog-a, toga ; 
tug-urium, Aut. 

8. Vowel stems lengthen the final vowel: aocn-, sharpen; acil-men, sharp part, 


The final vowel often disappears before the suffix : opta-, chovse ; opt-i5, choice. 


181. FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


The suffixes, as applied to various roots, have often special func- 
tions, and form words of definite meaning. The most important are 
as follows: 


1. Agency is indicated by 

-tor, -tric (N. tor (m.), trix (f.)): amétor, lover; vio-trix, con- 
queress ; occasionally ~fer (N. ter, G. -tri) : ar-bi-ter (= ad + ba, step), 
umpire; -On (N. 5, G. dnis): oom-bib-b ( fellow-drinker), boon compan- 
ton; occasionally -o0, -a@(N. -us, -a): serv-os, slave; scrfb-a, scribe ; 
-6no, -6na (N. dnu-s, -Ona): col-Inu-s, seliler; -(d)é (N. es, G. itis): 
mil-es, soldier, and a few others. 

2. Action, Activity, and Event are indicated by 

a. -te (N. tu-s, sus, G. -fis): ad-ven-tus, arrival; -tri-na (N. 
trina): doo-trina, instruction; -in-a (N. -Ina): rap-ina, rapine; -men 
(N. men, G. min-is) ; ig-men, fratn ; -mento (N. mentum) : tor-mentu-m, 
torture ; -€-la (ella) : loqu-8la, speech ; quer-tla, complaint ; -cinio 
(N. -u-m): latrd-ciniu-m, highway robbery; -mdbnio, -mdbnia (N. 
mOnia, mdniu-m) ; queri-minia, complaint ; tésti-miniu-m, testimony, 

b. Abstracts. Masculine : -da- (N. -or, G. -dr-is): ang-or, angutsh. 
Feminine : -on (N. d8, gd, G. in-is): imi-g8, image; cup-1-dd, desire ; 
~ia: audfic-ia, boldness; -t0n (N. i): leg-id, legion; -tia : avéri-tia, 
avarice ; collateral are some with Nom. in -¢iés, as dfirl-tits, hard- 
ness; -t40n (N. tid, 8i8) : amb-i-tid, ambition ; odn-fG-sid, confusion, -tat 
(N. tis) : aequali-tas, equality; -tira ; pic-tira, painting; -tit-(N. tis, 
sus): juven-tis, youth; -fu (-su) (N. tu-s, su-s), s@n-sus, perception ; 
-tidon (N. tid-b, G. -inis): aegri-tidd, sickness of heart. Neuter: -tto 
(N. tiu-m): servi-tiu-m, bondage. 

3. An Artisan or Tradesman is indicated by 

-arto (N. ariu-s): argent-driu-s, money changer. 
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4. The Trade is indicated by 

-Gria : argent-iria, silver mine, bank. 

5. The Locality of the work (or trade) is indicated by | 

-Grio (N. iriu-m) ; s8min-Grin-m, seed-plot ; -6nto (N. tnin-m) : fall- 
Snium, fuller’s shop; -ina ; offio-Ina, workshop; -cro, -culo (N. -cra-m, 
-culu-m): lav&-cru-m, bath; -trino, -trina (N. trina, trinu-m): sf 
trina, shoemaker’s shop ; pis-trinu-m, mill. 

6. Instrument and Means are indicated by 

-bro, -bra (N. bra, bru-m): lf-bra, balance ; ori-brum, sieve; -cro, 
-culo (N. cra-m, culu-m): ba-coula-m, walking stick; -lo, -ta (N. -ia, 
-lu-m) : pl-la, pillar ; té-la-m, weapon; -ulo, -ula. (N. uln-s, ula, ulu-m) : 
cap-ulu-e, handle; rég-ula, rule; cing-ulu-m, girdle; -mento (N. 
mentu-m): al-i-mentu-m, nourishment; -tro, -tra (N. tra, tra-m): 
fenes-tra, window; ari-tru-m, plow. 

7. Relattonship is indicated by 

-ter (N. ter, G. tr-is): pa-ter, father; mi-ter, mother. 

8. Condttton or Relation by 

~ina: discipl-ina, discipline; medio-ma, medtoine, 

9. Function is indicated by 

-tira (stira) : cul-tira, cultivation. 

10. Office is indicated by 

-Giu (N. stus, G. &tfis): odnsul-Stus, consulship; -tiira (-siira): 
dict&-tfira, dictatorship. 

11, Dense Growths are indicated by 

~éto (N. e&u-m): murt-8tu-m, myrtle grove; -to (N. tu-m): virgul- 
tu-m, brushwood. 

12. Diminutives are indicated by 

-lo, ~la (N. lu, etc.), before which a liquid is assimilated (9, 3) : 
(ager), agel-lu-s, (stile field ; (tabul-a), tabel-la, tablet ; (cordn-a), cordl-la, 
chaplet ; Catul-lu-s (= Catin-lu-s); homul-lu-s (= homia-lu-s), mantktn ; 
-olo, -ulo : olo after e, i, v, otherwise -ulo (N. olu-s, ola, ulu-s, ula): 
(alve-us), alve-ola-a, (ittle hollow, (fili-a), fili-ola, itttle daughter ; (valv-a), 
valv-olae, pod (Jttile flaps), (cirou-), circ-ulu-s, ittlering. -culo, -cula 
(N. culu-s, efc.), after e, i, u, and consonant stems : (spés), sp8-cula, slight 
hope ; (amni-s), amni-culu-e, sfreamlet ; (versu-s), versi-culu-s, versicle ; 
(homé, homin-), homun-culu-s, mantkin ; (88s), fide-culu-s, flowered ; (oor, 
cord-), cor-culu-m, dear heart. 


Norg.—Diminutives have, as a rule, the gender of their primitives. Exceptions 
are sometimes due to difference iu signification. 
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183. FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES. 


The significance of the most important adjective suffixes, which are 
often identical with the substantive suffixes, are as follows: 

1. Action is indicated by 

-bundo, -bunda : cunct&-bundu-s, kane Repeated action by 
-ulo, -ula : créd-ulus, quick to belteve; quer-ulu-s, complaining. Pas- 
sive action is indicated by -bilé ; amf-bili, lovable; vénd-i-bili-s, to be 
sold. — 

2. Capacity and Inclination are indicated by 

-cundo, -cunda : fi-cundus, of ready speech; verb-cundu-, 
modest, Passive Capacity by -tlt: ag-ili-s, readily moved, qutck ; 
doc-ili-s, teachable. The Capactty and Resulting Condttion by -tilt : 
duc-tili-s, ducttle ; flo-tilis, capable of being moulded, of clay. 

3. Tendency is indicated by 

~dct (N. &x): aud-Ex, bold ; rap-&x, greedy. 

4. Inkeness and Compostiton or Material are indicated by 

-dceo, -dcea : arundin-fcen-s, reedy; ocrét-iceu-s, chalky; -tcio : 
later-iciu-a, made of brick; -no, -na@: acer-nu-s, of maple; -neo, 
nea: ae-neu-8, brazen. 

5. Belonging to is indicated by 

-to, -ta : imperitir-iu-s, belonging to a general; -tcto, -icta : 
aedil-iciu-s, belonging to an adile; -Gn0, -ana : him-finu-s, human ; 
urb-dnu-s, urbane, cily. 

6. Appurtenance and Medium are indicated by 

-tico, -tica: aqui-ticu-s, aquatic; -tilt-: agqué-tilis4, aquatic ; 
plimé-tili-s, (embroidered) like feathers. 

7. Origin is indicated by 

~to, -ta : Corn8l-ia (léx), Corinth-iu-s ; -dno, -dna, -ino, -ina : 
Rim-inu-+, Lat-inu-s. 

8. Time is indicated by 

-tino, -tina ; cris-tinu-, of to-morrow; -terno, -terna : hes- 
ternu-s, of yesterday; -urno, -urna : noct-urnu-s, by night ; -tino, 
-tind : m&tf-tinu-s, of early morning. 

9. Locality, where, whence, is indicated by 

-ta@: Gall-ia, Gaul; -tino : intes-tinus, inner, intestine; -Enst: 
ciro-Enai-s, from the circus ; Sicili-tnsi-s, Sicilian; -tt (N. -s) : cli- 
is, of whai country ? 
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10. Fullness is indicated by | 

-680, -0sa : anim-teu-4, full of spirtt ; verb-beu-s, wordy ; -Lento, 
lenta : sanguin-o-lentu-s, bloody ; op-u-lentu-a, with abundant means. 

11. Descent and Relationship are indicated in Latin mainly by Greek 
adjectives, made by the addition of Greek suffixes to proper names. 
These suffixes are 

M. -¢dés (G. idae), F. ~és (G. idis), from Nominatives in us, or, 8s, 
and s preceded by a consonant ; M. ~idés (G. idae), F. -éis (G. sidis), 
from Nominatives in -eus ; M. -adés (G. adae), F’. -€is (G. aidis), from 
Nominatives in as (G. ae) and -8 (G. -ae); M. -tadés (G. iadae), F. 
-tas (G. iadis), from Nominatives in ius, &, in, 0; F'. -tné, from Nom- 
inatives in -us and -eus; F. -46né, from Nominatives in ius; (Tantalus) 
Tantal-id&s, son of Tantalus; Tantal-is, daughter of Tantalus ; (Pelops) 
Pelopidés ; (Thés-cus) Thés-idée, Thaedis ; (Aend&s) Aene-adés (Acncadac also); 
(LAertés) L&ert-indés ; (Neptfinus) Neptfin-mnd; (Acrisius) Acrisiin8, eéc. 

12. Diminutive adjectives are formed by the same suffixes as 
diminutive substantives (181, 12) : albus, whste, albu-lus, whitish ; miser, 
wretched, mis-ellus, poor (isttle) ; Soer, sharp, Kcri-culu-s, somewhat sharp. 


188. SUBSTANTIVES WITHOUT SUFFIXES. 
(Root Substantives.) 


A few substantives are formed from roots without a suffix : 

1. With weak root : duc-s (dux), leader, from root duc, kad; neos 
(nex), Xelling, from root neo, krill. 

2. With strong root: Mio-s (fix), dégh/, from root lie, light; rig« 
(réx), king, from root rég, rule. 

3. With reduplication: car-cer, jatl; mar-mor, marble; mur-mur, 
murmur. 


THE SUFFIXES IN DETAIL. 

184. . Vowels. 

-0, -@ (N. u-+, a, u-m). Primary and secondary adjectives, and 
primary substantives. The. primary adjectives resemble somewhat 
active participles in meaning ; fer-u-s, wild ; vag-u-e, wandering. Sec- 
ondary are especially adjectives in -Orus, as deo-Orus, graceful, from 
decor, grace, and many others. Masculine substantives in -u- are often 
nouns of agency, sometimes némina Actidnts and coucretes therefrom: 
 eoqu-o-s, cook ; rog-u-s, pyre. Those in -a (&) are regularly ndmina agen- 
tts, especially in composition ; serfb-a, scribe; agri-cola, husbandman 
(land-tller). Feminines are in -o (which are principally names of 
trees: pir-us, pear tree) and in -&: lup-e, she-wolf, as well as lup-n-s, 
Neuters are those in -u-m, especially names of frutts : pir-u-m, pear. 
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-t (N. i-, e). Substantives: M. orb-i-s, ctrcie ; plso-i-s, fish, etc. ; 
P. av-i+, bird ; niv-i-z, ship; N. mar-e, sea; concliv-e, room. Adjec- 
tives :; dulo-i-s, sweet ; turp-i-s, ugly. | 

NorE.—In adjectives especially, i is often weakened from -o, as inermis and iner- 
mus, ¢fc. Sometimes in substantives the Nom. shows 6¢ instead of is, as caed&s and 
caedis, etc. 

-to, -ta@ (N. iu-s, ia, iu-m).—1. This is the principal secondary suf- 
fix, and is found in many combinations ; but it is also found as prim- 
ary in substantives: M. gen-iu-a, genius ; glad-iu-s, sword; F. pluv-ia, 
rain; tib-ia, fife; N. fol-in-m, leaf; od-iu-m, hate; and in adjectives 
ex-im-in-s, pre-eminent (taken out); sauc-iu-a, wounded, pluv-iu-s, rainy. 


2. The suffix occurs as secondary in the forms -8io (-aeo), -io, eo, io, in 
a large number of Gentile names: Flav-éiu-, Fliv-in+; Lioc-diu-s, Ltio- 
. fa-8, Lflo-iu-s ; similar to these are those in ed-iu-s, id-iu-s, id-iu-s, -dl-iu-s, 
Ml-iu-s, as Lio-id-iu-s, Corn-@l-iu-s, Liic-fl-iu-s, Also in some adjectives of 
material in eu-s, as aur-eu-s, golden ; ferr-eu-8, iron. It occurs, moreover, 
in many compound adjective and substantive endings, to be discussed 
later, and in many abstract substantives in -antia, -entia, as abund- 
ant-ia, abundance ; sci-ent-ia, knowledge, etc. 

Nors.— Instead of -ia, we find -¢a, in a few words : cay-ea, cage ; oochl-ea, snail. 

-u (N. us, ua). M. are-u-s, dow ; curr-u-s, chariot ; F. ac-u-s, needle ; 
man-u-s, hand; N. gel-, frost; gen-u, knee. Secondary is socr-u-s, 
mother-in-law. This suffix is found occasionally in adjectives com- 
pounded with manus, as centi-manus, hundred-handed ; also in the form 
-ui in a few adjectives, as ten-ui-, thin. 

Norg.—The suffix -o often alternates with -u, 

-uo, -ua (N. uo-s, ua, uo-m). Primary and secondary substantives 
and adjectives. Primary: M. eq-uo-s, horse; F. al-vo-s, belly; N. 
ar-vo-m, field ; par-vo-s, small, Secondary : M. patr-uo-s, uncle ; cer-vo-s, 
stag; F. i&n-ua, gate ; cern-uo-s, stooping ; aesti-vo-s, of the summer. 

Notz.—Ivo-s is found in voc-ivo-s (vacuos), rediv-Ivo-8, cfc. -vo is weakened 
to -vi in pel-vi-a, dasin. 


185. Suffixes with Gutturals. - 


I, -cO, -ca (N. cu-s, ca, cu-m). This forms both adjectives and 
substantives, but is usually secondary. As primary it is found in: 
io-cu-s, jest ; lo-cu-s, place ; as secondary in : medi-cu-s, phystctan ; ped- 
i-ca, fetter. Adjectives are primary : cas-cu-s, very old ; or secondary : 
clvi-cu-s, civic. | 

2. -Gco, -dca (N. dcu-s, ca, fou-m). Primary in clo-Geca, sewer ; 
secondary in ver-b6n-&ca, vervain, and in adjectives, as mer-ficu-s, pure. 
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3. ~tco, -tca (N. lou-6, Ica, icu-m). In substantives, such as: M. 
umbil-fcu-s, navel ; F’. lect-loa, lttter ; urt-loa, netile. In adjectives, as : 
am-icu-s, friendly, etc. | 

4. -tico, -tica (N. ficu-s, floa, fiou-m). Primary in the adjectives: 
cad-ficn-s, tottering ; mand-flou-s, voracious ; secondary in alb-flou-s, ae- 
phodel ; and in substantives in -floa, as é-fea, caterpillar ; verr-fica, wart. 

Nors.—Similar is the secondary suffix -inquo in long-inquo-s, distant; pro- 
pinquo-s, near. 

5. -ac (N. &x) forms substantives and adjectives ; the latter ex- 
pressing inclination. Primary: aud-&x, bold ; fug-Kx, fleeting. Second- 
ary: F. forn-dx, furnace ; lim-&x, snatl ; ver-Ex, truthful. 

6. -&c (N. ax) is found in verv-8x, wether, 


7. tc (N. ex) forms a number of substantives that are mainly mas- 
culine, except names of planis and trees. Primary: M. ap-ex, potnt ; 
- eort-ex, bark ; F. tl-ex, holm-oak. Secondary: F’. imbr-ex, gutter-tile. 


8. ~te (N. 1x) forms substantives and adjectives. Primary: F. rid- 
ix, root; fal-tz, happy. Secondary: corn-fx, crow, and feminines in 
otrix. 

9. -6c (N. dz) is found in the substantive cel-éx, yacht, and in a 
number of adjectives : atr-tx, ferocious. 


10. -dceo, -dcea (N. doeu-s, Koea, Sovu-m), forms adjectives of 
material or likeness : ert&t-Goou-t, chalk-leke. 

Nors.—Notice also the saffix -Zo-io, especially in proper names : V8r-Eoia. 

11. ~tc~e0, -tc-to (N. ioen-+, efc., iciu-s, efc.), form adjectives in- 
dicating material, the latter suffix also some indicating relatton : palm- 
ioen-s, of palms ; tribfin-iciu-e, proceeding from a iribune. 

12. ~tc-to (N. Iiciu-s, efc.) is found in nov-iciu-e, new, and in words 
of participial meaning coming from forms in -to, as advent-iciu-s, 
stranger. 

13. -tic-e0, -tic~-to, ocours in pann-ficea-s or eucadee 

14. -ct-no and ct-n/’-to occur (perhaps) in v&ti-cinu-s, prophetic, 
and in some secondary neuter substantives, which denote action or 
event, as latré-ciniu-m, robbery. 


15. -cro, -cri, -clo, -culo (N. cer, cris, cla-m, culu-m) are found 
in some adjectives with participial force, and in a few neuter substan- 
tives indicating tnstrument or locality ; as ala-cer, quick ; medio-cris, 
mediocre ; peri-clum (-calu-m), danger ; ba-culu-m, stick (also m.) ; sepul- 
crum, grave. Also the primary ridi-culu-s, aughadle, and the pecontery 
anni-culu-, aged. 

9 
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186. Suffixes with a Dental. 


1. -@ (N. (djs). Substantives only : frau-s, cheatery ; mero8-s, pay ; 
olstd-8, guard, 

2. -do, -di (N. du-s, etc., di*). A secondary suffix used especially 
for the formation of adjectives : frig-i-du-s, cold ; vir-i-dis, blooming. 

3. -to (-so) (N. tu-s, ta, tu-m). This forms substantives and ad- 
jectives, and is both primary and secondary. Primary: M. cub-i-tu-s, 
elbow ; dig-i-tus, finger ; also substantives in -ta after Greek analogy : 
pos-ta, poet; I’. has-ta, spear, am-i-ta, aunt; N. lu-tu-m, mud; t&- 
tum, roof ; ap-tu-s, fii; be&-tu-s, blessed. Secondary : M. nau-ta, satlor ; 
F, iuven-ta, youth; N. dense growths in 8-tu-m: frutio-6-tu-m, copse ; 
ifis-tu-s, just; and passive adjectives like barb-d-tus, bearded. 

4. ~ti (st) [N. tis (cis)] forms primary and secondary substantives 
and adjectives. Primary: M. fas-ti-s, clud ; cassie, hunting-net ; F. 
cu-ti-s, skin ; si-ti-e, fhirst ; for-ti-s, brave ; mi-ti-s, mild. Secondary :- 
(1) in adjectives and substantives indicating home, origin, usually 
preceded by &, 1, more rarely &: Camer-s (Camer-ti-s), from Camerinum ; 
Arpind-s (Arping-ti-s), of Arpinum ; nostr-is, from our country ; (2) in 
the form -&nsi (for ent-ti) in adjectives of origin and locality : Sicili-n- 
si-s, from Sictly ; castr-tnsi-s, belonging to a camp. 

5. -t (N. (t)s) forms primary and secondary substantives and ad- 
jectives. Primary: M. com-e-8, companton ; dén-s, tooth; F. qui-b-, 
rest; ar-s, art; locupl-8-s, wealthy ; with preceding e: div-e-s, rich. 
Note also the Participles in -ns, Secondary: M. &l-e-s, bird ; eque-s, 
horseman. 

6. -ento- (N. -entu-s, eéc.) forms substantives and adjectives ; the 
latter are participial in nature, M. v-entu-s, rnd ; F’. pol-enta, cluster ; 
N. ungu-entu-m, salve; cru-entu-¢, bloody. Secondary adjectives : 
gracil-entu-s, slender ; and by false analogy corpul-entu-s, corpulent, and 
the like. 

7. tat, -tut (M. té-s, tf-s), forms secondary feminine abstracts and 
collectives : olv-i-t&-s, cttizenshtp ; lfber-ta-s, freedom ; iuven-tt-s, youth ; 
vir-ti-a, manliness. 


8. -tio, -tta, -tié (N. tiu-m, tia, tid-s), likewise form abstracts and 
collectives, some neuter, most masculine: servi-tiun-m, slavery ,; molli- 
tia and molli-tid-s, gentleness, etc. 

Norss.—1. In in-i-tiu-m, beginning, and spa-tiu-m, room, the suffix is primary. 

2. Many roots form various derivatives of similar meaning, thus: dfir-i-tia, dfir- 
i-tib-s, dflr-i-ta-s, hardness, etc. 

g. -téi-co (N. ti-cu-s, etc.) forms secondary adjectives signifying 
pertaining to: domes-ticu-s, domestic; aqui-ticu-s, aquattc. 
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Norz.—In such substantives as canti-cu-m, triti-o-um, the ending -oo has been 
added to a participial form in -to (canto, trito). 

10. -ter forms primary substantives of kinship; as, pa-ter, etc. 
Different in formation is soror, which, like ux-or, has no feminine ending. 

11. -tor (-sor), F. -tric(N. tor, trix), form substantives of agency, 
those in trix being all secondary : aud-I-tor, hearer ; véni-triz, hunirese ; 
-tor is secondary in gladii-tor, ete. 

12, -titro-, -téir-a (N. tiru-s, etc.), forms participles in tfirn-s, as 
amé-tfirn-s, and feminine substantives denoting actiesty or office : cal- 
tir-a, cultivation ; c&n-sir-a, censorship. 

13. -tér-to (-sér-~io) (N. toriu-s, efc,), form neuter substantives of 
place and instrument, and adjectives denoting that which pertains to 
the actor: audi-tr-iu-m, lecture hall; Gled-tor-iu-s, pertaining to a dice- 
player. 

14. -tro, -tra (N. tra, tru-m), forms substantives, mostly neuter, 
of means: ar&-tru-m, plow ; fenes-tra (f.), window. From words like 
mon-s-tru-m, monster, come by false analogy those in -ster, as pin-aster, 
wild mine, | 

15. -tero, -tera (N. ter, tra, tru-m) forms comparatives : al-ter, 
other ; dex-ter, right ; nos-tor, our; perhape also adjectives of relation, 
appurtenance, or localsty in -s-ter (GQ. stris), such as : paltis-ter (= paltid- 
ter), swampy ; eques-ter, equestrian ; i aa champatgn ; terres-ter, 
of the earth, terrestrial. - 

16. -trino, -trina (N. trina, trinu-m), forms substantives of activ. 
ity (f.), or of locality (f., n.) : doo-trina, tnstruction ; pis-trina, bakery ; 
pis-trinu-m, (pounding) mill. 

17. -ttlt- (-sil4) (N. tili-s, tile) forms primary adjectives of capacity 
and adaptation, and with preceding & secondary adjectives of relation 
or belonging : duc-tili-s, ductile ; mis-sili-s, misstle; aqui-tili-s, delong- 
ong to the water. 

18, -ter-no (N. ternu-s, efc.) forms adjectives indicating time : 
hes-ternu-s, of yesterday. 

19. -tur-no(N. turnu-s, etc.) forms substantives and adjectives 
indicating continuance, from which come proper names: 8&-turnu-s, 
Vol-turnu-s, tac-i tarnu-e, atlent. 

20. -tino, -tino (N. tinu-s, tinu-e, efc.), forms adjectives of time, 
the latter also of place: cris-tinu-s, of to-morrow ; intes-tinu-s, inner, 
entestine ; m&tfi-tinu-s, of early morning. 

21. -te (-su) (N. tus, su-s) forms substantives of action and its 
result: adven-tu-s, arrival ; cur-su-8, course ; or-tu-s, rising. 

22. -a-tu (N. &-tu-s) forms secondary substantives of office : odnsul- 
-ta-s, consulship ; sen-&-tu-s, senate, 
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187, Suffixes with a Labial. 


1. -bo, -ba (N. bu-s, ete.), forms substantives and adjectives : M. 
mor-bu-s, disease; F. bar-ba, beard ; N. ver-bu-m, word ; pro-bu-s, up- 
right. 

2. -bro, -bra (N. bra, bru-m), forms substantives indicating means 
or instrument. Primary: F. dolé-bra, celt; li-bra, balance ; ter-e-bra, 
borer ; N. ori-bru-m, steve. Secondary : candélé-bru-m, candlestick. 

Nors.—Very rare are masculines ; as, fa-ber, wright ; Mulai-ber, Vulcan. 


3. -bulo, -bula (N. bula, bulu-m), form substantives: F. fa-bula, 
tale ; fi-bula (fig-), brooch ; N. pa-bula-m, fodder ; sta-bulu-m, séail. 


4. -b414 (N. bili-s) forms adjectives, mostly of passive meaning in 
classical prose : amf&-bili-s, Jovable ; nd-bili-s, noble ; fi8-bili-e, weeping. 


188, Suffixes with an original S. 


1, ~s (N. is, G. er-is) forms a few substantives : vém-is (also vdm-er), 
plowshare ; cin-is, ashes ; pulv-is, dust ; cacum-is, cucumber. 

2. ~us (N. us, G. er-is, or-is) forms primary and secondary neuter 
substantives. Primary: foed-us, bond; gen-us, race ; temp-us, time. 
Secondary : pect-us, breast ; fain-us, funeral. 

Norg.—Some such words have become monoeyllabic, as aes, ifis, rfis. 

3. -68 (-6r) (N. ds, or, G. dr-is) forms many primary and a few 
secondary masculine abstracts. Primary: fi-bs, flower; am-or, love. 
Secondary : aegr-or, sickness. 

Norz.—Noteworthy are M. lep-us, hare ; F. arb-Os, tree (45 x.); Ven-us (G. Ven- 
eris), and the adjective vet-us (G. veteris), old. 

4. ~e8 (N. es, &, G. is, & forms a few substantives of the third and 
fifth declension : vi&t-8, bard ; fam-&, hunger ; pl&b-8, people. 

5. -Or-o (N. Sru-s, efc.) forms secondary adjectives, as : can-ra-s, 
sounding ; hon-dru+, honorable; and a few substantives, as: aur-Ora, 
morning ; Flira, efo. 


189. Suffixes with a Liquid. 


1. -o, -la (N. lus, efc.), forms many feminine and neuter, and a 
few masculine substantives: M. méd-lu-s, mast; F. pi-la, pillar; N. 
cae-lu-m (= caed-lu-m), chisel ; fi-lu-m, thread. 


2. -t-lo, -i-ta (N. ilu, efc.), forms primary and secondary sub- 
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stantives and adjectives. M. sib-i-lu-s, Asssing; N. cae-ln-m (= cav- 
i-lu-m, hollow), heaven ; nfib-i-la-s, cloudy. 


3. (-0-lo), -t-lo, -u-la (N. ulu-, eéc.), form primary and second- 
ary substantives, most of which indicate tnstrumeni, and primary adjec- 
tives indicating repeated action or tendency: M. ang-u-lu-s, corner ; 
oc-u-lu-s, eye; F’. rég-u-la, rude; tég-u-la, tile; N. inc-u-lu-m, javelin ; 
spec-u-la-m, mirror; bib-u-lu-s, didulous ; créd-u-lu-s, quick to believe ; 
quer-u-lu-s, complaining ; caer-u-lu-s, blue (secondary), and caer-u-leu-s, 
Also fam-u-lu-s, servant, and the extension fam-ili-a, family. 

4. -lt (N. li, le) occurs in the substantive: M. cau-li«, sfalk ; and 
in adjectives: subti-li-s, fine ; inci-li-s, cut in. Secondary in fidéli-s, 
fatthful. | | 

5. ~t-lé (N. ili-s, ile) forms a few substantives and many adjectives 
indicating passive capacity: F. strig-i-li-s, scraper ; N. teg-i-le, roof. 
Also vig-il, watchman; ag-i-lie, readtly moved ; doo-ilis, teachable. 
Secondary in hum-i-li-s, low, and in the terminations -tili-, -sili-s, 


6. -olo, -ola (after e, i, v), -ulo, -ula (N. ola-s, ula-s, efc.), form 
diminutives : alve-olu-s, little belly ; Mi-cla-s, itttle eon ; riv-ula-s, brook- 
let ; rég-ulu-s, chief; vdo-ula, voice ; grin-ulu-m, gratn ; alb-ulu-s, whtt- 
tah; parv-olu-s, small. | 

7. -ello, -ella (N. ellu-s, etc.), forms diminutives after 1 and by 
assimilation aftern, r: pop-ellu-a, trtbelet; tab-el-la, fablet; pu-el-la, girl; 
bel-lu-s (bonus), good ; misel-lus (miser), wretched. Doubly diminutive 
are catel-lu-e, puppy ; cistel-la, basket ; capitel-lu-m, head. 


8. -tHlo, -tila (N. illv-s, efc.), forms diminutives, and is formed like 
ello, but usually after a preceding 1: pulv-illu-s, small cushion ; pistr- 
ila, small msl; sig-illu-m, small image ; bov-illu-s, bovine. Also oddic- 
iit, billets ; paux-illu-s, slight; pus-illu-s, tiny. 

g. -oWa is found in oor-dl-la, wreath ; Ol-la, jar (aula). 

10. -wllo, -ulla, occurs in fil-lu-, any. Sul-la (= Str-u-la), Catul- 
lu-s (Catin-lus), homullus (= homin-lu-s). 

tr. (-co-lo), -cu-lo (N. culu-e, efe.), forms diminutives, especially 
after consonantal and ¢, i, u stems : M. fite-culu-s, flowere? ; homun-culu-s, 
mantkin (irregular) ; ava-n-culus, uncle (mother’s brother, irregular) ; 
F. spb-cula, (stile hope; auri-oula, ear; arbus-cula, little tree (irregular) ; 
domu-n-cala, /i/tle house (irregular) ; N. oor-culu-m, (dear) heart ; mfinus- 
calu-m, little gift. Adjectives are dulei-culu-s, sweetish, and especially 
diminutives from comparative stems, melius-calu-. 

12. -cello (-cillo) (N. cellu, etc.) stands to culo as ello to ulo: M. 
peni-cillu-s, -m, painter's brush ; Se-cillu-m, isttle mouth ; molli-cellu-s, 
softish. 
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13. -et2eo (N. Wen) forms substantives that were originally adjec- 
tival : actileu-s, sting. 

14. -Ali, -dri (N. ali-+, Gri-s, efc.), form secondary adjectives, some 
of which are substantivized in the neuter, and a few substantives : vén- 
Glis, venal; mort-dlis, mortal; singul-dri-s, unique; vulg-Gri-s, common; 
can-&li-s, canal; animal, living being; calo-ar, spur. 

13. ~ela (~ella) forms primary and secondary substantives, most of 
which indicate action: loqu-8la (loqu-ella), talking ; cand-éla, candle ; 
ofistdd-8la, watching. 


16. -&l4 (N. 8li«, efc.) forms secondary substantives and adjectives: 
cardu-tli-s, linnet; crfid-Bli-s, cruel. 


Remark.—A further development of -8li is -8lio, -Slia: Aur-éli-us, 
contum-éli-a, contumely. 

17. -ilé (N. Mli-s, Me) forms secondary substantives and adjectives : 
M. aed-Ili-s, edile; N. cub-Ie, couch; sed-He, seat; civ-Hli-s, civic; ert-li-s, 
master’s, 

18. -mo, ~ma (N. mu-s, efc.), forms primary substantives and pri- 
mary and secondary adjectives. The feminine substantives express 
usually the result of an action: M. an-i-mu4, spirté,; cal-mu-, cal-a-mu-, 
stalk; F. fa-ma, fame ; flam-ma, flame; N. ar-ma, arms ; pd-mum, frutt. 
Adjectives, primary: al-mu-s, fostering; fir-mu-s, strong. Secondary: 
op-f-mu-s, fat; patr-I-mu-s, mitr-I-mu-s, with father, mother, living. 

19. -men (N. men, G. min-is) forms primary, neuter substantives, 
mostly indicating activity or results of activity: Eg-men, tratn; fia-men, 
river ; but M. fid-men, priest. 

20. -men-to (N. mentu-m) forms substantives (mostly primary) 
indicating instrument: al-i-mentu-m, nourishment; tor-mentu-m, for- 
ture. 

Nortes.—1. -men and -mentum are often formed from the same radical. In that 
case mentu-m is the more common : teg-u-men, teg-u-mentu-m, covering. 

2. Rare and archaic are feminines in -menta: armenta = armentu-m. 

8 -menti occurs in s8menti-s (f.), seed = sémen (0 ). 

21. -met (N. mes, G. mit-is) forms a few masculine substantives : 
tri-mes, path ; fo-mes, fuel ; li-mes, cross-path. 

22. -mino, -mina, -mno, -mna (N. minu, efc.), form sub- 
stantives : M. ter-minu-s, boundary; F. al-u-mna, foster-daughier ; fe- 
mina, woman ; N. da-mnu-m, loss. 

23. -mo6n (N. mb, G. mon-is) forms primary and secondary masculine 
substantives : pul-m6, /tng ; ser-md, discourse ; té-md, pole (of a chartof). 

24. -mon-io, -moén-ia (N. minia, miniu-m), forms primary and 
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secondary subetantives. Primary: F. al-i-minia, nourtshment ; quer-i- 
minia, complaint ; N. al-i-miniu-m, nourtshment. Secondary: F. seri- 
monia, ‘ariness ; N. ma&tr-i-miniu-m, marriage. 


25. -m@Or forms primary masculine substantives : ere-mor, broth ; 
ra-mor, rumor. ‘ ) 

26. -mtc (N. mex, G. mio-is) forms a few substantives : cl-mex, bug; 
pi-mex, pumtce. 

27. a. -no, -na (N. nu-s, etc.), forms primary and secondary adjec- 
tives ; the primary are participial in meaning ; the secondary indicate 
matersal or relation, and occasionally localtty ; when added to local 
comparatives and adverbs, distributive numerals are also formed with 
this suffix. Primary: dig-nu-s, worthy, plé-nu-s, full. Secondary : 
diur-nu-s, daily; friter-nu-s, brotherly; acer-nu-8, maple; ex-ter-nu-s, 
outer ; bi-ni, two each. | 

Nors.—Adjectives denoting material have also -neo (= n’-e0), a8 ae-nen-s, 
brazen ; iiig-neu-s, quer-neu-s, 

b. -no, -na (N. nu, efc.), forms primary and a few secondary sub- 
stantives. Primary: M. far-nu-e, oven; pOg-nu-s, fist; F. o8-na, meal ; 
la-na, wool. N. dB-nu-m, gift; rég-nu-m, kingdom. Secondary: M. 
tribf-nu-s, tribune ; F’. fortti-na, fortune ; albur-nu-m, sap-wood. 

Norg.—This suffix is extended in peofi-nia, money. 


28. -bundo-, -cundo (N. bundu-s, etc., candu-s, efc.), form ad- 
jectives of activtty ; cunct-f-bundu-s, delaying ; fi-cundu-s, eloquent. 


29. -st (N. ni-s) forms primary substantives and adjectives: am-ni-s, 
stream; pe-ni-s, tatl ; pé-ni-s, bread ; im-mé-ni-s, wild ; s8g-ni-s, lazy. 


30. -tno, -ina (N. inu-s, efc.), forms primary and secondary sub- 
stantives and adjectives. Primary: M. dom-inu-s, lord ; F. p&ig-ina, 
page; io-inu-s, curled upwards. Secondary: M. ped-ic-inu-s, foot ; 
F. fise-ina, basket ; N. stic-inu-m, amber ; faeo-inu-s, making dregs. 


Nors.—The suffix is extended in the proper name Lioc-iniu-s, 


31. -ano, -ana (N. inu-s, efc.), forms secondary adjectives, some 
of which are substantivized. They indicate ortgin or appurtenance ; 
decum-Enu-s, belonging to thé tenth; him-inu-s, human ; alt-nu-s, sea- 
wind. Primary in Volo-dnu-s, Di-dna. 

32. -dim-eo (N. dneu-s, etc.) forms primary and secondary adjec- 
tives. Primary : cSnsent-Eneu-s, harmontous. Secondary : subit-ineu-s, 
sudden. This suffix becomes &nio (= &n’io) in proper names : Afr-Eniu-s, 
Fund-éniu-s. 


33. -Eno, -éna (N. énu-s, efc.), forms secondary substantives and 
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adjectives: M. Vibidi-enu-s; F. cat-8na, chain; hab-tna, rein; N. 
ven-Enu-m, poison ; eg-Bnu-s, needy ; ali-enu-s, strange. 

Nors.—This is extended to &n-on in toll-8n5, (well) sweep. 

34. -ino, -tna (N. inu-, eéfc.), forms primary and secondary sub- 
stantives and adjectives. Primary: M. cat-inu-s, -m, dish; F’. rap-ina, 
rapine ; ru-ina, ruin; neo-op-Inu-s, unexpected. Secondary: M. pulv- 
inu-s, cushion ; sal-Inu-m, salt-cellar, and many feminines, especially 
those denoting shops and factories; rég-Ina, queen ; cul-Ina, kitchen ; 
offic-Ina, workshop ; aign-inu-s, belonging to a lamb ; div-inu-s, divine. 

Nore.—An extension of this suffix is found fn rlo-Iniu-m, veil. 

35. -en (N. -on, G. -in-is) forms a few substantives : M. peot-en, comd ; 
N. gliit-en, glue. 

36. -6n (N. 8, G. in-is) forms a few substantives: M. card-8, hinge ; 
marg-0, rim ; trd-B, row; F. a-sperg-b, sprinkling ; virg-b, maid ; car4, 
fresh. 


Norrs.—1. Noteworthy is hom-6, hom-in-is, man. 

2. This suffix occurs very commonly in compounds forming feminine abetracts : 

~€d6n (N. dd), dulo-8d5, sweetness ; ~idOn (N. 108), cup-1d0, desire ; form- 
1d5, fear ; -Lddn (N. Odd), tést-0d8, tortoise ; -tUdGn (N. tfidd), aegri-tads, 
sickness ; -Gigdn (N. gd), im-Egd, image ; -tigodn (N. figd), aer-figd, rust ; 
~igdn (N. igd), ofl-igd, thick darkness ; or-igd, origin, ete. 

37. -6n (N. 3, G. Snis) forms primary and secondary. substantives. 
The primary are nouns of agency: oombib-3, fellow-drinker ; prae-o-B, 
herald ; ti-rd, recruit. The secondary indicate often the possession of 
some bodily or mental peculiarities; &le-5, dice-player ; centuri-t, 
centurion. 


38. ~40n (N. 15) forms afew masculine and many feminine primary 
and secondary substantives. Primary: M. pig-id, dagger ; F’. opin-i8, 
opinion ; reg-i8, region. Secondary: M. pell-id, furrter ; vespertil-id, 
bai ; F. coom-mfin-id, communion. 

Norg.—Especially frequent are feminine abstracts in t-id (s-15) : amb-i-tid, amdi- 
tion ; op-pfign&-tid, siege. Noteworthy are the secondary diminutives, homune-id, 
senec-i5, 

- 39. -Ono, -6na (N. dnu-s, dna), forms few primary and many sec- 
ondary substantives ; the masculines indicate agents, especially person 
employed : M. ool-6nu-s, setiler; F’. m&tr-Ona, matron; Bell-Ona. 


40. -Onio, -6nia (N. Bniu-s, efc.), forms substantives and adjec- 
tives: M. Pav-tniu-s, zephyr; Pomp-tniu-s, efc.; caup-tniu-s, belonging 
toahost. Neuters indicate the trade or shop: full-dniu-m, fuller’s-shop. 

41. -70, -ra (N. (e)r, -ra, ra-m), forms primary substantives and ad- 
jectives: M. ag-e-r, field ; cap-e-r, goat ; mf-ru-s, wall ; F. lau-ra-s, laurel ; 
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ser-ra, saw ; N. flag-ru-m, whtp ; lab-ra-m, Kp ; elf-ro-s, bright ; pt-rus, 
clean. 

Often a short vowel precedes: M. num-e-ra-s, number ; F'. cam-era, 
vault; N. ifig-era-m, measure of land. So hil-aru-s, Joyous ; ; lib-er, 
free; cam-uru-s, vatiied ; sat-ur, full. , 

Norss.—1. Extensions are Mer-curiu-#, tug-uriu-m, hué. 

2. In a number of primary subetantives and adjectives simple r is preceded by a 
short vowel: M. late-r, tie; Ens-er, goose; F. mul-i-er, woman ; N. ao-er, maple; 
vér (= ves-er), spring ; clo-ur, tame. 


42. -rt (N. -(e)-r, -ris, G. ris) forms substantives and adjectives : M. 
imb-e-r, ratn-storm; Seer, sharp; fineb-ris, funeral; perhaps 
celeb-er, thronged. 3 


43. -&ro forms adjectives, as: av-fru-t, piseaué am-aru-s, detier. 


. 44. -Ort, -alt (N. kri-s, Gli-s, efc.), forms secondary substantives and 
adjectives ; -iri when the stem has 1, -€li when it has an r: pugill-dré-s, 
tablets ; primipfl-dri-s, one who has been primigilus ; some neuters in ar 
(from -Gre) : calo-ar, spur; ex-em-p-l-ar, pattern; pulvin-ar, (sacred) couch; 
auxili-dri-s, auztiiary ; milit ari-s, miliary ; odnsul-ari-s, consular. 


45. -Arto, -adria (N. &riu-s, efc.), forms substantivesand adjeo- 
tives. There are sometimes collateral forms in -&ri-s. The substantives, 
when masculine, indicate artrsans; when feminine, business or pro- 
fesston ; when neuter, the place where the work is carried on. M. 
argent-driu-s, money-changer ; ferr-Griu-s, tron-worker ; F. argent-&ria, 
silver mine, bank or banking ; N. api-riu-m, beehive ; pOm-Eriu-m, apple 
orchard. 


46. ~éro (N. aru-s, etc.) forms sev-8rus, earnest, and the substantive 
gal-8ru-s, -m, bonnet. 


47. -urt forms the substantive seo-firl-s, ave, and by extension pén- 
firia, want. 


48. The letter 7 appears often in combination with other suffixes, as ; 
-er-oo in lup-erou-s, Pan ; nov-erca, step-mother ; -er-to in lac-ertu-s, arm ; 
lac-ertu-s, a ltzard ; -er-bo in ac-erbu-s, sour ; sup-erbu-8, proud ; -er-vo in — 
ac-ervo-s, heap ; cat-erva, crowd ; -er-na in cav-erna, hollow ; lu-cerna, 
lamp ; -ter-na in lan-ter-na, dantern ; -ur-no in alb-urnu-s, white fish ; 
lab-urnu-m, laburnum. 


190. FORMATION OF VERBS. 


1. Primitives are confined to the Third Conjugation, to some forms 
of the Irregular verbs, and to some Inchoatives. The various stem- 
formations are shown in 133. 

2. Derivatives comprise the verbs of the First, Second, and Fourth 
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Conjugations, and some verbs of the Third Conjugation. They are all 
(except the Inchoatives and the Meditatives) formed with the suffix io, 
ie (yo, ye), which is added either to simple verbal stems, or to noun 
(16) stems already existing or presupposed. The i in io, ie, contracts 
with the preceding vowels &, 8, i, u, leaving the ordinary forms of the 
regular conjugations. Certain categories of these verbs have obtained 
special names according to their various meanings : 

The Causatives, formed by a change in the stem-vowel. 

The Destderatives, formed by the addition of -io to ndmina agentis 
in -tor; afterwards a desiderative force was associated with the com- 
bination -tor-lo (-tar-io), and it was applied indiscriminately. 

The Frequentatives come originally probably from participial stems 
in -to; Latin developed also the suffix -ito; further, this being added 
again to -to gave rise to -tito (-sito). 

The Jnchoatives, formed by a special suffix, -sco (sko), are treated in 
conjugation as primitives belonging to the Third Conjugation. 

The Meditatives have not been explained. 

Notz.— Theoretically the Verddlia are all Déndmindfiva, but owing to the wide 
working of Analogy, it has been impossible in many cases, as in amf-re, mon6-re, to 


discover an original noun ; whilo in other cases, as the verbal is formed from a part of 
a denominative verb, it is convenient to retain the division. 


191. A. Verddlia (derived from verb-stems, 190, N.): 


1. Frequentatives or Intensives, denoting repeated or tn- 
tense Action. These verbs end in -t&re (-sére), -it&re, -titdre (-sitére), 
and follow the supine stem (perfect passive form). 

(a) cant&re, sing ; compare cand (cantum): cursfre, run to and fro; 
compare currd (cursum): dict&re, dictafe ; comparé diod (dictum): dor- 
mit&re, be sleepy; compare dormidS (dormitum): habit&re, keep, dwell ; 
compare habed (habitum): pollicitar!, promise freely ; compare polliceor 
(pollicitus): puls&re, beat ; compare pelld (pulsum). 

(>) agitire (ago), ndecitére (ndscd), sciscitdre (scisod), visitére (vis0), 
vocit&re (vood), volitire (vold). 

(c) cantit&ére (cant&re), dictitare (dict&re), cursitire (cursire). 

Norrs.—1. The simple verb presupposed by the frequentative or intensive is often 
out of use, as in the case of : gus-t&re, taste ; hor-tirl, exhort, The frequentative or 
intensive in -t&re is often out of use: Sctitdre, repeatedly or zealously agitate (no 
Botire) from ago, dctum: léctit&re, read carefully (no léct&ire), from legs, 

2. The verbs of the Fourth Conjugation form no frequentatives except dormi6, 
sleep, dormitd; mfinid, fortify, mfinitd (rare); salid, /eap, saltd; apertd, lacy 
bare, and opertd, cover, and compounds of ventd (venid, come). 

2. Inchoatives indicate entrance upon an action. For their 
formation see 133, V. 


3. Desideratives denote Desire or Tendency. They are formed 
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by means of the suffix -turid (-surid): ssurire (for ed-t), fo be sharp-set 
for eating, hungry ; &m-p-turtre, to be all agog for buying. _ 

4. Causatives signify the Effecting of the Condttion indicated by 
their original verb. They are found mainly in the Second Conjugation, 
and show usually a change in the stem-vowel. 

Change : cadere, fall, and caedere, fell; liquére, melt (trans.), and 
Nquere, melt (intr.) ; from root men- (as in me-men-td) comes monére, 
remind ; neckre, kill, and nooc&re, be death to; plactre, please, and 
plicdre, cause to be pleased, appease ; sedére, sit, and sédfre, selile. 

No change ; fagere, flee, and fag&re, put to flight ; iacere, throw, and 
iactre, (/te) thrown; pendere (hang) weigh, and pend&re, hang (intr.). 

5. Meditatives: (verbs that look forward to an action). These 
end in -essere: aroessere, o summon ; capessere, to catch at; facessere, 
to do eagerly ; inoessere, to enter ; lacessere, to irritate (186, 8, 5). 

é 


192. B. Denominatives (derived from noun-stems) : 


1. These are most commonly found in the First Conjugation, even 
though the stem-vowel of the noun is i or u. 

(a) acervé-re, heap up (from acervo-s); aestui-re, seethe (aestu-s); 
cortnf-re, wreathe (cortna); levi-re, lighten (lev-i-s); maculf-re, be- 
smirch (macula); ndmin&-re, name (nomen, ndmin-is); onerf-re, load 
(onus, oner-is). 

The Deponents signify Condition, Employment : ancill&-ri, be matd 
(ancilla); aqu&-ri, be a drawer of water (aqua); fira-ri, thteve (fir); 
lact&-ri, be glad (lactu-s). 

(56) albé-re, be whtie (albu-s); fldré-re, be tn bloom (fide, fidris) ; frondé-re, 
be in leaf (frons, frondi-s) ; Iflod-re, be light (fx, Ifc-is). 

(c) argue-re (be bright, sharp), prove ; laede-re, hurt ; metue-re, be tn 
fear (metu-s), 

(d) cfistSdi-re, guard (ofistés, cfistdd-is); finf-re, end (fini-s); léni-re 
soften (léni-s) ; vesti-re, clothe (vesti-s). 


3. Noteworthy are the Dtminutives formed by the suffix -illére: 


st-illire, drop (st-illa) ; scint-illare, sparkle (scint-illa) ; ds0-illare, fo suing 
(Sec-illum). Similar in function but of different formation are pullu- 
lire, sprout (pul-lus); fodio-Ere, punch (fodere, dig); albioire, whiten 
(albu-s). 

Notss.—1. The Denominatives of the First, Third, and Fourth Conjugations are 
regularly transitive, those of the Second Conjugation are regularly intransitive. 

2. These verbs are often found only in combination with prepositions : ab-undfre, 
run over, abound (from unda, ware) ; ac-cfisire, accuse (from causs, case); ex-ag- 
gerkre, pile up (from agger) ; ex-stirpare, root out (stirp-s) ; il-lfmingre, idumine 
(from ]fimen, lfimin-is), 
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B.—Compound Words. 
I. FORMATION OF COMPOUND WORDS. 


198. 1. By composition words are so put together that a 
new word is made with a signification of its own. The 
second word is eae the fundamental word, the first 
the modifier. 


Nots.—Properly speaking, composition occurs only in the case of substantives, {. ¢., 
where two or more simple stems come together. In verbs, there is either juxtaposition, 
where the parts still retain their original force, or the combination of a verb with a 
preposition. Broadly speaking, however, composition applies to all combinations of 
words. 


2. Composition is either proper or improper. 

194, Substantive. : ‘ 

In Composttion Improper there are either traces of con- 
struction or the first part is still inflected : &ndrmis = ex ndrmi, ou? of 
all rule ; légis-litor, lawgiver ; Senitfis-odnsultum, decree of the Senate. 

Many of these compounds have gradually become inflectional : dali- 
rus (dé-lira), crazy from fear; &gregius (&grege), distinguished (from 
the crowd) ; prdcdnsul (for prd cdnsule) ; trium-vir (from trium virum), etc. 

Norr.—From composition we must distinguish juxtaposition. So a preposition is 
brought into juxtaposition with a substantive, or a substantive with a substantive : 
ad-modum, to a degree, very ; ob-viam, in the way, meeting ; fisusfrictus, usu- 
Jruct ; Ifippiter, Father Jove. Noteworthy are the Copulative compounds ; such are 


compound numerals like fin-decim, duo-decim, ¢éc., and occasional others : gu-ove- 
taur-llia, offerings of swine, sheep, and bulls. 


195. Composttton Proper. 


1. The first part of the compound may be a particle, as ne-fir-iu-s, 
nefarious ; v6-sinu-s, mad, out of one’s sound senses: or & MaUbStAneye: 

If it is a substantive— 

(a) The stems in -a, -0, -u regularly weaken these vowels into 4 
before the consonants of the second part, which i may vanish : causi- 
dicus, pleader, lawyer (causa); signi-fer, standard-bearer (signu-m) ; 
corni-ger, horn-wearer (cornfl); man-ceps (manu- and cap-), one who takes 
tn hand, contractor. The i-stems retain i or drop it : igni-vomu-s, jire- 
vomiting (igni-s); nau-fragu-s, shigwrecked (nivi-s). 

(b) Vowel-stems drop their vowel before the vowel of the second 
part : mign-animnu-s, great-sowed ; fin-animu-s, of one mind. 

(c) Consonant-stems either drop their consonants or add i: homi- 
cld-a, manslayer (homin-); lapi-cid-a, stone-cutter (lapid-); méAtr-i-cid-a, 
mother-murderer, matricide. 

Nore.—The first part is rarely, if eves guts aeuranus uses the form pdsci- 
nummius, 
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2. The second part of the composition is a noun : tri-enn-iu-m, space 
of three years (annus); miseri-cor-e, tender-hearted (oor). 

When the second part ends in a vowel, it adapts itself, if an adjec- 
tive, to changes of gender, as flavi-comus, yellow-hatred (coma, hatr), 
but more often this final vowel becomes i and the adjective follows the 
third declension : tri-rémi-s, frireme (r8mu-t, oar) ; ab-nirmi-s, abnormal 
(ndrma, norm). | 

Wheny the second part ends in a consonant, the last term usually 
undergoes no change : bi-dén-s, two-pronged ; simplex (sim-pleo-s), stmple. 


Nors.—From genus (G. generis), is formed d8-gener. 


Il. SIGNIFICATION OF COMPOUNDS. 


196, Compound substantives and adjectives are divided according 
to their signification into two main classes : Determinative and Pos- 
SeSSiVE. 

In Determinative compounds one of the terms is subordinate to the 
other. They fall into two classes: Attributive or eae nesacnel, and 
Dependent. 


197, 1. Atiributive compounds. The first part is the attribute of 
the second. 

The first word is, (1) a substantive : &li-p&s, wing-foot(ed) ; (2) an ad- 
jective : mfign-animus, great-hearted ; l&ti-fundium, large estate ; (3) a 
numeral: bi-enni-um (3. ¢., spatium), space of iwo years. 


2. Dependent compounds. In these the second word is simply limited 
by the other, its signification not being altered. 

(a) The first word is: (1) an adjective: meri-di& (from medi-di8s = 
medid di8), mtd-day ; (2) an adverb : bene-ficus (well-doing), beneficent ; 
male-ficus, evil-dotng ; (3) & numeral: ter-geminus, friple; (4) a par- 
ticle: dis-sonus, harsh-soundtng ; per-mignus, very large; in-dignus, 
unworthy; (5) a verb-stem ; horr-i-ficus, horrsble (horror-sttrring). 

(6) The first word gives a case relation, such as (1) the Accusative : 
armi-ger = arma geréns, armor-bearer ; agri-cola = agrum ooléns (land- 
tiller), husbandman ; (2) the Genitive : sdl-stitium = sdlis statid (eun- 
staying), solstice; (3) the Locative : aliéni-gena (born elsewhere), alien ; 
(4) the Instrumental : tibf-cen = tibiéi canéns, flute-player. 


198, Pvesessive Compounds are adjectival only, and are so called 
because they imply the existence of a Subject possessing the quality 
indicated. 

The first term is, (1) a substantive: angui-manus, (having a) snake- 
hand (elephant): (2) an adjective: fldvi-comus, (having) yellow hatr ; 
(3) a numeral : bi-frins, (having) two front(s) ; (4) & particle : dis-cors, 
discordant ; in-ers, tnactive. 
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Nors.—Notice that these divisions run into each other; thus mign-animus is 
possessive, attributive, and dependent. 


- 199. Verd. 


In Compost tion Improper the verb is joined toa verb, sub- 
stantive, or adverb. In Composition Proper the verb is com- 
bined with a preposition. 


900. 1. Composttion Improper. e 


(a) Verb with verb: This only takes place when the second part of 
the compound is facid or f15 (178, N. 2). The first part of the compound 
is regularly an intransitive of the second conjugation : ocale-facid, cale- 
fi3, warm, am warmed. 

(6) Verb with substantive: anim-advertd} = animum advertd, take 
notece ; manfi-mitt8, set free ; fisti-capid, acguee by use. 

(c) Verb with adverb: bene-dicd, bless ; male-dicd, curse ; m&ld, ndld 
(for mage (magis) vold, ne- vold), satis-facid, satisfy. 

2. Composttion Proper. 

The verb combines with separable or inseparable prepositions. 
Compare 4138, R. 3. 

(a) With tnseparable prepositions : amb-ed, go about ; am-plector, en- 
fold ; an-héld, draw deep breath, pant; dis-currd, run apart; dir-imd, 
160, 1, and 715, R.1; por-tendS, hold forth, poriend ; red-dd, give back ; 
re-solvd, resolve ; s8-lungd, separate. 

(0) Wrth separable prepositions: ab-ed, go away, af-ed, come up; 
ante-currd, run in advance ; com-pdnd, put together ; db-currd, run down, 
jintsh @ course; ex-c8dd, overstep ; in-cltidd, shut in; ob-dfiod, draw 
over; per-agrd, wander through ; post-habet, keep in the background ; 
prae-dicd, foretell ; practer-ed, pass by; prid-ed, go forth; prae-vided, 
foresee ; sub-icit, put under ; subter-fugid, flee from under ; super-sum, 
remawm over; trins-gredior, pass beyond, 





SYNTAX. 


201. Syntax treats of the formation and combination of 
sentences. 

A sentence is the expression of a thought (sententia) in 
words. | 

Sentences are divided into simple and compound. 

A simple sentence is one in which the necessary parts 
occur but once; for the compound sentence see 472. 

The necessary parts of the sentence are ¢he subject and the 


predicate. 
The predicate is that which is said of the subject. 
The subject is that of which the predicate is said. 


Lana falget, Zhe moon shines. 

Lfina is the sulyject ; falget, the predicate. 

Remarks.—r. The Interjection (16, R. 2) and the Vocative case (28, 
5) stand outside the structure of the sentence, and therefore do not 
enter as elements into Syntax, except that the Vocative is subject to 
the laws of Concord. See pr. 8. 

2. The Vocative differs from the Nominative in form in the second 
declension only, and even there the Nominative is sometimes used 
instead, especially in poetry and solemn prose. 

Almae filius Maiae, H., O0.,1.2,48 ; son of mild Masa/ Audi tf, 
populus Alb&nus, L., 1.24,7; hear thou, people of Alba ! 

0 is prefixed to give emphasis to the address: 

6 formiee puer, nimium né créde colori, V., Hc. 2, 17; Oshapely boy/ trust not 


complexion ali too much. 
The Vocative is commonly interjected in prose, except In highly emotional pas- 


sages. 


3. On the use of the Vocative of an adjective or participle in appo- 
sition, attribution, or predication, see 289, 825, rR. 1. 


SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


202. The most simple form of the sentence is the finite 
verb: su-m, J am ; docé-s, thou tcachest ; scrtbi-t, he writes. 


144 . SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


Remark.—Here the form contains in itself all the necessary ele- 
ments (compare 114), the persons being. indicated by the endings. 
From the expansion and modification of the finite verb arise all the 
complicated forms of the compound sentence. 


203. SussEct.—The subject of the finite verb is always in 
the Nominative Case, or so considered. 


RemaRks.—1. The subj. of the Inf. is in the Accusative (848, 2). 
2. The use of the Nom. in Latin is the same as in English. 


204. The subject may be a substantive or a pronoun, or 
some other word, phrase, or clause used as a substantive : 


Deus mundum gubernat, Gop steers the universe, Ego régts &i8cl, 
[C.] ad Her., tv. 53,86; I drove out kings. Sapiéns rés adversis nin 
timet, THE SAGE does not fear adverstiy. Vict! in servitfitem redi- 
guntur, THE VANQUISHED are reduced to slavery. Contendisse de- 
odrum est, Ov., Af, 1x. 6; TO HAVE STRUGGLED 18 honorable. Magnum 
beneficium [est] n&tfirae quod necesse est morf, Sen., £.M., ror, 14; 
tt 48 a great boon of nature, THAT WE MUST NEEDS DIE. Vidés habet duds 
syllabds, (the word) ‘‘vipgs” has two syllables. 


Notes —1. Masculine and feminine adjectives, and to a less degree participles, 
are used as subetantives, but with the following limitations ; 

(2) Many adjectives in -Zrius and -ions (the latter mostly Greek), designating 
office or occupation, and words expressing friendship, kinship, or other relationship, 
are used often as substantives both in the Sing. and the Pl. of the masculine and femi- 
nine: aquarius, walerman ; libr&rius, bvokman (-seller, writer, etc.) ; grammati- 
cus, grammarian ; amfous, friend ; odgnitus, kinsman ; socius, partner. Many of 
these have becomealmost wholly fixed as subetantives, as amfonus, friend. See 16,N. 1. 

(6) Adjectives are very often used as substantives in the masc. Pl. when they desig- 
nate a class; pauper&s, tie poor ; divit&s, tie rich. In the oblique cascs of the Sing., 
this use is also not uncommon ; but in the Nom. the substantive is generally expreased ; 
vir bonus, a good man ; mulier peregrina, a foreign woman. So regularly, if used 
with a proper name : Plats, doctissimus hom, tie learned Plato. Exceptions are rare 
and scattering in prose : ego ot suavissimus Cicerd valémus, C., Fam., x1Vv. 5, 1. 

(c) On the use of participles as subetantives see 487, Nn. 

(d) When persons are not meant, a substantive is understood : cin! (capil), gray 
haire ; calida (aqua), warm water ; dextra (manus), right hand. 

2. Neuter adjectives and participles are freely employed assubetantives in both num- 
bers ; in the Pl. usually in Nom. and Acc., in the Sing. in all cases, butespectally in con- 
nection with prepositions: medium, ‘he midst ; extr8mum, tieend ; reliquom, the 
residue; fatfirum, tie future; bonum, good ; bona, Wessings, possessions ; malum, 
evil; mala, misfortunes. The Plural is frequently employed when the English idiom 
prefers the Singular: v&ra, the truth ; omnia, everything. 

3. Adjectives of the Second Declension are sometimes used as neuter substantives in 
the Gen., after words of quantity or pronouns : aliquid bonf, something good ; nihil 
mali, nothing bad. Adjectives of the Third Declensiou are thus employed only in 
combination with those of the Second, and even then very rarely (369, RB. r). 

Usually the adjective of the Third Declension draws the adjective of the Second 
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into its own construction: Quid habet ista rés aut lact&bile aut gliriisam 1 
C., Tusc., 1. 21, 40; what is there to be glad of or to brag about in that? 

4. Instead of the neuter adjective, the word réq, ‘hing, is frequently used, especially 
in forms which are identical for different genders, and consequently ambiguous ; 80 
bondrum rérum, 0/ dlessings, rather than bonOrum (masc. and neut.). 

5. In Latin the Pl. of abstract substantives occurs more frequently than in English ; 
adventis imper&tdrum, the arrival(s) of the generals (because there were several 
generals, or becanee they arrived at different times). Pluralizing abstract substantives 
often makes them concrete: fortitfidinés, gallant actions ; formidin&s, bugbeare ; 
frae, quarrels. 

6. Other Pl. expreseions to be noted are: niv&s, snow(fakes); grandin&ds, hail 
(-stones) ; pluviae, (streams of) rain ; ligna, (loge of) wood ; carnés, pieces of meat ; 
aera, articles of bronze ; also symmetrical parts of the human body : cervio&s, neck ; 
pectora, breast. 

The Pi. is freely used in poetry and in later prose: Otia sf tollas, periére Cu- 
pldinis arofis, Ov., Rem.Am., 139; if you do away with holidays, Cupid's bow (and 
arrows) are ruined. 

7. Therhetorical Roman often uses the First Person Pi. for the First Person Singular. 
The usage originates in modesty, but mock modesty is the worst form of pomposity. 
It is never very common, and is not found before Ciczrno: Librum ad t8 d& seneo- 
tite misimus, C., Cat. M., x, 3; we (1) have sent you a treatise on old age. 

In poetry there is often an element of shyness ; Sitque memor nostri neone, re- 
ferte mihi, Ov., 7%., Iv. 3, 10; bring me back (word) whether she thinks Of us (me 
among others) or no. 

8. (a) The Sing., in a collective sense, is aleo used for the P1., but more rarely: faba, 
beans ; poreus, pig (meat) ; gallina, fows (as articles of food) ; vestis, dothing. 

(d) The uso of the Sing. in designations of nationalities and divisions of troops is 
introduced by Livy: Romanus, the Roman forces ; Poenus, “ie Carthaginians ; 
hostis, ‘he enemy ; miles, ie soldiery ; pedes, the infantry ; eques, the cavairy. 


205. PREDICATE and CopuLa.—When the predicate is not 
in the form of a verb, but in the form of an adjective or 
substantive, or equivalent, the so-called copula is generally 
employed, in order to couple the adjective or substantive 
with the subject. ‘ 

The chief copula is the verb ae) I am. 


Fortfina caeca est, C., Lael., 15, 54 : fortune is blind. Usus magister 
est optimus, C., Rad. Post., 4,9; practice ts the beat teacher. 


Nors.—Strictly speaking, the copula is iteelf a predicate, as is shown by the trans- 
lation when it stands alone or with an adverb: est Deus, there is a God, God exists ; 
réct8 semper erunt ris, tinge will always be (go on) well ; sic vita hominum est, 
C., Rosc. Am., 30, 84 ; such is human life ; “‘ So runs the world away.” 

206. Other copulative verbs are: vidéri, fo seem; nésci, 
to be born; flerl, to become; évadere, fo turn out; creari, to 
be created; déligi, to be chosen; putari, fo be thought, habért, 
to be held; dict, to be said; appellari, to be called; nbminari, 
to be named. Hence the rule: 

Verbs of seeming, becoming, with the passive of verbs of 


10 
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making, choosing, showing, thinking, and calling, take two 
Nominatives, one of the subject, one of the predicate : 


. Nemé n&scitur dives, Sen., F.M., 20, 13; no one ts born rich. Aris- 
tidés ifistus adpellatur, Aristides ts called just. [Servius] réx est déclari- 
tus, L., 1. 46,1; Servius was declared king. [Thtc¥didés] numquam est 
numeritus orator, C., O., 9,81; Thucydides has never been accounted an 
orator. 

ReMARKS.—1. With esse, serve as ; vidérl, seem; habéri, be held; dict, 
be deemed, and rarely with other verbs, instead of the Predicate Nom., 
& phrase may be employed, as: prd with Abl., (in) lod, in numer’, with 
Gen., efc. 

Aud&cia prd mfrd habétur, S., C., 58, 17 3 boldness ts counted as a bul- 
wark. In filif loot, C., Red. in Sen., 14,35 3 as a son, 

2. The previous condition is given by ex or d8.and the Abl. (396,N. 2). 

Ex oratire arfiter factus, C., Ph., 111. 9,22; a pleader turned plowman. 

3. All copulative verbs retain the Nom. with the Inf. after auxiliary 
verbs (4238), ; 

Be&tus ease sine virtite naémd potest, C., V.D., 1. 18, 48; no one can be 
happy without virtue. 

4. On the Double Acc. after Active Verbs, see 340. 

Nores.—1. The verbs mentioned, with some others, are found in good prose. Others 
are either poetical or unclassical, thus: perhibéri, to be held, is early ; app&rére, to 
appear, is poetic and post-classical for vid&r1 ; reddf is nod used for fleri; sist!, to be 


set dovon, is Plautine ; man6re, fo remain, is late (perman6re once in CicERo). 
2. Noteworthy is the use of audire, like the Greek dxovew, to be called, which is 


confined to Horack ; réxque paterque audistl, Zp., 1. 7, 88; S., 1.6, 20, just as 
** hear " in this sense is said to be confined to Mitton. 

207. SusyEct OMITTED.—The personal pronoun is not 
expressed in classical prose, unless it is emphatic, as, for 
example, in contrasts : 

Am&mus parentés, We love (our) parents. Ego régés éiéci, vie tyran- 
nds introédticitis, [C.] ad Her., 1v.53, 66 ; I drove out kings, ye are bring- 
ing in tyranis. 

Norr.—The insertion of the pronoun without emphasis is very common in the 
comic poets, and seems to have been a colloquialism. Also common in CaTuLuus, SaL- 
Lust (as an archaism), and PETRONIUS. 

208. ImpERsoNAL VERBS.—Impersonal Verbs are verbs in 
which the agent is regularly implied in the action, the sub- 
ject in the predicate, so that the person is not expressed. 
Chief of these are : 


1. Verbs pertaining to the state of the weather : tonat, t¢ thunders, 
the thunder thunders, or rather, the Thunderer thunders; falget, falgu- 
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rat (less common), falminat (poet.), +¢ déghtens ; pluit (poet.), tf rains ; 
ningit, +f snows, efc. 

Noote pluit t0ta, V., (Port. Lat. Min., rv. 155, B.); all night at (he, 
Jupiter) ratns. 

Nors.—The divine agent is sometimes expressed ; so, naturally, in religious or popa- 
lar language: Tove tonante, sal C., Die., 1. 28, 48; Tove fulgente, C., 
NV. D., 0. 25, 65. 

2. The passive of intransitive eo is often used impersonally ; 
regularly of verbs which in the active are construed with the Dat. Gin: 
vivitur, people live ; curritur, there 18 a running ; pign&tur, there ts a 
battle ; mihi invid8tur, J am envied. Thesubject is contained in the verb 
itself : slo vivitur = sio vita vivitur, such ts life; pign&tur — pligna pigns- 
tur, a battle ts (being) fought. Inthe same way explain taedet, 1¢ wearies ; 
miseret, if moves to pity; piget, +f disgusts; pudet, +i puts to shame. 

Notes.—1. With all other so-called Impersonal Verbs an Inf. (42%, 585) or an equiv- 
alent (528) is conceived as a subject: Non lubet mihf d8plirgre vitam, C., Cut. 
M., 23,84. Sed accidit perincommods’ quod eum nfisquam vidisti, C., At., 
I. 27, 2 

2. Other uses coincide with the English. So the Third Person Pi. of verbs of 
Saying, Thinking, and Calling. Also the ideal Second Person Singular (258). To be 
noticed is the occasional use of inquit, quoth he, of an imaginary person, bat not by 
Cazsak, Sauiust, or Tacitus: NOn cono&ds, inquit, Epictirs, C., Ac., 1. 32, 101; 
I do not yield the point, quoth he (one), to HEpicurus. 

209. CopuLa OMITTED.-—Est or sunt is often omitted in 
saws and proverbs, in short statements and questions, in 
rapid changes, in conditional clauses, and in tenses com- 
pounded with participles : 

Summum itis summa inifiria, C., Off., 1. 10,38 ; the hetght of right (ts) 
the height of wrong. Nemo malus felix, Juv., 1v.8; no bad man (ts) 
happy. Quid dulcius quam habére quicum omnia audeds loquit C., Lael., 
7,223; what sweeter than to have some one with whom you can venture 
to talk about everything f Sed haec vetera; illud vérd reo8ns, C., Ph., 11. 
1,25. Aliquamdifi certitum, S., Jug., 74, 8. Ctr hostis Spartasas, si ta 
aivis? C., Parad., 4, 80. 

So also ease, With participles and the like : 

Caesar statuit exspectandam clissem, Cass., B.G., 11.14,1; Caesar 
resolved that the fleet must be watted for. 

Nores.—1. The omission of esse is not common with the Nom. and Infinitive. 

2. Popular speech omits freely ; 0, mfrum nf, mfrum quin, factum, in Latin 
comedy ; likewise potis and pote for forms of posse, To a like origin are due mfrum 
quantum, nimium quantum, ¢/c., found at all periods. 

8. The ellipsis of other forms of the copula is unusual. Thus Cicero occasionally 
omits git in the Indirect Question, and Tacirus other forms of the Subjv. besides. 


Fuisse is omitted by Livy, and not unfrequently by Tacitus. 
4. The Ellipsis of esse was sometimes due to the desire of avoiding the heaping up 
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of Infinitives. Thus sentences like nin dubitd té esse sapientem dfoere (/o declare 
you to be wise) were regularly cut down to nin dubitd t& sapientem diocere (to de- 
clare you wise). 
5. The ellipeis of other verbs, such as facere, fre, venire, dicere, edc., is charac- 
Pe of popular speech ; it is therefore not uncommon in CrcERo's letters (ad AUt.), 
in Puury’s letters, and in works involving dialogue, such as CicEERo’s philosophical 
writings. The historians avoid it, and it never occurs in CagsarR and VELLErvs. 


CONCORD. 


210. THE THREE Concorbs. —There are three great 
concords in Latin : 

1. The agreement of the predicate with the subject (211). 

2. The agreement of attributive or appositive with the substantive 
(285, 821). 

3. The agreement of the relative with antecedent (614). 


211. Agreement of the Predicate with the Subject. 


in number and 
person. 
in number, 
The adjective predicate agrees with its subject gender, and 
case. 
The substantive predicate agrees with its subject in case. 


_ Substantiva mdbilia (21, 2) are treated as adjectives, and follow the | 
number and gender of the subject. 

Ego régée Gidcl, vos tyrannis intrddficitis, [C.] ad Her., rv. 53, 66 (207). 
Vérae amicitiae sempiternae sunt, C., Lael., 9, 82; true friendships are 
abiding. D%&e est decem talenta, TER., And., 950 ; the dowry ts ten talents. 
Usus magister est optimus, C., Rad. Post., 4,9(205). Arx est monosyllabum, 
‘““ Arz” is a monosyllable. Compare Ignis otnfector est et odnsfimptor 
omnium, C., V.D., 1.15, 41; fire 18 the doer-up (destroyer) and eater-up 
(consumer) of everything, with odnfectrix rérum omnium vetustas, C., Frag. 


RemakRks.—r. The violation of the rules of agreement is due chiefly 
to one of two causes; etther the natural relation is preferred to the 
artificial (cOnstriictiS ad sénsum, per synosin, according to the sense), or 
the nearer is preferred to the more remote. Hence the following 


ExceEprTions.—(a) Substantives of multitude often take the predi- 
cate in the Plural: pars, part ; vis (power), quantsty ; multitidd, crowd ; 
organized bodies more rarely. Also, but not often, such words as 
quisque, uterque, némié, efc. 

Pars maior rec8perant sés8, L., xxxIv. 47, 6; the greater part had re- 
tered. Omnis multitidd abeunt, L., xxiv. 3,15; all the crowd depart. 


The verbal predicate agrees with its subject 
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Magna vis minus missa télirum muita nostris vulnera inferdbant, Cakzs., 
B.C. 11. 6,5. Uterque edrum ex castris exercitum Sdficunt, Caks., B.C., 
Ill. 30, 8. | 

Nors.—This usage is very common in comedy, bnt extremely rare in model prose. 
Lrvy shows a greater variety and a larger number of substantives than any other 
author, and poets and late prose writers are free. Yet Horace uses regularly the Sing. 


with a collective, while Vsrew varies, often employing first a Sing. and then a Pi. verb 
with the same substantive (as A., 11. 64). Tacrrus often uses quisque with a Plural. 


(5) The adjective predicate often follows the natural gender of the 
subject ; so especially with milia, This usage belongs pre-eminently 
to the historians. 

Capita conifiritiinis virgis caesI (sunt), L., x. 1,3; the heads of the 
conspiracy were flogged. Semnftinm cass! tria milia, Cf. L., x. 34, 8; 
of the Samnttes (there) were slain three thousand. 

The passive verb often agrees in gender with the predicate : Nda 
omnis error stultitia dicenda est, C., Div., 11. 43,90; not every false step 
48 to be called folly. 

(c) The copula often agrees with the number of the predicate (‘‘ the 
wages of sin ts death ”): 

Amantium frae (204, n. 5) amoris integr&tid est, Ter., And., 555; lovers’ 
quarrels are love's renewal. 

2. A superlative adjective defined by a Partitive Gen. follows the 
gender of the subj. when it precedes: 

Indus, qui est omnium fiiminum mféximus, C., V.D., 11. 52,180; the 
Indus, which ts the greatest of all rivers. 

Otherwise it follows the Genitive; but dis usage is post-classic : 

-  V8lcissimum omnium anim&lium est delphinus, Piin., JV. H., rx. 8, 20; 
the dolphin ts the swiftest of all animals. 

3. The Voc. is sometimes used by the poets in the predicate, either 
by anticipation or by assimilation. (See 825, rR. 1.) 

4. The neuter adjective is often used as the substantive predicate of 
a masculine or feminine subject : 

Triste lupus stabulis, V., £c., 3, 80 ; fhe wolf is a baleful thing to the 
folds. Varium et mit&bile semper fémina, V., A.,1V. 569; ‘‘a thing of 
moods and fancies” +8 woman ever. 

This construction is poetical; in CicERo it is used with a few words 
only; such as extrémum, commiine: 

Omnium rérum (204, n. 4) mors [est] extrémum, Cf. C., Fam., vi. 21,1; 
death +s the end of all things. 

s. The demonstrative pronoun | is commonly attracted into the gen- 
der of the predicate: 

Negat Epictrus ; hdc enim vostram lfimen est, C., Fin., 11.22, 70; Eps- 
curus says No ; for he is your great light. Ea n&n media sed nfilla via 
_ est, L., xxx11., 21, 83; that is not a mtddle course, but no course at all. 
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But in negative sentences, and when the pronoun is the predicate, 
there is no change. So in definitions : 

Quid aut quale fest] Deus? Cf. C., V.D., t. 22, 60; what or what man- 
ner of thing ts God # Nec sopor illud erat, V., A., 111.173. Quod ita erit 
gestum, id léx erit, C., Ph., 1. 10, 26. 

Exceptions are but apparent. C., O., 1. 38, 157. 

6. The adjective predicate sometimes agrees with a substantive in 
apposition to the subject. So especially when the appositive is oppidum, 
civitds, and the like : - | 

CoriolL.oppidum captum, [est], L., 11.33,9; Corsols-town was taken. 
Corinthum, tdtins Graeciae lfimen, exstinctum esse voluérunt, C., Dnp., 5, 
11; they would have Corinth, the eye of all Greece, put out. 

Norss.—i. Peculiar is the occasional use of the Fut. participle in -firum for 
feminines in early Latin: Alterd (gladid) t& occisfirum ait (Casina), alterd 
vilicum. PL., Cas.,693. So Truc., 400. 

2. Age is often used in early Latin as if it were an adverb, with the Plural; occa- 


sionally also cavé: Age modo fabricimin!. PL., Cas., 488. 

Akin is the use of a Voc. Sing. with a Pl. verb, which is occasionally found in clas- 
sical prose also: Tum Scaevola; quid est, Cotta t inquit, quid tac8tis? C., 0., 
1. 35, 160. 

The use of aliquis, some one of you, in this way isearly: Aperite aliquis dctfitum 
dstium, TxR., Ad., 634. 

8. Other less usual constructions ad sénsum are : the use of a neuter demonstrative 
where a substantive of a different gender is expected, and the construction of rég as if 
it were neuter (both found also in Cicero) ; the neuter Singular summing up a preced- 
ing Plural : 

In Graeci£ mfisic! floruérunt, discSbantque id (rat [accomplishment]) omnés, 
C., Tuse.,1.2,4. Servitia repudiabat, cfiius (qf which [class]) initid ad eum 
mignae cdpiae concurr&bant, # V., 56,5. See also C., Div., m1. 7, 117. 


Forms of the Verbal Predicate. 
VOICES OF THE VERB. 


212. There are two Voices in Latin—Active and Passive. 


Remark.—The Latin Passive corresponds to the Greek Middle, and, 
like the Greek Middle, may be explained in many of its uses as a 
Reflexive. | 


213. ActivzE.—The Active Voice denotes that the action 
proceeds from the subject. Verbs used in the Active Voice 
fall into two classes, as follows: 

Verbs are called 7ransitive when their action goes over to 
an object (transed, J go over) ; Intransitive when their ac- 
tion does not go beyond the subject : occidere, to fell = to kill 
(Transitive) ; occidere, ¢o fali (Intransitive). 


PASSIVE VOICE. IS] 


Remark.—Properly speaking, a Transitive Verb in Latin is one that 
forms a personal passive, but the traditional division given above has 
its convenience, though it does not rest upon a difference of nature, 
and a verb may be trans. or intrans. according to its use. So 

(a) Transitive verbs are often used intransitively, in which case they 
serve simply to characterize the agent. This is true especially of verbs 
of movement ; as déclinére, inclindre, movére, miitare, aa and the 
like, and is found at all periods. 

(3) On the other hand, many intrans. verbs are often used transi- 
tively. This occurs also at all periods, but the Acc. is usually the tnner . 
object (882). 

(c) On the use of the Inf. nactize; where English uses the passive, 
see 582, N. 2. 


' 214. Passtvz.—The Passive Voice denotes that the swd- 
ject receives the action of the verb. 

The instrument is put m the Ablative. 

Virgis caedétur, C., Verr., 111.28, 69; he shall be beaten uth rods. 


[Ignis] lfmine proditur sud, Ov., Her., 15,8; the fire ts betrayed by 
tts own light. | 


The agent is put in the Ablative with ab (a). 
Ab amicis prédimur, C., Cluent., 52,148 ; we are betrayed by friends. 


Virgis caesi tribfin! ab lég&tS sunt, L., xx1x.18,18; the tribunes were 
beaten with rods by the lreutenant. . 


REMARKS.—1I. Intrans. verbs of passive signification are construed as 
passives ; famé pertre, C., Inv., 11.57, 172, to perish of hunger. So vanire, 
to be sold ; v&pulire (chiefly vulgar), fo be beaten, ab aliqud, by some one. 

Ab red fistibus [vipulavit), Cf. Quint., 1x. 2, 12; he was whacked with 
cudgels by the defendant. Salv&bis & med Cicerdne, C., AZt., vi. 2, 10; 
greeting to you from Ctcero. 

2. When the instrument is considered as an agent, or the agent as 
an instrument, the constructions are reversed : 

Vincl & Volupt&te, C., Off., 1. 20, 68 ; to be overcome by Dame Pleasure. 
Patriciis iuvenibus saepserant latera, L., 111. 37,6; they had flanked him 
with a guard of patrician youths. 

The latter construction is very rare in CickRo, and seems to belong 
pre-eminently to the historians. 

Animals, as independent agents, are treated like persons. 

A cane nin m&ignd saepe tenétur aper, Ov., em.Am., 422; a boar ts 
often held fast by a Isttle dog. 

Animals, as instruments, are treated like things. 

Compare equd vehi, fo ride a horse (to be borne by a horse), with in 
equd, on horseback, 
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215. The person in whose interest an action is done is put 
in the Dative. Hence the frequent inference that the person 
interested is the agent. See 354. 


1. With the Perfect passive it is the natural inference, 
and common in prose. 

MihY ras tdta provisa est, C., Verr., rv. 42,91; I have had the whole 
thing provided for. Carmina nfilla mihi sunt scripta, Ov., 7¥., v. 12, 35; 
poems—I have none written (I have written no poems). 

2. With the Gerundive it is the necessary inference, and 
the Dative is the reigning combination. 

Nihil [est] homin! tam timendum quam invidia, C., Cluent., 3,7; there 
ts nothing thai one has to fear to the same extent as envy. 

216, The Direct Object of the Active Verb (the Accusa- 
tive Case) becomes the Subject of the Passive. 


Alexander Daréum vicit, Alexander conquered Darius. 
Daréus ab Alexandrd victus est, Dartus was conquered by Alexander. 


217. The Indirect Object of the Active Verb (Dative Case) 
cannot be properly used as the Subject of the Passive. The 
Dative remains unchanged, and the verb becomes a Passive 
in the Third Person Singular (Impersonal Verb). This 
Passive form may have a neuter subject corresponding to the 
Inner object (333, 1). 

Active: Miserf invident bonis, Zhe wretched envy the well-to-do. 

Passive: mihf invidétur, J am envied, | 

tibt invidetur, thou art envied, 

ef invidétur, he ts envied, 

nobis invidétur, we are envied, ap Ria Oe PEO a8e. 
vobis invidétur, you are envied, 

iis invidétur, they are envted, 

Nihil facile persuidétur invitis, QuINT., Iv. 3,10; people are not eastly 
persuaded of anything agatnst their will. Anulis nostris plis quam animis 
eréditur, Szn., Ben., 111. 15,8; our seals are more trusted than our souls. 


Remarks.—1. In like manner a Gen. or Abl. in dependence upon an 
active verb cannot be made the subj. of the passive. 

2. On the exceptional usage of personal Gerundives from intrans, 
verbs see 427, N. 5. 

Notres.—1. The poeta and later prose writers sometimes violate the rule, under 


Greek influence or in imitation of early usage: Cfir invideor ? (for cfir invid&tur 
maihi?), H., A.P.,56; vixequidem crédar, Ov., 7¥., 11. 10,85; persudsus vidétur 
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ease, [C.] ad Her.,1.6,9. (Persuided hospitem, Pern , 62, 2, is perhape an inten- 
tional solecism.) 

2. Similar liberties are taken by poets and late prose writers with the passive of 
other intrans. verbe, such as concSdere, permittere, praecipere, prontintifre: FE- 
tis numguam concéssa (= cul concdssum est) movér! Camarina, V., A., m1. 700 


. 218. REFLEXIVE.—Reflexive relations, when emphatic, 
are expressed as in English: 

i maa laa Fin., v. 9, 24, Every living creature 
loves siself. 

But when the reflexive relation is more general, the pas- 
_ sive (middle) is employed : lavor, J bathe, I bathe myself. 


Pirgari (nequivérunt], Cf. L., xxiv. 18,4; they could not clear them- 
selves. Cum in mentem vénit, pdnor ad soribendum, C., Fam., 1x.15,4; ° 
when the notion strikes me I set myself to writing. 

Nors.—Some of these verbs approach the deponents, in that the reflexive meaning 
of the passive extends also to some active forms ; thus, from vehor, J ride, we get the 
form vehéns, riding (rare): Aduléscentiam per medias laud&s quasi quadrigis 
vehentem, C., Br., 97, 831. 


219. As the active is often used to express what the subject 
suffers or causes to be done, so the passive in its reflexive 
(middle) sense is often used to express an action which the 
subject suffers or causes to be done to itself : trahor, J let my- 
self be dragged ; tondeor, J have myself shaved. 

Duds Mysde [Insuist!] in cileum, C/.C., Q./"., 1.2, 2,5; you sewed two 
Mystans into a sack (had them sewn). Sine gemitf adfruntur, C., Tuse., 
v.27, 77; they let themselves be burned without amoan. Diruit, aedi- 
ficat, H., Ep.,1.1, 100; hers pulling down, he ts busiding. Ipse docet 
quid agam ; fas est et ab hoste docéri, Ov., ., rv. 428 ; he himself teaches 
(me) what to do; tt ts (but) right lo let oneself be taught even by an 
enemy (to take a lesson from a foe). 

220. DEPONENT.—The Deponent is a passive form which 
has lost, in most instances, its passive (or reflexive) significa- 
tion. It is commonly translated as a transitive or intransi- 
tive active: hortor, J am exhorting (trans.) ; morior, J am 
dying (intrans. ). 

Norxs.—1. A number of intrans. verbs show also a Perfect Part. passive used 
actively ; not, however, in claesical prose combined with egge to take the place of the 
regular Perfect. On the use of euch participles as eubstantives, see 167, w. x. 

Quid cansae eat ie potest, cur t& lautum voluerit, oSnfitum ndluerit 
occidere # C.. Dei., 7, 20 


2. Many verbs show both active and deponent forms side by side. In this case the 
active forms belong more often to early authors. See 163-167. 
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221. ReciprocaL.—Reciprocal relations (‘‘ one another ”’) 
are expressed by inter, among, and the personal pronouns, 
nds, ws ; vie, you ; 86, chemselves. Inter sé amant, 7hey love 
one another. 


RemaRKS.—r. Combinations of alter alterum, alius alium, uterque 
alterum, and the like, also often give the reciprocal relation : some- 
times there is a redundancy of expression. 

Placet Stdicis homin&s hominum causK esse generitds, ut ipsf inter 8 
alif alits prddesse possent, C., Off.,1.7,22; sf t8 a tenet of the Stotcs 
that men are brought tnto the world for the sake of men, to be a blessing 
to one another. 

2. Later writers use invicem or mfitud, inter s8, vicissim ; and early 
Latin shows occasionally uterque utrumque. 

Quae omnia hfic spectant, ut invicem drdentius diligimus, Puin., E'p., 
vil. 20,7; all these things look to our loving one another more fervently. 
Uterque utriquest cords, Ter., Ph., 800 ; esther ts dear to other. 


TENSES. 


222. The Tenses express the relations of time, embracing : 
1. The stage of the action (duration in time). 
2. The period of the action (position in time). 
The first tells whether the action is gotng on, or finished. 
The second tells whether the action is past, present, or future. 
Both these sets of relations are expressed by the tenses of 
the Indicative or Declarative mood—less clearly by the Sub- 
junctive. 
223. There are six tenses in Latin: 
. The Present, denoting continuance in the present. 
The Future, denoting continuance in the future. 
. The Imperfect, denoting continuance in the past. 
. The Perfect, denoting completion in the present. 
. The Future Perfect, denoting completion in the future, 
. The Pluperfect, denoting completion in the past. 


An pW DN 


224, An action may further be regarded simply as attained, 
without reference to its continwance or completion. Contin- — 
uance and completion require a point of reference for defini- 
tion ; attainment does not. This gives rise to the aoristic or 
indefinite stage of the action, which has no especial tense- 
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form. It is expressed by the Present tense for the present ; 
by the Future and Future Perfect tenses for the future ; 
and by the Perfect tense for the past. 

Of especial importance are the Indefinite or Historical 
Present and the Indefinite or Historical Perfect (Aorist), 
which differ materially in syntax from the Dejintte or Pure 
Present and Perfect. 


225. The Tenses are divided into Principal and Histort- 
cal. The Principal Tenses have to do with the Present and 
Future. The Historical Tenses have to do with the Past. 

The Present, Pure Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect are 
Principal Tenses. 

The Historical Present, Imperfect, Pluperfect, and His- 
torical Perfect are Historical Tenses. 

The Historical Tenses are well embodied in the following distich : 


Talia tent&bat, slo et tent&iverat ante, 
Vixgue dedit victés fitilitdte manfis. Ov., 7¥., 1. 3, 87, 


226. Table of Temporal Relations. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
ACTIVE, 
Continuance. Completion. Attainment. 
Pazs. soribdd, scripe!, scribd, 
Tam writing. I have written. I write. 
For. scrfbam, scripser5, scribam (scripserd), 
I shali be writing. I shall have written. TI shall write. 
Past. sorib8bam, scrfpseram, scripe!, 
I was writing. I had written. I wrote. 
PASSIVE, 
Continuance. Completion. Attainment. 
Pans. scribitur (epistula),  sertpta est, scribitur, 
Theletteriswritten has been written, ts written. 
(writing). ts written. . 
For. A scripta erit, seribétur, 
The letter will be will have been, will be written. 
torttten (writing). will be written. 
Past. soribébatur, scripta erat, scripta est, 


The letter waswrit- had been written, was written. 
ten (writing). - was torition. 
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Remark.—The English passive isambiguous. The same form iscur- 
rently used for continuance, attainment, and completion. The context 
alone can decide. A convenient test is the substitution of the active. 


Continuance, Some one was writing a letter. 
A letter was written ; Completion, Some one had wrttien a letter. 
Attainment, Some one wrote a letter. 


Present Tense. 


227. The Pregent Tense is used as in English of that 
which 1s going on now (Specific Present), and of statements 
that apply to all time (Universal Present> 

Specific Present : 


Auribus tened lupum, Ter., Ph., 506 ; Iam holding a wolf by the ears. 


Universal Present : 


Probitas laudatur et alget, Juv.,1. 74 ; honesty ts bepratsed and freezes. 
Duloe et decdrum est prd patrid mori, H., O., 111. 2, 18 ; sweet and seemly 
tts to die for fatherland, 

So regularly of the quoted views of authors, the inscriptions of 
books, ete. : 

Dé iuvenum amire scribit Alcacus, C., Tuse., Iv. 33, 71; Alcaeus writes 
concerning the love of youths. | 


Nortes.—1. The Specific Pr. is often to be translated by the. English progressive 
Present. The Universal Pr. is Aoristic, true at any point of time. ; 

2. As continuance involves the notion of incompleteness the Pr. (see 283) is used of at- 
tempted and intended action (Present of Endeavor). But on account of the double use 
of the Pr. this signification is less prominent and less important than in the Impf. Do 
not mistake the Endeavor which lies in the verd for the Endeavor which lies in the tense. 

Periculum vitant, C., Rose.Am., 1.1; they are trying to avoid danger. In the 
example sometimes cited : Quintus friter Tfisculinum vénditat, C., Adt., 1. 14,7; 
Brother Quintus is “ trying to sei” his Tusculan villa ; yOndit&re itself means fo 
offer for sale. Tranelate : inéends to offer for sale, if the notion lies in the Tense. 

8. The Pr. when used with a negative often denotes Resistance to Pressure (238) ; this 
is, however, colloquial : Tao8: ndn taced, Pi., Cas., 826 ; keep quiet ! I won't, 

4. The ambiguity of our English passive often suggests other translations. Use and 
Wont make Law ; hence the frequent inference that what is done is what ought to be 
done ; what is not done is not to be done: (Deus) nec bene prémeritis capitur, nec 
tangitur Iré, Lucr., 1.651 ; God is not to be inveigled by good service, nor touched by . 
anger. 

228. The Present Tense is used more rarely than in English 
in anticipation of the future, chiefly in compound sentences : 


SI vincimus, omnia tfita erunt, S., C’., 58, 9 ; tf we conquer (= shall con- 
quer) everything wll be safe. Antequam ad sententiam reded dé mé 
pauca dicam, C., Cat., 1v. 10,20; before I return to the subject, I urll 
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say a few things of myself. Exspect&bd dum venit, Ter., Hun., 206; I 
will watt all the tueme that he ts comeing, or, unttl he comes. 


Norss.—1. This construction is archaic and familiar. It is very common in the 
_ Comic Poets, very rare in Ciczro and Cagsak, but more common later. Some usages 
have become phraseological, as sf viv6, if J live, as J live. 

2. On the Pr. Indic. for the Deliberative Subjv., see 254, n. 2. 

229. The Present Tense is used far more frequently than 
in English, as a lively representation of the past (Historical 
Present) : 

Cohortis ino8dere iubet, S., C., 60, 1 ; he orders the cohorts to advance. 
M&tirat proficise!, Cazs., B. G.,1.7, 1; he hastens to depart. 

REMsRK.—Dum, whtle (yet), commonly takes a Pr., which is usually 
referred to this head. Dum, so long aa, follows the ordinary law, 571, ff. 

Dum haeo in colloquid geruntur, Cacsari nfintidtum est, Cazs, B.G., 1. 
46,1; while these things were transacting tn the conference, word was 
brought to Caesar. 

230. The Present is used in Latin of actions that are con- 
tinued into the present, especially with iam, now ; iam din, 
now for along time ; iam pridem, now long since. In Eng- 
lish we often translate by a Progressive Perfect. 

(Mithrid&tés) annum iam tertium et vio&simum régnat, C., Jmp., 3,7 ; 
Mithridates has been reigning now gotng on twenty-three years. Libe- 
rire vie & Philippd iam difl magis vultis quam audétis, L., xxxm. 21, 36; 
you have this long time had the wish rather than (= though not) the 
courage to deliver yourselves from Philsp. 

‘¢ How does your honor for this many a day?” Sak., Ham., 111. 1, 91. 


Norss.—1. The Pr. sometimes gives the resulting condition : 

Qui mortem non timet, m&gnum is sib! praesidium ad beZtam vitam com- 
parat, C., Tuse., 1.1,2; Ae who fears not death gets for hrmsef great warrant for a 
happy fe. (Dicunt) vincere (= viotdrem esse) bellS ROm&num, L., 11. 7, 2. 

2. More free is this usage in the poets, sometimes under Greek influence : 


Auctire Phoebd gignor (yiyroue: = ydvos eiui); haud generis pudet. SEx., 


Ag., 295. 
Verreaiz is especially prone to use a Pr. after a Past, denoting by the Past the cause, 


by the Pr. the effect: Postquam altum tenure ratés neo iam amplius fillae 
adpa&rent terrae, A., 11. 192. 
Imperfect Tense. 

231. The Imperfect Tense denotes continuance in the 
past: pignabam, I was fighting. 

The Imperfect is employed to represent manners, customs, 
situatioms ; to describe and to particularize. A good ex- 
ample is TER., And., 74 ff. 
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The Imperfect and the Historical Perfect serve to illus- 
trate one another. The Imperfect dwells on the process; 
the Historical Perfect states the result. The Imperfect 
counts out the items; the Historical Perfect gives the sm. 
-A good example is Nzp., II. 1, 3. 


232. The two tenses are often so combined that the general 
statement is given by the Historical Perfect, the particulars 
of the action by the Imperfect : 


(Verrés) in forum vénit ; irddbant ocull ; t6t5 ex ore criidélitis &minédbat, 
C., Verr., V. 62, 161 ; Verres came into the forum, his eyes were blazing, 
cruelty was standing out from hts whole countenance. 


233. The Imperfect is used of attempted and interrupted, 
tntended and expected actions (Imperfect of Endeavor). It 
is the Tense of Disappointment and (with the negative) of 
Resistance to Pressure. (Mere negation is regularly Perfect. ) 


Ciriam relinqudbat, Tac., Ann., 11.34,1; he was for leaving the 
senate-house. [Léx] abrog&ibatur, Cf. L., xxxiv.1,7; the law was to be 
abrogated. Simul ostend&batur (an aliempt was made to show) quimodo — 
odnstitfitinem reperir{ oportéret, [C.] ad Her., 11.1,2. Dio8bat (positive) . 
melius quam scripsit (negative) Horténsius, C., Or., 38, 182 ; Hortenstus 
spoke better than he wrote. Aditum ndn dabat, Nep., 1v. 3, 8; he WOULD 
not grant access (dedit, pip not). See also MaRr., XI. 105. 


Nores.—1. The Impf. as the Tense of Evolution is a Tense of Vision. But in Eng- 
lish, Impf. and Hist. Pf. coincide; hence the various translations to put the reader in 
the place of the spectator. 

2. The contunuance is in the mind of the narrator; it has nothing to do with the 
absolute duration of the action. The mind may dwell on a rapid action or hurry over 
aslow one. With definite numbers, however large, the Hist. Pf. must be used, unless 
there is a notion of continuance into another stage (overlapping). 

(Gorgias) oentum et novem vizit annds, Quint.,111.1,9; Gorgius lived one 
hundred and nine years. Biennium ibi perpetuom misera illum tull, TeR., Hee., 
87; I bore him there—poor me !—for two long years together. 

8 As the Tense of Disappointment, the Impf. is occasionally used, as in Greek, to 
expreas a startling appreciation of the real state of things (/mperfect of Awakening). 
Greek influence is not unlikely. 

Tt ader&s, TzR., Ph., 858; (so it turns out that) you were here (all the time). 
Peream male si ndn optimum erat, H., 9., 11. 1,6; perdition catch me tf that was 
not the best course (after all). 

Hence the modal use of d8bSbam and poteram (254, R. 2). 


234. The Imperfect is used as the English Pluperfect, 
which often takes a progressive translation ; especially with 
iam, iam dif, iam di dum. 
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Iam dfidum tibi adversibar, Pi., Men., 420; Thad long been opposing 
you. (Arohias) domiciliam Rimae multis iam annts [habsbat], Cf. C., 
Arch., 4,7; Archias had been domictled at Rome now these many years. 

Remakk.—As the Hist. Pr. is used in lively narrative, so the Hist. 
Inf. is used in lively desertption, parallel with the Imperfect (647). — 


Perfect Tense. : 


The Perfect Tense has two distinct uses: 
1, Pure Perfect. 2. Historical Perfect (Aorist). 


1. PURE PERFECT. 


235. The Pure Perfect Tense expresses completion in the 
Present, and hence is sometimes called the Present Perfect. 


1. The Pure Perfect differs from the Historical Perfect, in that the 
Pure Perfect gives from the point of view of the Present an instan- 
taneous view of the development of an action from its origin in the 
Past to its completion in the Present, that is, it looks at both ends of an 
action, and the time between is regarded as a Present. The Historical 
Perfect obliterates the intervening time and contracts beginning and 
end into one point in the Past. 

2. An intermediate usage is that in which the Perfect denotes an 
action in the Past (Historical), whose effect is still in force (Pure). 


286. Accordingly, the Perfect is used : 


1. Of an action that is now over and gone. 

Viximus, C., F'am., xiv. 4,5; we have lived (life for us has been). 
Filium finioum habed, Immo habul, Ter., Heaut., 94; I have an only 
son—nay, have had an only son. Tempora quid faciunt : hanc volo, t8 
volul, Mart., vi. 40,4; what difference times make! (Time 1s) I want 
HER, (Time HAS BEEN) J wanted you. 


2. Far more frequently of the present result of a more 
remote action (resulting condition) : 


Equum et mfllum Brundisif tibf reliqul, C., Fam., xvi. 9,8; [have left a 
horse and mule for you at Brundustum—they are still there). Perdid! 
spem qué mé& oblect&bam, Pi., Rud., 222; I’ve lost the hope with which I 
entertained myself. Actamst, peristi, Tre., Zun., 54; i <8 all over; 
you're undone. : 

RemakKx.—The Pure Pf. is often translated by the English Pres- 
ent : novi, J have become acquainted with, I know; memint, I have 
recalled, I remember ; dai, I have conceived a hatred of, I hate; otm- 
suévi, I have made ti a rule, Iam accustomed, etc. 
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Odérunt hilarem trist8s tristemque iootel, H., Zp., 1.18, 89; the long- 
— faced hate the lively man, the jokers hate the long-faced man. 

But the Aorist force is sometimes found: — 

Taocé, inquit, ante hdc ndvi quam tf natus es, PHAED., v. ant silence, 
guoth he, I knew this ere that you were born. 


Notz.—The Pf. is used of that which has been and shal) be (Sententious or Gnomic 
Perfect, 242, N.1), but usually in poetry, from CaTvuLius on, and frequently with an 
indefinite adjective or adverb of number or a negative. It is seldom an Aorist (Greek). 

Evertére domds totés optantibus ipsis df facilés, Juv., x.7; whole houses at 
the masters’ own request Ure (too) compliant gods o’erturn. Némo repente fuit tur- 
pissimus, Juv., 11.83; none of a sudden (hath ever) reach(ed) Ure depth of basences. 

237. As the Present stands for the Future, so the Perfect 
stands for the Future Perfect. 

(Britus) sf oOnservatus erit, vicimus, C., Fam., x.6,2; Brutus /—tf 
HE 18 saved, we are victorious, we (shall) have gained the victory, 


238, Habed or tened, J hold, I have, with the Accusative 
of the Perfect Participle Passive, is not a mere circumlocu- 
tion for the Perfect, but lays peculiar stress on the mainte- 
nance of the result. 

Habed stattitum, Cy.C., Verr., m1. 41, 95 ; I have resolved, and hold to 
my resolution. Perspectum habed, Cf.C., fam., 111. 10,7; I have per- 


ceived, and I have full insight. Exctisitum habeds m8 rogo, c8no domf, 
Makrt., 1. 79,2; I pray you have me excused, I dine at home. 


2. HISTORICAL PERFECT. 


239, The Historical or Indefinite Perfect (Aorist) states a 
past action, without reference to its duration, simply as a 
thing attained. 

Mild domum vénit, calceds et vestimenta mfitivit, paulisper commoradtus 
est, C., Mil., 10, 28; Mtlo came home, changed shoes and garments, lar- 
ried a lutile while. (Gorgias) centum et novem vixit annds, QuINT., III. 1, 
9 (238, N. 2). Wéanl, vidi, viel, Suet., Jul.,37 ; I came, saw, overcame. 


Nors.—The Pf., as the “short hand” for the Plupf., is mainly post-Ciceronian, but 
begins with Cazsar. It is never common: superidribus didbus nona Cacsaris 
legibd castra ed locd posuit, Caxs., B.C., 111. 66, 2. 

240. The Historical Perfect is the great narrative tense of 
the Latin language, and is best studied in long connected 
passages, and by careful comparison with the Imperfect. 
See O., Off., 111. 27,100; Tusc., 1. 2, 4, 
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‘ 


Pluperfect Tense. 


241. The Pluperfect denotes Completion in the Past, and is 
used of an action that was completed before another was be- 
gun. It is, so to speak, the Perfect of the Imperfect. Hence 
it is used : 

1. Of an action just concluded in the past. 


Modo Caesarem régnantem viderimus, C., Ph., 11. 42, 108 ; we had just 
ecen Caesar on the throne. 


2. Of an action that was over and gone. 
Fuerat inimious, C., Red. in Sen., 10,26 ; he had been my enemy. 
3. Of a resulting condition in the past. 


Massiliénsés portis Cacsari clauserant, Cazs., B.C, 1. 34, 4; the Mar- 
setllese had shut their gates against Caesar. (Thetr gates were shut.) 


Remark.—When the Pf. of Resulting Condition is translated by 
an English Pr. (286, 2, g.), the Plapf. is translated by an English Im- 
perfect : niveram, J had become acquainted with, I knew ; memineram, 
I remembered ; Sderam, J hated ; odnsudveram, I was accustomed, etc. 

Norgs.—1. Not unfrequently in early Latin, rarely in classical prose, but more often 
in the poets, the Plupf. seems to be used as an Aorist; so very often dfxerat;: 
Nil equidem tibf abetulf. EV. At illud quod tibl abstulerss cedo, Px, 
Aul., 635. NOn sum ego qui fueram, Propr.,t. 19,11. See Ov., 7¥., i. 11, 5. 

2. The Periphrastic Plupf. with habeS corresponds to the Perfect (238). It is 
rare, and shows two forms, one with the Imperfect and one with the Plupf., the latter 
being poet-classical. 

Equit&tum, quem ex omn! provinci£ cofctum hab®bat, praemittit, Caze., 
B.G.,1.15,1. Multdrum aurés illa lingua attonit&s habuerat, Vac. M., wu. 3. 


Future Tense. 

242, The Future Tense denotes Continuance in the Fut- 
wre: scribam, J shall be writing. 

The Future Tense is also used to express indefinite action 
in the Future: scribam, / shall write. 

Remarks.—1. In subordinate clauses the Latin fanguage is more 
exact than the English in the expression of future relations. 

Donec eris felix, multds numeradbis amicts, Ov., 7r.,1.9,5; a0 long as 
you shall be (are) happy, you well count many friends. 

2. Observe especially the verbs vold, J well, and possum, J can. 

Odero sf poterd; si non, invitus am&bd, Ov., Am., 111. 11, 85; Twill 
hate tf I shall be able (can); if not, I shall Ibes against my will, Qui 

11 
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adipisc! véram gldriam volet, ifistitiae fangftur officiis, C., Off., 1. 13, 48 ; 
whoso shall wish to obtain true glory, let him discharge the cails of 
justice. 
3. The Fut. is often used in conclusions, especially in Cicero : 
Sunt illa sapientis; aberit igitur & sapiente aegritfids, C., Zuec., 111. 8, 18. 
Nores.—1. The Fut. is used sometimes as a gnomic (236, N.) tense : 
" Haut facul famina inveniétur bona, AFR., 7; unneth (= hardly) a woman shall be 


Sound that's good. Et tremet sapiéns et doldbit, et expalléecet, San., 2. M., 71, 29. 
2. Obeerve the (principally comic) use of the Future to indicate likelihood : 


Verbum herole hdc vérum erit, Tzn., Dun., 732 ; this will be God's own truth. 


243. The Future is used in an imperative sense, as in 
English, chiefly in familiar language. 

Ta nihil dicots, H., A.P.,385 ; you will (are to) say nothing (do you 
say nothing). Cum volet acoédés, cum t& vitabit abfbis, Ov., A.A., 11. 
529 ; when she wants you, approach ; and when she avoids you, begone, 
str, Non mbappellabis, si sapis, PL., Host.,515 ; seeC., Kam., v. 12, 10. 
Compare fit&tur and fit&tur, CorRn., II. 3, 5. 


Similar is the Future in Asseverations (comic). 
Ita m8 ambit Ifippiter, PL., Trin., 447 ; 80 help me God / 


Future Perfect Tense. 


244. The Future Perfect is the Perfect, both Pure and 
Historical, transferred to the future, and embraces both 
completion and attainment: fécers, TER., Ph., 882; I shail 
have done tt, or I shall do «wt (once for all); videré, TER., 
Ad., 538; J will see to tt; préfécerit, C., Fin., 111. 4, 14; 
at will prove profitable. 

REMARES.—1. Hence, when the Pf. is used as a Pr., the Fut. Pf. 
is used as a Future: noverd, I shall know; cdnsuéverd, I shall be ac- 
customed ; Odero, sf poterd, Ov., Am., I. 11, 85 (242, R. 2). 

2. In subordinate sentences, the Latin language is more exact than 
the English in the use of the Fut. Perfect; hence, when one action pre- 
cedes another in the future, the action that precedes is expressed by the 
- Fut. Perfect. ¢ 

Qui prior strinxerit ferrum, dius victidria erit, L., xxv. 38, 5 ; who jirst 
draws the sword, his shall be the victory. 

3. The Fut. Pf. is frequently used in vol8, J will; ndld, J will not; 
possum, / can ; licet, ef 23 left free ; libet, s¢ 18 agreeable ; placet, st 18 the 
pleasure ; whereas the English idiom familiarly employs the Present. 

81 potuerd, faciam vobis satis, C., Br., 5,21; 1f I can, J shall satisfy 
you. 
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4. The Fut. Pf. in both clauses denotes simultaneous accomplish- 
ment or attainment ; one action involves the other. 

Qui Antinium oppresserit, is bellum o&nfécerit, C., Fam., x. 19, 23 
he who shall have crushed (crushes) Antony, will have fintshed (will 
finish) the war. [Ea] vitia qui figerit, is omnia feré vitia vitiverit, C., 
Or., 69, 281 ; he who shall have escaped these faulis, will have avoided 
almost all faults. 

Sometimes, however, the first seems to denote antecedence, the second 
jinaltty. An Impv. is often used in the first clause. 

Immfité (verbirum collocitiinem), perierit tita rés, C., Or., 70, 232 ; 
change the arrangement of the words, the whole thing falls dead. 

Norrs.—1. The independent use of the Fut. Pf. is characteristic of Comedy, bat 
occurs occasionally later in familiar style. Sometimes it gives an air of positiveness : 

Bene merenti bene profuerit, male merenti p&r erit, Px., Capt., 315 ; good 
desert shall have good issue; til desert shall have its due. Ego cris hic erd: cris 
habuerd, uxor, ego tamen convivium, Pt., Cas., 786. Nfisquam facilius hano 
miserrimam vitam vel sustentabd vel abiécer5, C., Az., m1. 19,1. See also O., 
Ac., 11. 44, 185; L., 3. 58, 10. 

2. The Periphrastic Fut. Pf. with habed is rare.. It corresponds to the Pf. and 
Piaperfect. ; 

Quod si feceris, ms m&ximd beneficid d&vinctum habébis, C., At., Xv1. 168. 9. 


245. As the Future is used as an Imperative, so the Future 
Perfect approaches the Imperative. 

Dé t8 tf videris; ego dé m8 ipse profitébor, C., Ph., 1. 46, 118 ; do you 
see to yourself ; I myself well define my postiton. 


Norg.—This Is confined in Cicero almoet entirely to videris, which is suspiciously 
like the familiar Greek future dye:, and is used in the same way. 


Periphrastic Tenses. 


246. The Periphrastic Tenses are formed by combining 
the various tenses of esse, fo be, with participles and verbal 
adjectives. See 129. 


I. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION—ACTIVE VOICE. 


247. The Periphrastic Tenses of the Active are chiefly com- 
binations of esse and its forms with the so-called Future Par- 
ticiple Active. The Future Participle is a verbal adjective 
denoting capability and fendency. Compare am&tor and 
amatorus. The translation is very various : 

I. Scriptfiras sum, Jam about to write, I am to write, I purpose to 
write, Tam likely to write. 

2. Scrfptfirus eram, [ was about to torste, etc. 
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3. Sertpttirus fal, I have been or was about to write (often = I should 
have written). 

4. Scriptiirus fueram, J had been about to write, ete. 

s. Soriptirus erd, J shall be about to write, etc. 

6. Scripttirus fuerd, J shall have made up my mind to write, etc. (of 
course very rare). 


1. Fiet illud quod fatirum est, C., Div., 1. 8, 21; what ¢s to be, will be. 

2. [R&x] non interfuttirus nivali certimin! erat, L., xxxvi. 43, 9 ; the 
king did not intend to be present at the naval combat. 

3. Fascis ipsf ad m8 délatfir! fuérunt, C., Ph., x1v.6,15; they them- 
selves were ready to tender the fasces to me. Dé6ditds filtimis cruci&tibus 
adfectiri fagrunt, L., xxi. 44,4; they would have put the surrendered to 
extreme tortures. 

4. Maior Rém&ndrum gratia fuit quam quanta futira Carthdiginiénsium 
fuerat, L., xxi1. 22, 19 ; the Romans’ credtt for this was greater than the 
Carthaginians’ would have been. 

5. Eérum apud quis aget ant erit dctiirus, ment&e s8nsfisque 
C., Or., 1. 52,223; he must taste-and-test the state of mind of those be- 
fore whom he will plead or will have to plead. 

6. (Sapiéns) non vivet, sf fuerit sine homine victfrus, Szn., L.1,, 9, 17; 
The wise man will not continue to live, tf he finds that he ts to live 
without human society. (The only example cited, and that doubtful.) 


Remarks.—1. The forms with sum, eram, and the corresponding 
Subjv. forms with sim, essem, are much more common than those with 
fal, ete., probably for euphonic reasons. 


2. TheSubjv. and Inf. scripttiirus sim, essem, fuerim, fuissem, scriptirum 
ease, fuisse, are of great importance in subordinate clauses. . (656.) 


Norrs.—1. The use of forem for essem appears first in SaALiust, but is not uncom- 
mon in Lrvy, and occurs sporadically later. Fore for esse is post-classical. 

Dicit 88 vénisse quaesitum p&cem an bellum agita&ttirus foret, S8., Aug., 109, 2. 

2. The periphrastic use of the Pr. Part. with forms of egse is rare, and in most 
cases doubtful, as the question always arises whether the Part. is not rather a virtual 
substantive or adjective. So with the not uncommon ut sis sciéns of the Comic Poets. 
The effect of this periphrasis is to emphasize the continuance. 

Némé umquam tam sul d&éspiciéns (despizer of self, wae) fait qnin 
spéréret melius 85 posse dicere, C., Or., 11. 89, 364. 


Il. PERIPHRASTIC TENSES OF THE PASSIVE. 
A.—Of Future Relations. 


248. The periphrases futfrum esse (more often fore) ut, 
(that) 1t 1s to be that, and futfiram fuisse ut, (‘iat) tt was 
to be that, with the Subjunctive, are very commonly used to 
take the place of the Future Infinitive active ; necessarily so 
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when the verb forms no Future Participle. In the passive 
they are more common than the Supine with irk 


Spard fore ut contingat id nObis, C., Tuse., 1. 34,82; I hope that we 
shall have that good fortune. In fatis scriptum Valentés [habsbant] fore 
ut brevi & Gallis Roma caperétur, C., Div., 1. 44, 100 ; the Vetentes had 
st written down in thetr prophetic books that Rome would shortly be 
taken by the Gauls. 


Remark.—Posse, to be able, and velle, to will, on account of their 
future sense, do not require a periphrasis. In the absence of peri- 
phrastic forms, the forms of posse are often used instead. (656, k.) 

Norrs.—1. These periphrases do not occur in early Latin. 

2. Fore ut is used chiefly with Pr. and Impf. Subjv.; Pf. and Plupf. are very 
rare. (C., Adé., XVI. 16. 16.) : : 

8 The form futfirum fuisse ut is used with passive and Supineless verbs, to ex- 
preas the dependent apodosis of an unreal conditional sentence. 

Nisi e3 ipsd tempore nfintil dd Cacsaris victOri£ essent alliti, existimés- 
bant plérique futtirum fuisse ut! (oppidum) dmitter&tur, Cazs., B.C., m1. x07, 8. 
(656, 2.) 

4. The Subjv. forms futfirum sit, esset, fuerit ut, are used in the grammars to 
supply the periphrastic Subjv. of passive and Supineless verbs (see 515, n. a). Warrant 
’ fn real usage is scarce. . 

An utique fatfirum sit at Carthiginem superent ROmf&nI} Quuvr. m. 8, 17 
(not merely periphrastic). 


249. Inedest, itis on the potnt, ut, that (of), with 
ae twas (Impersonal), the subjunctive. 

In ed [erat] ut (Pausaniis) comprehenderstur, Nep.,Iv.s5, 1; sf was 
on the point that Pausantas should be (P. was on the point of being) 
arrested. 


Nors.—This phrase occurs in Ngpos and Livy, seldom in earlier writers. 


B.—Of Past Relations. 


250. The Perfect Participle passive is used in combination 
with sum, J am, and ful, J have been, I was, to express the 
Pure Perfect and Historical Perfect of the Passive Voice. 
Eram, / was, and fueram, J had been, stand for the Pluper- 
fect ; and erd, J shall be, and fuerd, J shall have been, for the 
Future Perfect. 

Remarks.—1. Ful is the favorite form when the participle is fre- 
quently used as an adjective : convivium exirnitum fait, the banquet 


was furnished forth ; fal is the necessary form when the Pf. denotes 
that the action is over and gone : amétus ful, J have been loved (but I 
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am loved no longer). Thé same principle applies to fueram and fuer, © 
though not so regularly. 

Simulicrum & marmore in sepulcrd positum fait; hic quidam homd 
ndbilis d&8port&vit, C., Dom., 43,111 ; a marble effigy was deposited tn 
the tomb ; a certatn man of rank has carried tt off. Arma quae fixa 
in parietibus fuerant, ea sunt hum! inventa, C., Div., 1. 34,74; the arms 
which had been fastened to the walls were found on the ground. Quod 
tibf fuerit persufisum, hulc erit persudsum, C., Rose. Com.,1,8; what ts 
(shall have proved) acceptable to you will be acceptable to him. 

2. To be distinguished is that use of the Pf. where each element has 
its full force, the Participle being treated as an adjective. In this case 
the tense is not past. 

Gallia est omnis divisa in partés trés, Cars., B.G., 1,1. 

Nores.—1. The fuf, e¢c., forms are rarely found in Cicero, never in Caxsan, but 
are characteristic of Livy and SaLivsr. 

2. Forem for essem is common in the Comic Poeta, occurs twice In CiczRo’s letters 
(AdZ., VI. 9x,2; X. 14,8), never in Carsar, but in Lrvy and Nsepos is very common, 
and practically synonymonas with essem. 


C.—Periphrastic ConjJugation—Passive Volce. 


251. 1. The combination of the Tenses of esse, to de, with the © 
Gerundive (verbal in -ndus), is called the Periphrastic Conju- 
gation of the Passive, and follows the laws of the simple conju- 
gation (129). The idea expressed is usually one of necessity. 

Praepdnenda [est] divitiis gliria, C., Top., 22,84; glory is to be pre- 
ferred to riches. 

2. According to the rule (217) the Gerundive of intransi- 
tive verbs can be used only in the Impersonal form : 

Parcendum est victis, The vanqutshed must be spared. 


Norgs.—1. The Gerundive is a verbal adjective, which produces the effect of a Pro- 
gressive Participle. Whenever a participle is used as a predicate it becomes character- 
istic, and good for all time. As amfins not only = = qui amat, but aleo = qui amet, 
s0 amandus = qu{amétur, Compare 488, R. 

2. Forem for essem is post-classical and comparatively uncommon. 


TENSES IN LETTERS. 


252. The Roman letter-writer not unfreqnently puts him- 
self in the position of the receiver, more especially at the 
beginning and at the end of the letter, often in the phrase 
Nihil erat (habébam) quod scriberem, J have nothing to write. 
This permutation of tenses is never kept up long, and applies 
only to temporary situations, never to general statements. 
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Table of Permutations. 


scribd, Iam writing, becomes scribSbam. 
I write, ae scripe!. . 
serfpai, I have written, ss ecripseram. 
I wrote, s scripseram. 
or remains unchanged. | 
I shall write, — hd scriptirus eram. 


The adverbial designations of time remain unchanged—or 
heri, yesterday, becomes pridié, 


hodis, to-day, ‘¢ " qud di8 h&s litters dedf, dabam. 
cris, =‘ to-morrow, “¢ posterd di&, postridié. 
nune, now, “ tum. 


Formiis m8 continud recipere cdgitabam, C., Aft., vu. 15,8; Tam think. 
ing of retiring forthwith to Formiae. Cum mihi dixisset Caccilius 
pueram s8 Rémam mittere, haec scripsi raptim, C., A/t., 11. 9,1; as Caectl- 
sus has told me that he ts sending a servant to Rome, I write ina 
hurry. (Litterfs) eram datfirus postridi8 ef qui mihf primus obviam 
vénisset, C., Adt., 1. 12,4; I will give the letter to-morrow to the first 


man that comes my way. 

Nors.—CicERo is much more consistent in this tense-shifting than Piory ; and 
exceptions are not numerous proportionally : etal nihil habed quod ad té 
scribam, scribd tamen quia técum loqul , C., Alt., XII. 53. 


. MOODS. 
2538. Mood signifies manner. The mood of a verb signifies 
the manner in which the predicate is said of the subject. 
There are three moods in Latin: 
1. The Indicative. 
2. The Subjunctive. 
3. The Imperative. 
Nors.—The Infinitive form of the verb is generally, but improperly, called « mood. 


The Indicative Mood. 


254. The Indicative Mood represents the predicate as a 
reality. It is sometimes called the Declarative Mood, as the 
mood of direct assertion. 

The use of the Latin Indicative differs little from the English. 


Remarks.—1. The Latin language expresses posstbtltfy and power, 
obligation and necesstty, and abstract relations generally, as facts ; 
whereas, our translation often tmpltes the fatlure to realtze. Such ex- 
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pressions are: d&8bed, I ought, «i is my duty; oportet, tf behooves ; 
necesse est, tt 18 absolutely necessary ; possum, I can, I have tt in my 
power ; convenit, tt ts fitting ; par, aequom est, s¢ 7s fair, Infinitum, 
endless ; difficile, hard to do ; longum, tedious; and many others ; also 
the Indic. form of the passive Periphrastic Conjugation. Observe the 
difference between the use of the Inf. in Eng. and in Latin after past 
tenses of d&bed, possum, oportet, efc. 

Possum pereequi permulta oblect&menta rérum risticérum, C., Cat. X,, 
16, 55; I might rehearse very many delights of country life. Longum 
est persoqul ftilitstes asindrum, C., N.D., 11. 64, 159 ; t¢ would be tedious 
to rehearse the useful qualities of asses d will not doit). Ad mortem 
t& dic! oportébat, C., Cat.,1. 1,2; tt behooved you to be (you ought to 
have been) led to execution (you were not). Volumnia débuit in té 
officidaior esse, et id ipsum, quod fécit, potuit diligentius facere, C., Fam., 
xiv. 16; t¢ was Volumnta’s duty to be (V. ought to have been) more at- 
tentive to you; and the little she did do, she had tt in her power to do 
(she might have done) more carefully. Quae condicid nin accipienda fuit 
potius quam relinquenda patria? C., A?t., vill. 3,3; what terms ought 
not to have been accepted tn preference to leaving thy country ? ([Eum] 
vivam illinc exire non oportuerat, C., Mur.,25,51; he ought never to 
have gone out thence altve. 

The Pf. and Plupf. always refer to a special ease. 

2. The Impf. as the Tense of Disappointment is sometimes used in 
these verbs to denote opposition to a present state of things: d&be- 
bam, J ought (but do not); poteris, you could (but do not). These may 
be considered ag conditionals in disguise. (See RB. 3.) - 

Poteram morbis appellare, sed nin conveniret ad omnia, C., Fin., 111. 10, 
85 ; I might translate (that Greek word) ‘‘ diseases,” but that would not 
sutt all the cases (poteram si conveniret), At poteris, inquis, melius 
mala ferre silendd, Ov., 7r., v. 1,49; ‘‘ But,” you say, ‘‘ you could (youdo 
not) bear your mtsfortunes better by keeping silent” (poteris si silérés). 

3. The Indic. is sometimes used in the leading clause of condi- 
tional sentences (the Apodosis), thereby implying the certainty of the 
result, had it not been for the interruption. The Indic. clause gener- 
ally precedes, which is sufficient to show the rhetorical character of the 
construction. 

With the Impf. the action is often really begun : 

_ L&bébar longius, nisi mé retinuissem, C., Leg., 1. 19,52; I was letting 
myself go on (should have let myself go on) too far, had I not checked 
myself. Omnind supervacua erat doctrina, si nattira sufficeret, QuINT., 
11. 8,8; training were wholly superfluous, did nature suffice. Prae- 
clér8 vicerimus, nisi Lepidus recépisset Antdnium, C., Fam., x11. 10,3 ; we 
had (should have) gained a brilliant victory, had not Lepidus recewved. 
Antony. 
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“In all‘these sentences the English idiom requires the Subjv., which 
is disguised by coinciding with the Indic. inform, except in ‘‘ were.” 

4. In general relative expressions, such as the double formations, 
quisquis, no matter who, quotquot, no matter how many, and all forms in 
-cumgue, -ever, the Indic. is em ployed in classical Latin where we may 
use in English a Subjv. or its equivalent : quisquis est, no matter who he 

+8, be, may be ; qualecumque est, whatever sort of thing st ts, be, may be. 

. Quidquid id est, tithed Danate ot dina ferentés, V., A., Il. 49 5 whatever 
st (may) be, I fear the Danas even when they bring presents. 

CicgRo has occasional exceptions (Ideal Second Person or by attraction) to this rule, 
and later writers, partly under Greek influence, frequently violate it eee in 
early Latin are not common. 


. Notgs.—1. Cicero introduces (n6n) put&ram, ‘ J should (not) have thought so,” 
and m&lueram, J could have preferred. Lucaw and Tacrrvs alone imitate the latter ; 
the former was never followed. 

. M&lueram, quod erat susceptum ab illis, silentid trinsfri, C., Att, 1. 35,8. 
Feriam tua viscera, Migne; m&lueram soceri, Lucan,.vin. ssr. 

2. In early Latin, occasionally in the more familiar writings of Cickro, and here and 
there lgter we find the Pr. Indic. (in early Latin oconsionelly: the #6t) uaed tu pisos 
of the Subjv. in the Deliberative Question. 

Compressin palmé an porrécté ferid} Px., Cas., 40s. a ata amsraad 
C., At., xm11. 40,2. Quod dind = novom ibeliam, Cat.,1,1 


Subjunctive Mood. 


255. The Subjunctive Mood representa the predicate as an 
tdea, as something merely conceived in the mind kabetacls 
from reality). 


Remarg.—The Latin Subjy. is often translated into English by the 
auxiliary verbs may, can, must, might, could, would, should. When 
these verbs have their full signification of posstbility and power, obliga- 
tion and necessity, they are represented in Latin by the corresponding 
verbs, thus: may, can, might, could by the forms of posse, to be adie, 
Hioet, sf ts left free ; will and would by velle, to will, to be wrlling ; must, 
by d&bed or oportet (of moral obligation), by necesse est (of absolute 
obligation). 

Nostriis inifiriis nec potest neo possit alius ulcisc! quam vis, L., xx1x. 
18, 18 ; our wrongs no other than you has the power or can well have 
the power to avenge.* 


Nors.—In the Latin Subjv. are combined two moods, the Subjv. proper, “nd the 
Optative, sometimes distinguished as the moods of the wii and the wish. This fusion 
has rendered it difficult to define the fundamental conceptions of certain constructions. 


*In this unique passage nec potest denies with the head, nec eae 
believe with the heart. 
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256. 1. The realization of the idea may be iz suspense, or it 
may be beyond control. The first, or purely Ideal Subjunc- 
tive, is represented by the Present and Perfect Tenses; the 
second, or Unreal, is represented by the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect. 3 

Nores.—1. The Subjv., as the name implies (subiungs, 7 sudjoin), is largely used 
in dependent sentences, and will be treated at length in that connection. 

2. The following modifications of the above principles must be carefully observed : 


(a) The Romans, in lively discourse, often represent the unreal as ideal, that which 
is: beyond control as still in suspense. (596, R. x.) 


(6) In transfers to the past, the Impf. represents the Pr., and the Plupf. the Pf. Sub- 
janctive. (510.) 

z. The idea may be a view, ora wish. In the first case 
the Subjunctive is said to be Potential, in the second case 
Optative. The Potential Subjunctive is nearer the Indica- 
tive, from which it differs in tone; the Optative Subjunc- 
tive is nearer the Imperative, for which it is often used. 


Potential Subjunctive. 


257. 1. The Potential Subjunctive represents the opinion 
of the speaker as an opinion. The tone varies from vague 
surmise to moral certainty, from ‘‘ may ” and “‘ might” to 
‘‘must.” The negative is the negative of the Indicative, non. 

2. The Potential of the Present or Future ig the Present 
or Perfect Subjunctive. The verification is in suspense, and 
so future; the action may be present or future: with Perfect 
sometimes past. 


Velim, J should wish; ndlim, J should be unwilling ; milim, I should 
prefer ; dicks, you would say; crédis, you would believe, you must be- 
lieve ; dicat, dixerit aliquis, some one may undertake to say, go 8o far as 
to say. 

Caedi discipulds minimé velim, QurnT., 1. 3, 18; J should by no means 
like pupils to be flogged. TO Platénem nec nimis valdé nec nimis saepe 
laudéveris, C., Leg., 111.1,1; you can’t pravse Plato too much nor too 
often. 


Nores.—1. The Pf. Subjv. as a Potential seems to have been very rare in early Latin. 
Cicero extended the usage slightly and employed more persons; thus First Person Pl. 
and Second Sing. occur first in Cicero. From Cicero’s time the usage spreads, per- 
haps under the influence of the Greek Aoriet. It was always rare with Deponents and 
Passives. Another view regards this dixerit as a Fut. Pf. Indicative. 

2. The Potential Subjv. is sometimes explained by the ellipsis of an Ideal or of an 
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Unreal Conditional Protasis. Bat the free Potential Subjv. differs from an elliptical 
conditional sentence in the absence of definite ellipais, and hence of definite translation. 
Compare the two sentences above with : 

Eum qui palam est adversarius facile cavend5 (si caveis) vitire possis, 
C., Verr., 1. 15, 39; an open adversary you can readily avoid by caution (if you are cau- 
tious). Nil ego contulerim ificundd sfnus (= dum s&nus erd) amiod, H., 4., 1. s, 
44; rere is naught J should compare to an agreeable friend, while I am in my sound 
senses. 

8 The Potential Subjv., as a modified form of the Indic., is often found where the 
Indic. would be the regular construction. So after quanquam (607, R. 1). 


258. The Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive, chiefly in the Ideal Second Person, an imaginary ‘‘ you.” 


Créderés victids, L., 11. 43,9; you would, might, have thought them 
beaten. Haud facile discernerés utrum Hannibal imper&tdri an exercitul 
c&rior esset, L., xxI. 4,8; not readily could you have decided whether 
Hannibal was dearer to general or to army. Mirirétur qui tum cerneret, 
L., XXXIV. 9,4; any one who saw st then must have been astonished. 

Vellem, J should have wished ; ndllem, I should have been unwilling ; 
millem, J should have preferred (it is too late). 

Notss.—1. With vellem, néllem, m&llem, the inference points to non-fulfilment 
of the wish in the Present (261, n.); with other words there is no such inference. 

2. The Unreal of the Present and the Idea! of the Past coinclde. What is unreal of 
@ real person is simply ideal of an imaginary person. The Impf. is used as the tense 
of Description. 

The Aoristic Pf. Subjv. and the Piopf. Subjv. are rarely used as the Ideal of the Past: 

Hi amb6 saltfis ad Libuds Galltds dédfixerint (var. dédfixissent), L., x x1. 38, 7. 
E& qui minimum crédidisset (cinsul) resist8bant hostés, L., xxx. 17, 4. 


259. The Mood of the Question is the Mood of the ex- 
pected or anticipated answer (462). Ience the Potential 
Subjunctive is used in questions which serve to convey a 
negative opinion on the part of the speaker. 

Quis dubitet (= n&dmbd dubitet) quin in virtfite divitiaesint 1 C., Parad., 
vi. 2, 48 ; who can doubt that true wealth consists in virtue # (No one.) 
Quis tulerit Gracchde dé séditiéne querentés? Juv., 11. 24; who could bear 
the Graccht complaining of rebellion? (No one.) Apud exercitum 
fueris! C., Mur.,9, 21; can you have been with the army? Hdo tantum 
bellum quis umguam arbitrirétur ab find imper&tire obnfic! posse! C., 
Imp., 11, 81 ; who would, could, should have thought that this great war 
could be brought to a close by one general f 


Optative Subjunctive. 


260. The Subjunctive is used as an Oplative or wishing 
mood. 
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' The regular negative is n8. Non is used chiefly to negative a single 
word ; but very rarely in the classica] period. A second wish may be: 
added by neque or nec (regularly if a positive wish precedes), but this is 
also rare in the classical period, and is denied for Carsar. . 

The Pr. and Pf. Subjy. are used when the decision ts in suspense, 
no matter how extravagant the wish ; the Impf:-and Plupf. are used 
when the dectsion ts adverse. The Pf. is rare and old. 

Stet haec urbs, C., Mrl., 34, 98 ; may this city continue to stand ! Quod 
di dmen dvertant, C.. Ph., 111. 14,85; which omen may the gods avert. 
Ita di faxint (= fécerint), Pi., Poen., 911 ; the gods grant st! Neé isttic 
Itppiter optimus mAximus sirit (= siverit)! L., XXXIV. 24, 2; may Jupiler; 
supremely great and good, suffer st not ! 

261. The Optative Subjunctive frequently takes ut (ar- 
chaic and rare), utinam, utinam né, utinam non; also 6 si, 
oh if (poetical and very rare); qul (chiefly in a Latin 
and in curses). 

 Valeais beneque ut tibi sit, PL., Poen., 12; farewell! God bless you ! 
Utinam modo odnita efficere possi, C., Att., Iv. 16; may I but have st 
tn my power to accomplish my endecivors. Utinam reviviscat frater ! 
GELL., x. 6, 2; would that my brother would come to iifeagain/ Utinam 
inserere ioods moris esset, QUINT., 11. 10,9; would that st were usual to in- 
troduce jokes! Tiud utinam n& vér8 scriberem, C., Fam., v. 17,8; would. 
that what Iam writing were not true/ Utinam snsceptus ndn essem, C., 
Att., 111.-11, 8; would I had not been born ! (CicERo’s only example of 
non.) © mihi practeritds referat si Ifippiter annds, V., .A., vill. 560; Orf 
Jove were to bring me back the years that are gone by / 


ReMark.—For the wish with adverse decision, vellem and méllem 
(theoretically also ndllem) may be used with the Impf. and sometimes 
(especially vellem) with the Plupf. Subjunctive. 

Vellem adesse posset Panactius! C., Z7usc., 1. 33, 81; would that Pa- 
naetius could be present / Vellem mé ad o8nam invitdsste, C., Fam., xit. 
4,1; woud that you had wmvited ue to your dinner-party. 

So velim, ndlim, efc., for the simple wish (546, n. 2). 

Tuam mihf dari velim eloquentiam, C., V. D., Ul. 59, 147 ; I could wish 
your eloquence given to me. 

Norgrs.—1. Utinam was perhape originally an interrogutive, Hou, ? If so, 
it belongs partly tothe potential ; hence the frequent occurrence of nin. O sf (occasion- 
ally sl, V., A., VI. 187) introduces an elliptical conditional sentence, which is not intended 
to have an Apodogis. When the Apodosis comes, it may come in a different form ; as 
in the example : V., A., vir. 560, 568. 

2. The Impf. Subjv. is occasionally used in early Latin to give an unreal wish in the 
Past. This is almost never found in the later period. 

Utinam t6 di prius perderent, quam ciate 6 patrid tua, PL., Capt., 537. 
Tunc mihi vita foret, T1n., 1. 10, 11. 
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262. The Optative Subjunctive is used in asseverations : 

Ita vivam ut m&ximde sfimpttis faciS, C., Aff., v. 15,2; as T live, J am 
spending very largely (literally, so may J live as I am making very great 
outlay). Moriar, sf! magis gaud8rem si id mih! accidisset, C., Adé., vill: 
6,8; may I dse tf I could be more glad tf that had happened to me. 


_ Nors.—The Fat. Indic. in this sense is rare: Sio m8 dl am&bunt ut ms tudrum 
miseritumst fortfinfrum, TzR., Heaut., 463. = 
\ 


263. The Subjunctive is used as an . Imperative: : 
1. In the First Person Plural Present, which has no ie 
_ perative form : 
Amémus patriam, C., Sest., 68, 148; let us love our country. ONG 
difficilia optémus, C., Verr., 1v. 7,15; let us not destre what ts hard to do. 
Norg.—In the First Person Singular, the command fades into the wish. 


2. In the Second Person. 

(a) In the pet a in the Singular, and hie of an 
imaginary ** you ” 

Istd bond Uthre, dum adsit, cum absit, né requiris, C., Cat. HM, 10, 38 ; 
you must enjoy that blessing 80 eee as "tts here, when st ts gone you 
must not pine for tt. 


Norr.—The Comic Poets use the Pr. ihegativaly very often of a definite person, 
sometimes combining it with an Impv,: IgnBece, irita né sid, PL., Am., 924; but 
in the classica) period such usage is rare, and usually open to other explanations ; a 
definite person may Deter eee neeeeue See eeare ee eye oer 


(d) In the Perfect negatively : 

Né transierls Hibérum, L., x x1. 44, 6; dosiot exvua tha Bes: Né vie 
mortem timueritis, C., Tusc., 1. 41, 98; have no fear of death ! 

3. In-the Third Person Present (regularly) : 


Buum quisque ndscat ingenium, C., Off.,.1. 31, 114; let each one know 
his own mind.. Donis impif nb pl&okre audeant devs, C., Leg., 11. 16, 41 ; 
let the wicked not dare to try to appease the gods wth gifts. 


Nors.—The Pf. in this usage is very rare. 8., Jug., 85,47; Tac., Ann., Iv. 32,1. 


264. The Subjunctive is used as a Concessive : - 


Sit far, C., Verr., v.1,4; (granted that) he bea thtef. Yuerit (malus 
civis), C., Vern. 1. 14, 87; (ninpese) that he was a bad otltzen. 
For other examples with ut and né, see 608. 


Notr.—The past tenses are very rarely used concessively ; see C., Ts00s, 111. 19, 7 
(Impf.) ; Sest., 19, 48 (Plupf.). 
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265. The Subjunctive is used in Questions which expect 
an Imperative answer (conitinctivus déliberativus). 

Genuine questions are commonly put in the First Person, 
or the representative of the First Person : 

Utrum superbiam prius commemorem an crfidélitdtem, C., Verr., I. 47, 
122 ; shall I mention the tnsvlence first or the cruelty ? Magna fuit con- 
tentid utrum moenibus s8 défenderent an obviam irent hostibus, NEP., 1. 4, 
4; there was a great dispute whether they should defend themselves — 
behind the walls or go to meet the enemy. (Utrum nos défendimus an 
obviam eimus!) [Example of Third Person, 428, n. 1.] - 


Rhetorical questions (questions which anticipate tho 
answer), under this head, are hardly to be distinguished 
from Potential. 

Qud m8 nuno vertam? Undique cfstddior, C., Aid., x. 12,1; whtther 


shall Inow turn # Sentinels on every side. Quid agerem? C., Sest., 
1g, 42 ; what was I to do? 


RemARK.—The answer to the Deliberative Question i is the Impv. or 
the Imperative Subjv. of the Present (268, 2) or Past (272, 3). 


Imperative Mood. 


266. The Imperative is the mood of the will. It wills 
that the predicate be made a reality. The tone of the Im- 
perative varies from stern command to piteous entreaty. It 
may appear as a demand, an order, an exhortation, a per- 
mission, @ concession, a prayer. 

Abi in malam rem, PL., Capt., 877; go (to the mischief), and be 
hanged. Comp&sce mentem, I., O., 1. 16,22 ; curb your temper. D& mihf 
hdc, mel meum! PL., Trin., 244 ; give me this, honey dear ! 


267. The Imperative has two forms, known as the First 
and the Second Imperative (also, but less accurately, as the 
Present and Future Imperative). The First Imperative has 
only the Second Person; the Second Imperative has both 
Second and Third Persons. The First Person is represented 
by the Subjunctive (263, 1). 

Remagkk.—Some verbs have only the second form. This may be due 


to the signification : so scit3, know thou; mementd, remember thou; 
and habétd, in the sense of know, remember. 
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On violation of Concord with the Imperative, see 211, n. 2. 


Norz.—The use of the Pronouns ttl, vis, eéc., with the Impv., is colloquial, hence 
common in Comedy ; or solemn : see V., A., V1. 95, 365, 675, 834, ee. 


268. 1. The First Imperative looks forward to immediate | 
fulfilment (Absolute Imperative) : 

Special: Patent portae ; proficiscere, C., Cat.,1.5,10, Open 
stand the gates; depart. . 

General: Itstitiam cole et pietatem, C., Rep., VI. 16, 16, 
Cultivate justice and piety. 

2. The Second Imperative looks forward to contingent 
fulfilment (Relative Imperative), and is chiefly used in laws, 
legal documents, maxims, recipes, and the like ; likewise in 
familiar language. 


Riad IMPERIO DUO SUNTO ; IfQUE CONSULES APPELLAMINO (180, 5, c); 
NEMINI PARENTO; OLLIs (104, 111. N. 1) saLOs POPUL! SUPREMA LEX ESTO, 
C., Leg., 111. 3,8; there shall be two (officers) with royal power ; they 
shall be called consuls ; they are to obey no one; to them the welfare of 
the people must be the paramount law. Rem voddis propdnam : vie eam 
penditite, C., Verr.,1v.1,1; I will propound the matter to you; do you 
thereupon perpend st. Percont&tdrem fugitd, nam garrulus idem est, H., 
Ep., 1. 18, 69 ; avoid your questioner, for he +8 a tell-tale too. 


269, Srrenorarnine Worps.—The Imperative is often strengthened and em- 
phasized by the addition of Adverbs, fossilized Imperatives, Phrases, e/c. : age, agite, 
agedum, agitedum, come; enclitic dum, then ; modo, only ; iamdfidum, at once; 
proinde, well, then; quin, why not? sin8, certainly; am&bb, obsecrd, quaesd, 
Please ; alg (= si vis), sultis (= sl voltis), sdd&és (= sl aud&s), if you pleuse. Moat 
of these belong to familiar language, and are therefore found in great numbers in 
Comedy and in Cicrnro’s letters. In the classica] prose, and even later, they are not 
common. Dum in classical times is confined to agedum; quin is cited twice in 
Cicero (4U., 29,79; Roec. Com., 9, %), and rarely later. Jamdfidum begins with Ver- 
GIL, and belongs to poetry and late prose. S&n6 is not cited for the classical period. 
Bultis is confined to carly Latin ; and s8dég occurs bat once in Crozno (Ad., Vit. 3, 13). 

Mittite, agedum, lég&tis, L., xxxvitt. 47,11. Quin tfil modB, Px., Cas. 755. 


Nots.—On the violation of Concord with age, see 211, N. 2. 


270. NEGATIVE OF THE IMPERATIVE.—1. The regular neg- 
ative of the Imperative is né (néve, neu), which is found with 
the Second Imperative ; with the First Imperative, it is 
poetical or colloquial. 

Hominem mortuum in athe né sepelitS néve frit, C., Leg., 11. 23, 58; 


thou shalt not bury nor burn a dead man tn the city. Impius nb audétsd 
plichre dénis tram dedrum, C., Leg., 11. 9, 22 ; the smprous man must not 
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dare attempt to appease by gifts the anger of the gods. TO n8 cde 
malis, sed contr& audentior itd, V., A., vI.95 ; yteld not thou to misfor- 
tunes, but go more boldly (than ever) to meet them. 


REMARKS.—1. Non may be used to negative a single word: 

A légibus ndn recédamus, C., Cluent., 57, 155 ; let us not recede from 
(let us sitck to) the laws. Opus poliat lima, ndn exterat, Cf. Quint., x. 4, 
4; let the file rub the work up, not rub st out. 

2. Instead of n8 with the First Imperative was employed either ndlf 
with the Infinitive (271, 2) ; or n8 with the Pf. Subjv., but the latter is. 
very rare in elevated prose (2638, 2, 5). On n8 with Pr. Subjv. see 268, 2, a. 


Nots.—The use of ndn with the actual Impv. is found only in Ovrp ; but the addi- 
tion of a second Impv. by neque, neo, instead of néve, neu, begins in classical times 
(C., Aéé., X11. aa, 8), and becomes common later. The use of neque (nec), nihil, 
némé, nfillus with the Subjv. in an Impv. sense has recently been claimed for the 
Potential Subjv. (must, 287, 1) on account of the negative. 


271. PERIPHRASES.—1. Chré (curaté) ut, fake care that ; 
fac (facitd) ut, cause that ; fac (facitd), do, with the Sub- 
junctive, are common circumlocutions for the Positive Im- 
perative. | 


Card ut quam primum (308, r. 1) venias, C., Fam., tv. 10,1 ; manage 
to come as soon as possible. Fao odgitée, C., Fam., x1. 3, 4, Do reflect | 


’ Norgs.—1. FacitS is almost wholly confined to early Latin, especially PLavrus ; 


eo also cfir&t5. 
2. Early Latin also sbows vid§ and vid8td with Bubjv. TERENCE introduces 
vold, velim, with Subjv., which is found also in later times; as, C., Fam., 1x. 12,2. __ 


2. Cavé and cavé (cavétd) né, deware lest, with the Sub- 
junctive, and ndli, be unwilling, with the Infinitive, are cir- 
cumlocutions for the N egative Pnipereuve (Prohitative): Fao 
né is also familiarly used. 


Cavé féstinds, C., Fam., xvi. 12, 6; do not be tn a on Tantum. 
cum fing&s né sis maniféeta cavete, OV., A.A., U1. 801; only when you 
pretend, bewure that you be not detected. Nau, am&bé, verberére lapidem, 
né perd&is manum, Pu., Cure., 197; don’t beat a stone, I pray you, lest 
you spoil your hand.’ Fao n6 quid alind cfir&s hdc tempore, C., Fam., 
Xvi.11, 1; see that you pay no atteniton to anything else, ai thts time. 


Norrs.—1. Rare and confined to early Latin is the use of cavé with any but the 
second person. Gf. PL., Aul., 660; TER., And., 403. 

2. Other phrases are those with vid& n& and cfir&td né, with Subjv. ; comperce, 
compésce with Inf. (all ante-classical) ; parce, mitte, omitte with Inf. (poetical and 
post-classical) ; ndlim with Subjv. (Cic.) ; fage with Inf. (Hor.); absiste with Inf. 


(VERG.). 
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. 272. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE IMPERATIVE.—1. Instead 
-of the Positive Imperative, may be employed : | 


(a) The Second Person of the Present Subjunctive (268, 2). 
(6) The Second Person of the Future Indicative (243). 
(c) The Third Person of the Present Subjunctive (268, 3). 


2.. Instead of the Negative pubes (Prohibitive), may 
be employed : 

(a) The Second Person of the Present Subjunctive, with né (268, 2, N.). 

(6) The Second Person of the Perfect Subjunctive, with né (268, 2). 

(c) The Second Person of the Future, with ndn (248). 

' (a) The Third pewen of the Present or Perfect ft Subjanctive, with — 
nB (268, 3)... 7 


ReMARK.—The Pr. Subjv. is employed when stress is laid on the 
continuance of the action ; the Pf., when stress is laid on the completson. 
Hence the use of the Pt. Subjv. in total prohibitions and penne 
protests. 


3. The Imperative of the Past is expressed ‘by the Im- 
perfect: and Pluperfect Subjunctive (unfulfilled duties). 
Compare 265, RB. 


- Ddtem dardtis; quacreret alium virum, Ten., Ph., 297 ; you , should 
have given her a ‘portion, ; she should have sought another match. Cris 
Irés potins, hodi8 hic c8nfrés. Valé, PL., Pers., 710; you ought rather to 
have put off going till to-morrow, you ought to (have) dine(d) with us 
to-day. Good-bye. (Anything decided is regarded as past.) Potius 
doc8ret (causam) nin esse aequam, C., Off., 111. 22, 88; he should rather 
have shown that the plea was not fair. N& popdecissés at), C., Aét., 
1.1,3; you ought not to have asked for the books. 

Observe the difference between the Unfulfilled Paty and the Unreal 
of the Past (597). 

Morerétur ; fécisset certé si sine m&ximd dBdecore ‘potuisset, C., Rab. 
Post., 10, 29; he ought to have died ; he would certainly have done 80, 
could he have (done 80) without the greatest dtegrace. 


' Nors.—The Plupf. tense in this usage is not ante-classical. 


278, Passionate questions are equivalent to a command : 


NGn tacis ? Pi., Am., 700 ; won't you hold your tongue # Quin tacks? 
Why don’t you hold your tongue # Quin datis, sf quid datis? Pr., Cas., 
765 ; why don't you give, tf you are going to dott # (Compare Fac, sf 
quid facis, Makrt.,1. 46,1.) Cfir ndn ut plénus vitae conviva recédis ? 
Luce., 11. 988 ; why do you not withdraw as a guest sated with life f 


12 
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274. Puta, ut puta, for exnmple, begins with (C.] ad Her., 1. 11, 16 (reading 
doubtful); then H.,8., 1.5, 82, Quinte, puta, aut Pfibli. Later it becomes more 
common, especially with the Jurista. See C., Ph., 11. 6, 15. 


275. Summary of Imperative Constructions. 


Positive. 


2d P. Audi, hear thou ; auditd (legal or contingent) ; audiés (famil- 
far) ; audi&is (ideal Second Person chiefly). 
8d P. Audttd (legal), let him hear ; audiat. 


Negative. 
2d P. Né audi, hear not (poetic); n& auditd (legal) ; ndn audiées (famil- 
iar) ; né audids (chiefly ideal) ; ndlf audire (common) ; n8 audiveris (rare). 
8d P. Né auditd (legal), let him not hear; nb audiat; n& andiverit. 


Tenses of the Moods and Verbai Substantives. 


276. The Indicative alone expresses with uniform direct- 
ness the period of time. | 


277. 1. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive have to 
do with continued action, the Perfect and Pluperfect with 
completed action. The Perfect Subjunctive is also used to 
express the attainment. : | ) 

2. In simple sentences Present and Perfect Subjunctive 
postpone the ascertainment of the Predicate to the Future. 
The action itself may be Present or Future for the Present 
Subjunctive ; Present, Past, or Future for the Perfect Sub- 
junctive. - 


Crédat. He may belteve (now or hereafter). 

Crédiderit. Let him have had the beltef (heretofore), he may have 
come to the belief (now), he may come to the beltef (hereafter). 

3. In simple sentences the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are Past Tenses, and regularly serve to indicate un- 
reality. (See 597.) 

Nore.—A Subjv. of the Past, being a future of the past, gives a prospective (or 
future) action the time of which is over (or past), 80 that the analysis of the past tenses 
of the Subjv. shows the same elements as the Periphrastic Conjugation with eram and 
ful. Hence the frequent parallel use. See 254, rR. 2, and 597, R. 3. 

4. In dependent sentences the Subjunctive is future if the 
leading verb has a future signification (515, R. 3) ; otherwise 
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the Subjunctive represents the Indicative. The tense is 
regulated by the law of sequence. (See 509.) 

278. The Imperative is necessarily Future. 

279. The Infinitive has two uses: | 
' 1. Its use as a Substantive. 

2. Its use as a representative of the Indicative. 

280. THE INFINITIVE AS A SUBSTANTIVE.—As a Sub- 
stantive the Infinitive has two tenses, Present and Perfect. 


(See 419.) 
1. The Present Infinitive is the common form of the In- 
finitive, used as a Substantive. It has to do with continued 


~ action. 


(a) The Present Infinitive is used as a subject or predi- 
cate. (See 423, 424.) 

Quibusdam totum hdc displicet philosophiri, C., Fin.,1.1,1; to some 
thts whole business of metaphysics t8 a nutsance. 

(5) The Present Infinitive is used as the object of Verbs of 
Creation (Auaztiiary Verbs, Verbs that help the Infinitive 
into being ; see 423.) | 

Catd servire quam pignfre m&vult, C., Aéf., vil. 15,2; Cato prefers to 
be a slave rather than to fight (being a slave to fighting). | 
‘ 2, The Perfect Infinitive is comparatively little used as a 
Substantive. It has to do with completed action, and is also 
used to express attainment. 

(a) As a subject, it is used chiefly in fixed expressions or 
in marked opposition to the Present. 

Plis proderit déminstrisse réctam prodtinus viam quam revocire ab 
errdre iam lkpsds, QUINT., 11.6,2; s¢ well be more profitable to have. 
pointed out the right path immedtaiely than to recall from wandering 
those that have already gone astray. [Non] tam turpe fait vine! quam 
contendisse decdrum est, Ov., U., 1x. 5 ; "twas not so much dishonor to be 
beaten as ‘tis an honor to have struggled. 

RemakKs.—1. By a kind of attraction deouit, became, takes occa- 
sionally a Pf. Inf. (emottonal). 

Tuno fitese deoult, L., xxx. 44, 7; that was the time when tt would 
have been becoming to weep (to have wept). Et @rubuisse decbhat, Ov., 
M., 1V. 330; the very flush of shame was becoming. 
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2. So oportuit, dehooved, is frequently followed by the Pf. Part. pas- 
sive, with or without esse. This seems to have belonged to familiar 
style ; it is accordingly very common in early Latin. 

[HBc] iam pridem factum esse oportuit, C., Oh 1. 2,5; aia sale 
have been done long ago. 


(5) As an object, the Perfect Infinitive is seldom found 
in the active, except after velle, ‘o wish, which seems to have 
been a legal usage. , . 


. Néminem noté& strénul aut ignfivi militis not&sse voluf, L. , XXIV. 16, 11; $: 
J wished to have marked (to mark finally, to brand) no soldier with the 
mark of bravery or of cowardtce. Anné&lés, quibus crédidisse mAlis, L.; 
XLII. 11,1. NEIQUIS EORUM BACANAL HABUISE VELET, S. C. pE Bac. 

Otherwise it is found mainly in the poets (after the fashion of the 
Greek Aorist Inf.), and usually with the Pf. and Plupf. tenses, voluf, | 
etc., potul, d8bueram (d&ébu!), _ : 

Fritrése tendenté opicd Pélion imposuisse Olymp3, H. On ut. 4, 52; The 
brothers striving to pile Pelion on shady Olympus. 


Nores. —1. This usage with velle seems to have approached often the Fut. Pf. in 


force. A Pf. Inf. after the Pr. of posse occurs very rarely: Non potes probisse 
nfig&s, Pr., Aud., 828 ; see V., A., VI. 78, and several cases in Ovip and MaRrTuAt.. 

2. The Pt. Inf, act. (aubj. or obj. ) is often found in the poets, especially in elegiac 
poetry, as the first word in the second half of a pentanreter, where it can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from a Present. This usage may be due partly to analogy with verbs of wish- 
ing, partly to the exigencies of the metre, partly to the infiuence of the Greek Aorist. It 
must be distinguished from the normal use of the Perfect: Quam iuvat immités 
ventds audire cubantem Et dominam tenerd détinnisse sinfi! Trs.,1.1,45. 
8. Noteworthy is the occasional uec of d&bed with the Pf. Inf. act. in the ecree 
“must have”: statim vicisse ddbed, C., Rosc. Am., 23,78; d&dbte er 
Puiuor., 2p., Vi. 20, 6. 


(c) In the Passive, the Perfect Infinitive is used Ae 
verbs of Will and Desire, to denote impatience of anything 
as entire fulfilment. See 537. i 

" [Patriam] exstinctam cupit, C., Fin, IV. 24, 66 ; he desires his country 
blotted out. — . 

Here the Infinitive esse is seldom ee 


Corinthum patrés vestri ttius Graccine lamen exstinctum esse voluarunt, 
C., Imp., 5, 11 (211, R. 6). 


; Nors.—This usage is common in Comedy sist in pec rare, if at all, in CAESAR 
and SaLuust ; and later also it is rare, surviving chiefly in phrases. The principal verb 
is vol5, less often cupid, very rarely expetd and ndl5, 
281. THE INFINITIVE AS THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
INDICATIVE.—As the representative of the Indicative, the 
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Infinitive has all its Tenses: Present, Past, Fature, and 
Future Periphrastics. 

1. The Present Infinitive represents contemporaneous 
action—hence the Present Indicative after a Principal Tense, 
and the Imperfect after a Historical Tense : | 


Diod eum ventre, J say that he +8 coming ; dio’bam eum venire, J sasd 
that he was coming. 


2. The Perfect Infinitive senresenta Prior Actton—hence 
the Perfect and Imperfect Indicative after a Principal 
Tense, and the Pluperfect, Imperfect, and Historical Perfect 
Indicative after a Historical Tense : 


Diod eum vénisse, [ say that he came, has come, used to come. 
DixiI eum vénisse, J said that he had come, used to come, did come. 


Nore.—Meminl, 7 remember, when nsed of personal experience, commonly takes 
the Present: Tum mé régem appell&ri & vobis meminf, nuno tyrannum vocari 
vided, L., xxx1v. 31, 18; J remember being styled by you a king then, I see that Iam 
called a tyrant now. 

So also rarely memori&£ tened, recordor, J remember, I recall, and fagit m8, 7 do 
not remember. When the experience is not personal, the ordinary construction is fol- 
lowed: Memineram Marium ad infimdrum hominum misericordiam odn- 

, C., Sest., 22, 50 ; PTET OG Cet MOTE ME NA CATON CERERY ON ERG REND 
Of a set of low creatures. 

The peculiar construction with the Pr. arises from the liveliness of the recollection. 
When the action is to be regarded as a bygone, the Pf. may be nsed even of personal 
experience: M& memin{ iritum dominae turb&sse capill0ds, Ov., A.A., u. 169; J 
remember in my anger having tousled my sweethearts hair. 


282. The Present Participle active denotes continuance ; 
the Perfect passive, completion or attainment. 


Nors.—The Latin is more exact than the English in the use of the tenses. So 
the Pf. Part. is frequently employed when we use the Present; eapecially in clas- 
sica! prose, with verbs that indicate a condition, mental or physical, where the action 
of the participle is conceived as continuing up fo, and sometimes inéo, that of the lead- 
ing verb, as ratus, Uinking ; abr papio A givisus, rejoicing, etc. This usage 
spreads later: complexus, embracing ; hort&tus, exhorting. | 


283. The Future Participle (active) is a verbal adjective, 
denoting capability and tendency, chiefly employed in the 
older language with sam, J am, as a periphrastic tense. In 
later Latin it is used freely, just as the Present and Perfect 
Participles, to express subordinate relations. 


Norgs.—1. The so-called Fut. Part. passive is more properly culled the Gerundive, 
and has already been discussed (251). 
2. The Supine, being without tense relations, does not belong here, 
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284. The sentence may be expanded by the multiplication 
or by the gualfiication, A, of the subject, B, of the predicate. 


A. 
1. Multiplication of the. Subject. 


Concord. 


285. NumsBEeR.—The common predicate of two or more 
subjects is put in the Plural number : 


Licoius Tarquinius et Tullia minor iunguntur nfiptiis, L., 1. 46,9; 
Ineius Tarquinius and Tullia the younger are united tn marriage. 
Pater ot m&ter mortul [sunt], Ter., Hun., 518 ; father and mother are 
dead. 


Exceptions.—1. The common predicate may agree with a Sing. 
subject when that subject is the nearest or the most important: ‘‘ My 
fiesh and my heart fatleth,” Psa., LxxI. 26. 

Actas et firma et super omnia RémA&num nimen té ferdcidrem facit, L.,- 
XXxI. 18,38 3 your youth and beauty, and, above all, the name of Roman, 
makes you too metilesome. Latagum saxd oocupat 5s faciemque adversam 
V., A., X. 698 (828, N. 2). 

The agreement depends largely also upon the position of the verb. 
If it precedes or follows the first subj., the Sing. is mose apt to stand. 

2. Two abstracts in combination, when conceived as a unit, take a 
Sing. verb: ‘‘ When distress and anguish cometh upon you,” Prov., 1. 
27. 

‘Religid et fidés antepindtur amicitiae, C., Off., 11. 10,46; Jet the 
religzous obligation of a promise be preferred to friendship. 

So any close union : ‘‘ Your gold and silver ¢s cankered,” Jas., v. 3. 

Benktus populusque Rom&nus intellegit, C., Ham.,v.8,2; the senate 
and people of Rome perceives (= Rome perceives). Tua fima et gnitae 
vita in dubium veniet, TeR., Ad., 340 ; your good name will be jeoparded 
and your daughter's life. 

3. When the same predicate is found with two or more subjects, 
who are conceived as acting independently, classical usage requires 
that the predicate be in the Singular. Livy introduces the Pl., which 
grows, and becomes the rule in Tacitus: Palitium Rémulus, Remus 
Aventinum ad inaugurandum templa capiunt, L., 1. 6, 4. 

Nores.—1. Neque—neque, neither—nor, allows the PI. chicfly when the Persons 
are different: Haec neque ego neque tfi fécimus, TrR., Ad., 103 ; neither you nor I 
aid this. 
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The same is true, but not eo common, of et - et (as well as), aut—aut, either—or. 
2. A Sing. subj. combined with another word by cum, with, is treated properly as 
a Singular. It is treated as a Pl. once each by Cato, Tsrgnce (Heaut., 473), CICERO 
(by anacoluthon), Cazsar (B.C, 111. 88), moro often by Sartust and his imitators, 
Livy, and later writers. VELLBIUS, Vaverius M., and Tacrrvs follow the classical 


Sulla cum Sclpiine . . . . lég&s inter s6 contulérunt, C., P%., xu. 11,27. Ipese 
dux cum aliquot principibus capiuntur, L., xx1. 60,7; the general himsdf with 
some of the leading men are captured. 

8. In the Abl. Abs. the Part. stands neually in the Pl. with persons, usually in the 
Sing. with things. C, Graochd et M. Fulvid Flacod interfectis, 8., /ug., 16, 2. 
Carit&te benevolentiaque sublatd, C., Lad., 27, 102. 

' 286. GENDER.—When the Genders of combined subjects 
are the same, the adjective predicate agrees in gender; when 
the genders are different, the adjective predicate takes either 
the strongest gender or the nearest. 

1. In things with life, the masculine gender is the 


strongest ; in things without life, the neuter. 

(a) The strongest : 

Pater et m&ter mortul [sunt], Ter., Hun., 518 (285). Mirus et porta ds 
caeld tacta erant, L., xxxi1. 29, 1; wall and gate had been struck by light- 
ning. Hdc anima atque animus vinct! sunt foedere semper, Luck., 111. 416. 

(5) The nearest ; 

Convicta est Mees&lina et Silius, (/. Tac., Ann., x11. 65 ; Messalina 
was convicted and (so was) Stlius. Hippolochus Lérissaedrumque déditum 
est praesidium, L., xxxvi.9, 14; Hippolochus and the Lartssaean gar- 
rtson (were) surrendered. 

2. When things with life and things without life are com- 
bined, the gender varies. 

(a) Both as persons : 

Rex régiaque clissis profect! (sunt), L., xx1. 50,11; the king and the 
king's fleet set out. 

(5) Both as things : 

N&tfird inimica [sunt] lbera civita&s et réx, Cf. L., xiv. 24,2; @ free 
state and a king are natural enemies. 

3. When the subjects are feminine abstracts the predicate 
may be a neuter Plural (211, R. 4). 

Stultitiam et intemperantiam dicimus esse fugienda, C., /in., 111. 11, 
39 ; folly and want of self-control (we say) are (things) to be avoided. 

Nors.—This usage does not appear ip early Latin, nor in Cazsar or SaLiust. 
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287, PErsons.—When the persons of combined subjects 
are different, the First Person is preferred to the Second, 
the Second to the Third : 


SI tfi et Tullia, lfix nostra, valétis, ego et suivissimus Cicerd valémus, 
C., Fam., xiv. 5,1; if Tullia, light of my life, and you are well, dearest 
Cicero and I are well. 


REMARK.—(a) In contrasts, and when each person is considered 
separately, the predicate agrees with the person of the nearest subject. 

Et ego et Cicerd meus fldgitabit, C., Att.,1v. 18,5; my Crcero will 
demand tt and (so will) J. Be&t&S vivere alif in alid, vis in voluptaite 
ponitis, C., Fin., 11. 27, 86 ; some make a blessed life to rest on one thing, 
some on aiather you on pleasure. 

So regularly with disjunctives, see 285, Nn. 1. 

(5) The order is commonly the order of the persons, not of modern 
politeness : Ego et uxor mea, Wife and I. 


2. Qualification of the Subject. 


288. The subject may be qualified by giving it an attribute. 
An attribute is that which serves to give a specific character. 
The chief forms of the attribute are : 


I. The adjective and its equivalents : amfous certus, a sure friend. 


. Remark.—The equivalents of the adjective are: 1. The pronouns 
hic, ¢hts, ille, that, etc. 2. Substantives denoting rank, age, trade: 
servus homd, a slave person ; homd senex, an old fellow ; homé gladigtor, 
a gladvator-fellow ; mulier ancilla, a servant-wench. 3. The Genitive 
(360, x). 4. The Ablative (400). 5. Preposition and case : exotesus & 
vité, departure from life. 6. Adverbs, chiefly with substantival par- 
ticiples : réct8 facta, good actions. 7. Relative clauses (505). 


_ II. The substantive in apposition : Cicerd trator, Cicero the orator. 


I. ADJECTIVE ATTRIBUTE. : 
Concord. 
289. The Adjective Attribute agrees with its substantive 
in gender, number, and case : 


GENDER. NUMBER. 
Vir sapiéns, a wise man, | virl sapientés, 118se men. 
Mulier pulchra, a beautiful woman, mulierés pulchrae, beauts ful women. 


Régium dinum, royal gift, régia dina, royal gifts. 
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CasB. 
Virl sapientis, of a wise man. bone fil! good son / 
Mulier! pulchrae, for a beautiful woman. régid dind, by royal gift. 
Virum sapientem, tse man. mulierés pulchras, Jeauitiful 


women. 


290. The common attribute of two or more substantives 
agrees with the nearest ; rarely with the most important. 


Volusénus, vir et odnsilif magni et virtitis, Cazs., B.G., 111.5,2; Volu- 
senus, a man of great wisdom and valor. Ctincta maria terraeque paté- 
bant, S., C., 10,1; all seas and lands lay open. Multa alia castella 
vicigue aut déléta hostiliter aut integra in potestitem vénére, L., 1x. 38, 1. 


Remares.—r. For emphasis, or to avoid ambiguity, the adj. is re- 
peated with every substantive. Sometimes also for rhetorical reasons 
simply. 

(Semproniae) multae facttiae, multusque lepis inerat, S.,C’., 25, 5 ; Sem- 
pronia had a treasure of witttctsms, a treasure of charming talk. 

2. When a substantive is construed with several stmtlar adjectives 
in the Sing., it may be in agreement with one in the Sing. or may 
stand in the P!., according to its position : 

Quarta et Martia legiints, C., Fam., x1. 19,1, but Legid Martia quér- 
tague, C., Ph, v.17, 46, The fourth and Martian legtons. 


Norgs.--1. A common surname is put in the Plural : M. (et) Q. Cloerdnde, Marcus 
and Quintus Cicero; C., Cn., M. Carbinds, Gaius, Gnaeus (and) Marcus Carbo; 
otherwiec, M, Cicerd et Q. Cioerd, Marcus and Quintus Cicero. 

2. Poetsare free in regard to the position of the adjective: Semper honds ndmenque 
tuum lauddsque man&bunt, V., A., 1. 6o9. 


291. Position of the Attribute.—1. When the attribute 
is emphatic, it is commonly put before the substantive, other- 
wise in classical Latin ordinarily after it. But see 676. 


I. Fugitivus servus, a runaway slave (one complex). 

2. Servus fogitivus, a slave (that is) a runaway (two notions). 

Many expressions, however, have become fixed formuls, such as 
civis Riminus, Roman csiszen ; populus RémAnus, people of Rome. - 

Compare body poltitc, hetr apparent in English. 


ReMARKS.—1. Variation in the position of the adj. often causes 
variation in the meaning of the word. Thus rés bonae, good things ; 
bonae rée, articles of value, or good circumstances ; rés urb&nae, city 
matters ; urbinae rés, wetitctsms ; ménsa secunda, a second table ; secunda 
ménsa, dessert. 
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2. Superlatives which denote order and sequence in time and space 
are often used partitively, and then generally precede their substan. 
tive : summa aqua, the surface of the water ; summus mins, the top of 
the mountain; vére prim6d, primd vére, in the beginning of spring. 
Similarly in medi& urbe, in the mtdat of the city ; reliqua, c8tera Graccia, 
the rest of Greece, and the like. 


2. When the attribute belongs to two or more words, it is 
placed sometimes after them all, sometimes after the first, 
sometimes before them all. 


Divitiae, ndmen, opés vacuae cdnsilid dédecoris plénae sunt, C., Fep., I. 
34,51; riches, name, resources (when) void of wisdom are full of dia- 
honor. 

For examples of the other positions see 290. 


Numerals. 


292. Duo means simply ¢wo, ambd, both (two considered 
together), uterque, either (two considered apart, as, ‘“‘ They 
crucified two other with him, on either side one,” JOHN, 
XIX. 18) : . 


SupplicétiS ambérum nOmine et triumphus utrique décrétus est, L., 
xxvin. 9,9; @ thanksgiving in the name of both and a triumph to 
either (each of the two) was decreed. Qui utrumque probat, ambdbus dé- 
buit fiti, C., Fin., 1. 7,20; he who approves of either ought to have 
availed himself of both. 


REMARK.—Uterque is seldom Pl., except of sets; so with plfiralia 
tantum. . 

Utrique (2.¢., pldbis fautdrés et senadtus) victériam orfidéliter exerodbant, 
S., C., 38, 4; esther party (democrats and senate) made a cruel use of 
victory. Duse fuérant Ariovist! uxdrés: utraeque in e& fuga periérunt, 
Cars., B.G., 1. 53,4; Artovestus’s wives were two in number ; both per- 
wshed in that flight. Pzoximd dié Caesar & castris utrisque cdpiis suds 
édfixit, Cags., B.G., 1. 50, 1. 

On uterque with the P]., see 211, r. 1; with Gen., see 371,R. 


293, Mille, a thousand, isin the Sing. an indeclinable adj. and is 
less frequently used with the Genitive: mille milités, rather than mille 
militum, a thousand soldiers; in the P). it is a declinable substantive, 
and must have the Genitive: duo mflia mflitum, fo thousand(s of) 
soldiers == two regiments of soldiers. If a smaller number comes 
between, the substantive usually follows the smaller number : 
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tria milia quingent! equités, 

tria milia equitum et quingenti, but 
equités tria milia quingenti, or 

equitum tria milia quingenti. 
But duo milia quingent! hostium in acié periére, L., xx11. 7, 8. | 


Nors.—The use of mfile as a substantive with the Part. Gen. is found mostly in 
ante-classical and post-classical Latin. Cicero and Caxgsak use it but rarely, and in 
phrases euch as mille nummum, mille passuum. Livy is fonder of it. 


294. ORDINALS.—The Ordinals are used more often in 
Latin than in English ; thus always in dates : annd ducenté- 
sim} quarts, tx the year 204. Sometimes they are used for 
the cardinals with a carelessness that gives rise to am- 
biguity : 

Quattuor anni sunt, ex qud té ndn vid!, 

It ts four years, that I have not seen you (since I saw you). 

Qu&rtus annus est, ex qud té ndn vidi. | 

It ts the fourth year ( four years, going on four years). 

Nors.—To avoid this ambiguity forms of incipere, fo begin, and exigere, to 


JSinish, seem to have been used. C/., PL., Capl., 980; Ciet., 161. 
On quisque with the ordinal, see 318, 2. 


8500 cavalry, 


295. DistRiBUTIVES.—The distributives are used with an 
exactness which is foreign to our idiom wherever repetition 
is involved, as in the multiplication table. 


Bis bina quot [sunt]? C., V.D., 11.18, 49; how many are twice two % 
Scriptum eculeum cum quingue pedibus, pullds gallinfloeds tris cum ternis 
pedibus nitde esse, L., xxx. 1,11; a letter was written to say that a colt 
had been foaled with five feet (and) three chickens hatched with three 
feet (aptece). | 

With singulf the distributive is preferred, but the cardinal may be 
used. 

Anttnius (pollicitus est) déndrids quingénds singulis militibus datfirum, 
C., Fam., x. 32,4; Antonius promised to give five hundred denaris io 
each soldier. Singulis cénsdribus dén4rif trecent! (so all MSS.) imperati 
sunt, C., Verr., 11.55, 187; the censors were required to pay three 
hundred denartt apiece. 

Nots.— Poets and later prose writers often use the distributive when the cardinal 
would be the rule ; thus binf ia not unfrequently nsed of a pair even in Ciczro: binds 
(scyphds) hab&bam, Verr., rv. 14, 82. When there is an idea of grouping, the distribu- 
tive is often broken up into a multiplicative and a distributive ; as, 


Carmen ab ter novénis virginibus cani ifissérunt, L., xx x1. 12, 9; they ordered 
a chant lo be sung by thrice nine virgins. 
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On the other hand, prose sometimes shows a cardina] when exact usage would 
require a distributive. So regularly mflia, 

Milia talentum per duodecim annds (dabitis), L., xxxvir. 45, 15. 

On the distributives with plfiralia tantum, see 97, B. 3. 


Comparatives and Superlatives. . 


296. CoMPARATIVE.—The comparative degree generally 
takes a term of comparison either with quam, than, or in the 
Ablative : 

Igndr&tid futirdram malirum ftilior est quam scientia, C., Div., 11. 9, 
28; tgnorance of future evils ts better than knowledge (of them). Wihil 
ost virtfite amfbilius, C., Lael., 8,28; nothing ts more lovable than 
virtue. 

Remarxs.—t1. (a2) The Abl. is used only when the word with quam 
would stand in the Nom. or Acc. (644). 


Caesar minor est quam Pompéins, t Caesar ts younger than om 


Pompéid, 
C ; quam Pompéium, ) we love Caesar more than 
pine ae Pompéid, Pompey. 


In the second example the use of the Abl. may give rise to am- 
biguity, as the sentence may also mean ‘‘we lore Caesar more than 
Pompey loves him.” This ambiguity is always present when adverbs 
are used, and hence good pruse avoids using a comparative adv. with 
an Ablative. See H., S., I. 1, 97. 

(6) With cases other than Nom. or Acc., quam is regularly used to 
avoid ambiguity. 

Anulis nostris plfis quam animis créditur, Sen., Ben., 111. 15, 8 (217). 

2. The Abl. is very common in negative sentences and is used ex- 
clusively in negative relative sentences. 

Polybium sequémur, qué némd fuit diligentior, C , Rep , 11. 14, 27 ; let 
us follow Polybius, than whom no one was more careful. 

3. Measure of difference is put in the Ablative (408). . 

4. Quam is often omitted after plfs, amplius, more, and minus, less, 
and the like, without affecting the construction : 

Homini miserd plis quingentis colaphts infrégit mihi, Trr., Ad., 199 ; 
he has deali me, luckless creature, more than five hundred crushing 
boxes on the ear. Spatium est ndn amplius pedum séecentérum, Caezs., 
B.C., 1. 38,5 ; the space ts not more than (of) sta hundred feet. 

But the normal construction is not excluded : 

Palfis nédn létior pedibus quinquaginté, Cars., B.G., vil. 19, 1; @ swamp 
not broader than fifly feet (or pedés quinquagint&é), MNostri milités amplius 
hiris quattuor pignavérunt, Cags., B.G., 1v. 37, 3. 
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5. In statements of age we may have a variety of expressions ; thus, 
more than thirty yeare old may be : 


1. N&tus plis (quam) trigint& annds. 8. Maior (quam) trigint& annds nitus. 
2. N&tus plistrigint& annis(rare). 4. Mi&ior trigint& annis (ndtus). 
5. Miior trigint£ annfrum. 


6. On the combination of the comparative with opiniine, opinion, 
sp8, hope, and the like, see 388, N. 1. 

Norzs.—1. Verbs and other words involving comparison sometimes have the Abi. 
where another construction would be more natural. Thus, mille, o prefer (poet. and 
post-classical), aequé, adaequé, equally (early and late), alius, other (mainly poetic 
and rare): Wfillds his mAllem lfidds spect&sse, H., §.,11.8,79. Qui m&in terra 
aequé fortfinktus erit? Pr., Curc., 141. N8 putés alium sapiente bondque 
be&tum, Zp., 1. 16, 20. 

2. Instead of the Abl., the Gen. is found occasionally in late Latin. . 

8. Instead of quam or the Abl., prepositional udes with the positive are often found; 
as prae, in comparison with, practer, ante, beyond ; also supr&i quam. Poetical 
is the circumlocution with quilis, as Hon., Zpod.,s, 50. Inferior is sometimes con- 
stracted with the Dat., uccording to the sense ; inferior to instead of lower than. 

4. Atque for quam is mainly poetical ; see 644, N. 2. 


297. Standard of Comparison omttied.—When the stand- 
ard of comparison is omitted, it is supplied: 1. By the con- 
text; 2. By the usual or proper standard ; 3. By the opposite. 


1. By the context: 


Solent régés Persfrum plfirts uxdrés habére, Cf. C., Verr., 01. 33, 78; 
the kings of Persia usually have more wives [than one]. 


2. By the proper standard : 


Senectfis est n&tfirf loquacior, C., Cat. ., 16, 55, Old age ‘s naturally 
rather (or too) talkative. 


3. By the opposite : 
Quidsse erit melius, L., m1. 48, 8; s¢ will be better to haat bata 
queet (than to make a disturbance). 


298. Disproporiion.—Disproportion is expressed by the 
comparative with quam pré, ¢han for, and the Ablative, or 
with quam ut, ¢ia/, or quam qui, who, and the Subjunctive : 

Minor caedé quam prd tant& victOriaé fait, L., x, 14, 21; the loss was 
(too) small for so great a victory. Quis nn intellegit Canachi signa ri- 
gididra esse quam ut imitentur véritatem ? C., Br., 18, 70 ; who does not 
perceive that Canachua’ figures are too sttff to imitate the truth of 
nature § Méior sum quam cul possit Fortfina nooére, Ov., Mf,, vi.195; J. 
am too great for Fortune possibly to hurt me. 
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Remark.—Disproportion may also be expressed by the positive in 
combination with prepositional phrases, efc.: pré multitadine angusti 
finds, Cazs., B.G., 1. 2,5 ; boundaries too small for their multitude. 

Norgs.—1. The constractions quam pro and quam quf are both post-Ciceronian. 

2. The ut is frequently omitted after quam, a8: Dolibella celerius Asi& [ex- 


o8esit], quam ed praesidium addfic! potuisset, C., Fam, x11. 15,1. This is espe- 
clally common after potias quam. 


299. Two Qualities compared.—When two qualities of the 
same substantive are compared, we find either magis and 
quam with the positive, or a double comparative : 


Celer tuus disertus magis est quam sapiéns, C., Aéi.,x.1,4; your | 
(friend) Celer ts eloquent rather than wise—more eloquent than wise. 
Acttiérem s8 quam ornaétidrem [vult}, C., Opt. Gen., 2,6 ; he wishes to be 
acute rather than ornate. 

Nores.—1. There is no distinction to be made between the two expressions. In the 
latter turn, which is found first, but rarely, in Cicero, the second comparative is merely 
attracted into the same form as the first. The same rule applies to the adverb: 
fortius quam félicius, with more bravery than good luck. 

2. Post-Augustan Latin shows occasionally the comparative followed by quam, and 
the positive: Nimia piet&s vestra Scrius quam cOnsiderité excitavit, Tac., H., 
1. 83. 


300. Restriction to the Comparattive.—When but two 
objects are compared, the comparative exhausts the degrees 
‘of comparison, whereas, in English, the superlative is em- 
ployed, unless the idea of duality is emphatic. 


Natl mi&ior, the eldest (of two), the elder ; n&tfi minor, the youngest, 
the younger. Prior, the first ; posterior, the last. 

Posteridrés cdgitétidnés, ut diunt, sapientidrée solent esse, C., Ph., x11. 
2,5; afterthoughts, as the saying 18, are usually the wisest, 


REMAaRK.—The same rule applies to the interrogative uter, which 
of two # (whether ?) : Ex dudbus uter dignior ? ex plfribus, quis dignis- 
simus? QuINT., Vil. 4, 21 ; of two, which 8 the worthter ? of more (than 
two), whitch +8 the worthtest f 


Nors.—Quis is rarely used instead of uter, as C., Fam., VI. 3,1; V.,A., X11. 725. 


301. Comparative Strengthened. The comparative is often strength- 
ened during the classical period by the insertion of etiam, even ; later 
also by adhte, sft//, Multd is properly the Ablative of difference, and 
is the normal form until the time of VERGIL, when its place is taken 
largely by longé, except in Horace, who retains mult. Ante-classical 
and post-classical Latin occasionally doubles the comparative : magis 
duloius, Pi., Stich., 699. Nihil inveniés magis hdc certd certius, PL., 
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Capt., 643. Even in Cicero a word involving Preference is sometimes. 
strengthened by potius: 

[Themistocl! fuit] opt&bilius obliviscl posse potius quam meminisse, C., 
Or., 11. 74, 800; Themistocles thought +t (more) preferable to be able to. 
forget (rather) than to be able to remember. 


302. Superlative.—The Latin superlative is often to be 
rendered by the English positive, especially of persons: 


Quintus Fabius Maximus, Quintus Fabius the Great. Méiximb impett, 
m&idre fortfing, L., xxvii. 36,2; with great vigor, with greater luck. 
Tam felix ess8s quam formisissima vellem, Ov., Am., 1. 8,27 ; would thou 
wert fortunate as (thou art) fatr. 

303. Superlative Strengthened.—The acacia is strengthened by 
multé, much (especially in early Latin); longé, dy far (the normal usage 
in the classical period); vel, even; finus, finus omnium, one above all 
others ; quam (with adverbs and adjectives), quantus (with mi&ximus), ut 
(with adverbs)—potest, potuit, as—as possible. 

Ex Britannis omnibus longé sunt hfimfnissimi qui Cantinm incolunt, 
Cags., B.G., v.14,1; of all the Britons by far the most cultivated are 
those that inhabit Kent. Prdtagoréis sophist& illis temporibus vel mixi- 
mus, C., V.D., 1. 23, 68; Protagoras, the very greatest sophist (= pro- 
fessor of wisdom) tn those times. Urbem finam mihi amicissimam déclin&vi, 
C., Planc., 41,97; {turned aside froma city above all others friendly 
to me. (Caesar) quam aequissimd locd potest castra commfinit, Cars., B.G., 
v. 49, 7; Caesar fortifies a camp in as favorable a position as possible. 

ReEmarks.—1. The omission of potest leaves quam with the super- 
lative, which becomes a regular combination: as (great) as posssdle. 

2. For tam, tantum, with positive followed by quam, quantum qa, ¢ and 
the superlative, see 642, Rr. 5. 


PRONOUNS. 
I. Personal Pronouns. 


304. 1. The personal Pronoun is usually omitted when it 
is the subject of a verb; see 207. 

2. The Genitive forma. mei, tai, sui, nostri, ey are used 
mainly as Objective Genitives ; see 364, N. 2. 

(Marcellinus) s8 doerrimum tul défensdrem fore ostendit,C., F'am., 1. 1, 
2; Marcellinus showed that he would be your keenest defender. 


Notes.—1. Nostram and vestrum for nostri, vestri, are very rare : [Ifippiter, 
cfistds) hfiius urbis &c vestrum, (/.C., Cad., 11. 12, 29. 

2. The Possessive prononns sometimes are found In pluce of thie Genitive: Neque 
neclegentié tu&é neque odid id fecit tud, Ter., Ph., 1016 ; he did this neither srom 
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neglect of thee nor from haired of thee. Veater odnspectus reficit et recreat men- 
tem meam, C., Manc., 1,2; the sight Of you refreshes and renews my spirits. 

‘If I be a master, where is my fear ?*? MAt., 1.6. 

3. The Genitive forms, nostrum and vestrum, are used par-_ 
titively ; see 364, R. 

Té ad m8 venire uterque nostrum cupit, C., Adi., x1tt. 33,2; each of 
us two desires that you should come to me. 

Notgrs.—1. So regularly also in certain phraseological uses which may be partitive 
at basis. Frequentia vestrum, cOnsénsus vestrum, regularly in combination with 
omnium (864, R.), and occasionally when the Posseasive is more natural; is enim 


splendor est vestrum, C., Até., vi. 134, 8. 
2. For a Part. Gen. of the third person (reflexive) a circumlocution must be used, such 


as ex 88 or the Possessive suiram.. 


2. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


305. Hic, ¢his (the Demonstrative of the First Person), 
refers to that which 1s nearer the speaker, and may mean : 

1. The speaker himself : hic hom’ = ego, Pu., 7’rin., 1115. 

2. The persons with whom the speaker identifies himself, e. g., the 
judges in a suit at law: sf ego hds novi, tf J know these men (= the jury). 

3. The most important subject immediately in hand : hic sapiéns 
d8 qud loquor, C., Ac., 11. 33, 105; ¢hts (imaginary) wise man of whom 
Iam speaking. ; 

4. That in which the speaker is peculiarly interested : hdc stadium, 
thts pursuit of mine, of ours. 

5. That which has just been mentioned: haec hictenus, these things 
thus far = so much for that. 

6. Very frequently, that which is about to be mentioned: his con- 
diciinibus, on the following terms. 

7. The current period of time : hic di8s, fo-day ; haec nox, the night 
just past or just coming ; hic ménsis, the current month. 


306, Iste, that (of thine, of yours), refers to that which 
belongs more pecultarly to the Second Person (Demonstrative 
of the Second Person) : 


Perfer istam militiam, C., Fam., vi. 11,2; endure that mtlitary 
service of yours. Adventfi tud ista subsellia vacuéfacta sunt, C., Ca/., 1. 
7,16; at your approach the benches in your neighborhood were vacated. 


Notg.—The supposed contemptuous character of iste arises from the refusal] to 
take any direct notice of the person under discussion, ‘‘ the person af whom one speaks 
or points,” and precisely the same thing js true of hic and ille, but less common. 


307. Mlle, that (the Demonstrative of the Third Person), 
denotes that which 1s more remote from the speaker, and is 
often used in contrast to hic, this. 
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801 mé ille admonuit, C., Or., 11., 55, 209 ; that (yon) aun reminded me. 
Q. Catulus ndn antiqud ill5 mdre sed hdc nostrd éruditus, C., Br., 35, 182; 
Y. Catulus, a cultivated man, not after the old-fashioned standard of a 
_ by-gone time (i118) but by the standard of to-day (hide). o, 

Ile may mean : 

1. That which has been previously mentioned (often ille quidem): 
illud quod initid vobis prdposul, C., Font., 7, 17; that which I propounded 
to you at firet. 

2. That which is well known, notorious (often put after the substan- 
tive) : téstula illa, ‘hat (notorious) potsherd = institution of ostractsm ; P 
illud Soldnis, fhat (famous saying) of Solon’s. 

3. That which is to be recalled : illud imprimis mirf€bile, that (which 
I am going to remind you of) #s especially wonderful. 

4. That which is expected : 

Illa aide venict mea qué ligubris ponam, Ov., 7¥., 1v. 2,78; the day 
will come when I shail lay aside (cease) my mournful strains. 


RemakRks.—1, Hic and ille are used together in contrasts: as, the 
latter—the former, the former—the latter. 

(a) When both are matters of indifference the natural signification is 
observed : hio, the latter ; ille, the former. 

Ign&via corpus hebetat, labor firmat; illa mitfiram senectfitem, hic 
longam adol&scentiam reddit, Ceis., 1.1; laziness weakens the body, tosl 
strengthens tt ; the one (the former) hastens oe age, the other (the lat- 
ter) prolongs youth. 

(6) When the former is the more important, hfo is the former, ille, the 
latter : 

Melior tfitiorque est certa pix quam spérita victiria; haeo in nostri, 
illa in detrum manfi est, L., xxx. 30, 19 ; better and safer ts certain peace 
than hoped-for victory ; the former ts tn our hand(s), the latter in the 
hand(s) of the gods. 

2. Hic et ille; ille et ille; ille aut ille, thts man and (or) that man = 
one or two. 

Ndn dicam hdc signum ablitum esse et illud; hdc diocd, nfillum té 
signum reliquisse, ©., Verr.,1. 20, 58 ; I will not say that this statue was 
laken off and that ; (what) I say (is) thts, that you left no statue at all. 

3. The derived adverbs retain the personal relations of hie, iste, ille: 
hic, here (where I am) ; hine, hence (from where I am) ; hfe, Atther 
(where I am) ; istic, ‘here (where you are) ; illfe, ‘here (where he is), ete. 

4. The Demonstratives hfe, iste, ille, and the Determinative is, are 
often strengthened by quidem, indeed. The second member is then in- 
troduced by sed, sed tamen (more rarely tamen, vérum, autem, vérd), vérum- 
tamen, and sometimes is added asyndetically. The sentence often re- 
quires that either the demonstrative or the particle be left untranslated. 


18 
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Opt&re hdc quidem est, non. dooére, C., Tusc., 11. 13,80; THAT t8 @ 
(pious) wrsh, nota (logical) proof. Nihil perfertur ad nds practer rimorés 
satis istds quidem odnstantés sed adhfic sine auctire, C., Fam. X11. 9,1; 
nothing ts brought to us except reports, conststent enough, tt 18 true, but 
thus far not authoritative. 

‘Ile is most often used thus ; is, iste, hlc, more rarely. 

Nortes.—1. Hic and ille are zometimes employed to add a qualification to a sub- 
alantive by means of a contrast: Or&tor ndn ille vulg&ris sed hic excelléns, C., 
Or., t4, 45 ; an orator, notof the (yon) common type, but of the ideal excellence (we seek). 

2. Not unfrequently in poetry, very rarely in prose, in a long sentence a subsetan- 
tive is repeated by means of ille: V., A., I. 3, ille et terris iact&tus; H., 0., rv. 9, 51. 

8. Sometimes two forms of hfe, ille, or is are found in the same clanee referring to 
different substantives: Evolve diligenter Gius [!.¢., Platénis) eum librum, qui 
est dé anim5, C., Twac., 1. 11, 24. | 

4. Ile may refer to an oblique form of is: Non est amicl! télem esse in eum, 
qualis ille in a8 est, C., Lad., 6, 59. , 

5. Ile is found chiefly in poetry with the personal pronouns ego, tfi, and occasion- 
ally with hic, and when so used takes its fullest force. Hunc illum fitis externa 
ab séde profectum portend! generum, V., 4., Vil. 255. 


3. Determinative and Reflexive Pronouns. 


308. Is, ‘iat, is the determinative pronoun, and serves as 
the lacking pronoun of the Third Person. It furnishes the 
regular antecedent of the relative : 


Mihi vénit obviam tuus puer; is mihf litteriis abs té reddidit, C., Adi, 
.1,1; 7 was met by your servant ; he delivered to me a letter from you. 
Is minimd eget morta&lis qui minimum cupit, Syrus, 286 (F'r.); that mortal 
48 in want of least, who wanteth least. 


REMAERKS.—1. Is, as the antecedent of the relative, is often omitted, 
chiefly in the Nom., more rarely in an oblique case (619). 

Bis dat qui dat celeriter, Syrus, 235 (Fr.); he gives twice who gives in 
a trice. 

Often it has the force of télis (631, 1) in this connection: 

Ego is sum qui nihil] umquam me& potius quam medrum civium causé 
fecerim, C., Fam., v. 21,2; IT am a man never to have done anything 
for my own sake, rather than for the sake of my fellow-cilizens. 

2. Is, with a copulative or adversative particle, is used as he or that 
in English, for the purpose of emphasis. Such expressions are: et is, 
atque is, isque, and he too, and that too ; neque is, et is ndn, and he not, 
and that not; sed is, but he, further strengthened by quidem, indeed. 
To refer to the whole action id is employed. 

Exempla quaerimus et ea ndn antiqua, C., Verr., 111. 90, 210 ; we are 
looking for examples, and those, too, not of ancient date. Epictrus ing 
in domd et ef quidem angustd quam mAgnis tenuit amfcdrum gregés, C., 
Fn., 1. 20, 65 ; what shoals of friends E:picurus had in one house, and 
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that a pinched-up one! WNegdtium mignnm est nivigre atque id manse 
Quinctil!, C., Ati. v.12, 1; tt ts a big job to take a voyage and that tn 
the month of July. | 

3. Is does not represent a substantive before a Gen., as in the Eng- 
lish that of. In Latin the substantive is omitted, or repeated, or a 
word of like meaning substituted. 

Non ifidicid discipuldrum dicere d&bet magister sed discipulf! magistri, 
QuINt., 11. 2, 18; the master ts not to speak according to the judgment of 
the pupils ; but the pupils according to that of the master. Willa est 
celerit&és quae possit cum anim! celerit&te contendere, C., Tuse., 1. 19, 48 ; 
there ts no speed that can possibly wie with that of themind. M. Coelius 
tribfinal suum ifixtaé C. Trebdnf sellam oollockvit, Cazs., B.C., 111. 20, 1; 
Marcus Coelius placed his chatr of office next to that of Gatus Trebontus. 

Of course hic, ille, and iste can be used with the Gen. in their proper 
sense. | 


309. REFLEXIVE. Instead of forms of is, the Reflexive 
Pronoun sui, sibi, sé, together with the -Possessive of the 
Reflexive suos (-us), sua, suom (-um) is used. (See 521.) 

1. Fegularly when reference is made to the grammatical 
subject of the sentence : 


Ipse 88 quisquo diligit quod sibf quisque c&rus est, C., Lael., 21, 80; 
every one loves himself, because every one ts dear to himself.. (Fadius) & 
mé diligitur propter summam suam hfiminitdtem, C.,/am., xv. 14, 1; 
Fadius 1s a favorite of mine by reason of his exceeding kindliness. 

The subject may be indefinite or (occasionally) impersonal. 

Contentum suis rdbus esse m&ximae sunt divitiae, C., Par., vi. 3, 51; 
to be content with one’s own things (with what one hath) ts the greatest 
riches. Perventum ad suds erat, L., xxxu11. 8, 6. 


“Pure religion and undefiled is this... to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” JamEs, 1. 27. 


. 2. Frequently when reference is made to the actual sub- 
ject (521, R. 2): 


Suos réx réginae placet, Pi., Sé., 133; every queen favors her own 
king (every Gill loves her own Jack). Seculadtur tigrim suus cfistés, SEN., 
E.M., 85,41; her own keeper kisses the tegress (the tigress ts kissed by 
her own keeper). Cui proposita sit odnserv&tid sul necesse est huic partés 
quoque sul caras esse, C., F'tn., v.13, 37; he who has tn view the preser- 
vation of htmself (self-preservation) must necessarily hold dear the 
parts of (that) self also. , 

This is especially common with suos, which when thus employed 
has usually its emphatic sense: own, peculiar, proper. : 


s 
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3- Sui, sibi, 88 are the regular complements of the infinitive 
and its equivalents when a reflexive idea is involved ; they 
are also used with prepositions erga, inter, propter, per, for | 
especial emphasis. 


(Rdm&n!) sul colligend! hostibus facultitem (nin) relinquunt, Cags., 
B.G., 11.6,1; the Iomans do not leave the enemy a chance to rally. 
Ipsum Furnium per s8 vidi libentissim8, C., Fam., x. 3,1. — 


4. Suos (-us) is also used in prepositional phrases that are 
joined closely with the substantives ; so after cum, inter, and 
more rarely after in, intra, and ad. 


Miaginem cum olisse su& in Hispiniam mittunt, L., xxmr. 32, 11; éhey 
sent Mayo with his fleet to Spain. Helvétids in fints suds reverti ittssit, 
Cags., B.G., 1. 28,8; he ordered the Helvetians to return to their own 
country. 

So the phrases sud tempore, af the right time ; sud 1008, af the right 
place. 

Cdmoediae quem fisum in pueris putem sud lood dicam, QuINT., 1.8, 7; 
what I consider to be the good of comedy tn the case of boys I will men- 
tton in the proper place. 

Norgs.—1. The writer may retain forms of is, if he desires to emphasize his own 
point of view. So too in prepositional] combinations... 

(Caesar) Cicerdnem prod Sius meritd laudat, Cazs., B.G., v. 52,4; Caesar praises 
Cicero according to his desert. [Pompéius] cum décr8tum d& m& Capuae fécit, 


ipse cfinctac Italiae dius fidem impl6rant! signum dedit, C., Mi., x5, 89. 

2. In early comedy and then again in late Latin, guog is sometimes strengthened by 
sibf: Sud sibl gladiS hunc inuguld, Tsr., Ad., 58; very rarely in classical Latin 
(C., Pr., 0. 37,96). Similarly me& mihf, Pr., Truc., 698. 

3. On suum quisque, see 318, 3. 

4. In dependent clauses the reflexive {s used with reference either to the principal or 
to the subordinate subject. See for fuller treatment 521. 


$10. Idem, the same, serves to unite two or more attributes | 
or predicates on a person or thing ; it is often to be trans- 
lated by at the same time; likewise, also; yet, notwith- 
standing. | 


(Cimdn) incidit in eandem invidiam quam pater suus, Nep., v. 3, 1; 
Cimon fell into the same odtum as his father. Quidquid honestum [est] 
idem [est] fitile, C., Off., 11. 3,10; whatever 18 honorable ts also (at the 
same time) useful. Nil prddest quod non laedere possit idem, Ov., 7'., 11. 
266; nothing helps that may not likewise hurt. (Epicfirus), cum optimam 
ot praestantissimam natiiram dei dicat esse, negat idem esse in ded gritiam, 
C., V.D., 1.43, 121; although Epicurus says that the nature of God ts 
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transcendently good and great, yet (at the same time) he says that there 
ts no sense of favor in God. Difficilis facilis, ifoundus acerbus, es idem, 
Makr., x11. 47,1; orabbed (and) kindly, sweet (and) sour, are you at once, 


Remwarks.—1r. When a second attribute is to be added to a substan- 
tive it is often connected by idemque, et idem, atque idem: Vir doctissimus 
Platd atque idem gravissimus philosophdrum omnium, C., Leg., 11. 6, 14; 
Plato, a most learned man, and at the same time wetghitest of all the 
phtlosophers. 

2. The same as is expressed by idem with qul, with atque or &, with 
ut, with cam, and poetically with the Dative. See 359, wn. 6, 642, 648. 

Tibf méoum in eddem est pistrind vivendum, C., Or., 11. 33, 144; you 
have to live in the same treadmill with me. 

3. Idem cannot be used with is, of which it is only a stronger form 
(is + dem). 


311. 1. Ipee, se//, is the distinctive pronoun, and separates: 
a subject or an object from all others : 


Ipse féci, I myself did st and none other, I alone did st, I did it of 
my own accord, I am the very man that did st. Nuno ipsum, af this 
very instant, at thts precise moment. 

Valvae subitd s8 ipsae aperaérunt, C., Div.,1. 34,74; the folding- 
doors suddenly opened of thetr own accord. (Catd) mortaus est annis 
octdgint& sex ipsis ante [Cicertnem] odnsulem, C., Br., 15, 61; Cato died 
just eighty-siz years before Cicero’s consulshtp. Hulo ref quod satis esse 
Visum est militum reliquit (Caesar); ipse cum legidnibus in finés Tréve- 
roérum proficiscitur, Cars., B.G., v. 2, 4. 


RemazkKS.—1. Owing to this distinctive character, ipse is often used 
of persons in opposition to things; rsders in opposition to horses ; tn- 
habtianis in opposition to the towns which they inhabit ; the master of 
the house in opposition to his household, etc. 

ES qué mé ipsa misit, Pi., Cas.,790; [I am going where mistress 
seni me. Ipse dixit, C., V.D., 1. 5,10; the master satd (atros épa). 

2. Et ipse, tkewsse, as well, is used when a new subject takes an old 
predicate : 

[Locri urbs] déeciverat et ipsa ad Poentds, L., xx1x. 6, 1; Loeri-city had 
likewise (as well as the other cities) revolted to the Carthaginians. 
[Camillus] ex Volscis in Aequids trinsiit et ipste bellum mdlienté, L., vi. 
2,14; Camillus went across from the Volscians to the Aequtans, who 
were ltkewtse (as well as the Volscians) getéing up war. 


CiceKo prefers in this meaning ipse alone, but et ipse occurs occasionally (not in 
Caksar or SALLUsT), and becomes the prevailing form in Lrvy and later. 


2. Ipee is used to lay stress on the reflexive relation; in 
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the Nominative when the subject is emphatic, in the Oblique 
Cases when the object is emphatic. 

88 ipse landat, Ae (and not another) praises himself. 8&8 ipsum laudat, 
he praises himself (and not another). 

Piger ipse sibf obstat, Prov. (Sen., F.M., 94, 28); the lazy’ man 
stands in his own way, ts hts own obstacle. Non eged medicing ; m8 
ipse odnsdlor, C., Lael., 3,10; L do not need medicine; I comfort my- 
self (I am my only comforter). E®8dem modd sapiéns erit affectus ergi 
amicum qud in s8 ipsum, C., /'sn., 1. 20, 68 ; the wise man will feel to- 
wards hts friend as he feels towards himself. 


Exceptions are common : 

Quique aliis civit, nén cavet ipse sibi, Ov., A.A., 1.84; and he who 
cared for others, cares not for himself. 

Nors.—Lrvy seems to use sometimes ipse in connection with a reflexive as if it were 


indeclinable or abeolute : cum diés vénit, causd ipse prd s8 dict&, damn&tur, L., 
IV. 44,10; when the appointed day came he pleaded his own cause and was condemned. 


4. Possessive Pronouns. 


312. The Possessive Pronouns are more rarely used in Latin 
than in English, and chiefly for the purpose of contrast or 
clearness. 3 | 

Mantis lav& et o8n&, C., Or., 11. 60, 246 ; wash (your) hands and dine. 
Praedia mea ti possidés, ego alién& miserioordi&£ viv5, C., Rosc. Am., 50, 
145 ; you are in possession of my estates, (while) I live on the charity 
of others. 

ReMARKS.—1. Observe the intense use of the Possessive in the sense 
of property, pecultarsty, fitness : suum esse, to belong to one’s self, to 
be one’s own man. 

Tempore tud plignisti, L., xxxviit. 45, 10; you have fought at your 
own time (= when you wished). Ho hondre mé adfécistis annd moi, 
C., Leg. Agr., 1. 2,4; you vistted me with this honor in my own year 
(= the first year in which I could be made consul). Pfigna suum finem, 
cum iacet hostis, habet, Ov., 7'r., 111. 5, 84; a fight has reached tts fit end 
when the foe 18 down. 

2. On the use of the Possessive Pronouns for the Gen., see 364. 


5. Indefinite Pronouns. 


318. Quidam means ove, a, a certain one, definite or indefi- 
nite to the speaker, but not definitely designated to the hearer. 
In the Plural, it is equivalent to some, sundry, without em- 
phasis. 
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Intere’ mulier quaedam commigr&vit hte, Trr., And., 69 ; meanwhile 
a certain woman took up her quarters here. Intellegendum est quibusdam 
quaestiinibus alids, quibusdam alide esse aptidrés loots, C., Zop., 21, 79: 
st ts to be observed that some grounds are more suitable for some questions, 
for some, others, Tam nescire quaedam milités quam scfre oportet, Tac., 
#,, 1. 83. 


Remarks.—1. With an adjective quidam often serves to heighten the 
attribute by adding a vagueness to it. (Gr. res). 

Est quddam incrédibilf rdbore animi, C., Msl., 37,101; really he ts en- 
dowed with a strange strength of mind (one that ta past belief). 

2. Quidam is often used = or without quasi, as tf, to modify an 
expression : 

Non sunt isti sc esacant cx vir atau Alecaus/ot uadl facseem eansigaaaiae 
volunt, C., Lael., 13, 48 ; those friends of yours are not to be listened to 
who will have tt (maintain) that virtue ts hard, and, as tt were, made of 
tron. Est quacdam virtitum vitidrumque vicinia, QuINT., 11. 12, 4 (cf. 
Tit. 7, 25); there ts a certain netghborly relation between virtues and 
vices, 

3. Quidam may be strengthened by the addition of certus or finus: 

Vita agenda est certd genere quidam, nén qubdlibet, C., /in., 111. 7,24. 
Est Sloquentia fina quaedam dé summis virtfitibus, C., Or., 111. 14, 55. 


314. Aliquis (aliqul) means, some one, some one or other, 
wholly indefinite to the speaker as well as to the hearer : 


[DéclAm&bam) cum aliqud cottidis, C., Br., go, 310 ; T used to declatm 
with somebody or other daily. 

In the predicate it is often emphatic (by Litotés, 700) : sum aliquis, 
aliquid, J am somebody = a person of importance, something = of 
some weight ; opposed to : nfillus sum, nihil sum, J am a nobody, nothing. 

This force is often heightened by a following contrast : 

Est hie aliquid, tametef ndn est satis, C., Div. in Caec., 15,47; this 
ts something, although tt ts not enough. ‘Fac, ut mé velis esse aliquem, 
quoniam, qui fol et qui eese potul, iam esse nin possum, C., Ad?., 111. 15, 8 ; 
do make out that I am somebody, since I can no longer be the man I was 
and the man I might have been. 


Remarks.—1. Aliquis and aliquf ure distinguished as substantive and 
adjective: accordingly, when aliquis is used with a substantive the rela- 
tion is appositional. This always occurs with Proper names; and even 
with other substantives the Romans seem to have preferred aliquis to 
aliqui. (See 107, N. 1.) 

2. With numerals, aliquis is used like English some. Occasionally 
also it has the force of many a. Soin Caxs., B.C., 1. 2, 2, dixerat aliquis 
lénidrem sententiam, where aliquis refers to three persons, named later. 


\ 
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315. Quis (qui), fainter than aliquis, is used chiefly after 
si, if; nisi, unless ; né, lest ; num, whether, and in relative 


sentences. See 107, R. 


Né quid nimis! Ter., And., 61; nothing tn excess/ Fit. plérumque 
ut if qui bon! quid volunt adferre, adfingant aliquid, qud faciant id, quod 
nfintiant, laetius, C., Ph., 1.3, 8; tt often happens that those who wish to 
bring (some) good tidings, tnvent something more, to make the news more 
cheering. 

Nores.—1. Aliquis is used after sf, e/c., when there is stress: sf quis, if any, sf 
aliquis, if some ; sl quid, {f anything ; sf quidquam, {f anything ai all. 

SI aliquid dandum est voluptat!, senectfis modicis conviviis délectar! po- 
test, C., Cato. M., 14, 44; {f something is to be given to pleasure (a8 something or other 


must), old age can luke delight in mild festivities. 
Aliquis is regular if the sentence contains two negatives: [Verrés] nihil umquam 


fécit sine aliquS quaestfi, C., Verr.,v.5,11. (446.) 
2. Quis and qui are distinguished as aliquis and aliqul, but the distinction is often 
neglected, even ir classical Latin. See 107,n.1. 


$16. Quispiam is rarer than aliquis, but not to be distin- 
guished from it, except that quispiam never intimates impor- 
tance. Dixerit quispiam, C., Cat.M., 3, 8; some one may say. 


317. 1. Quisquam and fillus (adjective) mean any one (at 
all), and are used chiefly in negative sentences, in sentences 
that imply total negation, and in sweeping conditions :. 

[Ifstitia] numquam nocet cuiquam, C., Fin., 1. 16,50; justice never 
hurts anybody. Quis umquam Graecdrum rhétorum & Thicfdide quidquam 
dfixit? C., Or.,9, 817; what Greek rhetorictan ever drew anything from 
Thucydides # [None]. 8 quisquam, ille sapiéns fuit, C., Lael., 2,9; if 
any one at all (was) wise, he was. Quamdifi quisquam erit qui t8 défen- 
dere audeat, vivés, C., Cat.,1.2,6; 80 long as there shall be any one to 
dare defend yuu, live on. Hostem esse in Syrif negant fillum, C., Fam., 
111. 8, 10 ; they say that there ts not any enemy tn Syria. Omnind némd 
fillius ref fuit 8mptor cul défuerit hic vénditor, C., Ph., 11. 38, 97; gen- 
erally there was never a buyer of anything who lacked a seller in him 
(no one ever wanted to buy anything that he was not ready to sell). 


So after comparatives : 

Sdlis candor inltistrior est quam fillius ignis, C., V.D., 11. 15, 40; the 
brilliancy of the sun is more radiant than that of any Jire. 

Nores.—1. Quisquam is occasionally (principally in Lrvy) strengthened by finus, 
especially after a negative: Cum multi magis fremerent, quam quisquam finus 
reciisére audéret, L., 111. 45, 4. 

2. After sine, wifhont, omni is often used {ustead of M115 (f118) in early Latin : 
Sine omni ciraé dormifs, Pu., 77rin., 621. 

8. On the use of quisquam as an adj., see 107, 3, N. 2 
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2. The negative of quisquam is némé, nobody ; nihil, noth- 
ing (108). The negative of fllus is ndllus, no, none, which 
is also used regularly as a substantive in the Genitive and 
Ablative instead of néminis and némine. 

Némé is also sometimes used apparently as an aAsentive, 
though the conception is usually appositional. 


Namb vir magnus, C., V.D., 1. 66, 167 ; no great man, no one (who ts) 
@ great man. 
Norzs.—1. On neque quisquam and et ném, see 480. | 
2. Nfillus is osed in familiar language instead of nOn (eo sometimes in English) : 
Philippus nfillus fisquam, L., xxxit. 35,2; no Philip anywhere. Quis is also used 
familiarly : Prospectam petit, Anthea si quem videat, V., 4..1. 181; an Antheue, 
j.e., Antheus or somebody who would anawer for him. 
8. N&émé and nfillus are occasionally strengthened by finus. 


318. 1. Quisque means each one, as opposed to omnis, every, 
and is usually post-positive. 


Méns cfliusque, is est quisque, C., Rep., vi. 24, 26; each man’s mind 
ts each man’s self. Laud&ti omnés sunt ddn&tique prod meritd quisque, 
L., XXXVIII. 23; ali were pratsed and rewarded, each one according to 
his desert. Quam quisque ndrit artem in h&c s8 exerceat, [C.], Zusc.,1 
18,41. (616.) 


2. With superlatives and ordinals quisque is loosely trans- 
lated every ; 

Optimum quidque r&rissimum est, C., Fin., 11.25,81; every good 
thing ts rare ; more accurately, the better a thing, the rarer tt ts. (645, 
R. 2.) Quint qudque annd Sicilia tdta ofns8tur, C., Verr., 11. 56, 139 ; 
every fifth year all Sictly 13 assessed. 


3. Quisque combines readily with the reflexives, sul, sibt, 
s6, suus, in their emphatic sense (309, 2). Here, except for 
special reasons, the reflexive precedes. Suum cuique has be- 
come a standing phruse. 


Sua quemque fraus et suus terror verit, C., Rose. Am., 24, 67 ; 
hts own sin and his own alarm that harasses a man. 


Nores.—1. After Cicrro’s time, owing to the phraseological character of the com- 
bination, sul efc. quisque, we find it used without agreement. 

Exercitus &mised duce &c passim multis sibf quisque imperium petentibus 
brevi dNabitur, S., /ug., 18,3. Instigandd suds quisque populds efféetre ut 
omne Volecum ndmen déficeret, L., 11. 38, 6. 

2. Classical bat not common is the attraction of quisque into the case of the 
reflexive. Haec proclivitas ad suum quodque genus & similitfidine corporis 
acgrotatid dicktur, C., Tusr., rv. 12, 2. 
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3. Quisque combined with primus has two meanings : (a) as early as possible, (b) 
one after the other in order (deinceps)- 

Primd quéque tempore, C., Pr., m1. 15, 39; ofthe carte time posite Primum 
quidque (each thing in order) odnaiders quile sit, C.,.V.D., 1.27, 7 

4. The various uses of quisque are well eammed up in NioELaBace’s formuls : 

a. Non omnia omnibus tribuenda sunt, sed suum cuique; 

b. Omnés idem faciunt, sed optimus quisque optims ; 

c. N6n omnibus annis hdc fit, sed tertid quoque annd; 

@. NOn omnés idem faciunt, sed quod quisque vult. 


319. Alter and alius are both translated other, another, but 
alter refers to one of two, alius to diversity. They are used 
in various phraseological ways, which can be best shown by 
examples : 


Bdlus aut cum alterd, alone or with (only) one olher,; alter Nerd, a 
second Nero. | | 

Alter alterum quaerit, one (definite person) seeks the other (definite 
person); alius alium quaerit, one seeks one, another another ; alter!— 
alterl, one party—another party (already defined) ; alifi—alil, some— 
others. Alter often means netghbor, brother, fellow-man ; alius, third 
person. 

Alter : 

(Agéailatis) fuit claudus alterd pede, Nep., xvi1.8,1; Agesilatis was 
lame of one foot. Alter& manfi fert lapidem, pinem ostentat alter&, PL., 
Aul., 195; tn one hand a stone he carries, in the other holds out bread. 
Mors nec ad vivds pertinet nec ad mortuds: alter! nfilli (317, 2, N. 2) sunt, 
alterde nin attinget, C., Tusc., 1. 38, 91 ; death concerns neither the lsv- 
tng nor the dead: the latter are not, the former st will not reach. 

Alius: . 

Fallacia alia aliam tradit, Ter., And., 779 ; one lie treads on the heels 
of another (indefinite series). Alif volupt&tis caus& omnia sapientés 
facere dixérunt ; alif cum volupt&te dignitatem odniungendam putévérunt, 
C., Cael., 15, 41 ; some have satd that wise men do everything for the 
sake of pleasure, others have thought that pleasure ts to be combined 
with dignity. Divitiais alif praepdnunt, alif hondres, C., Lael., 6,20; some 
prefer riches, others honors. Alif vestrum Gnser& sunt, alil canés, C., 
Rose.Am., 20,57; some of you are geese, others dogs. Aliud alil n&tfira 
iter ostendit, S., C., 2,9; nature shows one path to one man, another 
path to another man. 


Alter and alius: 


Ab alid expectés alterl quod féceris, Syrus, 2 (Fr.); you may look for 
from another whut youve done unto your brother (from No. 3, what 
No. 1 has done to No. 2), 
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' Norrs.—1. Alius is found occasionally, especially in lute Latin, for alter: alius 
Nerd, Suer., Ti. 7; bat in Cazs., B.G.,1.1,1, alius follows finus, Alif for re- 
liquf or e8teri is occasional, in the earlier times, but more common in Livy and later. 

2. The Greek usage of alius in the meaning besides, is post-Ciceronian and rare. 

ES missa plaustra ifimentaque alia, L., 1v. 41,8. 


APPOSITION. 


320. By apposition one substantive is placed by the side of 
‘another, which contains it: 
Cicerd dr&tor, Cicero the orator. Rhénus fitimen, the river Rhine, 


CONCORD. 
321. The word in apposition agrees with the principal word 
(or words) in casé, and as far as it can in gender and number : 


Nom. Hérodotus pater historiae, Herodotus the father of history ; 
Gen. Hérodoti patris historias ; Dat. Hérodotd patri historiae. 

Cnidus et Colophin, ndbilissimae urbés, captae sunt, Cf. C., Jmp., 12, 33; 
Cnidus and Colophon, most noble cities, were taken. Omnium doctring- 
rum inventrio&’e Athénae, C/.C., Or., 1. 4,18; Athens, the inventor of all 
branches of learning. 


Remarks.—1. Exceptions in number are due to special uses, as, for 
example, when déliciae or amdrés, e/c., are used of a Singular : 

Pompéius, nostri ambrés, ipse 26 afflixit, C., Att., 11. 19,2 ; Pompey, our 
special passton, has wrecked himself. 

2. The Possessive Pronoun takes the Gen. in apposition : 

Tuum, hominis simplicis, pectus vidimus, C., Ph., 11. 43, 111; we have 
seen your bosom bared, you open-hearted creature ! Urbs me& fintus oper& 
fuit salva, C's. C., -Pes., 3,6; the city was saved by my exertions alone. 

3. On the agreement of the predicate with the word in apposition, 
see 211, BR. 6. 

Nores.—1. In poetry, instead of the Voc. in apposition, the Nom. is often found. 
Semper celebribere dinis, Corniger Hesperidum, fluvius régn&tor aquirum, 
_Y., A., VIII. 77. In prose not before Piivy. . 

2. Very rarely persons are looked upon as things, and the Appositives used in the 
neuter : Dum patrés et pl&bem, invalida et inermia, lidifiostur, Tac., Ann.,t. 46. 

322. Pariitive Apposition.—Partitive Apposition is that 
form of Apposition in which a part is taken out of the whole. 
It is sometimes called Restrictive Apposition. 

Maxuma pars fer’ mirem hunc homings habent, PL., Capt., 232 ; man- 
kind—pretty much the greatest part of them—have this way. C8tera 
multitfiddS sorte decumus quisque ad supplicium lécti (sunt), [., 11. 59, 11; 
(of) the rest of the crowd every tenth man was chosen by lot for punish- 
ment. 
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823, Distributive Apposition.—Distributive Apposition is 
that form of Apposition in which the whole is subdivided 
into its parts, chiefly with alter—alter, the one—the other ; 
quisque, uterque, cach one; alii—alii, pars—pars, some— 
others. (It is often called Partitive Apposition.) 

Dune filiae altera ooccisa altera capta est, Cags., B.G., 1. 53,4; (of) 
two daughters, the one teas killed, the other captured. 

Remark.—The Part. Gen. is more commonly employed than either 


of these forms of apposition. 

NotgEs.—1. Partitive Apposition is not found in CickRo or Caxgsar, and Distributive 
Apposition rarely. They are more frequent in SaLivust, and not uncommon in Livy. 

2. The Greek figure of the whole and the part (oxime xa®’ Gdov wai wépos) ia rare and 
poetical in Latin. Latagum sax} oocupat Oe faciemque adversam, V., 4., X. 698 ; 
emites Latagus with a bowlder, full (in) mouth and face (Cf. Eng. ‘‘ hand and foot"). 

324. Apposition to a Sentence.—Sometimes an Accusative 
stands in apposition to a whole preceding sentence ; either 
explaining the contents of the sentence or giving the end or 
the aim of the action involved in the sentence. The latter 
usage, however, is not found in CICERO or CAESAR. | 

Admoneor ut aliquid etiam d8 sepultfird dicendum existimem, rem non 
difficilem, C., Tusc., 1. 43,102; I am reminded to take tnto constdera- 
tion that something ts to be said about bursal also—an easy matter. 
Déserunt tribfinal, ut quis praetdridndrum militam oocurreret manfs inten- 
tantés, causam discordiae et initium armorum, Tac., Anz., 1. 27. 

If the main Verb is passive the Appositive may be in the Nominative: 
Tac., Ann., HI. 27. ‘ 

Nores.—1. Neuter adjectives and participles are occasionally used in the same way, 
and some Tregard such neuters as Nominatives. 


2. This Acc. is to be regarded as the object effected (830) by the general action of the 
sentence. 


Predicative Attribution and Predicative Apposition. 


325. Any case may be attended by the same case in Pred- 
icative Attribution or Apposition, which differ from the 
ordinary Attribution or Apposition in translation only. 


NOMINATIVE : Filius aegrdtus rediit. 
Ordinary Attribution: The seck son returned. 
Predicative Attribution : The son returned sick = he was sick 
when he returned. 
Herculés iuvenis lednem interfécit. 
Ordinary Apposition : The young man Hercules slew a lion, 
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Predicative Apposition : Hisrdules when @ young man, slew a 

es lion = he was a young man when he slew a lion. 

GENITIVE : Potest&s @ius adhibendae uxiris, the peroeeamont to take her 
to wife. 

Dative : Amfcd vivd nin subvénisti, you dtd not help your friend. 
(whtle he was) alive, 

ACCUSATIVE : Hercul&s cervam vivam cépit. 

Ordinary Attribution : Hercules caught a living doe. 
Predicative Attribution : Hercules caught a doe alive. 
ABLATIVE : Aere fituntur import&td, they use imported copper = ne 

copper which they use ts tmported. 


Rewarxs.—r.. The Voc., not being a case proper, is not used predi- 
catively. Exceptions are apparent or poetical. | 

Qué, meritfire, ruis? V.,.A., x. 810 ; ‘‘ whtther dost thou rush to die” 
(thou doomed to dte) # Sic veni&is, hodierne, T1B., 1. 7, 58. 

Notice here the old phrase : Macte virtfite esté, H., &.,1. 2, 81; tn~ 
crease in virtue = heaven speed thee tn thy high career. 

Macte is regarded by some as an old Voc., from the same stem as m&gnus;: by 
others as an adverb. A third view Is that macte with estd ad an adverb, and only 
when used absolutely a Vocative. 


3. Vietdrés redi@runt may mean, the conquerors returned, or, they re- 
turned conquerors ; and a similar predicative use is to be noticed in 
idem, the same: Iidem abeunt qui vénerant, C., Fin., Iv. 3,7; they go 
away just as they lad come (literally, ‘he same persons as they had come). 

3. Predicative Attribution and Apposition are often to be turned 
into an abstract substantive : : 

Défendi rem pablicam aduléso8ns, nin déseram senex, C., Ph., 11. 46, 118; 
I defended the state in my youth, I will not desert her in my old age. 

So with prepositions: _ 

Ante Cicerdnem cdnsulem, before the consulship of Chere ; ante urbem 
conditam, before the butiding of | the city. 

4. Do not confound the ‘‘ as” of apposition with the ‘‘as” of com- 
parison—ut, quasi, tamquam, sicut, velut (602, n. 1, 642): Hano (virtfitem) 
vobis tamquam héréditétem méidres vestri reliquérunt, C., Ph., Iv. 5, 18 ; 

_ your ancestors left you thia virtue as (if vt were) a legacy. 

s. When especial stress is laid on the adjective or substantive pred- 
icate, in combination with the verbal predicate, the English language 
is prone to resolve the sentence into its elements: 

Fragilem trac! commisit pelagd ratem primus, H., O., 1.3, 10; Ats fratl 
bark to the wild waves he trusted first = lo trust his frail bark to the 
wild waves he was first. Una salts victis nfillam spérire salfitem, V.,A., 
II. 353; sole safety for the vanqutshed ‘tis, to hope for none—the only 
safety that the vanquished have is to hope for none. 
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6. The English idiom often uses the adverb and adverbial expressions 
* instead of the Latin adjective : so in adjectives of tnclination and dis- 
inclination, knowledge and ignorance, of order and posiiton, of tsme and 
season, and of temporary condition generally : libéns, wtth pleasure ; 
voléns, willing(ly); ndléns, unwilling(ly) ; invitus, against one’s will ; 
pridéns, aware ; impridéns, unawares ; sciéns, knowing(ly) ; primus, prior, 
Jirat ; ttimus, last ; medius, in, about the middle; hodiernus, to-day ; 
mittitinus, tn the morning ; frequéns, frequeni(ly) ; sublimis, aloft ; totus, 
wholly ; sdlus, finus, alone, and many others. 

Ego cum & m8 invitissimus dimiai, C., Fam., x11. 63,1; J dtsmtssed 
him most unwillingly. Pits hodi& boni fécl imprfidéns quam sciéns ante 
hune diem umquam, Ter., Hec., 880; I have done more good to-day 
unawares than Ihave ever done knowingly before. Adourrit, mediam 
mulierem complectitur, TER., And., 133; he runs up, puls his arms about 
the woman's waist. Qu! prior strinxerit ferrum dius victiria erit, L., xxiv. 
38, 5 (244, k. 2). Vespertinus pete téctum, H., Z'p., 1. 6, 20; seek thy dwell- 
ing at eventtde. Ré&rus venit in cén&cula miles, Juv., x. 18 ; the soldtery 
rarely comes into the garret. 88 tdtds trididérunt voluptatibus, C., 
Lael., 23, 86; they have given themselves wholly to pleasure. SOU hdo 
contingit sapienti, C., Par., v. 1,34; this good luck happens to the wise 
man alone = tt ts only the wise man who has thts good luck. 

7. Carefully to be distinguished are the uses of primus, and the ad- 
verbs primum, first, for the first time, and prim6, af first. Primum means 
first in a series ; prim6, first in a contrast. But these distinctions are 
not always observed: 

Primum docent esse dete, deinde qualés sint, tum mundum ab ils admi- 
nistréri, postrémd consulere eds rébus himinis, C., V.D., 11..1,3; jirst, 
they teach us that there are gods, next of what nature they are, then 
that the world ts ruled by them, finally, that they take thought for 
human affatrs. Prim5 Stdicdrum mbre agimus, deinde nostrd instititd 
vagabimur, C., Zusc., 111. 6,18 ; let us treat the subject at first after the 
mamner of the Stoves, afterwards we will ramble after our own fashion. 


B. 
1. Multiplication of the Predicate. 


326. The Multiplication of the Predicate requires no fur- 
ther rules than those that have been given in the general 
doctrine of Concord. 


2. Qualification of the Predicate. 


327. The Qualification of the Predicate may be regarded 
as an External or an Internal change : 
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I. External change: combination with an object. 
. Direct Object, Accusative. 2. Indirect Object, Dative. 
II. Internal change : bominenon with an attribute which 
may be in the form of 


1. The Genitive case. § 3. Preposition with a case. 
2. The Ablative. — 4. An Adverb. 


Nore.—The Infinitive forms (Infinitive, Gernnd, Gerundive, and Supine) appear 
DOW as Objects, now as attributes, and require a separate treatment. 


I. External Change. 
Accusative. 


The great function of the Accusative is to form temporary compounds with the verb, 
as the great function of the Genitive is to form temporary compounds with the noun. 
Beyond this statement everything is more or less extra-grammatical, and sharp sab- 
divisions are often unsatisfactory. Still it may be said that — 


$28. The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object. : 


The Direct Object is the object which defines directly the 
action of the verb. 
Remark.—The Dative defines indirectly because it involves an Ac- 


cusative ; and the Genitive with the verb depends upon the nominal 
idea contained in the verh. 


1. (a) The Object may be contained in the verb (Inner 
Object, Object Effected) : 
Deus mundum crefvit, God made a creatton—the untverae. 


(5) Akin to this is the Accusative of Extent : 

A réct& oSnscienti£ triversaum unguem non oportet disotdere, C., Att; 
XITI. 20, 4 ; one ought not to swerve anatlbreadth froma right conscience. 
Decem annds (Troia) oppigngta est, L.,v. 4,11; fen yeara was Troy 
besieged. Méiximam partem lacte vivunt, Cags., B.G.,1v.1,8; for the 
most part they live on milk. 


2. The object may be distinct from the verb (Outer Ob- 
ject, Object Affected) : | 


Deus mundum gubornat, (od steers the universe. 
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General View of the Accusative. 


$29, I. Inner Object : Object Effected : 

Cognate Accusative. 

Accusative of Extent. 
1. In Space. 
2. In Time. 
3. In Degree. 

Terminal Accusative (Point Reached), 

Il. Outer Object: Object Affected : 

1. Whole. 
2. Part (so-called Greek Accusative). 


III. Inner and Outer Objects combined : 
1. Asking and Teaching. 
2. Making and Taking. 


IV. Accusative as the most general form of the object (object 
| created or called up by the mind) : 
1. In Exclamations. 
2. Accusative and Infinitive. 


DIRECT OBJECT (Inner and Outer). 


Nore.—The Accusative is the object reached by the verb. This object is either in 
apposition to the result of the action of the verb, and then it is called the Inner Object 
or Object Effected ; or it is in attribution to the result of the action, and then St is said 
to be the Outer Object or Object Affected. The Inner Object is sometimes called the 
Voluntary Accusative, because it is already contained in the verb ; the Outer Object is 
sometimes called the Necessary Accusative, because it is needed to define the character 
of the action ; both verb and substantive contribute to the result; compare hominem 
caedere (occldere), 40 slay a man (Object Affected), with homicildium facere ((/. 
QUINT., V. 9,9), 0 commit manslaughter (Object Effected). . 


830. Active Transitive Verbs take the Accusative case : 


Rémulus Urbem Rédmam oondidit, Cf.C., Div., 1.17, 380; Romulus 
founded the City of Rome. (Object Effected. ee 

[Mens] regit oorpas, C., Rep., V1. 24, 26 ; mend governs body. (Object 
Affected.) 

RemMARK.—Many verbs of Emotion which are intrans. in English are 
trans. in Latin, as: dolére, fo grieve (for); déspérire, fo despatr (of), 
horrére, fo shudder (af) ; mirari, /o wonder (af) ; ridére, to laugh (at). 

Hontrés déspérant, C., Cat., 11.9,19; they despair of honors (give 
them up tn despair). WNec&ta est Vitia quod filif necem flévisset (541), 
Tac., Ann., vi. 10,1; Vétia was executed for having wept ( for) her son’s 
execution. COnscia méns récti Fimae mendacia risit, Ov., 7’, Iv. 311 ; 
conscious of right, her soul (but) laughed (at) the falsehoods of Rumor. 
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Norzs.—1. From the definition of transitive given above (218, n.) it will be seen that 
this traditional rule reverses the poles ; it is retained merely for practical purposes. 

8. This Acc, with verbs of Emotion ie very rare in early Latin, and is not widely 
extended even in the classical period. With most verbs an Abl. of Cause or a prepost- 
tional phrase is much more common, as: Cfir d8 sud virtfite déspérirent } Caze., 
B.G.,1. 40, 4. 

8. The Acc. with verbal eubstantives is confined to Puautus: quid tibi nds 


tictidst, mendice homd } Avi., 423. 
4. The Acc. with verbal adjectives in -nndus is rare and mainly post-classical: 


Haeo prope ointion&bundus circumibat homin&s,.L., m1. 47, 2. 


331. Verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, ante, 
circum, con, in, inter, ob, per, praeter, sub, subter, super, and 
trans, which become transitive, take the Accusative. 

All with ciroum, per, praeter, trans, and subter. 

Many with ad, in, and super. 

Some with ante, con, inter, ob, and sab. See 347. 


Persfram magts adiit, C., Fin., v. 29, 87 ; Pythagoras 
applied to (consulted) the Persian magi. Stella Veneris antegreditur 
adlem, C., V.D., 11. 20,58 ; the star Venus goes tn advance of the sun. 
Omn’s Domitian eirenusistant. Cags., B.C., 1. 20,5; all surround Do- 
mttius. Eam, si opus esse vidébitur, ipse conveniam, C., Fam., v. 11,2; 
I will go to see her, myself, tf tt shall seem expedient. Convivia cum 
patre nin infbat, C., Rosc.Am., 18, 52 ; he would not go to banquets with 
his father. .Fretum, quod Naupactum et Patras interfluit, L., xxvit. 29, 9 ; 
the frith that flows between Naupactus and Patrae. Alexander tertid 
et tricésimd annd mortem obiit, C., PA., v. 17,48; Alexander died in his 
thirty-third year. Caesar omnem agrum Picénum percurrit, Cars., B.C., 
1. 15,1; Caesar traversed rapidly all the Picenian district. [Populus] 
solet dignis praetertre, C., Flanc., 3,8; the people ts wont to pass by the 
worthy. Epamindnd&s poenam subiit, Cf. Nep., xv. 8,2; Hpaminondas 
submitted to the puntshment. Criminum vim subterfagere nfill5 modd 
poterat, C., Verr.,1.3,8; he could in no way evade the force of the 
charges. Rimini pins mfirl supervidébant, L., xxx. 24,5; the 
Romans marched over the ruins of the wall. Crassus Euphratem nallé 
belli caus& translit, Cf. C., Ftn., u1. 22, 75; Crassus crossed the Huphrutes 
without any cause for war. 


Remarks.—1. If the simple verb is trans., it can take two Accusa- 
tives : Equitum m&gnam partem fifimen tra&iécit, Cazs., B. C., 1.55, 1; he 
threw a great part of the cavalry across the river. 

2. With many of these verbs the preposition may be repeated ; but 
never circum: Cdpias traiécit Rhodanum, or trins Rhodanum, he ‘hrew his 
troops across the Rhone. 

3. Sometimes a difference of signification is caused by the addition 
of the preposition : 


14 
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‘Adtre ad aliquem, to go to a man; adire aliquem, fo apply to (to con- 
sult) a man. 
INNER OBJECT. 


332. Any verb can take an Accusative of the Inner Object, 
when that object serves to define more narrowly or r to explain 
more fully the contents of the verb. 


The most common form of this object is a neuter pronoun or adjec- 
tive. 
The most striking form is the so-called Cognate Accusative. 


333. 1. Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives are often used 
to define or modity the substantive notion that lies in the 
verb. 


Xenophin eadem fers pecoat, C., V.D., 1. 12,81; Xenophon makes 
very much the same mistakes. Vellem equidem idem posesem gloriari quod 
Cyrus, C., Cat. ., 10, 82 ; for my part I could wish that st werein my 
power to make the same boast as Cyrus. 

With trans. verbs an Acc. of the person can be employed besides: 

Discipulds id finum moned ut praeceptirés suis ndn minus quam ipsa 
studia ament, QuInT., 11.9,1; I give pupils this one piece of advice, 
that they love their teachers no less than their studtes themselves. 

Remarks.—rz. The usage is best felt by comparing the familiar Eng- 
lish 1¢ after intrans. verbs, ‘‘ to walk it, to foot it,” efe., where “it” 
represents the substantive that lies in ‘‘ walk, foot,” ete. . 

2. In many cases the feeling of the case is lost to the consciousness, 
so especially with the interrogative quid, which has almost the force of 
ofr. Quid ridés? what (laughier) are you laughing = what means your 
laughter # 

Id nds ad t8, sf quid vellés, vanimus, PL., ..G., 1158 ; that’s why wwe 
have come to you, to see tf you wanted anything. — 

Nores.—1. With verbs of Emotion this Acc. gives the grétind of the emotion : 

Utramque laetor (/ have a double gladness, I am doubly glud), et sine doldre t& 
fuisse et animd valuisse, C., Fam.,vu.1,1. Laetae exclimant : vénit! id quod 
(in this that, for this that) m8 repente aspexerant, TER., Hec., 368. 

From this arises the causal force of quod, in ‘hat = because. 

2. Occasionally, but at all perons, ms relative is used thus, to facilitate connection 
with a demonstrative clause : 

Quae hominés arant (what men doin the way of plowing, etc.), nivigant, aedifi- 


cant, omnia virtfiti parent, 8., C.,2,7. Id ipsum quod maneam in vita (in (he 
very fact of my remaining in life) peocére m6 [existim5), C., Fam., tv. 13, 2. 


2. Cognate Accusative.—When the dependent word is of 
the same origin or of kindred meaning with the verb, it is 
called the Cognate Accusative, and usually has an attribute 
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' Faciam ut mef memineris dum vitam vivis, Pu., Pers., 494; ['U make 
you think of me the longest day you isve. Mirum atque Inscitum somnifvi. 
somnium, PL., Rud., 597; a marvellous and uncamny dream I’ve dreamed. 
larfvi vériesimum ifs ifrandum, C., F'am., v. 2,7; J swore the truest of 
oathe. 


Remark.—After the analogy of the Cognate Acc. are many phrase- 
ological usages, such as rem certire, fo fight a case ; foedus fertre, to make 
a treaty (compare, to strike a bargatn) ; ifs respondére, fo render an 
opinton ; causam vinoere, fo win a case, efc. Also the phrases with 
fre: exsequids tre, fo attend a funeral ; infitias tre, to deny, ete. 


Norgs.—1. The omission of the attribute is found moet often in legal phraseology, 
proverbs, and the like : 

M&idrum némb servitfitem servivit, C., 7op., 6, 20 ; of our ancestors no one ever 
slaved (what you would call) a slavery. 81 servos firtum faxit noxiamve nozit, 
xu. Tab. 

2. When the Cognate Acc. is replaced by a word of similar meaning, but of a differ. 
ent root, the effect is much the same as when an adjective is employed with the normal 
Accusative. This usage, however, is rare, and mainly poetical. 

Tertiam iam aetitem hominum (Nestor) Nevo C., Cat. a gee rere 
doubtful). Omne milit&bitur bellum, H., Apod., :, 38. 

8. ia lovestlsig @s ceil are todnd ln the poeta. od carciy Greta 

Qui Curide simulant et Bacchfindlia vivunt, Juv.,n.3. Nunc Satyrum, 
nunc agrestem Cyclipa movétur, H., Zp., 11.2, 125. 

4, Instead of the Inner Acc. the Abl. is occasionally found: lapidibus pluere, to 
rain stones ; sanguine sfidire, to sweat blood. 

Heroulis simulScrum muitd sfidire minSvit, C., Dio., 1. 34,74; the statue of 
Hercules ran freely with sweat. 

5. Verbs of Smell and Taste have the Inner Object, which is an extension of the 
Cognate variety. 

Piscis sapit ipsum mare, C/. Szn., N.Q., 111. 18,2; the AeA tastes of the very sea. 
Won omnés possunt olére unguenta exdtioa, Pr., Most., 4s; it is not every one can 
smell of foreign perfumes. 

6. A poetical and post-classical construction is that which makes a subetantival 
neuter adjective the object of a verb. This occurs chiefly with verbs of sound: neo 
mort&le sonans, V., A., vi.50; migna son&tfirum, H.,5.,1.4,44. Yet bolder is 
nec vox hominem ponat, V., A.,1. 328. A verb of sight is found in tam oernis 
actitum, H., 5., 1. 3, 96. Cf. duloe ridentem, H., O., 1. a2, %B. 


Accusative of Extent. 


The Accusative of Extent has to do with Degree, Space, 
or Time. 


334, The Accusative of Extent in Degree is confined to 
neuter adjectives and pronouns used substantively, multum, 
plis, tantum, quantum, etc. 

SI ms amis tantum quantum profectd amis, C., Adz., 11.20, 5 ; tf you 
love me as much as in fact you do love me. 
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ReEMaRKS.—r1. The number of adjectives and pronouns so used is 
— large, and in many cases the form is felt more as an adverb than as a 
substantive. 

2. Here belong the adverbial Accusatives tuam, e‘c., partem, vioem, 
which occur occasionally at all periods. 


335. The Accusative of Extent in Space is used ere 
only with words that involve a notion of space. When space 
is not involved in the governing word the idea of extent is 
given by the use of per, through. 


Trabés, distant&s inter s8 binds pedes, in sold collocantur, Cars., B.G., 
VII. 23, 1; beams two feet apari are planted tn the ground. Aréct& odn- 
acientif triversum unguem non oportet disoédere, C. Ait., x1. 20, 4 (328, 
b). Equités per Sram maritimam dispositi sunt, Cf. Caxrs., B.C., 111. 24, 
4; cavalry were posted along the sea shore. Phoebidis iter per Thébas 
{fécit], NEp., xvi. 1, 2; Phoebtdas marched through Thebes. Milités 
aggerem litum pedés trecentis trigint& altum pedés octégint&é exstrixs- 
runt, Cazs., B.G., vil. 24,1; the soldters raised an embankment three 
hundred and thirty feet utde (and) eighty feet high. 


REMARKS.—r. The adjectives in most common use with this ee 
tive are longus, long, latus, wide, altus, deep, high. Theckness, which 
was indicated in early times by crassus, is expressed by phrases with 
crassitfidd. Similarly occur phrases with m&gnitadb, longitids, latitads, 
altitidd. Profundus, deep, never occurs with the Accusative. 

2. With abesse and dist&re, an Abl. of Measure may also be used : 

Milibus passuum quattuor et vigint! abesse, Cazs., B.G., 1. 41,5; to 
be twenty-four mtles from.... 

Notz.—When the point of reference is taken for granted, ab (&) with the Abl. is 
occasionally used ; but only by Cazsar and Livy. Here it has been suggested that ab 
is used adverbially, and the Abl. is one of Measure. 


(Hostés) ab milibus passuum minus dudbus castra posuérunt, Cazs., B.G., 
M1. 7,35 the enemy piiched their camp less than two miles of. . 


386. The Accusative of Extent in Time acocnipanics the 
verb, either with or without per, in answer to the question, 
How long ? 


Duodéquadrfigint&é annds tyrannus Syrictisindrum fait Dionfsius, C., 
Tusc., v. 20,57 ; thirty-eight years was Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse. 
(Gorgias) centum et novem vixit annds, QUINT., 111. 1, 9 (238, N.2). Ladi 
per decem dits fact! sunt, C., Cat., 111. 8, 20; games were performed for 
ten days. Est m&cum per diem totum, PLin., Hp., 1. 16,7; he ts with me 
the livelong day. Sedet aeternumque sedébit infélix Théseus, V., A., vi. 
617 ; there stts and shall forever sit unhappy Theseus. 
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Remarks.—1. In giving definite numbers with iam, fam dif, iam 
dfidum, efc., the Latin often employs the ordinal where the English 
prefers the cardinal. Compare the Ablative of Measure (408). 

Mithrid&tés annum iam tertiam et viodeimum régnat, C., Jmp., 3, 7 (280). 

2. Per with the Acc. is frequently used like the Abl. of Time Within 
Which. Per illa tempora = illis temporibus, in those tomes. 

So especially with the negative: — 

Willa rés per triennium nisi ad nfitum istius ifidickta est, C., Verr., 1. 
5,13; no matter was decided during (tn) the three years except at his 
beck. 

3. With an Aoristic tense the dating point is given by abhino, which 
usually precedes the temporal designation. 

Abhine annds factumst sédecim, PL., ('as., 39 ; "twas done sixteen years 
ago. Démosthenés abhinc annds prope trecentis fuit, C., Dev., 1. 57, 118; 
Demosthenes lived nearly three hundred years ago. 

The use of an Acc. with an Aoristic tense without a dating word, like abhino, is 
very rare and doubtful. Cags., B.G., 11. 35,4, has been emended. 

4. N&tus, old (born), seems to be an exception to R. 3, but it is only 
an apparent one, as the dating point is involved in the verb with which 
it is construed. For various constructions with n&tus, see 206, rR. s. 

Puer decem annds nitus est, fhe boy ts ten years old. Quadrigint& 
annds natus régnire [ooepit], C., Dsv., 1.23, 46 ; (he was) forty year 
old (when) he began (to retgn. 

Norgs.—1. The use of the indefinite substantival adjective is rare. PLaurus uses 
sempiternum, VERer introduces aeternum (see example above), while perpetuum 
does not appear until] APULsrus. | 

2. Here belong the phraseological uees id temporis, id aet&tis, which belonged to 
the popular speech, and never became firmly rooted in literature. Thus Cicero rarely 
uses them, except in his earliest works and his letters. Id genus is used after the same 
general analogy, but is not temporal. This occurs in Cicero but once, Ad., XUL 1:2, 8. 


CaxksaB never uses any of these forms. 
8. Poetical and rare is the extension which makes the Accusative of Extent the aub- 


ject of a passive verb. 
Nunc tertia vivitur aet&s, Ov., M., xm. 188 = nunc tertiam vivitur aet&tem. 


Tdta mihi dormitur hiems, Manr., x11. 59, 1 = t0tam dormid hiemem. - 

Normally the verb becomes impersonal or is regularly used with a proper subject, 
and the Accusative of Extent ie unchanged: [Bellum] qué duodecimum annum 
ftalia iréb&tur, L., xxv1. 39, 9. 


Accusative of the Local Object. 
Terminal Accusative. . 
337. The activity of a verb may be defined by the Point 
Reached. Hence the rule: Names of Towns and small 
Islands, when used as limits of Motion Whither, are put in 
the Accusative. 
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So also riis, into the country, domum, domés, home. 


Missi légiti Athénis sunt, L., 111. 31, 8; envoys were sent to Athena. 
Laétina ocdnfigit Délum, Cf. C., Verr.,1.18,48; Latona took refuge tn 
Delos. Ego rfis {bd atque ibi man&bd, Tek., Hun., 216; I shall go to 
the country and stay there. Innumeré&bilés (philosophf) numquam domum 
revertérunt, C., Zusc., Vv. 37,107; innumerable philosophers never re- 
turned home. 


Remarks.—r. Countries and large islands being looked upon as 
areas, and not as points, require prepositions, such as : in, énéo ; ad, to ; 
versus, -ward ; in Graeciam proficisci, fo set out for Greece. 

2. When urbem, crty, or oppidum, fown, precedes the name of the 
city or town, the idea of area is emphasized, and the preposition in or 
ad is prefixed:; if urbem or oppidum follows, in or ad may be omitted : 
In (ad) oppidum Cirtam, fo, tn (at) the town (of) Ctria. 

When urbem or oppidum is qualified by an adjective, it regularly fol- 
lows the name of the town, and has the preposition: 

_Iugurtha Thalam pervénit in oppidum magnum et opulentum, S., Jug., 
75,1; Jugurtha arrived at Thala, a great and wealihy town. 
3. Domum, with a possessive pronoun, or Gen., may mean house 


as well as home, and accordingly may or may not have in before it: - A 


domum meam, or, in domum meam, to my house ; domum Pompéil, or, in © 
domum Pompéil, ‘o Pompey’s house ; also domum ad Pompéium. Other- 
wise : in m&gnificam domum venire, to come tnto a grand house. 

4. Ad means to the netghborhood of, often before, of military op- 
erations. Ad Mutinam, to the netghborhood (stege of) Mutina (Mo- 
dena). 

5. The simple Acc. will suffice even for extent : 

Omnir. iila mfinicipia, quae sunt & Vibdne Brundisium, C., Planc., 41, 97; 
all the free towns from Vibo to Brundistum. 

' 6. Motion fo a place embraces all the local designations : 

Phalara in sinum Méaliacum prootveserat, L., xxxv. 43,8; he had ad- 
vanced to Phalara on the Maliac Gulf. Tarentum in Italiam inferidrem 
proficisol, fo set out for Tarentum in Lower Italy. 


Nores.—1. The omission of the preposition before countries and large islands is 
poetical and post-classical. Cazsan shows such omission with Aegyptus only, CicERO 
not at all. 

2. Poets and later prose writers extend the Acc. also to names of peoples and streams. 
Beginnings of this are seen in Cicrro : cum Bosphorum odnflgisset, Aur., 16, 34. 

8. The insertion of the preposition with names of towns and small islands is rare in 
good prose, but is always legitimate when the preposition is to be emphasized.. 

4. The use of fisque with this Acc. to emphasize the continuity of the motion is 
found first in TERENCE, occasionally in Cicero. From Livy on it spreads and is used 
also with other local designations. 

5. Verbal substantives are aleo occasionally followed by this Accusative: Reditus 
Romam, C., Ph., u. 42, 108; return to Rome. 
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OUTER OBJECT. 


- Accusative of Respect. 


338. The Accusative of the object affected sometimes specifies that 
in respect to which the statement of a passive or intransitive verb, 
or an adjective, applies. ‘There are two varieties : 

1. Defintte: The Accusative of the part affected. 

Percussa nové, mentem formidine, V., G., 1v. 8357; her mind stricken . 
with a new dread. Iam vulgitum dctis quoque saucius pectus, QUINT., 
1x. 3,17; by this time “‘ breast-wounded” ts actually become a common 


newspaper phrase. 
2. Indefintte : cBtera, alia, reliqua, omnia, pl@raque, cfincta ; in other 


respects, tn all respects, in most respects. 

Ostera adsentior Crassd, C., Or., 1. 9, 35; tn all other points I agree 
with Crassus. Omnia Merourid similis, V., A., Iv. 555 ; +n all respects 
like unto Mercury. — 


Norgs.—-1. This is commonly called the Greek Accusative, because it is so much 
more common in Greek, and because its extension in Latin is due to Greek influence. 
The first variety is very rare in early Latin; introduced into prose by Sa.xust, it is 
extended in Livy, but in both is applied usually to wounds. It is much more common 
in the poets. Of the second variety c8tera is found here and there at all periods ; the 
others are very rare. Good prose uses the Ablative for the first variety, and for the 
second, ad oStera, in oSteris, per o8tera, etc. 

2. Different is the Accusative with induor, J don ; exuor, / dof; cingor, J gird on 
myself, and other verbs of dothing and unclo(hing, as well as passives, where the 
Subject is also the Agent ; in which verbs the reflexive or middle signification is retained. 
These uses are poetical or post-classical. 

Infitile ferrum cingitur, V., A., 11.510; he girds on (himself) a useless dade. 
Léricam induitur fiddque accingitur énse, V., A., vil. 640; he dons a corselet and 
begirds himself with his trusty giaive. (Arminius) impetfi equl pervasit oblitus 
faciem sud crudre né ndscer8tur, Tac., Ann. u. 17,7; Hermann pushed his way 
through, thanks to the onset of his charger, having smeared his face with his own gore, 
lo keep from being recognized. 


DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE (Inner and Outer). 


When two Accusatives depend on the same verb, one is the Inner and the other the 
Outer object. Theoretically any combination of Inner and Outer objects is allowable ; 
practically the language has restricted its usage to varieties a and b. 


339. (a) Active verbs signifying to Inquire, to Require, 
to Teach, and célare, fo conceal, take two Accusatives, one 
of the Person, and the other of the Thing. 

Ptsidnem quendam SScratés interrogat quaedam gedmetrica, C., Tusc., 
1. 24,57; Socrates asks an urchin sundry questions +n geometry. 
Caesar Aeduis frimentum fligitibat, Cars., B.G.,1. 16,1; Caesar kept 
ie the corn of the Aedus. Quid nunc té, asine, litteris doceam ? 
(265), C., Pis., 30,73; why should I now give you a lesson in isteralure, 
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you donkey ? Non t& célavi sermonem Ampil, C., Fam., 11. 16,8, J did not 
keep you in the dark about my talk with Ampius. 


REMARKS.—1. The expressions vary a good deal: Observe: 
This then is not the only way,  P6s0d, J clatm, and flagitd, 


For it is also right to say, And always petd, podstuld, 
Dooére and célére dé, Take aliquid ab aliqud, 
Interrogdre dé quiré. While quaerd takes ex, ab, dé, qué. 


Adherbal Rémam lég&tis miserat, qui senitum doctrent dé caede fri- 

tris, S., Zug., 13,8; Adherbal had sent envoys to Rome to inform the 
senate of the murder of his brother. Bassus noster mé d8 hbo librd célf- 
vit, C., Fam., vu. 20, 8; our friend Bassus has kept me in the dark 
about this book. Aquam & pfimice nuno plstulis, PL., Pers., 41; you are 
now asking water of a pumice-stone (blood of a turnip). 

2. With doced the Abl. of the Instrument is also used: dootre fidibus, 
equd, fo teach the lyre, to teach riding ; with &rudire, the Abl., in with 
the Abl. or (rarely) d8. Doctus and éruditus generally take the AbL.: 
‘ Doctus Gracia litteris, a good Grectan. 

3. With c&élari the Acc. of the Thing becomes the subject, and the 
Acc. of the Person is retained ; or the Acc. of the Person is made the 
subject, and instead of the Acc. of the Thing, d8 with the Abl. is used. 


Norzs.—1. There is a great deal of difference ia the relative frequency of these 
verbs. So doced and its compounds, rog&, pdscd, repdeod, 0815, are common ; in- 
terrogd, ord, expdecd, pstuld, fidgitd, cdnsuld, are rare, exigd (in passive), per- 
contor, are ante-classical and post-classical. So, too, the classical Latin in general 
avoids two Accusatives, unless one is a neuter pronoun. 

2. The construction with ab, with verbs of Requiring, is much more common than 
the double Acc., and in some cases is necessary ; 80, too, the construction with d8 after 
verbe of Inquiring. 

3. Other verbs of teaching than dooed and its compounds, and Srudire, always have 
dé until late Latin, as Instruere, ec. So dooére, when it means fo inform. 

4. The Pasaive form, with the Nom. of the Person and the Acc. of the Thing, is 
sparingly used, Discere is the prose word for doc@rl, except that the past participle 
doctus is classical but rare. 

MOdtfis docérl gaudet Idnicds matira virgd, H., 0., m1. 6,21; ie rare ripe 
maid delights to learn Ionic dances. Vir omnés belli artés Sdoctus, L., xxv. 40, 5; 
one who had learned (been taught) thoroughly all the arts of war. 


340. (b) Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, 
Showing, may have two Accusatives of the same Person or 
Thing : : 

_- [fram] bene Ennius initium dixit insiniae, C., Tuse., IV. 23, 52 ; well did 

Ennius call anger the beginning of madness, Ancum Mareium régem 
populus creavit, L., 1.32, 1; the people made Ancus Marcius king. Catd 
Valerius Flaccum habuit collégam, Cf. NEP., xxiv. 1,2; Cato had Valerius 
Flaccus (as) colleague. Enum simillimum ded ifidicd, C., Marc., 3,8; I 
judge him (to be) very like untoa god, Athéniénsibus P¥thia praectpit ut 
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Miltiadem sibl imper&tdrem stimerent, Nzp.,1.1,8; the Pythia instructed 
the Athentans to take Meltiades (as) thetr commander. Praest& té cum 
qui mihf es cSgnitus, C., Fam., 1. 6,2; show yourself the man that I 
know you to be. Quem intellegimns divitem 1 C., Par. ee whom 
do we understand by the rich man ? 


Remarks.—1z. The Double Acc. is turned into the Double Nom. 
with the Passive (206). Reddd, I render, is not used in the Passive, but, 
instead thereof, 715, J become. 

Habed, with two Accusatives, commonly means to have ; in the sense 
of hold, regard, other turns are used ; usually pré. 

Utrum pré ancill£ ms habés an prd Mig Pi., Pers., 341 ; do you look 
upon me as a matd-servani or as a daughter ? 

Similarly habére servérum lood, (in) numerd detrum, fo regard as slaves, 
as gods. 

2. With verbs of Taking and Choosing the end is indicated by the 
Dat. or ad with Accusative. 

(Rémulus) trecentis arm&tis ad ofistédiam corporis habuit, L., 1. 15, 8; 
Romulus had three hundred armed men as a body-guard. 


341. (c) Double Accusatives, where one is the cognate, are very 
uncommon : 

Té bonds preo’s precor, Cato, /. R., 1. 3,4. Tam té bisia multa bisiaire 
vésind satis et super Catulldst, CaT., Vil. g. 


Norgs.—1. Curious extensions occasionally occur : 

Idem ifis ifrandam adigit Afrinium, Caze., B.C., 1. 76. 

2. In early Latin frequently, and in later times occasionally, the Inner object is 
given by a neuter pronoun, in the simplest form. Quid m8 vis? what do you want 
of me? what do you want me for? So with prohibére; also with iubére (once in 
Cicero and Cazsar), admon6@re, elc. 

Neque mé Ifippiter neque ai omndes id prohib&bunt, Pr., .Am., rosr. Litterae 
quae td aliquid iubérent, C., Fam., x11. 26, 3. 


342, (d) In early Latin we find cases of two Accusatives with a 
single verb, where the verb forms a single phrase with one of the Accu- 
satives, and the second Accusative is the object of the phrase : animum 
advertere, fo percesve ; liidds facere, 0 make game of ; manum inicere, ‘o 
lay hands on, etc. In classical Latin these phrases have been usually, 
where possible, formed into a single word : animadvertere, lfidifickrl. 

Animum advertit Graochus in cdntiine Pisdnem stantem, C., 7usc., UI. 
20, 48; Gracchus perceived Piso stunding tn the assembly. 

Norz.—On the Double Accusative with compound verbs, sve 331, R. 1. 


ACCUSATIVE AS A GENERAL OBJECTIVE CASE. 


$43. The Accusative as the Objective Case generally is 
used as an object of Thought, Perception, Emotion ; an ob- 
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ject created by the mind, evoked or deprecated by the will. 
Hence the use of the Accusative : 
(a) In Exclamations. (6) With the minnie 


. The Accusative is used in Rxclaenalions as the general 
ae of Thought, Perception, or Emotion : 


Mé miserum, C., Fam., xtv.1,1; poor me! Mé8 caecum qui haeo ante 
non viderim, C., Aét., x. 10, 1 ; blind me ! not to have seen all this before. 


So in Exclamatory Questions : 


Qud mihi forttinam, sf ndn concéditur titi! H. a I. 5, 12; what (is 
the object of) fortune to me sf I'm not allowed to enjoy tt ? 


Interjections are used : 


Heu m8 miserum! Alas/ poor me! 5 miseras hominum mentés, 0 
pectora caeca, Lucr., 11.14; oh, the wretched minds of men, oh, the - 
blind hearis ! 

So, in apposition to a sentence, see 324. 


Nores.—1. § with the Voc. is an addreas; with the Nom. a characteristic ; with 
the Acc. an object of emotion. 

2. Em, Lo/ and Eooe, Lo here / have the Acc. in the earlier language : 

Em tib! hominem! P., Asin., 88 ; here’s your man/ Eooe m8! Pt., Ep., 680; 
heream I! 

So eccum, ellum, eccam, eccillam, in comic poetry. 

Eoce takes only the Nom. in classical Latin. Distinguish between em and 6n, the 
latter of which, in the sense Jo / does not appear until Ciozro's time, and takes the 
Nominative. | 

Pr6 takes the Vocative: Prd di immorté&lés! Ye tmmortal.gods / The Accusative 
occurs in: Prd deumatque hominum fidem! C., Tusc., v. 16, 48 ; for heaven's sake / 
and similar phrases. 

Ejii (hei)! and Vae! take the Dative. 

Ei mihi! Aime! Vae victis! Woe to the conquered / 


2. ‘The Accusative and the Infinitive are combined so as 
to present the notion of Subject and Predicate as an object 
of thought or perception (527). Hence the Accusative with 
the Infinitive is used : | 

(a) In Exclamations. (See 534.) 

(6) Asan Object. (See 527.) 

(c) Asa Subject. (See 5335.) 
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344, The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object, and 
always involves a Direct Object, which may be contained in 
the verb or expressed by the complex of verb and object. . 
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Nand errat fint sibl, Sen., H.2., 94, 54 ; no one errs (makes mistakes) 
- to (for) himself alone. Won omnibus dormié, C., Fam., vir. 24,1; tt ts 
not for everybody that Iam asleep. Tibi exeroitum patria pri 98 dedit, 
C., Ph., x1. 6,14; ee eee 
Mulier sib felicior quam viris, C., Ph., v. 4, 11. 


Norg.—In English the form of the Indirect Object fe the same as that of the 
Direct : ‘‘He showed me (Dat.) a pure river; °’ ‘*he showed me (Acc.) to the priest.”’ 
Originally a case of Persona] Interest, it is used freely of Personified Things, sparingly 
of Local Relations, and this despite the fact that Locative and Dative are blended in the 


First and Third Declenaions. If a Locative, the Dative is a sentient Locative. 


Dative with Transitive Verbs. 


_ 845. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with Transi- 
tive verbs, which already have a Direct Object in the Accusa- 
tive. Translation, to; for, from. This Accusative becomes 
the Nominative of the Passive. The Dative depends on the 
complex. 
Active Form : 


To : Facile omnés, quom valémus, récta cdnsilia aegrdtis damus, TER., 
And., 309 ; readily all of us, when well, give good counsel to the sick. 

For : Frangam tdnsori crfira mantfisque simul, Makr., x1. 58, 10; J'd 
break the barber's legs for him and hands at once. 

From: Somnum mihf [adémit], C., Aéé., 11. 16, 1; ¢¢ took i ate ae 
from me. 


Passive Form : 


Mero&és mihi gloria datur, Ov., F’., 11. 389; let glory be given TO me asa 
reward. Immeritis franguntur criira caballis, Juv., x, 60; the innocent 
hacks get: thesr legs broken For them. Arma [adimuntur] mflitibus, I.., 
Xx. 44,8; the soldiers have their arms taken From them. Domus pul- 
chra dominis aedifiodtur ndn mfribus, Cf. C., V.D., 11. 10, 26; a handsome 
house ts built for its owners, not for the mice. 


_ Remarxs.—r. These constructions are found with more or Jess fre- 
quency at all periods. But the Dat. with verbs of Taking Away, Pro- 
hibiting, and the like, is mostly confined to poetry and later prose. 
The translation from is merely approximate, instead of for. When the 
idea of Personal Interest is not involved, the Abl. is necessary. 

Is friter, qui Sripuit fritrem carcere, ndn potuit éripere fkt5, Sen., Dial., 

xI. 14, 4. 

A good example of a play on construction is PL., Awl., 635: 
Sr. Nihil equidem tibf abstulf. Ev. At illud quod tibf abstulerds cedo. 
a. The translation For is nearer the Dat. than Jv. It is the regular 
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form when the Acc. is that of the object effected ; when it is that of the 
object affected the translation is more often to; but for (in defence 
of) is prd: prd patrié mori, fo die for one’s country. To (with a view 
to) is ad or in, and when the idea of motion is involved, the preposition 
must be used, even with dare, which gives its name to the Dative : 

Litters alioul dare, fo give one a letter (to carry or to have). 

Litters ad aliquem dare, fo indtte a letter to one. 

Rogis ut mea tibf scripta mittam, C., Yam.,1.9, 28; you ask me to 
send you my writings (you wish to have them). Librds iam pridem ad 
t8 misissem si ease Sdendids putissem, C., Fam., 1. 9,23; J should have sent 
the books to you long since tf I had thought they ought to be published. 


Dative with Intransitive Verbs, 


346. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with many 
Intransitive Verbs of Advantage or Disadvantage, Yielding 
and Resisting, Pleasure and Displeasure, Bidding and For- 
bidding. 

Fait mfrificus in Crassd pudor, sat tana ndn obesset dius Sritidnl, C., 
Or., 1. 26, 122; Crassus had a marvellous modesty, not, however, such 
as to be a bar to the effectiveness of hts oratory. Ipsa sibf imbécillit&s 
indulget, C., Twsc., 1v. 18, 42 ; weakness gives free course tottself. Pro- 
bus invidet némint, C., 7im., 3,9; your upright man chertshes envy to 
no one. Catilina litterds mittit 28 fortfinae c8dere, S., C., 34, 2; Catéline 
writes that he gives way to fortune. Diés atultis queque medéri solet, C., 
_ Fam., vit., 28,3 ; time is wont to prove a medicine even to fools. Mo- 

derari et animd et dritiini, est ndn mediocris ingenil, C., Q./"., 1. 11. 13, 88 ; 
to put bounds both to temper and to language ts the work of no mean 
ability. So agam, ut ipef auctdri htius disciplinae placet, C., Fin., 1. 9, 
29; I will act as it seems good to the head of this school (of thought) 
himself. [Mundus] ded p&ret et huic oboediunt maria terraeque, C., Leg., 
111. 1,8; the universe ts obedient to God, and seas and lands hearken 
unto him. VirtOti sutrum satis crédit, Cf. S., Jug., 106,38; he puts 
full confidence tn the valor of his men. Tilt poena, ndbis liberti&s [ap- 
propinquat], C., Ph., 1v. 4,10; tohim puntshment, tous freedom, ts draw- 
ing nigh. 

REmarKs.—1z. Of course the passives of these verbs are used imper- 
sonally (208) : 

Qui invident egent, illis quibus invidétur, {rem habent, PL., 7ruc., 7485 : 
those who envy are the needy, those who are envied have the stuff. 

2. The verbs found with this Dat. in classical Latin are: prddesse, 
obesse, nootre, condficit, expedit ; assentiri, blandiri, cupere, favére, griti- 
fickrl, grituldri, igndscere, indulgére, morigerari, studére, suffrag&ri; ad- 
versari, insidifri, invidére, irascl, maledicere, minairil, minit&ri, obtrectére, 
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officere, refrigiri, suscdnsére ; oBdere, conoSdere ; resistere; auxiliiri, otn- 
sulere, medéri, opitulari, parcere, proepicere; moderdri, temperare (sibi) ; 
placére, displic&re; auscultdre, imperare, oboedire, obsequl, obtemperire, 
parére, persuidére, servire, sufidére; orédere, fidere, odnfidere, diffidere, 
déspériire ; accidit, contingit, Svenit ; libet, licet ; appropinqufre, repfignire. 
Also nfibere, fo marry (of a woman); supplic&re, fo tmplore. 


Norgs.—1. Some other verbs are used occasionally in the same way, as incommo- 
_ @&re, which CicgRo uses once. Also, dolére, with Dat. of suffering person, is found 

sometimes in Cicero, though it belongs rather to the Comic Poets. 

2. Some of these words have also other constructions. These occur usually in ante- 
Classical and post-classical Latin ; if in classical Latin a different meaning is usually 
found in the new construction. Thus indulg6re aliquid, /o grant a thing, invidére 
alicul aliquid, obtr&ct&re, with Acc., suidére, persuddGre, with Acc. of the Per- 
son, are post-claasical and late ; moder&rf, with Acc., is found in Lucretrvus and in 
Silver Latin ; temper&re, meaning miz, takes Acc. at all periods. Fidere, cdnfi- 
dere, diffidere are found also with Ablative. 

Sometimes the personal interest is emphasized when the Dat. is employed, as over 
against the Accusative. So regularly with verbe of Fearing, as: metuere aliquem, 
to dread some one, but metuere alioul, fo fear for some one ; cavére alicul, to take 
precautions for some one, but cavére aliquem (also d6, ab aliqud), to take precau- 
tions against some one; cav6re aliquiéi ré (early), (o beware of a thing. COnsulere 
aliquem, to consult a person ; cSnsulere alicul, ‘0 consult for a person. On oon- 
venire, sce 347, R. 2. 

Noteworthy are the constructions of invidére and vackre: 


Invidére alicul (in) aliqui& r& (Cic. uses prep.) 
alicuf aliquid (VeRc., Hor., Livy, etc.) SY CIT MAGES INE GOING: 
alicflius rei (once in Honacz, S., 11. 6,84), to begrudge a thing. 
(aliofiius) alicus ref (common), fo envy omen belonging lo a man. 
Vacire rel, tobe at leisure for, to attend tol, 
r8, & r6, to be at leisure from make 

Sometimes there fs hardly any difference in meaning : 

Comitor aliquem, / accompany a man ; comitor alicul, Z act as companion to a 
man ; praestdlor alioul (better) or aliquem, J zvait for. 

8. Some words with similar meanings take the Accusative; the most notable are: 
aequare, to be equal ; decBre (/o distinguish), to be bévoming ; dbfloere, to be want- 
ing ; délect&re, to please ; invire, fo le a help; inb&re, to order ; laedere, to in- 
' fure; and vetire, to forbid. 

Eam pictfiram imit&ti sunt multi, aequ&vit némé, Pum., V.H., xxxv. 13, 
126 ; that style ef painting many have imitated, none equalled. Forma virte neglécta 
decet, Ov., A.A.,1. 509; @ careless beauty is becoming tomen. ME diés déficiat, Cy. 
C:, verr., Il. at, 58 ; the day would fail me. Fortis fortfina adiuvat, TEx., Ph., 203; 
JSortune favors the brave. 

Tacitus is the firet to use jubére with Dative ; Ann., 1v. 72, etc. 

4. The Dat. use is often obecured by the abeence of etymological translation. So 
nfibere alicul, 40 marry a man (to veil for him); medériI alicul, fo heal (to take 
one’s measures for) a man ; supplickre, to beg (to bow the knec to); persuiidére, to 
persuade (to make it sweet). 

5. After the analogy of verbe the phrases andientem esse, fo hear, i.e., to obey, 
supplicem esse, fo enfreat, auctdrem esse, co advise, fidem hab6re, (o have faith in, 
are also found with the Dative : 

SI potest tibf dictd andiéns esse quisquam, C., Terr., 1. 44, 114. 

6. The poets are very free in their use of the Dat. with verbs of the same general 
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meaning as those given. So s8 misc&re, /o mingle with ; cofre, concurrere, to meet ; 
verbs of contending, as contendere, bellare, pfignfre, cert&re; verbs of disagree- 
ment, a8 Gifferre, discrep&re, distére, dissentire. Here belongs haerére with the 
Dat., as V., A., IV. 73, which may, however, be a Locative construction. 


Dative and Verbs Compounded with Prepositions. 


347. Many verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, 
ante, con, in, inter, ob, (post), prae, sub, and super, take the 
Dative, especially in moral relations. 

Transitive Verbs have an Accusative case besides. 


Pl8bés ciincta comitils adfuit, C., Planc., 8,21; the entsre commonality 
was present at the.election. Omnis sénsus hominum multd anteocellit s8n- 
sibus béstifrum, C., V.D., 11.57, 145 ; every sense of man ts far superior 
to the senses of beasts. (Ennius) equ! fortis et victdris senectfit! comparat 
suam, C., Cat.M., 5,14; Ennius compares his (old age) to the old age 
of a gallant and winning steed. Imminent duo régte toti Asiae, C., 
Imp., 5,12; two kings are menaces to all Asia. Interes cdnsilits, C., 
Altt., XIV. 22, 2 ; you are in their councils, are privy to their plans. Piger 
ipse sibf obstat, Prov. (311, 2). Omnibus Druidibus praeest finus, Catzs., 
B.G., v1.13, 8 ; at the head of all the Drutds 18 one man, Anatam dva 
gallinis saepe suppdnimus, C., V.D., 11. 48, 124 ; we often put ducks’ eggs 
under hens (for them to hatch). Weque d&esse neque superesse rei pobli- 
cae vold, C. (PoLLIo), Fam., x. 33, 5; no life that 18 not true to the state, 
no life that outlives the state’s—that 13 my motto. 


Remarks.—1. The Dat. is found, as a rule, only when these verbs 
are used in a transferred sense. In a local sense the preposition should 
be employed, although even classica] Latin is not wholly consistent in 
this matter. In poetry and later prose the Dat. is extended even to 
the local signification. In early Latin the repetition of the preposition 
is the rule. | 

So incumberein gladium, C., Znv., 11. 51, 154, to fall upon one’s sword. 

2. The principal intrans. verbs with the Dat. in classical Latin are: 

Aocédere (fo join, or, to be added ; otherwise usually preposition ad) ; 
accumbere (once in Cic.) ; adesse (also with ad, in, and, in PLavut., apud); 
adhaeréscere (ad of local uses) ; arridére (once in Cic.) ; annuere (occa- 
sionally with Acc.); assentir!; assidére; antecddere (also with Acc.) ; 
anteire (also with Acc.) ; antecellere (with Acc. from Livy on) ; con- 
gruere (also with cum); cdnsentire (also with cum) ; cdnstdre ; conventre (/o 
sutt ; with cum, fo agree with, especially in the phrase convenit mihf 
cum aliqud, J agree with) ; illfdere (also with Acc. and occasionally in 
and Acc.) ; impendére (with Acc. is archaic ; occasionally in) ; inc8dere 
(Sauz., Livy, efc.); incidere (twice in Cic.; regularly in); incubare (but 
incumbere regularly with in or ad) ; inease (once in Cic.) ; inhaer6re (occa- 
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sionally ad or in with Abl.) ; inhifre (PLavt. has Aco. only) ; innisef 
(inn&tus) ; Inservire; insinudre (once in C10.; usually in); tsistere 
(locally, in with Abl.; occasionally Acc.) ; inst&re; inv&dere (once in 
Cic.; occasionally Acc.; regularly in); interoSdere ; interourrere ; inter- 
ease (also with in and Abl.); intervenire; obesse; obr&pere (usually in, 
ad); obsistere; obstire; obstrepere; obtingere; obvenfre; obvers&ri; 
ocourrere; occursire; pracst&re; praesid@re; subesse; subvenfre; suc- 
c&édere ; sucoumbere ; sucoréscere (once in CiIc.) ; succurrere; superesse, 
3. The same variety of construction is found with transitive verbs, in 
_ composition. 
4. After the analogy of praest&re, excellere, fo excel, is also found 
with the Dative. 
5. Some trans. verbs, compounded with dé and ex (rarely with ab), 
take the Dat., but it properly comes under 845. 
Cacsar Déiotard tetrarchian Sripuit, eidemque détrixit Armeniam, Cf. 
C., Div., 11. 37,79; Caesar wrested from Dejotarus his tetrarchy, and 
stripped from him Armenia. 


Dative with Verbs of Giving and Putting. 


_ $48. A few verbs, chiefly of Giving and Putting, take a 
Dative with an Accusative, or an Accusative with an Abla- 
tive, according to the conception. 


Praedam militibus dinat, Caes., B.G., vu. 11, 9; iran the booly 
to the soldsers. But Rubrium ocordnk& dtmsstt, C., Verr. 11. 80, 185; thou 
didst present Rubrius with a crown. 

N&tira corpus animd ciroumdedit, Sen., #.., 92,18; Nature has put 
a body around the mind. But Deus animum ciroumdedit corpore, Cf. C., 
Tim., 6,20; God has surrounded the mind with a body. 

RemaRks.—1. These are: aspergere, fo besprinkle and to sprinkle on ; 
circumdare, circumfandere, to surround.; dOnire, fo present ; impertire, to 
endow and fo give ; induere, fo clothe and to put on; exuere, to strip of 
and (fo strip off ; interelfidere, to shut off ; misc&re, fo miz and to miz in. 

2. In general, classical Latin here prefers the Dat. of the person, 
but no fixed rule is followed. 


Dative of Possessor. 


349. Esse, fo be, with the Dative, denotes an inner connec- 
tion between its subject and the Dative, and is commonly 
translated by the verb fo have: 


[Contréversia] mihf fuit cam avunonld tud, C., F¥n., m1. 2,6; J had a 
debate uith your uncle. An nescis long&s régibus esse manfis} Ov., Her., 
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XVI. 166 ; or perhaps you do not know that kings have long arms ? 
Compare nin habet, ut putdmas, fortfina longés mantis, Sen., 1.H., 82, 5. 

- Remarxs.—1z. The predicate of esse, with the Dat., is translated in 
the ordinary manner : Caesar amicus est mihf, Caesar isa friend to me 
(amicus mens, My freend, friend of MINE). 

' @. The Dat. is never simply equivalent to the Genitive. ‘The Dat. is 
the Person interested in the Possession, hence the Possession is em- 
phatic; the Gen. characterizes the Possession by the Possessor, hence the 
Possessor isemphatic. The Gen. isthe permanent Possessor, or owner; 
the Dat. is the temporary Possessor. The one may include the other: 

LatinI conoSdunt Rémam caput Latid esse, Cf. L., vit. 4,5; the Latins © 
concede that Latium has tis capital in Rome. (Latif: that Latiun’s 

capital ts Rome.) 
4, Possession of qualities is expressed by ease with in and the Abl., 
by inesse with Dat. or with in, or by some other turn : 

Fuit mirificus in Crassd pudor, C., Or., 1. 26, 122 (346). Cimdn hab&Sbat 
satis Sloquentiae, Nrer., v.2, 1; Cimon had eloquence enough. 

SaL.ust introduces the Dat. also for these relations. 

4. Abesse and déesse, to be wanting, to fatl, take also the Dat. of 
Possessor. 

5. The Dat. of the person is regular with the phrases ndmen (odgnbd- 
men) est, inditum est, efc. Here the name is in the Nom. in apposition 
to nimen, in the best usage. Rarely in Cickro, once in SaLLust, never 
in CaEsak, more often in early and post-Ciceronian Latin, the name is 
found in the Dat.; either by attraction with the Dat. of the person 
or on the analogy of the Double Dative. The Appositional Genitive 
(361) is first cited from VeLLeius. The undeclined Nom. after an 
active verb appears first in Ovip; then in SUETONIUs. 

Fins aquae dulois, cul ndmen Arethfisa est, C., Verr., tv. 53,118; a 
fSountatn of sweet water named Arethusa. Apolloddrus, cul Pyragrd cdg- 
nimen est, C., Verr., 11. 31, 74; Apollodorus, surnamed Pyragrus ( fire- 
tongs). Nomen Arctird est mihf, Pi., Rud., 5; my name ts Arcturus. 
_ Tibi ndmen insind posuére, H., S., 0. 3, 47 ; they called you “ cracked.” 
(Samnités] Maleventum, cui nunc urbI Beneventum ndmen est, perfigérunt, 
L., 1x. 27, 14; the Samnites fled to Malevenium (Ilcome), a city which 
now bears the name Beneventum (Welcome). Aect&s, cul fécimus ‘ aurea’ 
némen, Ov., M., xv. 96; the age to which we have given the name ‘ Golden.’ 


Dative of Personal Interest. 


_ In {its widest sense this category includes the Dative with Transitive and Intranal- 
tive Verba, already treated, and the Ethical Dative, Dative of Reference, and Dative of 
Agent, to follow. In its narrower sense it applies only to persons or thelr equivalents 
who are essential to, but not necessarily participant in or affected by, the result, and 
differs from the Dative with Transitive and Intransitive Verba, in that the connection 
with the verb is much more remote. 
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$50, 1. The person from whose point of view the action is observed, 
or towards whom it is directed, may be put in the Dative. A conve- 
nient but not exact translation is often the English Possessive (Dativus 
Emergtous). 

EI libenter m8 ad pedés abiécl, Cf. C., Ait, VIII. 9, 1; 1 gladly cast 
myself at his feet. In oduspectum vénerat hostibus, Hirt., vit. 27; he 
had come tnto the sight of the enemy. Tud vird ooulf dolent, Cf. TEr., 
Ph., 1053; your husband's EYES ache; nearer, your husband has a 
pain in his eyes (tal virl ocull, your HUSBAND'S eyes). 

Norr.—This Dative is not common in CicEKo and is not cited for early Latin. But 
it becomes common from Livy on. With Relative and Demonstrative pronouns it is 
often used by Ciceronian and Angustan poets. In the case of many of the examples 
we have parallel constructions with the Gen. of Possessor, which is the norma] usage. 

2. The Dative is.used of the person in whose honor, or interest, or 
_ advantage, or for whose pleasure, an action takes place, or the reverse . 
(Dativus Commodi ef Incommodi) : . 

COnsurréxisse omnés [Lfsandrd] atountur, C., Cat.M., 18, 68; all are 
satd to have risen up together tn honor of Lysander. (Des) nostra 
altaria fimant, V., Hc., 1. 43; our altars smoke én honor of the god. 
81 quid peccat mihi peceat, Ter., Ad., 115; sf he commits a fault, st ¢8 
at my cost. 

Ethical Dative. 


351. The Ethical Dative indicates special interest in the 
action. It may be called the Dative of Feeling, and its use 
is confined to the personal pronouns (Dativus Ethicus.) 


Ta mihf Anténif exempl6 istius aud&ciam défendis! C., Verr., M1. gt, 
213 ; do you defend me (to my face) by Antony’s example that fellow’s 
audactly # Eeoe tibl SSbieus! C., Adf., 1.15 ; here’s your Sebosus / 

‘‘ She’s a civil modest wife, one (I tell you) that will not miss you 
morning nor evening prayer.” —SHAKESPEARE. ~ 

Norrs.—1. This is essentially a colloquialism, common in comedy, especially with 
eoce and em, frequent in CicmRo’s letters, occasionally found elsewhere. In poetry, 
notably Augustan, it is almost wholly abeent ; but there are several cases in Honaon. 
CicERo does not use em, Livy does not use eee, 

2. Especially to be noted is sib velle, to want, to mean: Quid tib! vis, Insine, 
C., Or., 11. 67, 200 ; what do you want, madman? Quid volt sibf haeo dritid ? 
Tn. Heaut., 615 ; what does all this holding forth mean ? 


Dative of Reference. 


352, This indicates the person in whose eyes the state- 
ment of the predicate holds good (Dativus Itidtcantis). 

Ut mihf déformis, sic tib! mfignificus, Tac., H., x11.37; to me a 
monster, to yourself a prodigy of splendor. Quintia formisa est multis, 
CaT., 86,1; Quintsa ts a beauty tn the eyes of many. 

15 
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Norr.—This Dative is characteristic of the Augustan poets, but {t is also common 
enough in Cicero and the prose authors. 


353, Noteworthy is the use of this Dative in combination with par- 
ticiples, which shows two varieties, one giving the local point of view, 
the other the mental, both post-Ciceronian and rare. CaEsaR gives 
the first local usage, Livy the first mental. 


[Hd0] est oppidum primum Thessaliae venientibus ab Epird, Caxs., B.C., 
Tit. 80 ; thts ts the first town of Thessaly to those coming (as you come) 
from Epirus, Vere sestimanti, L., xxxvu. 58,8 ; to one whose judg- 
ment was true. 


Norgs.—1. This construction is probably drawn from the Greek, although Virru- 
vius shows several examples. 

2. Certainly Greek is the Dat. of the person with volenti, cupientl!, invitd (est), 
etc., which is found first in SaLiust, once in Lrvy, and sporadically in Tacitus, and 
later. 


Dative of the Agent. 


354. The Dative is used with Passive Verbs, in prose 
chiefly with the Perfect Passive, to show the interest which 
the agent takes in the result. That the person interested is 
the agent is only an inference. (See 215.) 


Mihi rés tota provisa est, C., Verr., 1v. 42,91; I have had the whole 
matter provided for.: Cuf n0n sunt auditae Démosthenis vigiliae? C., 
Tusc., Iv. 19, 44; to whom are not Demosthenes’ long gee a famil- 
tar hearaay P . 7 

Nores.—1. Instances of this Dat. with the Tenses of Continuance are poetical, or 
admit of a different explanation : : 

Barbarus hic ego sum qui non intellegor filll, Ov., 7%., v. 10, 87 ; Tama bar 


barian here because I can't make myself intelligible to any one. 

Whenever an adj. or an equivalent is used, the Dat. Pl. may be an Ablative : 

Sic dissimillimis béetiolis commfiniter cibus quaeritur, C., N.D., 1. 48, 128 ; 
80, though these little creatures are so very unlike, their food is sought in common. Car- 
mina quae scribuntur aquae potoribus, H., Zp., 1. 19,8; poems which are written 
when people are water-drinkers. C6na ministratur pueris tribus, H., 9., 1.6, 116 ; 
Dinner is served, (the waiters being) the waiters are (bat) three. 

2. This Dat. is rare in early Latin, rare, if ever, in CarsaR, not uncommon in CICERO. 
But it is mach liked by the poets and by some prose writers, notably by Tacirus. 


355. The agent of the Gerund and Hewat is put in 
the Dative, at all periods. 


Diligentia praecipud colenda est ndbis, C., Or., 11. 35,148; carefulness 
8 to be cultivated by us first and foremost. Déspéranda tibf salva con- 
cordia soorfi, JuvV., VI. 231 ; you must despair of harmony while Mother- 
in-law’s alive, 
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Remsrx.—To avoid ambiguity, especially when the verb itself takes 
the Dat., the Abl. with ab (&) is employed for the sake of clearness : 

Civibus & vobis clnsulendum, C., Jmp., 2,6; the snterest of the citt- 
zens must be consulted by you. Buppliohtid ab od dbcernenda nf fult, 
C., Ph., X1V. 4, 11. 

Where there is no ambiguity there is no need of ab: 

Linguae moderandum est mihf, PL., Curc., 486 ; I must put bounds to 
my tongue, 

Nors.—Poets are free in their use of this Dative; eo with verbals in bilis; as, 
multisille bonis fiSbilis oocidit, H., O., 1. 24,9; nfilli exdrkbilis, Su. ITA., v. 131. 


Dative of the Object For Which. 


356. Certain verbs take the Dative of the Object For 
Which (to what end), and often at the same time a Dative 
of the Personal Object for Whom, or To Whom. - 


Némin! nieus adventus labdri aut sfimptul fuit, C., Verr.,1.6,16; lo 
no one was my arrival a burden or an expense. Virtfis sdla neque datur 
ddn5 neque accipitur, S., Iug., 85,38 ; virtue alone ts netther given nor 
taken as a present. Habére quacstul rem plblicam turpe est, C., ile Il., 
22,77; it is base to have the state for one’s exchequer. 


REMARKS.—I. Noteworthy i is the legal phrase cal bond! to whom is 
st for an advantage ? = who ts advantaged ? 

2. In the classical times the principal verbs in this soustraslions are 
ease, dare, dflcere, habére, vertere, and a few others which occur less fre- 
quently. Later Latin extends the usage to many other verbs, and 
especially to Gerundive constructions. Dare is used principally in the 
phrase dind dare, 

3. The Double Dative is found principally with esse, but occasion- 
ally with other verbs. Here there seems to have been a tendency, 
mainly post-Ciceronian, to use the predicative Nom. instead of the 
Dative. Interesting sometimes is the shift in usage ; thus, CicERO says 
est turpitadd, Neros, fait tarpitfiding. 

Nores.—1. In the same category, but with the idea of finality more clearly indi- 
cated, are the agricultural usages, alimentd serere, conditul legere ; the medical, 
remedid adhibé@re ; the military terme, praesidid, auxilid, mittere, esse, eéc. 

2. With Livy we notice the great extension of thie Dat. with verbs of seeking, chooe- 
ing, etc., where clasaical Latin would prefer some other construction. So looum Insi- 
difs (Insidigrum is classical) circumspect&re Poenus coepit, L., xx1. 53,11. Tact- 
TUs goes furthest in such usages. Cazsar, however, shows a few instances (B. G., 1. 

8). 
ee The Final Dative with intrans. verbs is military and rare. So canere, 
lo sound a retreat, is found first in Cazs., B.G., vit. 47. Sa Lust shows a few exam- - 
ples. The Dat., with similar substantives, is an extension, and is very rare. CicgRo, 
Ph., Xi. 7, 15, says receptul signum, 
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4. The origin of this usage may have been mercantile (Key). Ia English we treat 
Profit and Loes as persons : Quem fors diérum cumque dabit lucrd appine, H., 0. 
1.9,14; ‘* Huery day that Fate shall give, set down to Profit.” 

On the Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive in a similar sense, see 429. 


Dative with Derivative Substantives.: 


357. A few derivative substantives take the Dative of their 
primitives : — 

Iastitia est obtemper&tid légibus, C., Leg., 1. 15, 42 ; justice is obeds- 
ence fo the laws. 

Nots.—We find a few examples in PLaurus, several in Cickro, and only sporadi- 


cally elsewhere. Usually the verbal force is very prominent in the substantives ; as, 
insidiis cOnsull m&toirare, 8., C., 32, 2. 


Local Dative, 


358. The Dative is used in poetry to denote the place 
whither. 


Karthigin{ iam ndn ego nfintids mittam superbie, H., O., 1v. 4, 69; 
to Carthage no more shall I send haughty tidings. Iam satis terris nivis 
atque dirae grandinis misit pater, H., 0.,1.2,1; full, full enough of snow 
and dire hatl the Sire hath sent the Land. 


Notrgs.—1. This construction begins with Accrus, and is not uncommon in the 
Augustan poets. No examples are cited from PLautus or TERENCE, hence the infer- 
ence is fair that it was not a colloquialism. As a poetical construction it seems to have 
sprung from personification. 

2. Occasionally the substantive is also thus construed ; as in the facilis déec8nsus 


Avernd of Verer (A., vi. 126). 

The extreme is reached when the Dative follows fre and the like : 

It cael} climorque virum clangorque tub&rum, V., 4., x1. 192; mounis to 
High Heaven warriors’ shout and trumpets’ blare. 

3. Tendere manfis has a few times, even in CiceRo and Carsar, the Dat. of the 
person, which is sometimes referred to this head. But the usual construction is ad, 

Mitrés familiae Rém&nis dé mfird manfis tendébant, Cazs., B.G., vit. 48. 


Dative with Adjectives. 


“$59, Adjectives of Likeness, Fitness, Friendliness, Nise! 
ness, and the like, with their opposites, take the Dative : 


Canis similis lupd est, C., V.D., 1. 395,97 ; the dog 13 like unto the wolf. 
Castris iddneus locus, Cars., B.G., VI. 10,2; @ place suttable for a camp. 
Ttile est ref pfiblicae ndbilés hominés esse dignts maibribus suis, C., Sest., 

9g, 21; tt 18 to the advantage of the state that men of rank should be 
worthy of their ancestors. Vir mih{ amicissimus, Q. Fabricius, C., Sest., 
35, 75; my very great friend, Q. Fabricius. Proxumus sum egomet mihi, 
TeR., And., 636 ; myself am nearest fo me. Omn{ aetéti mors est com- 
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minis, Cf. C., Cat. M., 19, 68; death ts common to every time of Isfe. 
(Téatis) id dicit quod illf causae m&ximé est aliénum, C., Cacc., 9, 24 ; the 
witness says what ts especially damaging to that case (side). 

RemabKs.—1. Many adjectives which belong to this class are used 
also as substantives, and as such are construed with the Genitive: 
amicus, friend ; affinis, conneciton ; aequilis, contemporary; aliinus 
(rare), foreign, strange ; odgnitus, kinsman ; commfinis, common ; con- 
trérius, opposite ; pir, match ; proprius, peciliaris, o1on, peculiar ; similis, 
like (‘‘ we ne’er shall look upon Ats iske again ”), especially of gods and 
men, and regularly with personal pronouns, and in early Latin ; sacer, 
set apart, sacred ; superstes (rare), survivor. Comparatives have regu- 
larly the Dative ; Superlatives vary. 

[Ile], cflius paucds parés haco civitas tulit, C., Pis., 4,8; (he “ies aman 
Sew of whose peers the state hath borne. Utinam té nin sdlum vitae, sed 
etiam dignitaétis meae superstitem reliquissem, C., 9./., 1.3, 1; would 
that I had left thee survivor not only of my life but also of my position. 

2. The olject toward which is expressed by the Acc, with in, erga, 
adversus : 

Manlius (fait) sevérus in fllium, C., Off., m1. 31, 112.; Manlius was severe 
toward his son. MB ease scit ste5 erg& benivolum, Px., Capt., 350; he 
knows that I am kindly disposed toward him. Vir adversus merita 
Cacsaris ingritissimus, Cf. VELL., 11. 69,1; @ man most ungrateful tow- 
ards Caesar's services (to him). 

3. The object for which may be expressed by the Acc. with ad, fo: 

Homd ad nfillam rem ftilis, C., Off, 111.6,28; a@ good-for-nothing 
Sellow. 

This is the more common construction with adjectives of Fitness. 

Norgs.—1. Proplor, nearer, proximus, next, are also construed (like prope, near) 
occasionally with the Acc. (principally by Cagsar, SaL.ust, Livy), the adverbial 
forms also with the Abl. with ab, of’: 


Crassus proximns mare Soeanum hiemfrat, Cazs., B.G., 111.7, 2; Crassus had 
wintered next the ocean. Ia propius fidem est, L., 11. 41,11; that is nearer delie/, 
Le., more likely. 

2. Aliénus, foreign, strange, is also construed with the Abl., with or without 
ab (&) ; so commonly absonus. 

Homd sum, hfim&nf nfl & m8 aliénum putd, Tsr., Heaut., 77; Jama man, 
and nothing that pertains (ov man do I consider foreign to mé. 

3. Ifinctus, conifinctus, joined, are also construed frequently with oum and the 
Abi.; sometimes with the Abl. only : improbit&s soelere ifincta, C., Or., 11. 58, 287. 

4. Similis is said to be used with the Gen. when the likeness is general and com- 
prehensive ; with the Dat. when it {s conditional or partial ; hence, in classical prose, 
ulways véri simile, Livy being the first to say vérd simile, 

5. Adversus, opponent, seems to be construed with the Gen. once in Sat.ust (C., 
§2, 7) and once in QuINTILIAN (xn. 1.2). Invidus, envious, is cited with the Gen. 
once in CicgRo (Fiac., 1, 2), then not till late Latin ; with the Dat. it is poetical ; other- 
wiee the possessive pronoun {is used, as tul invids (C., Fam.,1.4,2). Pronus, 
inclined, with the Dat., occurs in Satiust (/ug., 124, 2), then not till Tacitus; the 
usual construction isad, Intentus, intent upon, has Abi. in Sat.ust (C., 2, 9, ofc.) ; 
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otherwise Dat., or ad (in) with Acc. Notice the use of versus with Dat. in Tac., 
Ann., 1. 66,2; some other examples are doubtful. 
6. In poetry, Idem, te same, is often construed after Greek analogy, with the Dative, 
Invitum qui servat idem facit occldenti, H., A.P, 467 ; he who saves a man's 
fe) against his will does the same thing as one who kills him (as if he had killed him). 
7. Adverbs of similar meaning sometimes take the Dative: Congruenter natfirae 
convenienterque vivere, C., Fin., ut. 7, 26. 


Il. Internal Change. 


Genitive. 


360. 1. The Genitive Case is the Case of the Complement, 
and is akin to the Adjective, with which it is often parallel. 
It is the substantive form of the Specific Characteristic. 


The chief English representatives of the Genitive are : 

(a) The Possessive case : Domus régis, the king’s palace. 

(b) The Objective case with of : Domus régis, the palace of the king. 

(c) Substantives used as adjectives or in composition : Arbor abietis, 
jir-tree. 

REMARKS.—1. Other prepositions than of are not unfrequently used, 
especially with the Objective Genitive. (363, R. 1.) 

Patriae quis exsul a8 quoque figit? H., 0.,11. 16,19; what exile FROM 
his country ever fled himself as well f Boidrum trinmpht spem collégae 
reliquit, L., xxx. 37, 10; he left the hope of a triumph over the Bott 
to his colleague. 

Via mortis may be considered the way (mode) of death or the death- 
path, instead of via ad mortem (L., xxiv. 4, 14). 

2. An abstract substantive with the Gen. is often to be translated 
as an attribute : 

Vern! temporis suavitis, C., Cat.M., 19, 70; the sweet spring-time. 
Fontium gelidae perennitatés, C., V.D., 11. 39, 98 ; cool springs that never 
fatl. _Compare S., C., 8, 3. | | 

And, on the other hand, the predicative attribute is often to be 
translated as an abstract substantive with of : 

Ante Romam conditam, before the founding of Rome. (325, RB. 3.) 

Notice also hic metus, this fear = fear of this, and kindred expres- 
sions : Quam similitidinem — cfius ref similitidinem, C., V.D., 11. 10, 27. 


2. The Genitive is employed : 

I. and II. Chiefly as the complement of Substantives and 
Adjectives. 

IIT. Occasionally as the complement of Verbs. 


Nore.—As the Accusative forms a complex with the verb, 60 the Genitive forms a 
complex with the Substantive or equivalent. No logical distribution can be wholly 
satisfactory, and the following arrangement has regard to convenience. 
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I. GENITIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 
| Adnominal Genitive. 
Appositive Genitive, or Genitive of Specification. 
361. The Genitive is sometimes used to specify the con- 
tents of generic words instead of Apposition in the same 
case ; there are two varieties : 


1. Appositional Genttive.-—Genitive after such words as, vax, exprea- 
ston ; nOmen, name, noun ; verbum, word, verb ; rts, thing, etc. 

Women amicitiae, C., Fen., 1. 24, 78; the name friendship. 

2. Hpexegetical Genttive.—Genitive after such words as genus, class ; 
vitium, vice ; culpa, fault, etc. 

[Virttités] oontinentiae, gravit&tis, ifistitiae, fidel, C., Mur., 10, 28 ; the 
virtues of self-control, earnestness, Justice, honor. 

Norgs.—1. The former variety is very rare in Cicero, the latter much more com- 
mon. A special variety is the use of the Gen. after such words as urbs, oppidum, 
fifimen, cfc. This is not found in PLaurus and TERENCE, occurs perhaps but once 
in CIcERO, and seems to be confined to a few cases in poetry and later prose. Often 
personification is at work ; thus, in fOns Tim&vI (V., A., 1.244), Tim&vus is a river 
god, and fons is not equal to Tim&vus. 

2. Examples like arbor abietis (L., xxv. 3, 4), fr-tree ; arbor fio! (CY. C., Fiac., 
17, 41), fig-tree, elc., occur only here and there. 

8. Colloquial, and probably belonging here, are: soelus virl (Pu., M.G., 1434), @ 
scoundrel qf aman; fligitium hominis (PL., Asin., 473), a scamp of a fellor, and 
the like. Quaedam péstés hominum, C., Yam., v. 8,2; certain pestilent fellows. 


Possessive Genitive, or Genitive of Property. 

362. The Possessive Genitive is the substantive form of an 
adjective attribute with which it is often parallel ; it is used 
only of the Third Person. 

Domus régis = domus régia, ‘he palace of the king, the king's palace = = 
the royal palace. 

Remarks.—1. The Possession in the First and Second Person (and 
in the Reflexive) is indicated by the Possessive Pronouns (until after 
Livy): amfous meus, a friend of mine ; gladius tuus, a sword of thine. 
But when omnium is added, vestrum and nostrum are used; &ris et fools 
omnium nostrum inimfous, C., Ph., x1. 4,10. Sometimes the adjective 
form is preferred also in the Third Person: canis alignus, a strange dog, 
another man’s dog ; filius erflis, master’s son. 

2. The attention of the student is called to the variety of forms 
which possession may take. Statua Myrénis, Afyron’s statue, may mean: 
1. A statue which Myron owns; 2. Which Myron has made; 8. Which 
represents Myron. 

3. Sometimes the governing word is omitted, where it can be easily 
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supplied, so especially aed& or templum, after ad, and less often after 
other prepositions : Pecfinia utinam ad Opis manéret, C., Ph.,1. 7,17; 
would that the money were sttll at Ops’s (temple). 

Norzs.—1. The Family Genitive, as Hasdrubal Gisgtnis (L., xxvu., r2, 13), 
Gisgo’s Hasdrubal, Hasdrubal, Gisgo's son (as it were, Hasdrubal O° Gisgo), Hectoris 
Andromach (V., A., 111. 319), Hector’s (wife) Andromache, is found twice only in 
Cicero, otherwise it is poetical and post-Ciceronian. Servos, however, is regularly 
omitted ; Flaccus Claudi, Flaccus, Claudius’ slave. 

2. The Chorographic (geographic) Genitive is rare and post-Ciceronian: R&xs 
Chalcidem Euboeae vénit, L., xxvii. 30,7; the king came to Chalcis of (in) Huboea. 

The Chorographic Genitive is not found with persons. Here an adjective or a prep- 
ositional phrase is necessary : Thalds Milésius, or ex Mi18td, Thales of Miletus. 


_ Active and Passive Genitive. 


863. When the substantive on which the Genitive depends 
contains the idea of an action (ndmen Actidnis), the possession 
may be active or passive. Hence the division into 

1. The Active or Subjective Genitive: amor Del, ¢he love 
of God, the love which God feels (God loves); patriae beneficia, 
the benefits of (conferred by) one’s country (376, R. 2). 

2. Passive or Objective Genitive: amor Dei, Jove of God, 
love toward God (God is loved). 


Remarxs.—1. The English form in of is used either actively or pas- 
sively : the love of women. Hence, to avoid ambiguity, other preposi- 
tions than of are often substituted for the Passive Genitive, such as for, 
toward, and the like. So, also, sometimes in Latin, especially in Livy, 
and later Historians generally: 

Volunt&s Servilil erg&i Caesarem, Cf. C., Q.F’., 111. 1. 6, 26; the good- 
will of Serviltus toward Caesar. Odium in bonds inveteratum, C., Vat., 
3, 6 ; deep-seated hate toward the conservatives. 

2. Both Genitives may be connected with the same substantive: 


Veterés Helvétidram inifiriae popul! Roménl, Cf. Cazs., B.G., 1. 30, 2 ; 
the ancient injuries of the Roman people by the Helvetsans. 


Notr.—The use of the Genitive with substantives whose corresponding verbs take 
other cases than the Accusative, gradually increases in Latin, beginning with the 
earliest times, but !t is not very common in the classical language. 


364. The Subjective Genitive, like the Possessive, is used 
only of the Third Person. In the First and Second Persons 
the possessive pronoun is used, thus showing the close rela- 
tionship of Agent and Possessor. 

Amor meus, my love (the love which I feel). Déeiderium tuum, your 
longing (the longing which you feel). 
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Additional] attributives are put in the Genitive (821, p. 2): 
Ifrvi hanc urbem mek finius oper& salvam esse, C., Pis., 3, 6 ; J swore 
that this city owed ste salvation to my exeritons alone. 


ReMake.—Nostrum and vestrum are used as Partitive Genitives: 

Magna pars nostrum, a great part of us ; uterque vestrum, evther (both) 
of you. 

Nostri melior pars means the better part of our being, our better part. 

With omnium, the forms nostrum and vestrum must be used (362, zk. 1). 

Norgs.—1. Occasionally, however, in Latin, as in English, the Gen. {is used instead 
of the possessive pronoun; so Ciczro says splendor vestrum (4 ¢/., vil. 13a, 8), and 
cSnsénsus vestrum (Pr., v.1, 2), and one or two others ; but other examples are very 
rare until after Tactrus, when the Singular forms, after the example of Ovip (M/.,1. 
30), become not uncommon. See 304, 3, N.1. ‘For the life of me” = “for my life.” 

2. On the other hand the Genitives of the personal pronouns arc used regularly as 
the Objective Genitive : 

Amor mei, love tome. DEsiderium tal, longing for thee. Memoria nostri, 
memory Qf us (Our Memory). 

Occasionally the possessive pronoun is used even here ; see 304, 2, n.2, and compare 
‘The deep damnation of Ais taking off.” 


Genitive of Quality. 


865. The Genitive of Quality must always have an adjec- 
tive or its equivalent. 

Vir mignae auctiritatis, Cars., B.G., v. 35,6; a man of great influ- 
ence. Homé nihilf (= nfillius pretif), Pi., B., 1188; a fellow of no ac- 
count. Tridul via, Cags., B.G., 1. 38,1; a three days’ journey. Non 
multi cibf hospitem accipiés, multi ioc!, C., Fam., 1x. 26, 4; you will 
receive a guest who ts a small eater but a great joker. 

Remargs.—r1. The Genitive of Quality, like the adjective, is not 
used with a proper name. Exceptions are very rare in classical Latin 
(Cars., B.G., v. 35, 6, Quintus Lflcinius, dusdem eae) But later they 
are more common. 

2. The Genitive of Quality is less common than the Ablative, being 
used chiefly of the essentials. The Genitive always of Number, Meas- 
ure, Time, Space; the Ablative always of externals, so of parts of the 
body. Often the use seems indifferent. (400.) 


Nors.—The omission of the adjective is not found before ApuLErus, in whom, 
as in English, a man of influence may be for a man of great influence. 


Genltive as a Predicate. 


366. The Genitives of Possession and Quality may be used 
as Predicates. 
Hic versus Plauti nin est, hic est, C., Fam., 1x. 16, 4; this verse ts not 
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by Piautus, thts is, Omnia quae mulieris fuérunt, virl ffunt ddtis ndmine, 
C., Top., 1v. 23; everything that was the woman’s becomes. the husband's 
under the titleof dowry. Virtts tantrum virium est ut sd ipsa tueatur, C., 
Tuse., Vv. 1,2; virtue is of such strength as to be her own protector. 


Remarxs.—1. The Possession appears in a variety of forms, and 
takes a variety of translations : 


Hfius erd vivus, mortuus hfiius erd, Prop., 11.15, 35: hers I shall be, 
living ; dead, hers I shall be. Wolae senditus Rim&ndrum, plébs Hanni- 
balis erat, L., xx111. 39, 7; at Nola the senate was (on the side) of the 
Romans, the common folk (on) Hannibal's. Damn&tid est ifdicum, poena 
légis, C., Sull., 22, 63; condemning ts the judges’ (business), puntshment 
the law’s. Est anim{ ingenuf cul multum débeis eidem plfirimum velle 
débére, C., Fam., 11. 6, 2 ; 1¢ shows the feeling of a gentleman to be will- 
ang to owe very much to him to whom you already owe much. Pau- 
peris est numerére pecus, Ov., ., x11I. 823 ; 88 only the poor man that 
counts his flock (‘tvs the mark of a poor man to count the flock). 

Observe the special variety, Genttivus Auctdris : Is [Heroulés} dic8- 
batur esse Myrdnis, C., Verr., 1v. 3,5; that (statue of) Hercules was said 
to be Myron’s (work), by Myron. 

So also with facere, o make (cause to be), which is common in Livy 
especially : 

Roéminae dicidnis facere, L., xxi. 60, 3; fo bring sindiee the Roman 
sway. Summum imperium in orbe terrdrum Macedonum fécerant, L., xLv. 
7,3; the paramount authority of the world they had brought (into the 
hands) of the Macedomans. 

2. For the personal representative of a quality, the quality itself may 
be used sometimes with but little difference, as : stultitiae est, 1 1s the 
part of folly ; stulti est, c¢ 13 the part of a fool. So, too, stultum est, 
at ts foolish. But when the adj. is of the Third Declension, the neuter 
should not be used, except in combination with an adj. of the Second. 

Tempor! cBdere semper sapientis est habitum, C., Fam., Iv. 9, 2; fo yteld 
to the pressure of the times has always been held wise. Pigrum et iners 
vidétur sfidire adquirere quod possis sanguine parare, Tac., G., 14, 17; st 
is thought slow and spiritless to acquire by sweat what you can get by 
blood. 
Some combinations become phraseological, as: odnsuétidinis, moiris 
est (the latter post-classical), s¢ +8 the custom. 

3. The same methods of translation apply to the Possessive Pro- 
noun in the Predicate (‘‘ Vengeance is mine”) : meum est, st 18 my 
property, business, way. 

Non est mentiri meum, Ter., Heaui., 549 ; lying 1s not my way (I do 
not lie). His tantis in rébus est tuum vidére, quid agé&tur, C., Mur., 38, 
83 ; in this important crisis it 1s your business to see what 18 to be done. 
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Partitive Genitive. 


367. The Partitive Genitive stands for the Whole to which 
a Part belongs. It is therefore but an extension of the Pos- 
sessive Genitive. It may be used with any word that involves 
partition, and has the following varieties (368-372) : 


368. The Partitive Genitive is used with eubstantives of 
Quantity, Number, Weight. 

Maximus vini numerus fait, permignum pondus argenti, C., Ph., 11. 27, 
66 ; there was a large amount of wine, an enormous mass of silver. In 
iagerd Leontini agri medimnum tritio! seritur, C. Verr., 111. 47,112; ona 
juger of the Leontine territory a medimnus of wheat ts sown. Campind- 
rum &lam, quingentis fers equités excédere acié iubet, L., x. 29, 2 ; he or- 
ders a squadron of Campantans, about 500 horsemen, to leave the line, 

Remuark.—This is sometimes called the Genstivus Generts, Whether 
the conception be partitive or not, depends on circumstances, 

Medimnus tritici, a medimnus of wheat, may be a medimnus of 
wHraT (Genttivus Generis) or a MEDIMNUS of wheat (Partilive). 

Nors.—The reversed construction is occasionally found. Sex di& ad eam rem 


cdnficiendam spatil pdstulant, Cazs., B.C., 1. 3,6, instead of spatium sex diérum. 
369. The Partitive Genitive is used with the Neuter Sing- 
ular of the following and kindred words, but only in the 
Nominative or Accusative. 
tantum, 80 much, quantum, as (how ee aliquantum, somethat, 


multum, much, . pltis, more, ‘plirimum, most, 
paulam, Jitéle, minus, /ess, minimum, /east, 
satis, enough, parum, foo I:title, nihil, nothing, 

hdc, ‘his, id, illud, istad, chat, idem, the same, 


quod and quid, whtch and what ? with their compounds, 


Quod in rdbus honestis operae cfiraeque ponétur, id ifire laudabitur, C., 
Off., 1. 6,19 ; what (of) effort and patns shall be bestowed on reputable 
deeds, will receive a just recompense of pratse. Is locus ab omni turbé id 
temporis (336, n. 2) vacuus [erat], C., Fin., v. 1,1; that place was at that 
(point of) time free from anything like a crowd. Satis eloquentiae, 
sapientiae parum, S., (’., 5, 4 ; enough (of) eloquence, of wisdom too little. 


Remarks.—1. Neuter adjectives of the Second Declension can be 
treated as substantives in the Gen.; not so adjectives of the Third, 
except in combination with adjectives of the Second, but here usually 
the Second Declension adjective is attracted : aliquid bonum, or bonf, 
something good ; aliquid memorabile, sumething memorable ; aliquid boni 
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et memorKbilis, something good and memorable (better aliquid bonum et 
memorahbile). 

Quid habet ista rés aut laet&bile aut gloridsum } C., Tuse., 1. 21, 49 
(204, n. 8). 

2. A familiar phrase is: Nihil reliqui facere. 1. Zo leave nothing 
(not a thing). 2. (Occasionally), to leave nothing undone. 

Nores.—1. The conception is often not so mach partitive as characteristic. So 
Quodcumque hic rigni, V., A.,1. 78 ; this realm, what (little) there is of it (what little 
realm I have). Perhaps, too, such combinations as fldgitium hominis may be classed 
under this head. See 361, nN. 8. 

2. The partitive construction, with a preposition, is not found in CiczRro or Carsar, 
but begins with SaL.ust : 

Ad id lool, 8., C., 45,3; ad id locdrum, S., Jug., 63, 6. 


370. The Partitive Genitive is used with numerals, both 


general and special. 
Spectral : 
Centum militum, a hundred (of the) soldiers, a hundred (of) soldiers. 
(Centum miflité, a, the hundred soldiers.) 
Quintus régum, the fifth (of the) king(s). 
(Quintus réx, fhe fifth king. ) 
General : 
Multi militum, many of the soldiers, many soldiers. 
(Multi milités, many soldters.) 


Remarks.—1. The English language commonly omits the partition, 
unless it is especially emphatic : 

Multi ofvium adsunt, many CITIZENS are present. Multi civés adsunt, 
MANY are the cittzens present. 

- 2. When all are embraced, there is no partition in Latin : 

(Nde) trecenti conifirdvimus, L., 11. 12,15; three hundred of us have 
bownd ourselves by an oath. Volnera quae circum plfirima mfiris acc8pit 
patrite, V., A., 11. 277; wounds which he received tn great numbers before 
Ats country’s walls. 

Qui omnés, all of whom. Quot estist how many are (there of) you f 

So always quot, tot, totidem. 

Here the English language familiarly employs the partition. Ex- 
ceptions are very rare. 

3. On mille and mflia, see 298. On prepositions with numerals, see 
372, R. 2. 


371. The Partitive Genitive is used with Pronouns. 


If militum, fhose (of the) soldiers. If milit&s, those soldiers. 

Mi Graecdrum, fhose (of the) Greeks. 

Fidénitium qui supersunt, ad urbem Fidénds tendant, I.., 1v. 33, 10 ; the 
surviving Fidenates tuke thetr way to the city of Fidenae. 
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Remarxs.—1. Uterque, ether (both), is commonly used a8 an adjec- 
tive with substantives : uterque obnsul, either consul = both consuls ; as 
a substantive with pronouns, unless a substantive is also used: uterque 
horum, both of these; but uterque ille dux. So, too, with relatives in 
the neuter, and with Plural forms of uterque, concord is the rule. Com- 
pare uterque nostrum, C., Sull., 4, 18, with utrique nds, C., Fam., Xi. 20, 
3. See 292. : 

2. On the use of prepositions instead of the Genitive, see 872, R. 2. 


Norz.—The use of the relative with the Genitive is characteristic of Livy. 
372. The Partitive Genitive is used with Comparatives and 
Superlatives : 


Prior h6ruam in proelid cecidit, Nep., Xx1. 1,2; the former of these fell 
in an engagement. Indus est omnium fifminum m&ximus, C., NV. D., 11. 
52, 180 (211, B. 2). 


REMARKS.—1. When there are only two, the comparative exhausts 
the degrees of comparison (300). . 

2. Instead of the Partitive Genitive with Numerals, Pronouns, Com- 
paratives, and Superlatives, the Abl. may be employed with ex, out of, 
a8, from (especially with proper names and singulars), in, among (rare), 
or the Acc. with inter, among, apud: Gallus provocat finum ex Rdminis, 
the Gaul challenges one of the Romans ; finus dé multis, one of the many 
(the masses) ; Croesus inter régts opulentissimus, Croesus, wealthiest of 
kings. With finus, ex or dé is the more common construction, except 
that when finus is first in a series, the Gen. is common. 

3. On the concord of the Superlative see 211, R. 2. 


Norgs.—1. The Partitive Genitive with positives is occasional in poetry ; in prose 

it begins with Livy and becomes more common later. i 

ur t8, sincte detrum, V., 4.,1v. 576; we follow thee, holy deity. Canum 
d&generés (candam) sub alvom flectunt, Puin., V.H., X1., 50,265; currish dogs 
curl the tail up under the belly. 

9. Substantival nenters, with no idea of qnantity, were rarely followed by the Gen. 
in early Latin. CrceRo shows a few cases of Pinrals of superlatives, and one case of a 
Plural of a comparative in this construction : in interlOra aedium Bullae (Av. rv., 
3,8). Caxsarn shows one case of a positive : in ocoultis ao reconditis templi (2B. C., 
III. 105,5). SaLLust shows the first case of the Singular : in praerupt! montis ex- 
trémd (/ug., 37,4). Then the usage extends and becomes common, especially in Tact- 
gus. In the poets it begins with LUCRETIUS. 

- Ardua dum metuunt &mittant véra vi! (22, N. 2), Luce., I. 660; the while they 
Soar the steeper roud, they miss Ure true. 

So améra cfirfrum, H., 0., rv. 12, 19; bitter elements of cares, bitter cares; strita 
vidrum, V., A., 1. 422 = stritae viae, the paved streets. 

8. The Partitive Genitive is also used with Adverbs of Quantity, Place, Extent : ar- 
mborum edfatim, L., xxvi. 17,7; abundance of arms; ubi terrérum, gentium! 
where in the world ? (Very late Latin, tam temporis, af that time.) The usage with 
hfic, 03, as hfic, ed arro tiae procbssit, he got to this, thut pitch of presumption, 
is a colloquialism, which ne with SaLLust, but is not found in Cicero or CagsaR, 
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Notice especially the phrase : quod (or quoad) dius (facere) possum, as far as J can 
do so; C., Fam., 111. 2,2; Ad., XI. 12,4; Jne., 1, 6, 20. 
4. The Partitive Genitive with proper names is rare, and mostly confined to Livy: 
Consulum Sulpicius in dextrd Poetelius in laevd cornf odnsistunt, L., 1x. 27, 8. 
5. The Partitive Genitive as a Predicate is Greekish : Fi8s ndbilium tf quoque 
fontium, H., 0., 11., 13, 18 ; thou too shalt count among the famous fountains. 


Genitive with Prepositional Substantives. 


373, Causa, gratia, ergd, and instar are construed with the 
Genitive. | 


[Sophistae] quacstiis caus& philosoph&bantur, C., Ac., 11. 23, 72 ; the pro- 
Sessors of wisdom dealt in philosophy for the sake of gain. Ti mé ambris 
magis quam honoris servivisti gratif, EXn., /’., 287 (m.); thou didst save 
ane more for love’s (sake) than (thou didst) for honor's sake. Virtftis 
ergo, C., Opt.Gen., 7, 19; on account of valor. Instar montis equus, V., 
A., 11.15; @ horse the bigness of a mountain. Platd mihi finus instar est 
omnium, C., Br., 51,191; Plato by himself is in my eyes worth them all. 


REMARKS.—1. Caus& and gr&tif, for the sake, commonly follow the 
Gen. in classical Latin and also in the Jurists. In Livy and later they 
often precede. Ergd, on account, belongs especially to early Latin, 
except in formule and laws, and follows its Genitive. It is rare in the 
poets, Instar is probably a fossilized Infinitive (Inst&re), meaning *‘ the 
equivalent,” whether of size or value. 

2. Except for special] reasons caus&i takes the possessive pronoun in 
agreement, rather than the personal pronoun in the Genitive; more 
rarely gratia: 

Vestr& reique pfiblicae caus&, C., Verr., v. 68,178; for your sake and 
that of the commonwealth. But in antithesis, multa quae nostri caus& 
numquam facerémus, facimus caus amiotrum! C., Lael., 16, 57 (disputed). 


Il. GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 


374, Adjectives of Fulness, of Participation, and of Power, 
of Knowledge and Ignorance, of Desire and Disgust, take 
the Genitive. 


Plénus rimérum, Ter., Hun., 105; full of chinks (‘‘a leaky vessel ”’). 
Particeps cdnsilif, C., Sull., 4,12; a sharer in the plan. Mentis compos, 
C., Ph., 11. 38, 97; tn possession of (one’s) mind. Multérum rerum peritus, 
C., Font., 11,25; versed in many things. Cupidus peciniae, C's. C., 
Verr., 1. 3,8; grasping after money. Féstidideus Latinirum (litterarum), 
C., Br., 70, 247; too dainty for Latin. Omnium rérum inscius, C., Br., 
85, 292; a universal cgnoramus. Cfir non ut plénus vitae conviva recédis ft 
LUuCcR., 111. 938 (273). Sitque memor nostri neone, referte mihi, Ov., 7'r., Iv. 
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3, 10 (204, n. 7). COnscia m&ns récti Famae mend&cia risit, Ov., F’., 1V. 311 
(880, R.). Agrioolam laudat ifris 18gumque perftus, H., S., 1. 1,9; the hus- 
bandman(’s lot) ts pratsed by the counsel learned in the law. Omnés im- 
memorem benefici! ddérunt, C., Off., 11. 18, 68 ; all hate a man who has no 
memory for kindness. (Béstiae) sunt ratiinis et dritiinis expertés, C., Of,., 
1. 16, 50; beasts are devoid of reason and speech (lack discourse of reason). 
Omnia plana oinsiliirum, ininis. verbdrum vidémus, C., Or., 1.9, 37; we see 
a world that ts full of wise measures, void of eloquence. Gallia frigum 
fertilis fait, L., v. 34,2; Gaul was productive of grain. 

Nores.—1. Of adjectives of Fulness, with the Gen., only plénus, replétus, inops, 
and in&nis are classical and common ; single inetances are found of lfbe pro- 
fisus, in Sariust (C., 7,6; 5,4), and ‘1eifinus occurs once In Ciczro. Priautus also 
uses Onustus and prédigus, Poets and later prose writers are free. Plénus occurs 
"very rarely with the Abi. in Cicezo and Cazsak, more often in Livy. Refertus is 
used by CicERo usually with the Abl. of the Thing and with the Gen. of the 
Person. : 

2. Participation: Classical are partioeps, expers, oOnsors, with some adjectives 
expressing guilt, as maniféstus (archaic), affinis, reus. Of these particeps takes 
also the Dat. in post-classica] Latin, and expers has also the Abl. (not classical) from: 
Piavutus on. (SeeS., C., 33,1.) Affinis has the Dat. in Livr, in local sense also in 
Cicero ; reus takes Abi. or d6, 

8. Power: Compos alone is classical, and is occasionally found with Abl. in SaL- 
Lust, VERatL, Livy. Poténs is found in PLaurvs, the poeta, and post-classical prose ; 
impos in Piaurvs, and then not until Sxnzca. 

4. Knowledge and Ignorance; Classical are some eighteen. Of these peritus has 
also Abl., and rarely ad; Insuétus takcs also Dat. as well as d&; prfidéns has also 
ad; radis has Abi. with in more often than the Gen. in CiczRo, bat also ad. Ante- 
classical Latin shows a few more adjectives. 

5. Desire and Disgust : Classical are avidus, cupidus, fistidideus, studideus. 
Of these avidus has also in with Acc. and with Abl.; studi8eus has Dat. in PLavros 
(#f.G., 80x) ; single examples are cited withad andin, Fistididsus occurs but once 
in CicERo (eee above) ; see H., 0., 111. 2, 87. 

6. In later Latin and in the poets almost all adjectives that denote an affection of the 
mind take a Gen. of the Thing to which the affection refers, where model prose requires 
the Abl. or a preposition: oSnsilif ambiguus, Tac., H.,1v.21; doubtful of purpose. 
Ingritus salfitis, V.,.A., x. 665. 

The analogy of these adjectives is followed by others, so that the Gen. becomes a 
complement to the adjective, just as it is to the corresponding substantive. 

Integer vitae, H., 0.,1.22,1; spotless of life ; like integrit&s vitae, (Compare 
fim et fortfinis integer, 8., H., 11. 41,5 D; in fame and fortunes intact.) 

7. The seat of the fecling is also put in the Gen., chiefly with animf and ingenil 
(which were probably Locatives originally). Aeger animl, L.,1. 58,9; sick at heart, 
heartsick. Aud&x ingenil, Star., ., 111. 2,64; daring of disposition, The Pl. is 
animis. 

8. The Gen. with adjectives involving Separation instead of the Abl. (390, 3) begins 
with the Augustan poets ; though SaL.ust shows nfidus and vacuus (Jug., 79,6; go, 
1); Mber labdrum, H., A.P., 212. 

9. Classical Latin uses certus with Gen. only in the phrase certiirem facere, /o 
inform, which has also dé (always in Carsar). 

10. Dignus, worthy, and indignus, unworthy, with Gen. are poetical and rare. 

11. On aliénus, strange, see 359,N.2. On aequélis, oommfinis, oOnscius, con 
trarius, pir, proprius, similis, superstes, and the like, see 359, R, 1. 
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Genitive with Verbals. 


- 876: Some Present Participles take the Genitive when they 
lose their verbal nature ; and so occasionally do verbals in 
-AX in poetry and later prose. 


(Epaminind&s) erat aded véritadtis diligéns ut né iocd quidem mentirétur, 
Nep., xv. 3, 1; Hpaminondas was so careful (such a lover) of the truth 
as not to tell lies even in jest. Omnium odnsénsfi capix imperif nisi im- 
perisset, Tac., H.,1.49; dy penis consent capable of empire, had 
he not become emperor. 


Nores.—1. The participle is transient ; the siete permanent. The simple test 
is the substitution of the relative and the verb: amfnsg (participle), loving (who ts 
loving) ; amins (adjective), fond, (substantive), lover; patiéns (participle), bearing 
(who ts bearing) ; patiéns (adjective), enduring, (substantive), a sufferer. 

2. Ante-classical Latin shows only amf&ns, cupiéns, concupiéns, fagit&ns, 
geréns, persequéns, sciéns, temperfins. CiczRo carries the usage very far, and it is 
characteristic of hia style. Cagsar, on the other hand, has very few cases (B. C., 1. 69, 3). 

Cicrro also shows the first case of a Gen. after a compared participle. Sumus 
natfirsd appetentissim! honest&tis, C., 7wec., m. 24,58. These participles can also 
revert to the verbal constructions. 

8. Of verbals with the Gen., PLautus shows one example : mend&x (Asin., 855) ; 
CicERo perhaps one: rap&x (ZLael., 14,50). The usage in later Latin and the poets is 
confined at most to about one dozen verbals. 


Ill. GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 
Genitive with Verbs of Memory. 


376. Verbs of Reminding, acc and Forgetting, 
take the Genitive. 


T8 veteris amicitiae Selnbanthedk [C.] ad Her., 1v. 24,88; he reminded 
you of your old friendship. Est proprium stultitiae aliérum vitia cernere, 
oblivisc! sudrum, C., Z'wsc., uL. 30, 73; the fact 18, 1t shows a fool to have 
keen eyes for the faults of others, to forget one’s own. Ipse iubet mortis 
t8 meminisse deus, MakT., 11. 59; a god himself bids you remember death. 


Remarxs.—1. Verbs of Reminding take more often the Abl. with 
dé (so regularly in Cicero), and the Acc. neut. of a pronoun or Nu- 
meral adjective. Tacitus alone uses monére with the Gen. (Ann., T. 
67, 1). 

. Ord ut Terentiam monedtis dé téstimentd, C., Ait, x1. 16,5; I beg you 
‘to put Terentia in mind of the will. Discipulds id finum moned, Qurnr., 
11. g, 1 (838, 1). 

2. Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting also take the Acc., espe- 

cially of Things : 
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Haec Slim meminisse iuvabit, V., A., 1.203 ; to remember these things 
one day will give us pleasure. Qui sunt bon! civés, nisi qui patriae bene- 
ficia meminérunt ? C., Fianc., 33, 80 ; who are good citizens except those 
who remember the benefits soared by their country # Oblivisct nihil 
solés nisi inifirids, C., Lég., 12, 35 ; you are. wont to forget nothing except | 
injuries. 

Reoordor (literally = J bring to heart, to mind) is construed with the 
Acc. of the Thing, except in three passages from Cicero ; d8 is found 
with Persons. 

Et vioem Anchisae migni vsltaiaaes recordor, V., .A., Vill. 156; and I 
recall (call.to mind) the voice and countenance of Anchtses the Great. 

Memin!, I bear in mend, J (am old enough to) remember, takes the 
Accusative : 

[Antipatrum] ti prob’ meministi, C., Or., m1. 50,194; you remember 
Antipater very well. 

3. Venit mih! in mentem, ¢¢ comes tnto (up to) my mind, may be con- 
strued impersonally with the Gen., or personally with a subject ; the 
latter by CiceRo only when the subject is a neuter pronoun. 

Venit mih{ Platénis in mentem, C., Fin., v. 1,2; Plato rises before 
my mind’s eye. 


Genitive with Verbs of Emotion. 

377. Misereor, J pity, takes the Genitive, and miseret, i/ 
moves to pity, paenitet, 1¢ repenis, piget, t¢ irks, pudet, zt 
makes ashamed, taedet and pertaesum est, t¢ ¢:res, take the 
Accusative of the Person Who seats and the Genitive of the 
Exciting Cause. 

Miserémini socidrum, C., Verr.,1. 28,72; ptly your allies ! Suae quem- 
que fortfinae pacnitet, C., Fam., vi. 1,1; each man 18 discontented with 
his lot. M8 n0n sdlum piget stultitiae meae, sed etiam pudet, C., Dom., 
11,29; Lam not only fretted at my folly, but actually ashamed of tt. 

Remarks.—r1. Padet is also used with Gen. of the Person whose 
Presence excites the shame : 

Pudet detrum hominumgue, L., 111. 19, 7; tf t8 a shame in the sight of 
gods and men. 

2. These Impersonals can also have a subject, chiefly a Demon- 
strative or Relative pronoun: Nén t8 haeo pudent? Tzr., Ad., 754 ; do 
not these things put you to the blush ? 

3. Other constructions follow from general rules. So the Inf. 
(422) and quod (542). 

Non m8 vixisse paenitet, C., Cai. /., 23, 84 (540). Quintum paenitet 
quod animum tuum offendit, ((/.C., Aéé., x1. 13,2; Quintus ts sorry that 
he has wounded your feelings. 

16 
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Nores.—1. With the same construction are found misered (early Latin), miseréso3 
(poetical), dispudet (early Latin), distaedet (early Latin), vereor (mostly in = 
Latin), and a few others. 

2. Miserfirf and commiserfrl, (0 pity, commiserate, take Acc. aati: very late 
Latin. 


Genitive with Judicial Verbs. 


The Genitive with Judicial Verbs belongs to the same category as the Genitive with 
Verbs of Rating, both being extensions of the Genitive of Quality. 


378. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and 
Acquitting take the Genitive of the Charge. 


(Miltiadds) accfisitus est préditiinis, Nep.,1.7,5; Mtlittades wae 
accused of treason. [Fannius] C. Verrem Insimulat aviritiae, C., Verr., 
I. 49, 128; Fannius charges Gaius Verres with avarice. Vided nin t8 
absolitum esse improbitatis sed illds damn&tds esse caedis, C., Verr., 1. 28, 
72; I see not that you are acqutited of dishonor, but that they are con- 
vtcted of murder. 


Remarxks.—1. Judicial Verbs include a number of expressions and 
usages. So capi, tenéri, dSprehendi, s6 adstringere, s6 adligdre, 55 obligire 
(ante-classical), and others, mean to be found gutlty ; increp&re, increpi- 
tire, urg&re, déferre, arguere, efc., mean charge. 

So also kindred expressions : reum facere, (0 make a party) to indict, 
to bring an actton against; n®dmen déferre d&, to bring an action 
against ; sacrilegif compertum esse, to be found (gutity) of sacrilege. 

2. For the Gen. of the Charge may be substituted n&dmine or crimine 
with the Gen., or the Abl. with a8: ndmine (crimine) conifiratiinis 
damnére, fo find guilty of conspiracy ; acofis&re d8 vi, of violence (Gen. 
vis rare) ; d8 ven&ficid, of poisoning ; d&’ rébus repetundis, of extortion. 
Pdstuldre always has d8 in Cicero. We find sometimes in with Abl.; 
convictus in crimine, on the charge ; or, inter : inter sicirids damnitus est, 
convicted of homicide (C., Cluent., 7,21; Cf. Ph., 11. 4, 8). 

3. Verbs of Condemning and Acquitting take the Abl. as well as the 
Gen. of the Charge and the Punishment, and always the Abl. of 
the definite Fine ; the indefinite ene, quanti, duplf, quadrupli, efc., is 
in the Genitive. 

Acotisire capitis, or capite, fo bring a capital charge. Damnire capitis, 
‘or capite, to condemn lo death. Damné&ri decem milibus, éo be fined ten 
thousand. 

Multare, fo mtlct, is always construed with the Ablative : - Multare 
pectinié, fo mulct in (of) money. 

Manlius virtfitem filif morte mult&vit, QuINT., v.11,7; Manlins pun 
tshed the valor of his son with death. 

4. Destination and Enforced Labor are expressed by ad or in, but all 
examples are post-classical : damnari ad béstias, /u be condemned (to be 
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thrown) fo wild beasts ; ad (in) metalla, fo the mtnes ; ad (in) opus ptb- 
licum, to hard labor. Wott damnf&ri, to be bound to fulfil a vow, is 
Livian (except Nep., xx. 5, 8, where it has.a different sense). 

5. Verbs of Accusing may have also the Acc. of the Thing and the 
Gen. of the Person : inertiam acofisis aduléscentium, C., Or., 1. 58, 246. 


Genitive with Verbs of Rating and Buying. . 


379. Verbs of Rating and Buying are construed with the 
Genitive of the general value or cost, and the Ablative of the 
particular value or cost. (404.) 

Verbs of Rating are: aestimire, existimi&re (rare), fo value ; putére, 
to reckon; dQloere (rare in CtcERo), fo fake; hab&re, to hold; pendere 
(mostly in Comedy), to weigh ; facere, fo make, put ; esse, to be (worth); 

considered, 


fiert, fo be 

Verbs of Buying are: emere, to buy ; véndere, fo sell ; véntre, to ba 
for sale; stire and oOnst&re, fo cost, fo come fo; prodst&re, lictre, to be 
exposed, left (for sale) ; condticere, to htre ; lookre, to let. 


380. 1. Verbs of Rating take : 


Magni, much, pliris, more, plirim!, m&xim!, most, 
Parvi, little, . minbris, Jess, minim!, least, 
Tanti, tantidem, so quanti (and compounds), nihili, naught. 

much, how much, 


Equivalents of nihilf, nothing, are floocl, a lock of wool, nauel, a trifle, 
assis, a copper, pilf (both in CaTULLus, mainly), and the like, and so also 
hfiius, hat (a snap of the finger), all usually with the negative. 

Dum n& ob malefacta, peream; parvi existumd, PL., Capi., 682, ; 80 
long as tt be not for misdeeds, let me dite ; little do I care. [Volupt&item] 
virtfis minimf facit, C., /in., 11. 13, 42 ; virtue makes very little account 
of the pleasure of the senses. [I0dicés}] rem pOblioam flocof ndn faciunt, 
Cf.C., Aftt., 1v. 15,4; the judges do not care a fig for the State. Non 
habed nauc! Marsum augurem, C., Dev., 1.58, 182; Z do not value a 
Marsian augur a baubee. 


ReMaRK.—Tanti is often used in the sense of operae pretium est = s¢ 
+s worth while. 

Est mibf tanti hflius invidiae tempest&tem subire, C., Caé., 11.7,15; ¢¢ 
48 worth whale (the cost), in my eyes, to bear this storm of odtum., 

Notrs.—1. AestimS js found with the Abl. as well as with the Genitive. So 
aestim&re m&gnd and mignl, to value highly. Cicwro prefers the Ablative. 

2. Observe the phrases: bon{ (aequl bonique) facid (a colloquialism), bon{ oBn- 
euld (an old formala), J put up with, take in good part. Non pénsl habére oon 
fo consider not worth the while, is post-Augustan and rare. ; 
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- 2. Verbs of Buying take tanti, quanti, pliris, and mindris, 
The rest are put in the Ablative. 


Véndd meum (friimentum) nin pltiris quam odter!, fortasse etiam minéris, 
C., Off., ut. 12,51; I sell my corn not dearer than everybody else, per- 
haps even cheaper. Magis illa iuvant quae pliris emuntur, Jov., x1. 16; 
things give more pleasure which are bought for more. Emit (Canius hor- 
tds) tanti quanti Pythius voluit, C., Off., u1.14,59; Cantus bought the 
gardens ai the price Pythius wanted. 

Quanti ofnis? What do you give for your dinner ? 

Quanti habités! What 1s the rent of your lodgings # 

But: 

Parvé famés.cdnstat, mignd fastidiam, Sen., 7. Y., ™ 4; hunger costs 
Usttle, daintiness much. 

An instructive shift: 

Emit? perif hercle: quanti!—Vigint! minis, Ter., Fun.,984; he 
bought her? I’mundone. For how much ?—Twenty minae. 

REMARK.—Bene emere, to buy cheap ; bene véndere, /o sell dear ; male 
emere, fo buy dear ; male véndere, éo sell cheap. So, too, other adverbs: 
molius, optimé, péius, pessimé. 


Genitive with Interest and R&@fert. 


381. Interest and Réfert take a Genitive of the Person, 
seldom of the Thing, concerned. 


Interest omnium récté facere, C., Fin., 11. 22, 72; tt t8 to the interest 
of all to do right. Rafert compositiinis quae quibus antepdnis, Quinr., 
1x. 4, 44; s¢ 48 of tmportance for the arrangement of words, which you 
put before which. 


Instead of the Genitive of the personal pronouns, the 
Ablative Singular feminine of the possessives is employed. 


Mea interest, me& réfert, J am concerned. 


Norrs.—1. Réfert is commonly used absolutely, occasionally with moi, efc., sel- 
dom with the Gen., in the classical language. 

2. Instead of Apposition usc the Relative : 

Vehementer intererat vestré, qui patrés estis, l{berds vestris hic potissi- 
mum discere, PLIN., Ep., tv. 13,4; tt were vastly to the interest Of you parents, that 
your children, if possible, were (aught at home. 

8. The Nom. as a subject is rare, except in Puuovy's Natural History : 

Usque aded magni réfert studium atque voluptas, Lucr., tv. 984. 

Occasionally the Nom. of a neuter pronoun is found : 

Quid (Acc.) tu& id (Nom.) réfert} Trn., Ph., 723; what business is that of yours ? 

4. R&fert is the more ancient, and is employed by the poets (interest is excluded 
from Dactylic poetry by its form) to the end of the classical period. Interest is 
peculiar to prose, employed exclusively by Cazsak, and preferred by CiczRo when a 
complement is added. 
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5. No satisfactory explanation has been given of this construction. One view is 
that me& réfert was originally [ex] me& r& fert (like ex med r& est), it is to my ad- 
vantage, and that the ex was lost. Interest having much the same force, but being 
later in development, took the constructions of r&fert: by false analogy. The Gen. 
would be but parallel to the posscssive. 


$82. 1. The Degree of Concern is expressed by an Adverb, 
Adverbial Accusative, or a Genitive of Value. 


Id me& minum8 réfert, TER., Ad., 881; that makes no difference ai all 
tome. Theodirt! nihil interest, C., Z'usc., 1. 43, 102 ; Jt ts no concern of 
Theodorus. Migni interest me& find nbs esse, C., Ati., xm. 4; tf 18 of 
great importance to me that we be together. 


2. The Object of Concern is commonly put in the Infini- 
tive, Accusative and Infinitive, ut or né with the Subjunc- 
tive, or an Interrogative Sentence. 


Quid Mildnis intererat interfici Clidium? C., Mtl., 13.384; what interest 
had Milo in Clodius’ being killed [Caesar dicere solébat] nin tam sui 
quam ref pfiblicae interesse ut! salvus esset, Suet., Jul., 86 ; Caesar used to 
say that tf was not of so much tmportance to him(self) as to the State 
that his life should be spared. Vestri interest n&8 imperitirem pessim! 
faciant, Tac., H., 1.30; t¢ ts fo your tnterest that the dregs of creation 
do not make the emperor. Quid réfert t&lés versfis qu& voce legantur ? 
Juv., X1.182; what matters st what votce such verses are recited 
with # 


3. The Thing Involved is put in the Accusative with ad: 


Magni ad hondrem nostrum interest quam primum mé ad urbem venire, 
C., Fam., xvi.1,1; tt makes « great difference touching our honor that 
I should come to the city as soon as possible, 


Occasional Uses. 


883, 1. The Genitive is found occasionally with certain Verbs of 
Fulness : in classical Latin principally implare, complére, egére, indigére. 

Pisd multds oddic’s implévit efrum rérum, C., Verr.1. 46,119; reo 
tilled many books full of those things. Virtfis pltirimae comment&titnis 
et exercitaétignis indiget, ('f. C., Fin., 111. 15, 50; virtue stands in need 
of much (very much) study and practice, 

Norgs.—1. Classical Latin shows in all cases the Abl. much more frequently than 
the Gen., except in the case of indig&re, whcre Cicero prefers the Genitive. Livy 
likewise prefers the Gen. with implére. 

2. Ante-classical and poetic are explére (VeRa.), abund&re (Lvc.), scatére 
(Lucr.), saturre (PLaut.), obsaturare (TEx.), carére (Tzr.). Carére and egére 
have the Acc. occasionally in early Latin. 

8. Other Grecisms are labdrum décipitur, H., 0.,u. 13, 88 (reading doubtful). 
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vit populdrum, H., 0., 11.30, 12. Also mfrarf with Gen. in Vena (A., Xt. 
126). Noteworthy is the occasional use of crédere with Gen. in PLautus ; so once 
falli. : 
2. A Genitive of Separation, after the analogy of the Greek, is found 
in a few cases in the poets. 
_ Ut ms omnium iam labdrum levis, PL., Rud. 247; how you relieve me 
at last of all my totls and troubles. Désine mollium tandem queréllarum, 
H., O., 11.9, 17; cease at last from womanish complainings. 

3. The Genitive in Exclamations occurs in a very few instances in 
the poets. Cat., 1x. 5 ; PRop., Iv. (v.) 7, 21 ; compare PL., Moast., 912; 
LuGCAN, II. 45. 

On the Genitive after comparatives, see 296, N. 2. 
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384. The Ablative is the Adverbial, as the Genitive is the 
Adjective case. It contains three elements : 


A. Where? B. Whence? C. Wherewith ? 

In a literal sense, the Ablative is commonly used with prepositions ; 
in a figurative sense, it is commonly used without prepositions. 

A. The Ablative of the Place Where appears in a figurative sense as 
the Ablative of the Time When. ' 

B. The Ablative of the Place Whence appears as: 

1. The Ablative of Origin. 2. The Ablative of Measury. . 

C. The Ablative of ae Thing Wherewith appears in a figurative 
sense, 85 : 

1. The Ablative of Manner. 2. The Ablative of Quality. 3. The 
Ablative of Means. / 

Remarx.—It is impossible to draw the line of demarcation with 
absolute exactness. So the Ablative of Cause may be derived from any 
of the three fundamental significations of the case, which is evidently 
@ composite one. 


To these we add; 
D. The Ablative of Cause. E. The Ablative Absolute. 


I. The Literal Meanings of the Ablative. 
A. ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHERE. %* 
Ablativus Localis. _ ~ 


385. The Ablative answers the question Where? and takes 
as a rule the preposition in. 


In porti nivigd, Ter., And., 480 ; Tam sailing In harbor. Ptns in 
Hibérd prope effectus (erat), Cars., B.C.,1.62,3 ; the bridge over the 
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| Horo was nearly finished. Histrid in scaend [est], Pu., Poen., 20; the 
actor +3 ON the stage. Haeret in equd senex, Cf. C., Det., 10, 28; the old 
man sticks To hts horse. 


RemaRKs.—1. Verbs of Placing and kindred significations take the 
Abl. with in, to designate the result of the motion : classical are ponere, 
to place, and compounds ; loc&re, collockre, /o put ; statuere, odnstituere, 
to set; obnsidere, to settle ; défigere, fo plant ; d&mergere, io plunge ; 
imprimere, /o press upon ; Insoulpere, fo engrave (figurative) ; insertbere, 
to write upon, incidere, fo carve upon ; inolfidere, fo shut into. 

Platd ratidnem in capite posuit, tram in pectore loc&vit, C., Tusc., 1. 10, 
20 ; Plato has put reason tn the head, has placed anger in the breast. 
(Lucr8tia) cultrum in corde dafigit, L., 1. 58,11; Lucretia plants a knife 
tn (thrusts a knife down into) her heart. Philosoph{ in ifs libris ipsis 
quis scrfbunt ds contemnend& gloriX sua ndmina Inscribunt, C., Z'uac., 1. 
15, 34 ; philosophers write thetr own names on (the titles of) the very 
books which they write about contempt of glory. (Foedus) in colamn& 
aénedé incisum, C., Balb., 23, 53 ; a treaty cut upon a brazen column. 

‘The same observation applies to sub: 

Pone sub currfi nimium propingul sdlis in terr&é domibus negatd, H., O., 
I. 22, 21; put (ine) under the chariot of the all-too neighboring sun, in a 
land denied to dwellings. 

2. Verbs of Hanging and Fastening take ex, ab, or dé. 

Cul spés omnis pendet ex fortfind, huic nihil potest esse certi, C., Par., 11. 
17; to htm who has all his hopes suspended on fortune, nothing can be 
certain. . 

3. Here and there in is often rendered by per: C., Fam., 1. 7,6, per 
provincias, here and there in the provinces ; V., A., Il. 236. 

_ -Nores.—1. In classical prose the use of the Abl. without in is confined to a few 
words, moetly phraseological. So terra, on land ; mari, by sea ; usually in the phrase 
terr& marique (rarely in the reversed order), on land and sea. In terr& is more 
common otherwise than terr&, Lood and locis, especially when used with adjectives, 
usually omit in. The same js true of parte and partibus; so regularly dextr& 


(parte), sinistr&, laevil, efc., on the right, on the left. Livy uses regid like locus, 
The tendency, however, is observable as early as Cicero's time to omit the in when 
an adjective is employed, even in words other than those given above ;, this tendency 
becomes more marked in Livy and is very strong in later Latin. The poets are free. 
Regard must always be had to 389. 

2. The Acc. with in after verhe of Placing is very rare in classical proee. In early 
Latin it is more common ; so with pSnere, impdnere, collocire. The cxamples with 
’ Acc. in classical Latin are principally with compounds of pSnere, as impOnere (usu- 
ally), repSnere, expdnere. Colloc&re with in and Acc. in Cazs., B.G., 1. 18, 7, is not 
in a local sense. Sometimes the Dat. is found with impOnere. 

3. With averbof Rest the motion antecedent to the rest is often emphasized by con- 
struing the verb within and the Acc. instead of with in and the Abl. This occurs 
moet often with egse and hab@re, and seems to have been colloquial, as it is very rare 
in classical prose. 

Numerd mihi in mentem fuit dis advenientem gritias agere, Pr., Am., 18. 
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Adesse in sen&tum ifissit, C., Pr., v. 7,19 (CY. ho ades, come hither). Paroere 
victis in animum hab®ébat, L., xxx111. 10, 4. 

386. Names of Towns in the Singular of the Third Declen- 
sion, and in the Plural of all Declensions, take the Ablative 
of Place Where without in. 

Ut Bdmae odnsulés sic Carthigine quotannis bini régés creibantur, NEp., 
xxl. 7, 4; as at Rome (two) consuls, so in Carthage two kings, were 
created yearly. Té&lis (ROmae Fabricius), qualis Aristidés Athénis, fuit, C., 
Off., u1. 22, 87; Fabricius was just such a man at Rome as Aristides 
was at Athens. . 

Remakks.—1. Appositions are put in the Abl. commonly with in; 
when the appositive has an attribute, the proper name regularly pre- 
cedes : Nea&polf, in celeberrimd oppidd, C., Rab. Post., 10, 26; at Naples, 


a populous town, 

2. In the neighborhood of, at, is ad with Acc., especially of military 
operations: ptigna ad Cannis (better Cannénsis), the batile at Cannae ; 
pons ad Genivam, Cags., B.G.,1.7; the bridge at Geneva. 

Nors.—The Abl. in names of Towns of the Second Declension is found once in Car- 
saR (B.C., 111. 35, but the reading is questioned) ; more often in Vitruvius and later 
Latin, but in Greek words only. Apparent exceptions in Cazsar and Cicsro are to be 
referred to the Abl. of Separation. The poets, however, are free. 

387. In citations from Books and in Enumerations, the 
Ablative of the Place Where is used without in. 

Librd tertid, fhird book ; versti decimd, tenth verse ; alid lood, elsewhere. 

But in is necessary when a passage in a book and not the whole book is 
meant : Agricultfira lauddtur in ed librd qui est d8 tuendd ré familiar, C., 
Cat. M., 17, 59; agriculture ts pravsed tn the work on domestic econumy. 


388 In designations of Place, with, tétus, ciinctus, whole ; 
omnis, all ; medius, middle, the Ablative of the Place Where - 
is generally used without in. 

Menippus, med ifidicid, t0td Asif disertissimus, C., Br., 91, 315 ; AMentp- 
pus, in my judgment, the most eloquent man in all Asta (Minor). 


Battiad&és semper tdtd cantabitur orbe, Ov., Am., 1.15, 18; Battiades (Cal- 
limachus) will always be sung throughout the world. 


RemaRK.—In is not excluded when the idea is throughout, in which 
case per also may be used. WNegd in Sicilid toté (throughout the whole of 
Sicily) illum argenteum vis fuisse, efc., C., Verr., iv. 1, 1. 


389. In all such designations of Place as may be regarded 
in the light of Cause, Manner, or Instrument, the Ablative 
is used without a preposition. 
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Ut terri Thermopylirum angustiae Graecciam, ita mari fretum Euripi 
claudit, L., xxx1. 23,12; as the pass of Thermopylae bars Greece by 
land, so the frith of Euripus by sea. Ariovistus exercitum castris conti- 
nuit, Cags., B.G., 1. 48,4; Artortstus kept his army within the camp. 
Egressus est non vits sed trimitibus, C., Ph., xtt1.9, 19; he rent out not 
by high roads but by cross-cuts. WNémd tre quemquam pfiiblick prohibet 
vig, PL., Curc., 35; no man forbtddeth (uny one to) travel by the public 
road. Métris cinerés Rémam Tiber! subvecti sunt, Cf. Sugr., Cal., 15; 
hts mother’s ashes were brought up to Rome by the Traber. 

So recipere aliquem téct3, oppidd, portt, to receive a man info one's 
house, town, harbor ; where, however, the Acc. with in is not excluded : 
gentés finiversae in civitdtem sunt receptas, C., Bald., 13, 81. 


B. ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHENCE. 
Ablativus Sépardativus. 


390, 1. The Ablative answers the question Whence? and 
takes as a rule the prepositions ex, owé of, dé, from, ab, off. 

(Eum) exturbasti ex aedibus? Pv., Trin., 137 ; did you hustle him out 
of the house # Ar&neis déiciam dé& pariete, Pi., St., 355; J will get the 
cobwebs down from the wall. Aleibiadem Athéniénsée 8 civitéte expuls- 
rant, Cf. Nep., v1.6, 2; the Athentans banished Alcibiades from the 
state. DéoBdit ex Gallif Rimam Naevius, C., Quinct., 4.16; Naevius 
withdrew from Gaul to Rome. Unde déi&cisti sive ex qud lood, sive £ 
qud lood (whether out or or From which place), od restituas, C., Caec., 
30, 88. 

2. The prepositions are often omitted with Verbs of Ab- 
staining, Removing, Relieving, and Excluding ; so regularly 
with doms, from home, rare, from the country. 

With Persons a preposition (chiefly ab) must be used. 


(Verrés) omnia domd Gius abstulit, C., Verr., 11. 34,83; Verres took 
everything away from hts house. Ego, cum Tullius rtire redierit, mittam 
eum ad té, C., Fam., v. 20,9; when Tullius returns from the country, I 
will send hem to you. 

Compare Aliénd manum abstineant, Cato, Agr.,5,1:; let them keep 
their hand(s) from other people’s property, with [Alexander] vix & s8 mantis 
abstinuit, C., Jusc., 1v. 37,79; Alexander hardly kept (could hardly 
keep) his hands from himself (from laying hands on himself). 

Compare Lapidibus optimds virde ford pollis, C., Har. Res., 18, 39; you 
drive men of the best classes from the forum with stones, with Istam 
aemulam ab e& pollits, Ter., Hun., 215 ; drive that rival from her. 

Compare Omnium rérum n&tfiré oignité lfberimur mortis mett, C., 
Fin., 1. 19, 68; by the knowledge of universal nature we get rid of the 
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fear of death, with Té ab od liberd, C., Q.F., 111. i. 3,9; I rid you of — 
him. 

Compare Amicitia nfilld lood excliditur, C., Lael., 6,22 ; friendship ts 
shut out from no place, with Ab ill& exolfidor, hdo conclidor, Cf. TER., 
And., 386; Tam shut out from HER (and) shut up here (to live with HER). 


Nores.—1. In classical Latin the preposition is usually employed in local relations, 
and omitted in metaphorical relations ; though there are some exceptions. 

2. It is to be noted that in the vast majority of cases the separation is indicated by a 
verb ; hence this Abl. is found commonly with verbe compounded with prepositions. 
Thus, classical Latin shows but few simple verbs with the Abl., as follows : movére, 
chiefly in general or technical combinations : movére locd, sen&tQ, trib (Cazear, 
however, has no case); pellere, in technical language with civitate, domd, ford, 
patria, possessidnibus, suis sédibus; c&dere is found with patrif, vita, me- 
morid, possessione, Italid; cadere, "technical with caus&; solvere with l8ge 
(lagibus), religione, ¢/c., somnd ; levare and lfberdre are found chiefly in meta- 
phorical combinations, and capecially in CicERO; arcére has peculilarly ab with 
metaphorical, Ab]. with local forces. In the case of most of these verbs, the preposi- 
tion with the Abl. fs also found. | 

8. Of compound verbs with the Abh, CicERo shows only 88 abdic&re (principally 
technical), abesse (rarely), abhorrére (once) ; abire (in technica) uses = 88 abdicére), 
abrumpere (once), absolvere, abstin&re (intrans. without, trans. more often with,” 
prepcsition), déicere (with aedilitate, eéc.), dimovére (once), d&pellere, désistere, 
d&turbare; Sdficere (rarc); efferre (rare); Sgredi; Sicere; Slabi (rare); Smit- 
tere (Caxs.); Sripere (rare; usually Dat.); Svertere; excédere; excltidere; 
exire (rare): expellere ; exsolvere ; exsistere (rare) ; exturbare; interclfidere ; 
interdicere (alicul aliqui r r&; also alicuf aliquid) ; praecipitare ‘(Cazs. ); prohi- 
bére ; supersed 

Early Latin aliowis a few more verbe with this construction. The poets are free with 
the Abl., and also later prose writers, beginning with Livy. 

4. Humd, from the ground, begins with Vereit. The preposition & is found occa- 
sionally with dom6d; necessarily with a word (adjective or adverb) involving measare- 
ment, as; longinqué, long8, procul. 

5. Compounds with d{ (dig) also take the Dative (in poetry) : 

Paulum sepultae distat inertiae célita virtfis, H., 0.,1v.9,20; little doth 
hidden worth differ from buried éoth. 

6. The Place Whence gives the Point of View from which. In English a different 
translation is often given, though not always necessarily : & terg5, in ‘he rear; ex 
parte dextr§, on the right side ; ab oriente, on the cast ; & tantd spatid, af such a 
distance ; ex fugé&, on the flight ; &r8 friiment&riff labdr&re, to be embarrassed in 
the matler of provisions. 


3. The is as are sie omitted with kindred Aajec- 
tives. 


Animus excelsus omni est liber cfiré, C., F'un.,1. 15,49; a lofty mind 
ts free from all care. (Catd) omnibus himénis vitiis immfnis, semper for- 
tfinam in sud potestite habuit, VELL., 11. 35,2; Cato, exempt from all 
human failings, always had fortune in his own power. Tugurtha (Ad- 
herbalem) extorrem patrié effécit, S., Jug.,14,11; Jugurtha rendered 
Adherbal an exile from his country. Utramgue (fraus et vis) homine 
aliénissimum, C., Uff., 1. 13, 41. 
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Nores.—1. The preposition fs more usual in moet cases. Pfirus and immfinis, with 
simple Abl., are poetical and post-Augustan. Expers, with Abi. instead of with Gen., 
belongs to early Latin and Sauiust. Reo&ns, fresh from, with Abl., belongs to 
Tactrvs. . 

2. Procul, /ar from, regularly takes the preposition ab, except in the poets and 
later prose. 

3. The Abl. of the Snpine is early and late, as Cato, Agr.,5; Vilicus primus cu- 
bitfi surgat, postrémus cubitum eat, ee 436, n. 4. 


$91. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the 
Ablative of the Place Whence. 


Démarktus figit Tarquinids Corinth, C., Tuse., v. 37, 109; Demaratus 
fled to Tarquints from Corinth. Dol&bella Déld proficiscitur, C., Verr., 
1. 18,48 ; Dolabella sets out from Delos. 


Remanks.—1. The prepositions ab (&) and ex (8) are sometimes used 
for the sake of greater exactness, but rarely in model prose. So regu- 
larly ab with the Place from which distance is measured : 

[Acsculapif templum] quinque milibus passuum ab urbe [Epidaurd] distat, 
Cf. 1i., Xv. 28, 3 (403, N. 1). ' 

When the substantives urbe, city, and oppidd, town, are employed. the 
use of the preposition is the rule, as also when not the town, but the 
neighborhood is intended ; also always with long’, When the Apposi- 
tive has an attribute the proper name regularly precedes. 

Aulide, ex oppidd Boedtiae, from Aulis, a town of Boeotia. Ex Apol- 
l6ni&é Ponti urbe, from Apollonia, a city of Pontus. Ex oppidd Gergovii, 
Cars., B.G.,vu. 4,2; from the town of Gergorra. 

Early Latin is free in the use of prepositions; and also from Livy 
on the usage seems to increase. 

2. The Place Whence embraces all the local designations : 

Agrigenté ex Aescul&pif find whereas we should say, from the temple 
of Aesculapius at Agrigentum. Unde domd!? V., A., VIII. 114; from what 
home f 

3. Letters are dated from rather than at a place. 

Nore.— Names of countries are but rarely need in the Ablative. Cicero, SALLUST, 
and Livy show no Instance, Cazsar only one (B.C, 111. 58.4). Occasional examples 
are found in early Latin and in old inscriptions ; then in later historians, beginning 


with Vatietus. The nse of prepositions with towns seema in general to have been a 
colloquialism, Cf. Suet., Aug., 86. The poets are free in their usage. 


C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 
Ablativus Soci&tivus. $ 
892. The Ablative of Attendance takes the preposition 
cum, with. 


Cum febri domum rediit, C., Or., 11. 2,6; he returned home with a 
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fever. Catilina stetit in comitid cum tél, C/f.C., Cat.,1.6,15; Cattline 
stood in the place of election unth a weapon (on him). Cum baculd péaré- 
que [senex], Makr., Iv. 53,3; an old man with stick and wallet. Neo ts 
cum possum vivere neo sine t8, Mart., x11. 47, 2; I can’t live either with 
you or without you. 


REMARKs.—1I. In military phrases, the troops with which a march 
is made are put in the Ablative, with or without cum; generally with- 
out cam when an adjective is used (Ablative of Manner), with oam when 
no adjective is used (Ablative of Attendance). With definite numbers, 
however, cum is regularly employed. 

Albin! ingenti exercitfi in agrum Rdm&num impetum fécére, L., 1. 23, 3; 
the Albans attacked the Roman territory with a huge army. Caesar cum 
equitibus DCCCC in castra pervénit, Cars., B.C., 1.41, 1; Caesar arrived 
an camp with nine hundred cavalry. 

2. Not to be confounded with the above is the Instrumental Abla- 
tive : 

Navibus profectus est, C., Fam., xv. 3,2; he set out by ship. 

So also with verbs which denote other military actions : 

Hasdrubal mediam aciem Hisp&nis firmat, L., xxi. 29,4; Hanntbal 
strengthens the centre with Spanish troops. Actum nihil est nisi Poend - 
milite portés frangimus, Juv., x. 155; naught 1s accomplished unless we - 
break the gates with the Punic soldiery (as if with a battering-ram). 


l!l. The Figurative Meanings of the Ablative. 
A. The-Place Where is transferred to the Time When. 


Abiative of Time. Ablativus Temporis, 
398. Time When or Within Which is put in the Ablative. 


Quad nocte naitus Alexander est, eidem Difinae Ephesiae templum défia- 
gravit, Cf.C., N.D., 1.27, 69; on the same night on which Alexander 
was born, the temple of Diana of Ephesus burned to the ground. S&turni 
stella trigint&é fers annis cursum suum odnficit, C., V.D., 11. 20, 52; the 
planet Saturn completes its period in about thirty years. 

Many adverbial forms of time are really Locative Ablatives : 

So hodié, fo-day ; heri(e), yesterday ; mane, in the morning. 


Remarxs.—1. Time Within Which may be expressed by per and the 
Accusative : 

Per eds ipsds diés quibus Philippus in Achdié fuit, Philoclés saltum 
Cithaertnis trinscendit, L., xxx1. 26,1; during those very days, while 
Philip was in Achaia, Philocles crossed the range of Cithaeron. 

2. Time Within Which may embrace both extremities ; so usually 
with tdtus, all, whole : 
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Noocte pluit th, redeunt at mine seréna, V. (Poet. Lat. Min., rv. 155 
B) ; all night (Jupiter) rains; clear skies come back in the morning. 
Cf. Cazs., B.G., 1. 26, 5. 

So with definite numbers; but rarely, until the post-Augustan 
period : 

Scriptum est trigint& annis vixisse Panaetium, postedquam illis Hbrds 
Sdidisset, C., Off., 111. 2,8; tf ts written that Panaetius lived for thirty 
years after he had published those books (not to be confounded with the 
Abl. of Difference, 408). Apud P§thagoram discipulis quingque annis 
tacendum erat, Sen., £.M., 52,10; in the school of Pythagoras the 
disciples had to keep silence five years. 

3. When the Notion is Negative, the English Time For Which is the 
Latin Within Which. 

' [Roecius] Romam multis annis ndn vénit, C., Rosc.Am., 27,74; Ros- 
ctus has not come to Rome tn (for) many years. Not always, however; 
compare Sex mé&nsis iam hfo némd habitat, PL., Host.,954; no one has 
been living here these six months. 

4. Especially to be noted is the Abl. of Time with hifo, this ; ille, that: 

Cul viginti his annis supplic&tiS dédcréta est? C., Ph., x1v. 4,11; fo 
whom during these last twenty years has a supplication been decreed # 
[Karthiginem] hdc biennid Svertés, C., Rep., vi. 11,11; Carthage you 
will overturn in the next two years. 

Transferred to Oratid Obliqua, hic becomes ille (660, 3) : 

Diodirns (respondit] illud argentum s8 paucis illis didbus misisse Lily- 
baeum, ('., Verr., 1v. 18,89; Diodorus answered that he had sent that 
silver plate to Inlybaeum within a few days (a few days before). 

5. The Abl. of Time is regularly accompanied by an attribute in 
classical Latin, except in the case of a number of common designations, 
as aestite, dis, hieme, nocte, vespere (vesper!). Exceptions are rare, such 
as comitiis, lfice, pice, militié, and some names of games. 


$94. The Ablative with the preposition in is used of points 
within a period of time, or of the character of the time. 

Bis in di8, fwice a day; in pueritiff, 1n boyhood; in aduléecentif£, in 
youth. ' 

Nll5 modd mihf placuit bis in di8 saturum flerl, C., Tusc., v. 35, 100; 
st did not suit me in any way to eat my fill twice a day. Fécl ego istace 
itidem in aduléecenti&, PL., B., 410; I did those things too in my youth. 


REMARK.—The use or omission of in sometimes changes the meaning. 
So bell Persiod, at the time of the Persian war; but in belld, tn war 
times ; in p&oe, in peace times. Phraseological is in tempore, more fre- 
quent than tempore, at the right time. But in ill} tempore means tn 
those circumstances, at that crisis. At present, for the present, is 
always in praesenti£ or in praesent! (rare). : 
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Nortes.—1. Classical Latin confines the use of in to designations of Time of Life 
(though here, when an adjective is employed, in is usually omitted) and to the periods 
of time. Later in is used much more extensively. With numerals in isthe rule. Cato 
and the poets have sometimes bis dié, as dids = finus diés. 

2. Dé, from, is also used in designations of time: principally in the phrase d8 b ais, 
dé nocte. Ut iugulent hominem surgunt dé nocte latrinés, H., Hp., 1. 2, 82 ; to 
kill a man, highwaymen rise by night, i.e., while it is yet night. 

Inter, between: Quae prandia inter continuom perdidi triennium, Pt., Si., 
213; what luncheons I have lost during three years together. 

Intra, within: Subégit sdlus intréi viginti diés, Pr., Curc., 448 ; he quelled 
them all alone tn lexe than twenty days. 

On per, chrough, see 836, R. 2. 

Cum, zvith, is found occasionally in phrases, as cum prim& Ifice, with daybreak. 


B. The Place Whence is transferred : 
1. To Origin. 2. To Respect or Specification. 


I. Ablative of Origin. 


395. Participles which signify Birth take the Ablative of 
Origin ; sometimes with the prepositions ex and dé, 


Amplissim& famili& nti aduléscentés, Caes., B.G., vit. 37,1; young 
men born of a great house. Numae Pompilif régis nepve, filié ortus, Ancus 
Mircius erat, L., 1. 32,1; Aing Numa Pompilius’s grandson, a daugh- 
ter's rasue, 008 Anes Marcius. Maectnis atavis Sdite rigibus, H., 0., 1. 
1,1; Maecenas, offshoot of great-grandsire kings. Dis genite et geni- 
tire dets, V., 4., 1x. 639 ; begotten of gods, and destined to beget gods ! 
Sate sanguine divum! V., A., vI.125; seed of blood divine! Ex m8 
atque ex hdo n&tus es, Ter., Heaut., 1030; you are hts son and mine. 
Odérunt n&tds d& paclice, Juv., vi.627; they hate the offspring of the 
concubine. 

Ab, and occasionally ex, are employed of remote progenitors : 

Plérique Belgae sunt ort! ab Germanis, Cf. Cakcs., B.G., 11. 4,1; Bel- 
grans are mostly of German descent. Oriundi ex Etrfisois, Cf. L., 11. 9, 1; 
of Etrwscan origin. 


Nores.—1. The principal participles thus used are n&tus, progn&tus, oriundus ; 
ortus, genitus, and satus begin in prose with Livy ; 6ditus and crétus are poetic ; 
procreatus is late. Cicero uses oriundus but once ; it denotes remote origin. 

2. With names of Places the preposition is the rule (362, N.2) ; but there are a few 
exceptions in early Latin and in Cicero, and acouple of examples in Cagsar. Later 
the simple Abl. disappears. The Abl. was the rule with names of Tribes. 

Periphanés Rhodd merc&tor, Pr., Asin., 499. Magius CremonG, Caes., B.C., 
1.24,4. Q. Verrés Rbmilid, C., Verr.,1.8,23; Q. Verres of the Romiliun tribe. 

8. With finite verbs denoting Origin, the preposit.on is regular, except occasionally 
with n&scf, 

4. The Ablative of Agent properly belongs here. But for convenience of contrast it 
is treated under 401. 


896. The Ablative of Material takes ex in classical Latin. 
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Be snleay_oneathmves et SS 1 Fin., tv. 8, 19; we conatet of 
mind and body. 

its tcaexsanraes Gocestusas a Winiowadelas gold, of bronze. Often 
an adjective is used : aureus, golden ; ligneus, wooden. ; 


Nores.—1. After Cicero cOnstre is used more often with the Abl.; oSnsistere 
(with the Abl.) is poetical. Contin@rl, fo be contained in, 1.¢., almost ‘‘ to consist of," 
takes the Abl. ouly, but with a cifferent conception. 

Medicina tSta cdnstat experimentis, Quinr., 11. 17,9; all medicine is made up 
Of experiments (is empirical). 

2. With flerf the previous state is indicated by d6 as well as by ox. 

Dé templ5 carcerem flerI! C., Ph.,v.7,18; from a temple to become a jail. 
Fiés d& rhétore consul, Juv., vit. 197; from (having been) rhetorician you will 
become consul. Ex dratire aritor factus, C., Ph., m1. 9, 22 (206, R. 2). 

8. Otherwise the simple en of Material is poetic or late: 

Mivors caelitus ferrd, V,.A., vill. 700; Mars carven of tron. 

Melftre lute finxit, JUV., XIV. 35; Ae fashioned il of better cay. 


2. Ablative of Respect. 


397. The Ablative of Respect. or Specification gives the 
Point From Which a thing is measured or treated, and is 
put in answer to the questions From What Point of View ? 
According to What? By What? In Respect of What? 


Discriptus populus cénsfi, ordinibus, aet&tibus, C., Leg., 11. 19,44; a 
people drawn off according to income, rank, (and) age. Ennius ingenid 
m&ximus, arte radis, Ov., 7r., 1.424; Ennius in genius great, tn art 
unskilled. Animd ignivus, procix tre, Tac., #., 11. 23, 18 ; coward of 
soul, saucy of longue. 

Noteworthy are the phrases : crine ruber, red-hatred ; captus oculis 
(literally, caught in the eyes), blind ; captus mente, insane ; mek sen: 
tentié, according to my opinion ; ittre, by right ; lage, by law, etc.; and 
the Supines in -@ (486). ‘ 


Norgs.—1. Prepositions are also used, which serve to show the iebabepiies: 

(Caesaris) adventus ex colire vestitis cdgnitus, (/. Cazs., B.(., vit. 88, 1; 
the urriral of Caesar waa known by the color of his clothing. D6 gesti intellegd 
quid respondefas, (.. Val., 15, 35 ; J underatand by your gesture what answer you are 
gizing. Ab animd aeger ful, PL., Zp..199; af Acort J was sick. Otideum ab 
animd, Ter., /%., 340; easy in mind. 

Similarly ex lége, according to law ; ex pacts, according to agreement ; ox (a8) 
m6re, according (o custom ; ex anim senterti&, according to (my) heart's desire ; 
ex fist, wae/ul. 

2. A special category is for:ned by words indicating eminence or superiority ; 80 ex- 
cellere, antecellere, praest&re, superfre, vincere ; and the adjectives : Insignis, 
ilifistris, dignus ; excelléns, praecelléns. Praecellere Is found in early and late 
Latin, while dignGri \s poctic and post-Augustan. 

Maxim populus Rim&nus anim! m&gnitidine exocellit, ., 7,1. 18,61; the 
Ruman people excel most in loftiness of mind. 

On dignus with Gen., see 374, N. 10. 
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A curious usage fs-that of decdrus and dec&re, with Abl., in PL., Mf. G., 619; Asin.,s7?. 
8. The origin of these constructions is still undetermined. They may be deduced 
aleo from the Instrumental side of the Abl., or from the Locative side. 


398. The Ablative of Respect is used with the Compara- 
tive instead of quam, ¢han, with the Nominative or Accusa- 
tive; but in the classical language mainly after a negative, 
or its equivalent. (Adldtivus Comparatiénis.) 


Tunica propior pallidst, PL., Zrin., 1154; the shirt te nearer than the 
cloak. Wihil est virtfite amfbilius, C., Lael., 8,28; nothing ts more 
attractive than virtue. Quid est in homine ratidne divinius? ('., Leg., 1. 
7,22; what ts there in man more godlike than reason ? ° 

So also after adverbs, but not so freely in prose : 

Lacrimé nihil citius aréscit, ('., Jnv., 1. 56,109; nothing dries more 
quickly thana tear. WNemd est qui tibf sapientius suddére possit té ipsd, 
C., Fam.,11.7,1; there t8 no one who can give you wiser advice than 
you yourself. Pulcrum drnitum turpés morés pdius caend conlinunt, PL., 
Most., 291 ; foul behavior doth bedraggle fine apparel worse than mud. 


Remark.—When the word giving the point of view is a relative. the 
Abl. must be used. See 296, R. 2. 

Phidiae simuldcris quibus nihil in ill5 genere perfectius vidémus, cdgitare 
tamen possumus pulchridra, ('.. Or., 2,8 ; fhe statues of Pheidias, than 
which we see nothing more perfect in their kind, still leare room for us 
to trmagine those that are more beautiful. 

Nores.—1. The comparative is aleo employed with the Abl. of certain abstract 
anbetantives and adjectives nsed as substantives ; 80 opinidne, sps, exspect&tiine ; 
aequd, ifistd, solitd, and the like, all post-Ciceronian except aequd, opinidne, 

(COnsul) sérius spS (= quam spés fnuerat) ROmam vénit, L., xxvi. 26,4: the 
consul came to Rome later than was hoped. Solitd citétior amnis, L., x x11. 19, 11; 


the river running faster than usual. 
2. Aequé and adaequé are found once each in PLaurus with the Abl.; aud then 


not till the time of the elder Puiny. 
3. For other details, see 296 und 644. 


C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 


« Ablativus Sociativus. Ablative of Attendance. 
1. Ablative of Manner. 


399. The Ablative of Manner answers the question How ? 
and is used with the Preposition cum when it has no Adjec- 
tive; with or without cum when it has an Adjective or its 
equivalent. (Abldtivus Modi.) 


[Stellae] circulds suds orbdsque cdnficiunt celerit&te mirabil!, C., Rep., v1. 
15,15; the stars complete thetr orbits with wonderful swiftness. Voe 
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ord ut attenté bonique cum veni verba mea auditis, C., Rose. Am., 4,9; 
I beg you to hear my words attentively and with kind oo 
Be&t& vivere, honesté, id est cum virtfite, vivere, C., /'tn., m1. 8, 29 ; 
live happily ts to live honestly, that ts, virtuously. , 

Nores.—1. The simple Abl. without an attribute is confined to a few substantives, 
which have acquired adverbial force . early Latin shows astfi, curriculd, dold, ergs, 
gratiis and ingritiis, ioculd, meritd, numer6d, optétd, Srdine, sortitd, volun- 
t&te, vulgdS. Terence adds: vi, iftre, inifirid, Classical Latin shows some of 
these, also ratiine, ratione et vid, moribus, cOnsuétidine, silentid, cist, lige, 
fraude, vitid, sacrimentéd (beginning with Livy), and a few others. Sometimes the 
idea of Specification is prominent, ae in l6ge, ifire (397) ; sometimes it is hard to dis- 
tingnish between the Manner and the Instrument: vi, violently and by violence ; vi et 
armis, by force of arms ; pedibus, afoot ; nivibus, dy ship. Notice, aleo, the use of 
per, through, with the Accusative: per vim, dy violence ; per litters, by letter. 

2. The post-Ciceronian Latin extends the use of the Abi. without an attribute. 

8. The phrases sub condicidne, sub lége, e/c., begin with Livy. 


2. Ablative of Quality. 
(Descriptive Ablatsve.) 


400. The Ablative of Quality has no Preposition, and al- 
ways takes an Adjective or an equivalent. 


[Hannibalis] ndmen erat mign& apud omnés glorif, C., Or., 1. 18, 75; 
the name of Hannibal was glorious in the esteem of all the world. 
(Agesilaus) statOrd fait humilt, Nep., xvi.8,1; Agestldus was (a man) 
of low stature. Ista turpiculd puella nisd, Cat., 41,3; that girl of yours 
with the ugly nose. Clivi ferrel digit! pollicis crassitfidine, C/. Cazs., 
B.G., 11. 13,4; tron nails of the thickness of your thumb. 

Remarks.—t1. External and transient qualities are put by prefer- 
ence in the Ablative ; Measure, Number, Time, and Space are put in 
the Genitive only ; parts of the body in the Ablative only. Otherwise 
there is often no difference. 

2. Of unnatural productions cum may be used : &gnus cum suilld 
capite, L., xxx1. 12,7; a lamb with a sieine’s nead. 


3. Ablative of Means. 


401. The Means or Instrument is put in the Ablative 
without a Preposition. 

The Agent or Doer is put in the Ablative with the Prepo- 
sition ab (&). The Person Through Whom is put in the 
Accusative with per. 


gp manpower nfintio, by a message. 


Xerzes was informed, ) ?: & nfintis, by a messenger. 
3. per nintium, by means of a messenger. 


17 
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Qui sunt hominés, & quibus ille s8 lapidibus adpetitum, etiam percussum 
esse dixit? C., Dom., 5, 13; who are the men by whom he satd he had been 
thrown at with stones, and even hit? Vulgd occiddbantar? Per quis 
et & quibus? C., Rosc.Am., 29, 80; were they cut down openly # Through 
whose instrumentality and by whose agency # Nec bene prdmeritis capi- 
tur neque tangitur iré, Lucr., 11. 651 (227, x. 4). Ipse docet quid agam: 
fis est ot ab hoste docéri, Ov., ., tv. 428 (219). Discite sinir! per quem 
didicistis am&re, Ov., Rem. Am., 43; learn to be healed by means of (him 
by) whom you learned to love. 


ReEMARKS.—1. When the Instrument is personified and regarded as 
an Agent, or the Agent is regarded as an Instrument, the constructions 
are reversed; when an adjective is used, the construction may be 
doubtful; see 354, n. 1, and 214, R. 2. 

So iacent suis téetibus, C., afil., 18,47; they are cast by therr own 
amtneases ; or, they are cast, their own men being untnesses. 

2. A quality, when personified, has the construction of the person. 
So déserI & mente, K spd. 

Vobis animus ab igndvié atque sdcordi& conruptus [est], 5., Jug., 31, 2; 
you have hud your soul(s) debauched by sloth and indifference. 


Nores.—1. The number of verbs constrned with this Abl. is very large and com- 
prises several categories ; so verbs of Clothing and Providing, Adorning and Endow- 
ing, Training (@rudfre also takes in; others take Acc., see 339), Living and Nour- 
ishing, efc. 

2. Of special importance are assués06, assubfacid, assuétus; (Catilina) sce- 
lerum exercitétiine assuéfactus, C., Cat., 11.5,9. The Dat. is fonnd first in Livy 
in prose. Ad with the Acc. is also classical. 

8. Afficere, to treat, with the Ablative, is a favorite turn ; see the Lexicone. 

4. Verbs of sacrificing, such as sacrificire, sacrum facere, dfvinam rem facere, 
facere and fleri (mostly poetical), immolare, lit&re (poetical), have the Abl. of Means. 
But immol&re usually has Acc. and Dat., and so the others occasionally, except 
facere. 

Quinquaginté capris sacrificivérunt, L., xiv. 16,6; they sacrificed Afly she- 


5. Herc belong also verbs like pluere, sfidire (not classic), stilldre (not classic), 
filuere, m&nfre, and the like: sanguine pluisse, L., xxiv.10,7. The Acc. ix also 
common. 

6. Nitor, / slay myee/, is construed with the Abl.; occasionally with in, F1d6, 
odnfidd, / frust, rely on, have the Abl.; but with persons the Dat., sometimes also with 
things. On the other hand, diffld5, 7 distrust, always has the Dat. in classical ‘Latin, 
but Tacirus shows Abl., and so do other later writers. St&re, to abide by, usually 
has the Abl., but occasionally in; man6re has usually in; the Abl. is poetical. Acqui- 
Secere, fc acquiesce in, with Abl. is rare. Fr&8tus, supported, takes the Abl. regularly; 
Livy alone uses the Dative. Contentus, satigfied with (by), is used only of one’s own 
poesessions (rébus, fortfing, efc.), and has the Ablative. 

Salfis omnium non véritéte sdlum sed etiam fimé nititur, (7. C.. Q.F..1. ii. 
1,2; the welfare of all rests not on truth alone, bul also on repute. Fius ifidicid stéire 
ndlim, C., 7wsc., 1. 26, 68; 1 should not like to abide by his judgment. 

7. A remnant of the old usage is found with f¥5, facid, and esse: 

Quid fécisti scipidne } PL., Cas.,975 ; what have you done with the wand? Quid 
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m6 filet ? Pr., Most., 1166; what will become of me? Quid t8 futfiramst? Tex., 
Ph., 137; what is to become of you? Quid hdc homine facifis? C., Verr., 11. 16, 30; 
how will you dispose of this man? Quid huic homin! facilis? C., Casecin., 11, 30; 
what will you do lo this man? Quid dé ndbis futirum lest)? C., Fam., 1x. 17, 1; 
what is to happen in our case ? 

The use of the Dative Is rare, and still more rare the use of d8, 

The construction is colloquial, and never found in Carsar and Tacitus; it is 
always in an interrogative zentence, except in Cato and Ovip. 


4. Ablative of Standard. Ablativus MénsiGrae, 


402. The Standard of Measure is put in the Ablative with 
verbs of Measurement and Judgment. 


Benevolentiam nin ardtre ambdris sed stabilitdte itdic&émus, C., Off., 1 
15,47; good will we are to judge not by ardor but by steadfastness. 
Mignids hominés virtfite métimur, ndn fortfind, NEp., XVIII. 1, 1; we meas- 
ure great men by worth, not by fortune. Sonis hominés ut aera tinnita 
digndecimus, QUINT., XI. 3,31; te distinguish men by sound, as coppers 
by ring. . 

Remagks.—tr. It is often hard to distinguish the Measure from the 
Respect (see 397). 

2. Ex with the Abl. is frequently found with these verbs; so regu- 
larly with aestimare, existimfre, spect&re, in the sense of judge, value. 

Dicendum erit nin esse ex fortfiind fidem ponderandam, C., Pari. Or., 34, 
117; the plea will have to be made that faith is not to be weighed by 
fortune. Sic est vulgus: ex vérit&te pauca, ex opinidne multa aestimat, C., 
Rose.Com., 10, 29; this is the way of the rabble: they value few things 
by (the standard of) truth, many by (the standard of) opinion. 


403. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative. 


Sdl multis partibus maior (est) quam terra finiversa, C., V.D., 11. 36, 92; 
the sun ts many parts larger than the whole earth. (Via) alterd tantd 
longidrem habébat anfraéctum, Nep., xvii. 8, 5; the road had a bend (that 
made tt) longer by as much again, as long again. Quinquiéns tantd am- 
plius Verr&s, quam licitum est, civititibus imperavit, C’'f. C., Verr., 111. 97, 
225; Verres levied on the vartous cities five times more than was allowed 
bylaw. Turrts dénis pedibus quam mfrus altiorés sunt, CuRT., v. 1, 26; the 
towers are (by) ten feet higher than the wall. Tantd est accfisire quam 
défendere, quantd facere quam s&nfre vulnera, facilius, QUINT., Vv. 13, 3; ¢ 
ts as much easter to accuse than to defend, as it 1s easter to inflict wounds 
than to heal them. Perfer et obdfird : multd gravidra tulisti, Ov., 7'., v. 
11, 7; endure to theend and be firm : you have borne much more grievous 
burdens. 

Norgs.—1. This rule applies to verbs involving difference (such as abesse, dist&re, 


mille, praestére, excellere, ¢éc.), as well as to comparatives, with which must be 
reckoned infr&, supr&, fitré&. 
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(Aescoul&pif templum] quinque milibus passuum ab urbe (Epidaurd) distat, 
CG. L., XLV. 28,3; the temple of Aesculapius is five miles from the city of Epidaurus. 

2. The Acc. is sometimes employed (see 335) ; especially with neuter adjectives mul- 
tum, tantum, ¢éc., but this is not common except with verbs. 

8. The Plautine Abl. nimi8, with the comparative, is not classical (compare [C.], 
Att., X.8 a, 1), but reappears in Livy. Aliter with this Abl. is very rare and is not clas- 
sical. So also the Ab]. with the positive, of which a few examples are cited from oy 
Latin, as Ter., Heaut., 205. 

4. (a) Especially to be noted is the use of the Abl. of Measure with ante, before: 
and post, «after : 

Paucis ante didbus, Paucis diébus ante, a /ero days before. 

Paucis post didbus, Paucis diébus post, a few days q/ter, afterward. 

Dubdbus annis postquam Roma condita est, fo years ufier Rome was founded. 

Pauld post Trdiam captam, « little while ufter the taking of Troy. 

The Acc. can also be employed: post paucds annvds, q/ter a_few years ; ante paucts — 
annds, a feo years before; and the ordinal as well as the cardinal numbers (but only 
when quam follows) : taro hundred years after(ward) may be : 

Ducentis annis post or #Ducentésimd annd post, 
Post ducentie annds or Post ducentésimum annum. 


(») Ante and post do not precede the Abl. in classical Latin except with aliquantd 
(rare) and pauld, Ante and post, with the Acc. followed by quam, inetead of ante- 
quam and postquam with the Abl., belong preéminently to post-classical Latin ; 
classical examples are rare. CicERo never has ante, 

(c) Ante hds sex ménsé&&, six months ago (compare 398, R. 4), more frequently 
abhinc sex ménsée (336, Rk. 3); abhinc sex m&nsibus, means sir months before. 

(d) With a relative sentence the Abl. of the relative may be used alone, instead of 
ante (post) quam : 

Mors Réscil quadridud qué is occisus est, Chrfsogond nfintiatur, C., Rose. 
Am., 37,105; the death of Roscius was announced to Chrysogonus four days after he 
was killed (in the course of the four days within which he was killed). See 398. 

(c) Hence is ad; ad sex méns6s, six months hence. 

(/) Do not confuse the Acc. with ante and post with the Acc. of Duration of Time. 


5. Ablative of Price. 
404. Definite Price is put in the Ablative. 


Eriphfla aurd virl vitam véndidit, C., Jnv., 1. 50, 94; Hriphyle sold her 
husband's life for gold. Viginti talentis finam drétidnem Isocratés vén- 
didit, Piin., VV. 7., vit. 31, 110; Jsocrates sold one speech for twenty tal- 
ents. Emit morte immortélitétem, QuINT., IX. 3, 71; he purchased death- 
lessness with death. Argentum accépl, ddte imperium véndidl, PL., Asin., 
87; the cash I took, (and) for a dowry sold my sway. 


Notes.—1. Mfitdre, 40 erchange, is sometimes Give, sometimes Get ; sometimes 
Sell, eometimes Buy. The latter use ix confined to poetry and later proee. 

Némé nisi victor pice bellum mft&vit, S., (’.. 58.15; no one unless victorious 
(ever) exchanged war for peace. Misera p&x vel bellS bene mft&tur, (%. Tac., 
Ann., 111. 44,10; a wretched peace is well erchanged even for war. 

But ctir valle permfitem Sabind divitids operdsidrés? H., 0., 11. 1,47; why 
should I exchange my Sabine vale for riches sure to breed (me) greater trouble ? 

2. So v6nalis, vilis, cheap ; cirus, dear. Non, edepol, minis trecentis cirast, 
Px., Pers., 668 ; she is not deur, ‘fore George, ut three hundred minae. 

8. For Genitive of Price, see 379. 
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6. Ablative with Verbs of Plenty and Want. 


405. Verbs of Depriving and Filling, of Plenty and Want, 
take the Ablative. | 


[Democritus] dicitur oculis 98 privisse, C., Fin., v. 29, 87; Democritus 
ts said to have deprived himself of his eyes. Deus bonis omnibus explévit 
mundum, Cf.C., Univ., 3,9; God haus filled the universe with all bleas- 
¢ngs. Capua fortissimirum virdrum multitfidine redundat, C., Pis., 11, 25; 
Capua is full to overflowing with a multitude of gallant gentlemen. Won 
caret effectfi quod voluére duo, Ov., Am., 11. 3, 16; what two have resolved - 
on never lacks executton. Qu6 miior est in [animis] praestantia, od m&idre 


indigent diligentia, C., Z'usc., 1Vv. 27, 58. 


Notrgs.—1. Verbs of Depriving are commonly referred to the Ablative of Separation, 
rather than to the Instrumental Ablative, and are put here for convenience of contrast. 
But it must be remembered that in the classic tongues the construction of opposites is 
identical. 

2. Eged and (more frequently) indiged aleo take the Genitive : 

Non tam artis indigent quam labdris, C., Or., 1. 34, 156 ; they are not eo much 
in need of skill us of industry. So impléri, V., A.,1. 224. 

8 Adjectives of Plenty and Want take the Gen., but some of them follow the 
analogy of the verb (874, n. J). So onustus, orbus, have Abl. more often than Gen.; 

énus, and inops have the Gen. more commonly. Pl&nus has usually 
the Gen.; the Abl. in increasing proportion from Lucretius on. Frequéns and va- 
lidus do not take the Gen. until the poet-Augustan period. See 374. 

Asellus onustus aurd, C., Alé.,1. 16,12; @ donkey laden with gold. Pollicitis 
dives quilibet esse potest, Ov., 4.4.,1. 444; anybody can be rich in promises. 
Amor et melle et felle est fecundissimus, P.., Cist., 67; love is (very) fruitful both 
in honey and tn gall (of acrimony). 


406. Opus and ftsus take the Dative of the Person who 
Wante and the Ablative of the Thing Wanted ; but the Thing 
Wanted may be the subject, and opus (not tisus) the predicate. 


Novd odnsilid mihi nunc opus est, PL., £s., 601 ; a new device ts what 
I'm needing now. Viginti iam fisust flit argent! minis, PL., Asin., 89; 
my son has urgent need of twenty silver minue. Nihil opus est simuli- 
tidne et fall&ciis, C., Or., 11. 46, 191 ; there 1s no need of making believe, 
and of cheating tricks. Wn opus est verbis sed fistibus, C., Pr3., 30, 
73; there is need not of words, but of cudgels. Emis ndn quod opus est, 
sed quod necesse est ; quod ndn opus est asse cAirum est, Cato (SEN., £.,, 
94, 27); buy not what you want, but what ts absolutely needful; what 
you do not want (have no use for) +s dear ai a penny. 


So with the Perfect Participle Passive. 


Quod paratd opus est pars, TreR., And., 523; what must be got ready, 
get ready. Vicind conventdst opus, PL., Cas., 502; the netghbor must 
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be called on. eae que te Pace net Rene AE guides und fectiey opus, Er 
Am., 505. 

Notes.—1. Opus est means properly: ‘here is work lo be done with ; fisus est, 
there is making use of (like itor) ; hence the Ablative. Some think that opus takes 
Abl. by analogy with fisus, 

2. Opus est fs common throughout ; fisus est is very rarely found after the early 
period. It belongs especially to comedy. 

3. The Gen. with opus occurs twice in Livy ; also in Propsrtius, QUINTILIAN, and 
APULEIUS. 

4. The neut. Acc. is usually adverbial (333, 1): 

Quid (Acc.) digitds opus est graphid lassire tenendd? Ov., Am.,1. 11,28; 
what is the use of tiring the fingers by holding the stylus ? 

5. Besides the Pf. Part. pass., we find the Infin. and sometimes ut; in this case the 
Pereon is usually in the Dat. with opus (fisus), but may be in the Acc. with the Inf., 
or may be omitted. 

Opus est té animd valére ut corpore possis, C., Fam., xvt. 14,2; you must be 
well in mind in order to be well in body. An quoiquamst fisus homin! s6 ut 
cruciet ? TrR., Heaut., 8: ; of what goou is it lo any man to torture himself ? 

The Sapine is found occasionally ; in Cicero only soltfi (/nv., 1..20, 28; disputed). 

6. In PLavrus and Lucretius are occasional examples of fisus as a predicate, with 
das Thing Wanted as the subject. 


7. Ablative with Sundry Verbs. 


407. The Deponent Verbs ftor, abitor, fruor, fungor, potior, 
and vescor, take the Ablative. 


Victdri& titi nescis, L., xx11.51,4; how to make use of victory you 
know not. Qud fisque tandem abfitére patienti&é nostra, C., Cat.,1.1,1; 
how long, tell me, wll you abuse our patience ? Lix qué fruimur & Ded 
ndbis datar, Cf. C., Rosc. Am., 45, 181; the light which we enjoy ts given 
tous by God. Funguntur officid ; défendunt suds, C., Cael., 9, 21; they 
acquit themselves of a duty; they defend their own people. Fungar 
vice odtis, H., A.P., 304; [shall acquit myself of, dtscharge, the office of 
a whetstone. Tdtius esse arbitribantur sine G15 vulnere victori& potirt, 
Cats., B.G., m1. 24,2; they thought tt safer to make themselves masters 
of the victory uithout any wound. Wumidae lacte vescébantar, S., Jug., 
89, 7; the Numidians made their food of milk (fed on milk), 


Nores.—1. These Ablatives are commonly regarded as Ablatives of the Instrument : 
but fruor, J get fruil, and vescor, J feed mysef from, and perhaps fungor, may take 
the Ab]. as a Whence-case. 

2. These verbe seem to have been originally construed with the Acc. ; but this case 
is not found in classical Latin except in the Gerundive construction (427, Nn. 5). 

(a) Otor with Acc. is very common in PLautus, less so in TERENCE, but only with 
neuter pronouns. Caro uses also the neuter of subetantives. Abfitor is combined only 
with Acc. in early Latin. 

(0) Fruor with Acc. is not in PLaurus, but occasionally in TERENCE and Caro. 
Frtiniscor (rare) {s transitive in PLautus and QuapRrigaRivus (ap. GBLL.). 

(c) Fungor with Acc. is the ruie in early Latin (TER., Ad., 608, is a ae ai 
in Nepos, Tacitus, SUETONIUvs, and later. 

(d) Potior has Gen. at all periods (rare in CicEno; once in Cagsap) ; the Acc, 
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occasionally in early and late Latin, in the 5. A/y., the d. Hisp.,andinSauiust. Note- 
worthy is the use of an act. potire with Gen. in PL., Am., 178, and a pass. potitus with 
Gen. in several places in PLautTus. 

(e) Vesoor takes the Acc. rarely in early Latin, in the poets, and in later Latin. 
Vivere, héllu&rl, take Abi. like vescl, 

8. Utor is a favorite word, and has a moet varied translation : 
, Utd aliqud amicd, to avail one's self of (to enjoy) a man's friendship (to have a 
friend in him); Atl odnsilis, to follow advice ; iti bond patre, to have the advantage 
Of having a good father ; Ati légibus, to obey the laws. See the Lexicons. 


D. ABLATIVE OF CAUSE. 


408. The Ablative of Cause is used without a preposition, 
chiefly with Verbs of Emotion. Adldtivus Causae. 


In oulp& sunt qui officia déserunt molliti animi, C., Fin., 1. 10, 38 ; 
they are to blame who shirk their duties from effeminacy of temper. 
Oderunt pecoire bonf virttitis amdre, H., E'p., 1.16, 52; the good hate to 
sin from love of virtue. Délictd dolére, corréctidine gaudére (oportet), C 
Lael., 24,90; one ought to be sorry for sin, to be glad of chasttsement. 
Won dicl potest quam flagrem désiderid urbis, C., Afi., v. 11,1; I burn 
(am afire) beyond expresston with longing for Rome. 


Nores.—1. A number of combinations become phraseological, as the verbals : arbi- 
trétt, hort&tf, impulst, ifissfi, missf, tfi, e¢c.; also odnsilid, auctdritate, 
with a Gen. or possessive pronoun : ifissfi olvium, at the bidding of the citizens ; med 
rogatt, af my request. 

2. The moving cause is often expressed by a participle with the Abl., which usually 
precedes : adductus, /ed ; irdéns, jired ; commdtus, stirred up ; incit&tus, e7ged 
on; inc&nsus, inflamed ; impulsus, driven on ; mBtus, moved, and many others ; 
amore, by love; irl, by anger ; odid, by hate; meth, by fear; apB, by hope, etc. 
Metfi perterritus, sore frightened ; ver6cundi& d&territus, abashed, efc. 

8. Instead of the simple Abl. the prepositions d8 and ex (eometimes in), with the 
Abl., ob and propter with the Acc., are often used ; perhaps occasionally ab. 

4. The preventing cause is expressed by prae, for (417,9): Prae gaudid ubi sim 
nescid, TeR., Heaut., 308 ; I know not where I am for joy. 

5. On caus& and gr&ti£ with the Gen., see 273. 

6. The use of the Abl. for the exfernal canse, as rég&le genus non tam régni 
quam régis vitils repudidtum est (C., Leg., 11. 7, 15), the kingly form of govern- 
ment was rejected not so much by reason of the faulls of the kingly form, as by reason 
of the faults of the king, is not common in the early and in the classical period, except 
in certain formals ; but it becomes very common later. 

7. The Ablative of Cause may have its origin in the Instrumental Ablative, in the 
Ablative of Source, or iu the Comitative Ablative. 


E. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


409. The so-called Ablative Absolute is an Ablative com- 
bined with a participle, and serves to modify the verbal 
predicate of a sentence. Instead of the participle, a predi- 
cative substantive or adjective can be employed. 
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- cvorg.—This Ablative, which may be called the Abiative of Circumstance, springs 
‘froth the Temporal Use of the Ablative—the Temporal from the Local. Another view 
—— it as an Ablative of Manner, with a predicate instead of an attribate. 


~ 410. The Ablative Absolute may be translated by the Eng- 
lish so-called Nominative (originally Dative) Absolute, which 
is a close equivalent; but for purposes of style, it is often 
well to analyze the thought, to change Passive into Active, 
to make use of an abstract substantive. 


_ Xerxe régnante (= cum Xerxés régn&ret), Aerzes reigning. When 
Xerzes was reigning. In the reign of Xerxes. 

Xerxe victd (= cam Xerxés victus esset), Xerxes being, having been, 
defeated. When Xerzes had been defeated. After the defeat of Xerzes. 
' Xerxe rége (= cum Xerx&s réx esset), Xerzes [being] king. When 
Xerzes was hing. 

Patre vivd, WHILE father 1s, was alive (tn father’s lifetime). 

Urbe expign&t& imper&tor rediit : 

PassivE Form: The city [being] taken (after the city was taken), the 
general returned. — 

AcTIVE Form: Having taken the city (after he had taken the ctty), 
the general returned. 

Asstract Form: After the taking of the city. After ens the 
crty. 


Maximias virtfités iacBre omnés necesse est voluptite dominante, C., 
Fin., 11.35, 117; all the great(est) virtues must necessarily lie prostrate, 
IF (or WHEN) the pleasure (of the senses) ts mtstress. ROmini veterés 
régnari omnés volébant lfbertitis dulcédine ndndum experté, L.,1.17,3; 
the old Romans ali wished to have a king over them (BECAUSE they had) 
not yet tried the sweetness of luberty. 


Remarks.—1. As the Latin language has no Pf. Part. active, ex- 
cept when the Deponent is thus used, the passive construction is far 
more common than in English : 

Iuvenés veste positd corpora oled perfinxérant, C., Tuse., 1.47, 113; the 
youths, (having) laid astde their clothing, anointed thesr bodies with owl, 
or, laid aside their clothing, and anointed their bodies with oil. 

2. The Abl. Abs., though often to be rendered by a codrdinate sen- 
tence. for convenience’ sake. always presents a subordinate conception: 

(Lysander) suddet Lacedaemoniis ut régi& potestate dissolfité ex omnibus 
dfix déligditur ad bellum gerendum, NepP., vI.3,5; Lysander advises the 
Lacedaemontans that the royal power be done away with, axp a leader 
be chosen from all, to conduct the war. Here the one is necessary to the 
other. 

3. Asarule, the Ab]. Abs. can stand only when it is not identical 
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with the subject, object, or dependent case of the verbal predicate. 
Manlius slew ihe Gaul and stripped him of his necklace is to be ren- 
dered : Manlius caesum Gallum torque spolifvit. 

This rule is frequently violated at all periods of the language, for 
the purpose either of emphasis or of stylistic effect. The shifted con-_ 
struction is clearer, more vigorous, more conversational. 

Neque illum més vivd corrump! sinam, PL., B., 419; onset Twa 
him to be debauched while I am alive. 

The violation is most frequent when the dependent case is in the 
Genitive : 
| Iugurtha frétre med interfectd régnum aius sceleris sul praedam fect, 

S., Jug.,14, 11; Jugurtha killed my brother, and (= after killing my 
brother) made his throne the booty of his crime. | 


Norus.—1. The Pf. Part. of Deponents and Semii-deponents as an active in the 
Abl. Abs. is not found in early Latin, and ts not common in classica] Latin, where 
it ls always without an object and is confined to verbs of Growth (principally ortus, 
ooortus, nitus), Death, and Motion. It becomes common later, being used with an 
object from SAaLLust on. 

2. The Pf. Part. of Deponents as a passive in the Abi. Abs. is confined in classical 
Latin to émeritus, pactus, partitus. SaxLust and Livy, as well as later writers, 
extend the usage. Tacitus, however, shows but two cases : adeptus (Aun., 1. 7, 8) and 

ausus (Ann., 111. 67, 4). 

8. The Fut. Part. act. in the Abl. Abs. is post-Ciceronian, beginning with Po.iio 
and Livy. 

4. The impersonal] use of the Ab). Abs. is found not unfrequently in early Latin 
and Cicero, rarely in Cagsar and Sat_ust. Most of the forms so used have become 
adverbial in character, as opt&td, sortitd, intéet&td, onsultd, auspichtd, dir&ctd, 
merit5, efc. The use of a following clause dependent upon the Abi. is begun in 
Cicero: adifinctd ut (Of, 0. 12,42). SaLLust nees audit6 and compertd with the 
Infinitive. But Lrvy extends this construction very greatly, and introduces the use of 
neuter adjectives in the same way : incertd prae tenebris quid aut peterent aut 
vit&rent, L., xxvii. 36, 12. It is frequent in Tacrrus. 

5. The use of adjectives and substantives in the Abi. is not common in early Latin, 
but is a favorite usage of the classical period and later: mB auctire, C., Or., ti. 
14, 64. 

6. A predicate substantive, with the participle, is rare, but occurs in good prose: 
Praetire désign&td mortud Mis, C., Tusc., ur. 28, 70. 


LOCATIVE. 


411. In the Singular of the First and Second Declensions, 
names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the Locative 


of the Place Where. | 
Pompéius hiemfre DYrrhachil, Apolliniae omnibusque oppidis odnstitu- 
erat, Cazs., B.O.,111.5,1; Pompey had determined to winter at Dyr- 
rhachium, Apollonia, and all the towns. Timotheus Lesbi (vizit), NEp., 
x11. 3,4; Zimotheus lived at Lesbos. Rhodi ego nin ful, sed fal in 
Bithynig, C., Planc., 34,88; [was not at Rhodes, but I wasin Bithynta. 
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REMABRES.—1. A few substantives of the Third Declension also form 
sporadic Locatives; so Carthigini, in PLautus, Cicero, and later; 
Tiburi in Cicero, Livy, and later, and a few others. See 386. 

2. Other Locative forms are, domi, at home (61, R. 2), humf, on the 
ground (first in Cicero), bellf, and mflitiae, in the combinations dom{ 
militiaeque, bellf domique, tn peace and tn war, at home and tn the field ; 
rari, tn the country (but rfire med, on my farm). 

Parvi sunt foris arma nisi est odnsilinm domi, C., Off., 1. 22, 76; of 
lsttle value are arms abroad unless there 18 wisdom at home. Iactro 
humt, C., Cat., 1. 10, 26; to lie on the ground. Humt prosternere, L., 
XLV. 20, 9; to throw flat on the ground. : 

Bellf is found alone occasionally in TERENCE and Cicero ; Ennivs, 
VERGIL, and Ovip have terrae; VERGIL also campl. 

3. Appositions are put in the Ablative, commonly with in, and regu- 
larly follow when qualified by an attribute : 

Milités Albae odnstitérunt in urbe opportiind, C., Ph., rv. 2,6; the et 
diers halted at Alba, a conveniently sttuated town. Archifis Antiochiae 
nétus est celebri quondam urbe, C., Arch., 3,4; Archias was born at 
Antioch, once a populous city. 

When urbe, ct/y, oppidd, town, or Insulé, sland, precedes, the prep- 
osition is always employed : 

In urbe Rémi, tn the culy (of) Rome. In oppidd Citid, in the town of 
Cilium. In Insul& Samd, tn the «sland (of) Samos. 

4. Domf takes the possessive pronoun in the Genitive : 

Dom! suae senex est mortuus, C., WV. D., 111. 32,81; the old man died 
al his own house. Metuis ut meae domi ciirétur diligenter, TEr., J/ec., 
257: you fear that she will not be carefully nursed at my house. Also 
aliénae domuf (61, 8. 2), C., Zusc., 1. 22,51; 12 @ strange house; domi 
illius, C., Div. in Caec., 18, 58; tn his house. 

But in domd Pericli (65), Nep., vil. 2, 1; 1 the house(hold) of Pericles. 
In dombd casté, 1n @ pure house. In dombd, tn the house (not, at home). 


Notes.—1. Early Latin shows a number of Locative forms that have disappeared 
for the most part in the classical period. So temper! (tempori) replaced by tempore 
in Cicero (Livy and Tacitus only in tempore) ; mani, replaced by m&ne ; vesperi 
and herf ; and rare forms like dié, oristin{i, proxim!. See 37, s. 

2. On Locative forms of the pronouns, see 91,3. Ou animl, see 374, N. 7. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


412. The Prepositions are originally local adverbs, which 
serve to define more narrowly the local ideas involved in the 
cases. The analogy of the local adverbs is followed by other 
adverbs, which are not so much prepositions as prepositional 
adverbs. Of the Prepositions proper, that is, Prepositions 
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used in composition (see Note), as well as in the regimen of 
cases, cum (con) does not clearly indicate a local relation. _ 

The only cases that involve local ideas are the Accusative 
and Ablative. The Accusative, as the case of the Direct 
Object, represents the relation whither ? the Ablative repre- 
sents the relations whence? and where ? 


Remarks.—1. In verbs of Motion, the Result of the Motion i is often 
considered as Rest in a place (where). See 385, N. 2. 

2. In verbs of Rest, the Rest is sometimes conceived as the Result 
of Motion (whither). See 385, n. 3. 


Notsg.—Prepositions derive their name from the fact that they are prefixed in com- 
position. Many of the Latin Prepositions are not used in composition, and these may 
. be called improper Prepositions. The prefixes amb- (am- an-), dis (aD), por- (parr-, 
pol-), red- (re-), s6d- (s8-) and v8- are sometimes called inseparable prepositions. 


413. Position of the Preposition.—The Prepoettion gener- 
ally precedes the case. 


ReEMARKS.—1. Cum always follows a personal pronoun, and may or 
may not follow a relative pronoun : méeum, with me, qudcum or cum 
qub, with whom. Dé is not uncommonly placed after qud and qui, rarely 
after quibus. Position after the relative is found here and there also 
in the case of other Prepositions, but principally in early Latin or the 
poets, as follows: ab, ad (also in CicERo), ex, in, per, post (after hune, 
C., Tuse., 11. 6, 15), and prd. — 

Dissyllabic Prepositions are postponed more often, but Cicrro re- 
stricts this to pronouns, with the following Prepositions: ante, cired, 
contra, inter, penes, propter, sine, filtra. Carsak postpones intré& also. 

Tenus, as far as, and versus, -ward, always follow. 

2. When the substantive has an attribute the Preposition may come 
between; hanc igitur ob causam(C., Br., 24 ,94), for this reason, therefore. 

3. The Preposition may be separated from its case by an attributive 
adjective or its equivalent, or other modifier of the case: post vérd Sullae 
victériam, but after Sulla’s victory ; ad beité vivendam, for living hap- 
grly. But model prose usually avoids separating the Preposition by 
more thau a word or two. The pocts have no scruples. 


Notes.—1. A peculiarity of poetry, Livy, and later prose is the post-position of both 
Preposition and attribute: metfi in m&gnd, L., 1x. 37,11; in great fear. 

2. Especially to be noted is the position of per, ‘hrough (by), in adjarations: Lydia 
dic per omnés té deds ord, H., 0..1.8,1; Lydia, tell, by all the gods, I pray thee. 
Per ego té deds Srb, Ten., And., 834; J pray thee, by the gods. 

3. Between the Preposition and its case are often inserted the enclitics que, ne, ve; 
and after ante, post, and praeter the conjunctions autem, enim, quidem, tamen, 
vér6, occur, but not frequently. The first word in the combfhations et—et, aut—aut, 
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simul—simul, vel—vel, sometimes follows the Preposition; cum et diurnd et noo- 
turnd met, C., Zusc., v. 23, 66. 


414, Repetition and Omission of the Preposition.—With 
different words which stand in the same connection, the Prep- 
osition is repeated, when the Preposition is emphatic, or the 
individual words are to be distinguished ; so regularly after 
aut—aut, et—et, nec—nec, vel—vel, ndn modo—sed etiam, 
sed, nisi, quam, and in comparative clauses with ut. Other- 
wise it is omitted ; so always with que. 

Et ex urbe et ex agris, C., Cat., 11. 10, 21; both from (the) ctty and 


from (the) country. Dé hondre aut dé dignit&te contendimus, C., Tusc., 
TH. 21, 50 ; we are striving about office, or about posttion. 


Remarks,—1. When a relative follows in the same construction as its 
antecedent, the Preposition is usually omitted. 

(Cim5n) incidit in eandem invidiam (in) quam pator suus, NEP., v. 3, 1 
Cimon fell into the same disrepute tnio which his father had fallen. 

2. So in questions : Ante tempus mor! miserum. Quod tandem tempus ? 
C., Tuse., 1. 39,98 ; a hard case "tts, to die before the time. (Before) 
what time, pray f 

3. After quasi, tamquam, sicut, the Preposition is more often jheeviod: 

Riis ex urbe tamquam 6 vinolis &volivérunt, C/. C., Or., 11. 6, 22; they 
sped from the city to the country as +f from a jatl. 

4. Two Prepositions are rarely used with the same word. Either the 
word is repeated, a form of is used, or one Prep. turned into an adverb : 

Prd Scipiine et adversus Scipidnem, for and against Scipio. Ante pf- 
gnam et post eam, before and after the batile. Et in corpore et extra [sunt] 
quaedam bona, C., /'tn., u. 21,68. But intra extrique miinitiinés, Cags., 
B.C., 11. 72, 2. 

415, As adverbs without a case are used : 

Ad, about, with numerals in Cagsar, Livy, and later ; adversus, ¢o 
meet, especially in PLautus and TERENCE ; ante and post of Time (408, 
N.4) ; contr&, opposite, on the other hand; circ&, round about, and 
ciroum (rare); prae, forward, in PLautus and TERENCE ; prope, near,’ 
and propter (rare): ifixté, near by (rare); intra, inside (post-classical) ; 
extra, outside; infra, below ; supra, above ; subter, beneath, and super, 
above, both rare ; citri, on this side ; ig beyond ; cBram, in the pres- 
ence of ; clam, secrefly. 


1.—Prepositions Construed with the Accusative. 


416. The Prepositions construed with the Accusative are : 
Ad, adversus, ante, apud, circa, circum, circiter, cis, citra, 
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clam, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, itxta, ob, penes, 
per, post (péne), praeter, prope, a cae supra, 
trans, iltra, tisque, versus. 


r. Ad. Of Motion Whither, to, up to. Of Direction, towards (ad ori- 
entem). Of Respect, for, with regard to (ad his rés perspicéx) ; found 
first in Terence, Of Manner, after, according to (ad hunoc modum); 
colloquial (in CiceRo’s speeches only quem ad modum), Of Place, at 
(= apud), colloquial (ad montem, C., Fam., xv. 2, 2) and legal (ad forum, 
ad t&), rare in Cicero’s speeches. Of Time, at, refers only to future, 
and gives either a point (ad vesperum, af evening), an interval (ad 
paucts dids, a few days hence), or an approaching time, towards. 
With Numerals, about. Of Purpose, for (castra host! ad praedam re- 
linquunt, L., m1. 63, 4). Also in phrases. Post-Ciceronian Latin ex- 
tended the sphere of ad, and colloquially it was often a substienle for 
the Dative. 

2. Adversus (-um), [¢.¢., furned to}. Towards, over ayaa against. 
Rare in early Latin and in Cazsar and Sauuust. In the sense, over 
against, it is found first in Livy. In the transferred sense, fowards, it 
expresses usually hostile disposition, but begins to indicate friendly 
disposition in CickRO. Exadversus (-um) is found occasionally, begin- 
ning with Cicero, and is always local. 

3. Ante [t.e., over against, facing). Of Place Where, before. Of 

Place Whither, defore ; rarely (not in Cicero). Of Time, before; the 
most frequent use. Of Degree, before ; not in Cicero or CaEsaR. 
' 4. Apud is used chiefly of Persons. At the house of (characteristic 
locality). Jn the presence of (itdicem). Jn the writings of (Platénem), 
In the view of. Of Place, at, in (= in); common in comedy (apud 
villam) ; rare elsewhere, especially with proper names, where ad was 
preferred, except by Satuust. In phrases like apnd 88 esse, fo be in 
one’s SENSES. 

5. CircK (circum), Around. Ciroum is exclusively local (except 
once in Virruvius, where it is temporal). Ciro& in the local sense is 
found first in Cicero. In the meaning about, of Time or Number, 
it is found first in Horace. So, too, in the transferred sense of the 
sphere of mental action: circ&é las est animus campis, H., 0., 11. 
5, 5. 

6. Circiter. Of Place, about; once in PLautrus. Usually of Time, 
about, especially with numerals ; but the prepositional usage is on the 
whole small. 

7. Cis, citr&. This side, short of. Of Place; cis found first in 
Varro, citraé in Cicrro. Cis is occusionally temporal in PLautus, SAt- 
Lust, Ovip. Citra, of Time, wethin, this side of ; found first in Ovi. 
Without (stopping short of); found first in Livy, then in Ovrp, and 
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the post-Augustan prose writers. In C., Or., 18,50, citr® may be ren- 
dered further back ; ¢.e., nearer the beginning. 

8. Clam. Secretly. With Acc. in early Latin, in the 5. Azep., and 
in the Jurists. With Abl. in Carsak (B.C., 11. 32, 8), and in the 8. 
Afr., 11,4 (both passages disputed). Clanculum with Acc., only in 
TERENCE. 

g. Contr&. Opposite to, over against, opposed to, against. It appears 
as a Preposition first in the classical period, and is used both in local 
and transferred senses. In the latter case the force is predominantly 
hostile. 

10. Ergi. Opposite, towards. Of Place ; very rarely, in early and 
late Latin. Usually in the transferred sense of friendly relations. 
The hostile sense is occasional in comedy, NeEpPos, and later writers. 
Ergi is used always of Persons or personified Things until the time of 
TACITUS. ; . 

‘11. Extré&. Without, outside of, beside. It is used of local and trans- 
ferred relations ; rarely in the sense of sine (Tac., H., 1. 49) ; occasion- 
ally in sense of praeter, except. 

12. Infr&. Beneath, lower down. Of Space; more pesaeny: in 
classical Latin, of Rank or Grade ; Temporal but once (C., Br., ro, 40). 
It occurs but rarely in later Latin, and is cited only once from early 
Latin (TER., Hun., 489). 

13. Inter. Between. Of Place Where, rarely of Place Whither. 
Colloquial were phrases like inter viam (viiis), on the road, inter nbs, 
between ourselves. Inter paucds, preéminently, is post-classical. Of 
Time, during ; at all periods, but in Cicero principally in the Let- 
ters. 

14. Intr&, Within. Of Local and Temporal (not in Cicero) rela- 
tions. The usage in transferred relations is post-classical, and mainly 
poetical. 

15. Ifixt& [t.e., adjoining]. Hard by, near, next to. It appears as 
a Preposition first in Varro, then in Cagsak, but not in Cicero. It is 
used locally until Livy, who employs it also in transferred senses of 
Time, Order, efc. 

16. Ob [?.e., over against, opposite to]. Right before. Of Place 
occasionally at all periods (not in Carsar, Livy, Curtius, Tacitus). 
Of Cause, for; found in early Latin (not with personal pronouns in 
Piavtvus), in classical and post-classical Latin in increasing propor- 
tion. CarsaRz uses it only in formule with rem (rés) and causam. 
Cicero and CaEsar do not use ob id or ob ea, which, found in early 
Latin, reappear in SatLust. Ob has almost completely supplanted 
propter in Tacitus. With the substantive and participle (ob défénsum 
Capitédlium) ob is found first in Livy. 

17. Penes. With = in the hands of ; of Persons, Applied to 
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Things, it is found in poetry first in Horace ; in prose first in Tacrrvs. 
It is found wholly with esse until later Latin. 

18. Per. Of Space, through; of Time, during ; of Cause, owing to ; 
of Instrument, by (both persons and things) ; of Manner, by, in. It 
is used phraseologically in oaths, by, also with persons (sometimes 
things), as per me loet, as far as I am concerned you may. Per = ab 
of Agent is found only in late Latin. | 

19. Pine, Behind, only in Local relations; it is most frequent in 
Priautus, occurs but once in Cickro, never in Caksak or Horace, and 
is rare in general. . 

20. Post. Of Place, behind; rare, but in good usage. Of Time, 
after. Of Rank, subordinate to; in SaLLust, poets, and late prose. 

21. Praeter. Of Place, in front of, on before, past. In a transferred 
sense, except ; contrary to (opinidnem and the like). Of Rank, deyond 
(praeter omnés is cited only from PLautus and Horace ; usually praeter 
o&terts), 

22. Prope. Of Place, near; found first in the classical period. It 
sometimes has the constructions of adjectives of Nearness. Of Time, 
near; very rare and post-classical, as Livy, Suetonius. Propius is 
found first in Cagsak as a preposition. 

23. Propter. Of Place, near. Of Cause, on account of; very com- 
mon in early and classical Latin, but avoided by many authors, notably 
Tacitus. With substantive and participle it appears first in Varro; 
then is common in Livy, and later. 

24. Secundum [1.e., following]. Of Place, along (litus), close behind ; 
very rare (C., Fam.,1v. 12,1). Of Time, émmedtately after ; in early 
Latin and CicgEro, common in Livy, but never in Cagsar, SaLtust, 
Tacitus. Of Series, nezt fo; in PLautus and Cicero. Of Reference, 
according to; at all periods. Secus is ante-classical and rare. 

25. Supré, Of Place, above, beyond ; so Cicero almost exclusively. 
Of Time, beyond; very rare. Of Grade, above. Of Authority, in 
charge of ; Virruvius and later. 

26. Tr&ns. On the other stde, beyond, across ; only in Local relations. 

27. Titra. Of Space and Measure, on that side, beyond. Of Time; 
only in late Latin. The early form fils is very rare and in formuls, as, 
Gis Tiberim et fils Tiberim. In late Latin filtr& supplants practer almost 
wholly. 

28. Usque, up fo, is found once in Terence, several times in Cicero, 
and occasionally later, with the Acc. of the name of a town. With 
other names of localities it appears first in Livy. 

2g. Versus, -ward. Asa preposition it first appears in the classical 
period and is found usually with names of Towns, and small Islands ; 
with other words it is regularly combined with the prepositions ad (not 
in CICERO) or in. 
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Hl. Prepositions Construed with the Ablative. 


417. Prepositions construed with the Ablative are a (ab, 
abe), abeque, cdram, cum, dé, 6 (ex), prae, prod, sine, tenus; 
rarely fine, palam, procul, simul. 


1. A (ab, abs). Of Place Whence, from, especially of the point of 
departure ; so in phrases, & tergd, & capite, etc. Of Cause, from (Irf) ; 
beginning with Livy. Of Agent, by. Of Remote Origin, from. Of 
Time, from. Of Reference, according to, after. Of Specification, in 
‘ doled ab oculis); often with compound verbs. 


Notr.—The form before vowels and h is always ab; before cousonants usually &, 
thongh ab is not imcommon before consonants dther than the labials b, f, p, v, and is 
frequent before 1, n, r, 8, and i (j) ; abs is found only before t8 and in the combination 
absque. Cicero uses abs té in his early writings, but prefers & t8 in his later ones. 


2. Absque [t.c., off]. Wathout. Peculiar to early Latin, where it 
is used. in conditional sentences only. Occasionally in later Latin, as, 
absque sententi£ (QUINT., VII. 2, 44), for praeter sententiam. 

3. Cdram. Face to face with, in the presence of ; it is used with Per- 
sons only, and is found first in CicERo, and then in later writers, but in 
general it is rare until the time of Tacrrus, who uses it very often in 
the Annals and always postpones. 

4. Cum. With; of Accompaniment in the widest sense. With 
Abl. of Manner regularly when there is no attributive ; often when 
_ there is one. Sometimes it is used of mutual iat draére cum, plead 
with (PLautus), eée. 

5. D8. Of Place, down from, and then hs especially with com- 
pounds of d8 and ex. Of Source, from; with verbs of Receiving (actual 
and mental). Of Origin; but mainly in poetry and later prose. Of 
Object, concerning. Of Time; in phrases d6 nocte, d8 dié (diem d8 dié, 
day after day). Of the Whole from which a part is taken. Of Refer- 
ence, according to (a8 sententi&). Of Material ; poetical and late. 

6. E (ex). Of Place, out of, from. Often in phraseological usages, 
as ex parte, partly ; ex asse, and the like. With verbs of Receiving, 
from. Of Time, from ; ex tempore is phraseological. Of Origin, from. 
Of Reference, according to. Of Manner; in many phrases, as ex 
aequd, ex Srdine. E is used before consonants only, ex before both 
vowels and consonants. 

7. Fine (or fint). Up to; found in Putautus and Cato, then not un- 
til very late Latin. With the Gen. it occurs ind. Afr. and in Satwust, 
Fr.; then not until Ovip and very late Latin. 

8. Palam, in the sense of cOram, in the presence of, is found first in 
Horace and Livy, and is rare, 
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9. Prae. Of Place, in front of ; with verbs of Motion only, in clas- 
sical Latin. In early atin in the phrase prae mant, at hand. Of the 
Preventive Cause, for; with negatives only, in and after the classical 
period ; in early Latin, also in positive sentences, Of Comparison, tn 
comparison with; occasionally at all periods. ) 

10. Prd, Of Place, before; not in early Latin, but found first in 
the classical period, where it is confined to certain combinations, as 
pro rostris, castris, aede, valid, etc., and means before and on. In behalf 
of ; not cited for early Latin. Instead of ; very common at all periods. 
In proportion to; at all periods. Quam pré; found first in Lrvy. 

11. Procul, far from, is poetical, and begins in prose with Livy. In 
classical Latin prose always with ab. 

12, Simul, in the sense of cum, belongs to poetry and Tacitus (Ann., 
III. 64). 

13. Sine, without, is opposed to cum. 

14. Tenus, to the extent of. Of Space (actual and transferred), as 
faras. It is found occasionally with the Gen., but almost wholly 
with P]., and perhaps but once in Cicero (Arat., 83); otherwise it be- 
longs to poetry, making its first appearance in prose in Cicero (Det., 
13, 86) and Livy. It occurs with the Acc. in late Latin. Tenus is al- 
ways postponed. 


Ill. Prepositions Construed with the Accusative 
and Ablative. 


418. Prepositions construed with the Accusative and Ab- 
lative are in, sub, subter, super. 


1. In (the forms endo, indu, are early and rare), (a) With Accusative: 
Of Place, tnfo, into the midst of. Of Disposition and Direction, 
towards. Of Time, into (multam noctem), for (diem, multds annts, poste- 
rum), Of Purpose or Destination, for ; mostly post-classical. Of Man- 
ner, tn, after. Phraseologically with neuter adjectives : in déterius, for 
the worse ; but mainly post-classical, With Distributives, to, among. 

(5) With Ablative: Of Place, in, on. Of Time, wethin. Of Refer- 
ence, in the case of, tn regard to, in the matter of. Of Condition, tn 
(armis), In many phrases, especially with neuter adjectives, in inoertd, 
dubid, integrd, ambigud, efc. 

2. Bub. (a) With Accusative : Of Place Whither, undér. Of Time 
Approaching, about (noctem, vesperum); just Past, tmmediately after. 
Of Condition, under (sub potestitem redigf). 

(6) With Ablative: Of Place Where, under; also in phrases, sub 
armis, etc. Of Time When, about; rare, and first in Cazsar. Of Posi- 
tion, under (rége, ifidioe, efc.). Of Condition, under (e& condicidne) ; first 
in Lrvy. 

18 
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3. Subter. (a) With Accusative ; rare, and locally equal to sub, 

(6) With the Ablative ; more rare and almost wholly poetical (Catut- 
Lus and VereiL). Cy.C., Tuse., v.1,4, which may be Acc, Subtus 
occurs only in Virr., Iv. 2, 5, and then with the Accusative. 

4. Super. (a) With Accusative but once before the classical time: 
Of Place, over, above. Of Time, during; found first in Puiny, Epp. 
Metaphorically of Degree, beyond (super modum) ; post-classical. 

(6) With the Ablative: Of Space, above. Of Time, during (not 
until the Augustan poets). Metaphorically = praeter; very rare: 
= d&8, concerning ; colloquial ; hence in PLautus, Cato, CiceRo’s Let- 
ters (ad Att.), SauLust, Horace, Livy; but uncommon. 


INFINITIVE. 
The Infinitive as a Substantive. 
419. The Infinitive is the substantive form of the verb. 


Nore.—The Infinitive differs from a verbal substantive in that it retains the adver- 
bial attribute, the designations of voice and time, and the regimen of the verb : 

Amfre, fo love ; vald5 amf&re, (0 love hugely ; am&rl, ‘o be loved ; amfviase, to 
have lored ; am&re aliquem, ¢0 love a man ; nocére alicul, to hurt a man. 

But the great claim of the Infinitive to be considered a verb lies in the involution of 
predicate and subject. Like the finite verb, the Infinitive involves predicate and sub- 
ject ; but the subj. fs indefinite and the predication is dependent. 

420. The Infinitive, when it stands alone, involves an in-| 
definite Accusative Subject, and the Predicate of that Sub- 
ject is, of course, in the Accusative Case. 

Régem esse, fo be king. Bonum esse, to be good. Compare quid stultius 
quam aliquem 0d sibi placére quod ipse nin fécit, Sen., E.M., 74, 17; what 
48 more foolish than for a man to (that a man should) pride himself on 
what he has not done himself. 


So in the paradigm of the verb : 

Am&tfrum esse, fo be about to love. 

Nore.—On the Nom. with the Inf. by Attraction, see 528. 

In consequence of this double nature, the Infinitive may be used as 
a substantive or as a verb. 

421. The Infinitive, as a substantive, 1s used regularly in 
two cases only— Nominative and Accusative. In the other 
cases its place is supplied by the Gerund and the Ablative 
Supine. 


Nores.—1. Traces of the original Dat. (or Loc.) nature of the Infinitive are atill 
apparent In mnany constrictions, which are, however, mostly poetical ; 
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(a) With verbs of Motion in early Latin and the later poets, when ut, ad with 
Gerundive or Sup. is to be expected. 

Abift aedem visere Minervae, Pr., B.. 900; she went away to vistt the temple 
Of Minerva. Semper in Oceanum mittit mé quaereré gemmAs, Prop., 1. (111.) 16 
(8), 17; ehe is always sending me to the Ocean bo look for (in quest of) pearis. 

(0) With verbs of Giving, Rendering, and the like, in early Latin and the poets, where 
the Acc. of the Gerundive is to be expected. Classical is the use of bibere only, in this 
way. (The old form biber points to the effacement of the final sense of this Inf.) 

Iovi bibere ministrare, C/.C., Tuc.,1.26. Quem virum aut hérda lyré vel 
Sorl tibi& sfimés celebrire, Cli0? H., 0.,1.12,1. Different, of couree, are cases 
like di tibi posse tuds tribuant défendere semper, Ov., 7¥., 11. 5,21, where posse 
défendere is felt as potestatem d&fendend!. 

(c) With many adjectives where the Sup. in fi, or some construction of Purpoee, is to 
be : 
In early Latin the adjectives are par&tus, oOnsuétus, défessus, But this usage is 
widely extended by the Augustan poets Vzrain and Horace, and later. | 

It is confined priucipally, however, to adjectives of capabilily, abilily, necessily, etc., 
and adjectives like facilis (with act. as well as pass. Inf., first in Prop.), difficilis, and 
the like: Rdma cap! facilis, Lucan, m. 656. Note the strange usage dissentire 
maniféstus, Tac., Ann., 11. 57, 4, and occasionally elsewhere. 

2. The Inf, may take an adj. attribute, but in classical prose this is limited to ip- 
sum, hdc ipsum, and tétum hdc: 

Vivere ipsum turpe est nobis, Aving ilecif is a disgrace to us. Quibusdam 
tdtam hdc displicet philosoph&ri (280, :, a). 


The Infinitive as a Subject. 


422, The Infinitive, as a Subject, is treated as a neuter 
substantive. | 

Incipere mult est quam inpetrare facilius, PL., Poen., 974 ; beginning 
ts much easter (work) than winning. Miserum est de8turb&ri forttinis 
omnibus, C., Quinct., 31, 95; tt #8 wretched to find one's self turned rudely 
out of all one’s fortunes. Non tam turpe fuit vinel quam contendisse de- 
odrum est, Ov., 2f., 1x. 6 (280, 2, a). . 


Nores.—1. The use of the Inf. as a subj. grew out of its use as an obj., but the 
original Dat. (Loc.) sense was lost to the consciousness just as the prepositional sense 
of our own ¢o is lost when our Inf. becomes a subj.; as in, fo err ts humun, lo forgive 
divine. No Roman felt turpe fait vinel, as, /here was disgrace in being beaten ; 
bonum est legere was to him another bona est 18ctid (see PRiscian, 408, 27). 

2. The substantives used as predicates are not common In early Latin. Lubidd est 
is confined to PLautus. Stultitia est, odnsilium est, and tempus est are universal. 
Cicero introduces the not uncommon moe est, and many others with est, as: ofn- 
suétidd (-inis), vitium, ifis, fas, nefais, facinus, fitum, caput, rés (Caran), 
opus, mfinus, officium, onus, sapientia, and a few others. Still more are found 
later. Many of these alao take ut ; 20 officium always in comedy (except Trs., And., 


381). 
8. Neuter adjectives are used as predicates in great variety. Ciceronfan are certius 
(quam), cOnsent&neum, falsum, incrédibile, in gloridsum, miius 


(quam), mirum, novom, optimum, réctum, singulfre, tritum, vérisimile, 
véruam. Most of them, however, but once. Some of these also take ut, but not often 


in good prose. 
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+ 4, In early Latin many impersonal verbe are used as predicates. Classical Latin 
retains moet of them, but drops condecet, dispudet, subolet, and adds some, such 
as paenitet, d&decet, displicet, prddest, obest, attinet. Others come in later. 
Some, such as oportet, also take ut or the simple Subjv. Noteworthy is est, iz is poe- 
edie, found first in Varro and Lucr., then not till Vere. and Hor., and never common. 
5. Certain abstract phrases, whose meanings are akin to the words already men- 
tioned, take the Inf. as a subject. So especially predicate Genitives, as oSnsuétfidinis 
and moris ; or combinations like quid negotif, nihil negdtil est ; predicate Datives 
such as cord! est, cfirae est, both unclassical ; or phrases, as operae pretium, in 
animé esse, in mentem venire, of which the last two were introduced by CiczRo. 


The Infinitive as an Object. 


423. 1. The Infinitive is used as the Object of Verbs of 
Creation, commonly known as Auxiliary Verbs. 


These Verbs help the Infinitive into existence. 


2. Such verbs denote Will, Power, Duty, Habit, Inclination, Re- 
solve, Continuance, End, and the like, with their opposites. 


Emor! cupid, Ter., Heaut., 971; I want to die. [Catd] ease quam vidéri 
bonus malébat, S., C.,54,5; Cato preferred being (good) to seeming 
good. Sed precor ut possim titius esse miser, Ov., 7'r., v. 2,78; but J 
pray that I may be more safely wretched. Vinoere sols, Hannibal ; victd- 
rig fit! nescis, L., xxi1.51 ; how to win victory, you know, Hannibal ; 
how to make use of victory, you know not. Qui mori didicit, servire ds- 
didicit, Sen., FL. Af., 26, 10; he who has learned to dte has unlearned to 
be a slave. Maledictis déterrére n& ecribat parat, TeR., Ph., 3; he ts 
preparing (trying) to frighten (him) from writing, by abuse. Qui men- 
tirl solet, p&ierfre cdnsuévit, C., Rosc.Cum., 16, 46 ; he who ts wont to lite 
ts accustomed to swear falsely. Wulnera quae fécit débuit ipse pati, Ov., 
Am.,11.3,4; the wounds he gave he should himself have suffered. 
Vereor laudére praesentem, C., V.D., 1.21, 58; J feel a delicacy about 
pratsing a man fo his face. Réligiinum animum nddis exsolvere pergs, 
Luer., 1. 932; I go on to loose the spirit from the bonds of superstitious 
creeds. Tu& quod nil réfert, percontari désinds, Trer., Hec., 810 ; cease to 
inquire what 1s not to your advantage. 

So habed, J hare (it in my power). 

Tantum habed pollicér! mé tibf cumulaté satisfactfirnm, C., Fam.,1. 5A, 
8; so much I can promise, that I twill give you abundant satisfaction. 


Nores.—1. The original force of the Inf. is, in most of these constructions, hard to 
determine, and was certainly not felt by the Romans themeelves. In many cases the 
Inf. seems to have been used because the governing word or phrase was felt to be more 
or leas equivalent to a Verb of Creation. 

2. The principal verbs, construed thus with the Inf., are as follows : 

Will: velle, malle, ndlle, cupere, opt&re (rare, except in passive), petere, pdstu- 
lire, avére, aud6re, désiderare (first in Cic.), praegestire, gestire, ardére, 
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metuere (ante-class.), veréri, timére, formidare (ante-class.), reformidare, hor- 
rére, horréscere, hort&rI aud compounds, monére and compounds, suddére (first 
in Cic.), persuaidére, iubére, imperare, praecipere, odgere, permittere (once in 
Cic., then later), concédere (first in Cic.), cfirdire (not in Cass., Sa., Livy), yetare; 
rectisire (first in Cic.), mittere, omittere, intermittere, cunctérl, céssire, 
morari, dubitare, graviri, prohibére, impedire, déterr&re 

Power: posse, quire, nequire, sustinére (first in Cic.), valére (frst in Ci1o.), 
pollére (first in Cic.), habére (rare, except in Cic.), sofre, nescire. 

Duty: dbb&re, necesse habed. 

Habit: assaéecere, assuéfacere (first in Cic.), oOnsudscere, solére. 

Inclination: cBn&ri (only with Inf.), studére, contendere, intendere (Cazs.), 
labdr&re (always with neg. in Crc.), moliri (rare), aggredl, ingredl, adorirl, nit! 
(first in Cazs.), Snit{ (ante-class. and post-class.), quaerere (firet in Cric.), temptare 
(first in Hietivs). 

Resolve: cOgit&re, meditarl, memini (mostly poet.), perre, statuere (first in 
Cic.), oUnstituere (first in Tsr.), ddoernere (not class. in pass.), ifidiofre (first in 
Cic.), d&etingfre (firgt in Cazs.), certum est, déliberitum est, prdpositum est 
(first in Cre.). , 

Continuance: st&re (first in Cic.), Inst&re, perst&re (once in Crc., then late), per- 
sevéra&re (first In Cic.), properfre (only word used {n early Latin), féstingre (first in 
Cic.), m&ttirare (first in Crc.). 

Beginning and End : coepi, incipere (first in Cro.), exOrdiri, pergere, désinere, 

Poets are free in using the Inf. after other verbe. 

8. Notice that coepl, J have begun, and deind, J cease, are used in Pf. pass. with 
passive Infinitives, in early Latin, Cicero, Cagsar, always; later the construction 
varies, and Tacitus does not observe the rule. 

Belld Athéniénsés undique prem{ sunt coepti, Nzr., x11. 3,1; the Athenians 
began to feel the pressure of war on (from) all sides. Veterée dritiinds leg! sunt 
Adaitae, C., Br., 32,123 ; the old speeches have ceased lo be read. 

When the passives are really reflexives or neuter, the active forms may be used. 

4. Verbs of Will and Desire take ut as well as the Infinitive. So regularly opté, 7 
chooee, in classical prose. 

5. Verbe which denote Hope, Promise, and Threat are treated as verbs of Saying and 
Thinking (530), but ulso occasionally as in English : 

Spérant s5 miximum friictum csse captfirds, C., Lad., a1, 79 ; they hope that 
they will derive great advantage. Subruptfiirum pallam primisit tibi, Pr., Asin., 
930 ; he promised lo steal the mantle from you. 

6. Dooed, J teach, iubeb, J did, vetd, Jfordid, sind, J let, take the Inf. as a Second 
Accusative (389) : 

(Dion¥sius) n& collum tdnsdri committeret tondére filiks suds docuit, C., 
Tusc., V. 20,58; Dionysius, to keep from trusting his neck to a barber, taught his 
daughters to shave (taught them shaving). Ipse iubet mortis t8 meminisse deus, 
MAaRT., 11. 59 (876). Vitae summa brevis spem nbs vetat inchodre longam, H., 
0..1. 4,18; life's brief sum forbids ua open (a) long (account with) hope. Neu sings 
Médds equitdre inultds, H., 0., 1.2, 51; nor let the Median ride and ride unpunished. 


The Infinitive as a Predicate. 
424. The Infinitive, as a verbal substantive, may be used 
as a Predicate after the copula esse, fo de, and the like. 


Doctd homin! et aruditd vivere est cdgitére, C., Zusc., v. 38,111; fo a 
learned and cultivated man lo live ts to think. 
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425. The other cases of the Infinitive are supplied by the 
Gerund.. With Prepositions, the Gerund, and not the Infin- 
itive, is employed. 


N. Legere difficile est, reading (to read) ts hard to do. 
G. Ars legendt, the art of reading. 
Puer studideus est legendl, the boy is zealous of reading. 
D. Puer operam dat legends, the boy devotes himself to reading. 
Ac. Puer cupit legere, the boy ts desirous to read. 
Puer propénsus est ad legendum, the boy has a bent toward reading. 
As. Puer discit legendd, the boy learns by reading. 


Nore.—Of course tLe Inf. may be quoted as an abstract notion, a form of the verb : 
Multum interest inter “dare” et “ accipere,” SEN., Ben., 5, 10 ; there is a vast 
difference between “Give” and ‘‘ Receive.” 


426. As a verbal form, the Gerund, like the Infinitive, 
takes the same case as the verb. 


Hominés ad deds nfill& rd propius accSdunt, quam salfitem hominibus 
dando, C., Lig., 12,38 ; men draw nearer to the gods by nothing so 
much as by bringing deliverance to their fellow-men. 


Nores.—1. The Gerund is the substantive of the Gerundive (251,N. 1). The most 
plausible theory connects the forms in -ndu- with those in -nt- (Pr. Part. active) as being 
verbal nouns originally without any distinction of voice. The signification of necessity 
comes mainly from the use as a predicate, i.¢., through the characteristic idea. Thus, 
he who ia being loved, implies he who is of a character to be loved (qui amétur), and 
then he who should be loved. 

The Gerundive is passive : the Gerund, like other verbal nouns (963), is theoretically 
active or passive, according to the point of view. Practically, however, the paesive 
signification of the Gerund is rare. 

Iugurtha ad imperandum (= ut ef imperfirétur, perhaps an old military form- 
ula) Tisidium voc&batur, (/. 8., /ug., 62, 8. 

2. Gerundive and Pf. Part. passive are often translated alike ; but in the one caxe the 
action is progressive or prospective, in the other it is completed. 

Caesare interficienddS Briitus et Cassius patriae lfbertaétém restituere 0d- 
n&ti sunt; by dhe murder of Caesar (by murdering Caesar), Brutus and Cassius 
endeavored to restore their country's freedom to her. Caesare interfectd, Brfitus et 
Cassius patriae libertdtem non restituérunt ; by murdering Caesar, Brutus and 
Cassius did not restore their country’s freedom to her. 


427. Gerundive for Gerund.—Iustead of the Gerund, 
with an Accusative Object, the object is generally put in the 
case of the Gerund, with the Gerundive as an Attribute. 

G. Plicandi Del, of appeasing God. 
D. Pla&candd Ded, for appeasing God. 
Ab. Plicandd Ded, by appeasing God. 
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In model prose this construction is invariably employed with Prep- 
ositions. 

Ad plicandds Dets, for appeasing the sits (C., Cat., 111. 8, 20). 
In pl&candis Dils, in appeasing the gods. 

Norgs.—1. It is impossible to make a distinction between the Gerund and the Ge- 
rundive form. They are often used side by side, where there can be no difference (L., 
XXI. 5,53; XXV. 40,6; XXVIII. 37,1; XxXXI. 26,6). The preference for the Gerundive is 
of a piece with the use of the Pf. Part. pass. in preference to an Abstract Substantive 
(300, R. 2). 

%. The impersonal Gerundive is found with an Acc. obj. once in PLaurus (agitan 
dumst vigili&s, 7rin., 869), and occasionally elsewhere in early Latin (principally 
Varo) ; very rarely in Cicero and for special reasons (Cat. /.,2, 6) ; here and there 
later (not in Cazsan, Horace, Ovip, and, perhape, Lrvy). . 

Actern&s quoniam poen&s in morte timendumst, Lucr.,1.111; since we must 
Soar eernal punishments in death. 

8. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are not attracted: aliquid faciend! ratid, 
C., Jnv., L. 25, 86 ; method of doing something. Cupidit&s plira habendl, greed for 
having more. But when the neuter adjective has become a substantive (204, n. a), the 
Gerundive form may be used : cupidit&és véri videndl, C., Fin., 11. 14, 46 ; the desire 
o seeing the truth. 

4. The Gerundive with personal construction can be formed only from Transitive 
Verbs, like other passives (217). Hence the impersonal form must be used for all verbe 
that do not take the Acc., but with such verbs prepositions are rurely found. 

Ad nin p&rendum sen&tul, L., xx11. 9 ; for not obeying the senate. 

5. Bat the Gerundives from fitor, fruor, fangor, potior, vescor (407) have the per- 
sonal construction, but usually only in the oblique cases (C., Fin., 1.1, 8, is an excep- 
tion), as a remnant of their original usage. The poets and later prose writers use still 
more forms in the same way, as lastandus, dolendus, medendus, paenitendus., cic. 
Cicuno also shows single instances of gldriandus, disserendus, respondendus, 

6. The use of the Nom. of the Gerundive follows the ordinary rules of the Nomina- 
tive. 


Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive. 


428. The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after substantives and adjectives which require a com- 


plement : 

Sapientia ars vivendi pads est, C., Fin., 1. 13, 42 ; phelosuphy is to 
be considered the art of living. Et propter vitam vivend! perdere causis, 
Juv., vill. 84; and on account of life, to lose the reasons for living. Rau- 
caque garrulités studiumque immfne loquendi, Ov., if., v. 678; and hoarse 
chattiness, and a monstrous love of talking. Triste est ndmen ipsum ca- 
rendl, C., Tusc., 1. 36, 87; dismal ts the mere word “ carére” (go without). 
Non est plicand! spts mihi nfilla Def, Ov., Tr., v. 8,22; Tam not with- 
out hope of appeasing God. Ignirant cupid! maledicendi plis invidiam 
quam convicium posse, QUINT., V1.2, 16 ; those who are eager to abuse 
know not that envy has more power than billingsgate. (Titus) equitand! 
peritissimus fuit, Suet., 7it.,3; Titus was exceedingly skilful in rid- 
tng. Neuter sul protegend! corporis memor (erat), L., 11.6,9; netther 
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thought of shielding his own body. Qui hic mds obsidend! vias et virds 
aliénds appelland!? L., xxxiv. 2,9; what sort of way 18 this of blocking 
up the streets and calling upon other women’s husbands. # Summa Olt- 
dendi oocdsidst mihi nunc sends, TER., Ph., 885; J have a tip-top chance 
to fool the old chaps now. 


Remarks.—1. As mel, tul, suf, nostri, vestri, are, in their origin, 
neuter singulars, from meum, my Jetng, tuum, thy being, suum, one’s 
betng, etc., the Gerundive is put in the same form: ocdnservand! sul, of 
preserving themselves ; vestri adhortand!, of exhorting you; and no 
regard is had to number or gender. | 

Copia plicandi sit modo parva tui, Ov., J/er., 20, 74 ; let (me) only have 
a slight chance of trying to appease you (feminine). 

2. The Gen. of the Gerund and Gerunilive is used very commonly 
with caus&, less often with gr&tif, and rarely with (antiquated) ergd, 
on account of, to express Design : Dissimuland! caus& in sen&tum vénit, 
S., C., 31, 52; he came into the senate for the purpose of dissimulation. 

The Gen. alone in this final sense is found once in TERENCE, several - 
times in SaLLust, occasionally later, especially in Tacitus, 

(Lepidus arma) cépit libertatis subvortundae, S., Phil. F'r., 10; Fenaus 
took up arms as a matter of (for the purpose of ) subverting freedom. 

More commonly ad, rarely ob. See 432. 

Esse with this Gen. may be translated by serve fo ; this is occasional 
in CicERO; see 866, 429, 1. : 

Omnia discrimina t&ilia concordiae minuendae [sunt], L., xxxIv. 54,5; 
all such distinctions are matters of (belong to) the dimtntshing of con- 
cord (serve to dimintsh concord). Compare Cags., B.G., v. 8, 6: [na&vés) 
quis suf quisque commodi fécerat, ships which each one had (had) made 
(as a matter) of personal convenience. 


Nores.—1. In early Latin, in Cicero (early works, Phiiippics and philosophical 
writings), then in later authors, we find occasionally a Gen. Sing. of the Gerund, fol- - 
lowed by a substantive in the Plural. Here it is better to conceive the second Gen. as 
objectively dependent upon the Gerund form. 

Agitur utrum Antdnid facultis d8tur agrorum suis latrinibus condd- 
nandl, C., Ph., v. 3,6 ; the question is whether Antony shall receive the power of giving 
away (Qf) lands to his pet highwaymen. 

2. Fas est, nefais est, ifs est, fatum est, cdpia est, ratid est, consilium est, 
cdnsilium capere, cdnsilium inire, and a few others, have often the Inf. where the 
Gerund might be expected. Sometimes there is a difference in meaning ; thus tem- 
pus, with Gernnd, the proper time (season), with Inf., high time. 

The poets and later prose writers extend this usage of the Infinitive. 

8. Another peculiarity of the poets is the construction of the adj. or subet. like the - 
cognate verb with the Inf., instead of with the Gen. of thé Gernnd. (At) s&cfira quiés 
et nescia fallere (= quae nesciat fallere) vita, V., @., 11. 467; quiet withoul a 
care, and a life that knuweth not how to disappoint (ignorant of disappointment). 

_ Later prose is more careful in this matter. 

4. The Gen. of Gerund, depending upon a verb, is rare and Tacitean (.4nn., 11. 43). 
Tacitus also uses the appositional Gerund with a subetantiva] neuter (Ann., x11. 26). 
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5. Some substantives, like auctor, dux, may. have a Dat. instead of a Gen.; Liv., 1. 
33: mé Albin! gerendd bell ducem creaivére. 


Dative of the Gerund and Gerundlive. 


429. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after words that denote Fitness and Function. 


1. The usage is rare in classical Latin, and begins with a few verbs 
and phrases : esse (= parem esse), fo be equal to ; praeesse and praeficere, 
to be (put) in charge of; studére and operam addere, labdrem impertire, ‘uv | 
give one’s atiention to; then it is used with a few substantives and adjec- 
tives to give the object for which, and with names of Boards. 

Solvendd civitités nin erant, Cf. C., Fam., 111. 8,2; the communities 
were not equal to (ready for) payment.(were not solvent). [Sapiéns] virés 
sus ndvit, scit s8 esse oner! ferendd, SEn., #.H., 71,26; the wise man 18 
acquainted with his own strength ; he knows that he ts (equal) to bear- 
ang the burden. 

So comitia decemviris creandis (C., Leg. Agr., 2,8); triumvir coldniis 
dbdficendis (S., Jug., 42) ; reliqua tempora démetendis friictibus accommo- 
dgta sunt, C., Cat. f., 19, 70. 

2. Classical Latin requires ad with the Acc., but from Livy on the 
use of this Dat. spreads, and it is found regularly after words which 
imply Capacity and Adaptation. It is found also technically with verbs 
of Decreeing and Appointing, to give tle Purpose. 

Aqua nitrisa ftilis est bibendd, Cf. Piin., V.H., xxx. 32, 59; alkaline 
water is good for drinking (to drink). Lignum éridum mfteria est iddnea 
Sliciendis ignibus, Cf. Sen., NV.Q., 11. 22,1; dry wood its a fit substance 
for striking fire drawing out sparks). Referundae ego habed linguam 
nitam gritiae, Pi., Pers., 428 ; I have a tongue that’s born for showing 
thankfulness. 


Norgs.—1. In early Latin the use of this Dat. is very restricted, it being found 
principally after studére; operam dare, or sfimere (both revived by Livy) ; finem 
(or modum) facere; and a few adjectival forms. Of the latter, Crcerno uses only ac- 


commodatus, Cazsar only pir 
2. Rare and unclassical is the Acc. in dependence upon a Dat. of the Gerund. 


Epidicum operam quaerendd dab, Pi., Lp., 6os. 


Accusative of the Gerundive. 


430. The Gerundive is used in the Accusative of the Ob- 
ject to be Effected, after such verbs as Giving and Taking, 
Sending and [eaving, Letting, Contracting, and Undertak- 
ing. (Factitive Predicate. ) 

Divit! homini id aurum servandum dedit, PL., B., 338; he gave that 
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guld to a rich man to keep. Condn mfirés reficiendds ctirat, NEp., rx. 4, 53 
Conon has the walls rebuilt. Patriam diripiendam reliquimns, C., F'am., 
XVI. 12,1; we have left our country to be plundered, ([Carvilius] aedem | 
faciendam loc&vit, L., x. 46,14; Carvilius let the (contract " butlding 
the temple. 

Of coursc, the passive form has the Nominative : 

Filius Philipp! Démétrius ad patrem redticendus légatis datus est, L., 
XXXVI. 35, 18; the son of Philip, Demetrius, was given to the envoys to 
be taken back to his father, = 


Norrs.—1. Early Latin shows with this construction dare, condficere, locire, 


rogire, petere, habére, prSpingre. Classical Latin gives up rogiire, petere, propl- 
na&re, but adds others, as tridere, obicere, concédere, committere, cfirire, relin- 
quere, propdnere, Livy introduces suscipere, The use of ad in place of the simple 
Acc. is not common. 

[Caesar] oppidum ad diripiendum militibus conc&ssit, Cazs., B.C., 111. 80, 6. 
Bat ad is necessary in némini #8 ad docendum dabat, C., Br., 89, 306; he would 
yield to no one for teaching, \.e., would accept no one as a pupil. 

2. HabeS dicendum and the like for habed dicere, or, habed quod dicam, 
belongs to later Latin (Tac., Dial., 37; Ann. Iv. 40, elc.). 


Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive. 


4381. The Ablative of the Gerund or Gerundive is used as 
the Ablative of Means and Cause, seldom as the Ablative of 
Manner or Circumstance. 


Unus homd nobis cunctandd restituit rem, Ennius (C., Cat. af, 4, 10); 
one man by lingering ratsed our cause again. Hominis méns discendd 
alitur et odgitandd, C., Off., 1. 30, 105; the human mind ts nourished by 
learning and thinking. Plausum med nidmine recitandd dedérunt, C/. 
C.,.Att., 1v. 1,6; they clapped when my name was read. Exercendd 
cottidid milite hostem opperidbitur, L., xxx111. 3,5; dralling the soldiers: 
datly he waited for the enemy. 

Nores.—z. The Abl. with adjectives is post-Ciceronian : digna stirps suscipi- 
endd (instead of quae susciperet) patris imperid, Tac., Ann.. xur. 14. So too with 
verbs: continuandd abstitit magistratt, L., 1x. 34, 2 

2. The Abl. after a comparative is cited only from C., ‘Of. 1. 15, 47. 

3. In post- Augustan Latin, and occasionally earlier, we find the Abl. of the Gerund 
paralleled by the Pr. participle: Bocchus, seu reputandd (= reput&ns) . . . seu 
admonitus, eéc., 8., Jug., 103, 2. 


Prepositions with the Gerund and Gerundive. 

482. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive follows 
the preposition ad, seldom ante, circa, in, inter, ob, and 
propter. See 427. 

Niilla rés tantum ad dicendum prdficit quantum scriptid, U., Br. 24, 92; 
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nothing ts as profitable for apeaking as writing, Atticus philosophdrum 
prasceptis ad vitam agendam nén ad ostent&tidnem ftebatur, °'/. Nep., xxv. 
17,8; Atticus made use of the precepts of philosophers for the conduct 
of life, not for display. Inter spoliandum corpus hostis exspir&vit, Cf. 
L., 1. 20,9; whtle in the act of stripping the body of the enemy he 
gave up the ghost. 


RemMAaRK.—Ad is very common ; noteworthy is its use with verbs of 
Hindering (palis Riém&nds ad sisequsuduie tardibat, Cazs., B. G., vir. 
26,2); with substantives to give the End (for); with adjectives of 
Capacity and Adaptation (aptus, facilis, efc.). See 429, 2. 

Norzs.—1. Ante is very rare (L., Prag’.,6; V., @., 11.906). Cired and erg are 
‘post-Augustan and very rare. In gives the End For Which, and is classical but not com- 
mon. Inter is temporal, during, while, and is found rarely in early, more often in 
— but not In classical prose. Ob is used firat by CiczRo (not by Caxzsan), and is 

occurs first in VaLenius Maximus ; super first in Tacirus. 

sa On the Infinitive after a Preposition, see 425. 


433. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive takes the 
prepositions ab, dé, ex, often in, but seldom pré. Post-classic 
and rare are cum and super. 

Prohibenda m&ximé est fra in pfiniendd, C., Off.,1. 25, 89; especially to 
be forbidden ts anger in punishing. [Brfitus] in liberandé patri£ (= dum 

Miberat) est interfectus, C., Cat. H., 20,75; Brutus was slain tin the effort 
to free his country. Philosophi in ils libris ipsis quis scribunt dé con- 
temnendé glirid sua ndmina inscribunt, C., Jusc.,1. 15, 84 (885, k. 1). Ex 
disoendd capiunt voluptatem, Cf. C., F'in., v.18, 48; they receive pleasure 
Jrom learning. 

Wores.—1. In with Abl. is sometimes almost equivalent to a Pr. participle: In 
circumeundd exercitfi animadvertit, d.4/., &. 

2. Sine is used once in Vaxno, L.L., 6,75, and in Donarus (TER., And., 391). 


3. Even when the word and not the action is meant, the Gerund is the rule: Dis- 
crepat & timendd odnfidere, C., Tusc., 111. 7,14; the Inf. in Varro, L.L., 6, 8. 


SUPINE. 


434. The Supine is a verbal substantive, which appears 
only in the Accusative and Ablative cases. 


The Accusative Supine. 
435. The Accusative Supine (Supine in -um) is used 
chiefly after verbs of Motion, to express Design. 


Galliae léght! ad Caesarem gratuldtum convénérunt, Cars., B.G., 1. 30, 
1; dhe commissioners of Gaul cume tu congratulate Caesar. Spectitam 
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veniunt ; veniunt spectentur ut ipsae, Ov., A.A., I. 99; they come fo see 
the show; they come to be themselves a show. (Galli gallin&oel) cum sdle 
eunt cubitum, Piin., V.H., x. 24, 46; cocks go to roost at. sunset. Stultitia 
est vénitum dflcere invit&és cands, PL., Sf., 139; ’t8 foolishness to take 
unwilling dogs a-hunting. 


Nores.—1. Ire and yenire are the most common verbs with the Supine,.and they 
form many phraseological usages, as: ire cootum, cubitum, dormitum, p&stum, 
supplicitum, sessum, salfitdtum, ¢éc. Similarly dare is found in phrases with 
niptum, vénum, pessum. 

2. The Supine is very common in early Latin, leas so in C1cERO, comparatively rare 
in CagsaR, frequent again in Satiust and Livy. Later Latin, and especially the poets, 
show but few examples, as the final Inf. takes its place. 

8. The Acc. Supine may take an object, but the construction is not very common : 

(Hannibal) patriam d&fénsum (more usual, ad défendendam patriam) revo- 
c&tus (est), Ner., xxim.6,1; Hannibal was recalled to defend his country. 

4. The Fut. Inf. passive is actually made up of the passive Inf. of Ire, to go, Irl (that 
@ movement is made, from {tur ; 208, 2), and the Supine : 

Ramor venit datum irl gladi&dtérés, Tzr., Hec., 39 ; the rumor comes Uvat glad- 
sators (gladiatorial shows) are going to be given. 

The consciousness of this is lost, as is shown by the Nom. (528). 

Reus damn&tum fri viddb&tur, Quuvr., 1x. 2, 88 ; the accused seemed to be about 
to be condemned. 


The Ablative Supine. 


486. The Ablative Supine (Supine in -ti) is used chiefly 
with Adjectives, as the Ablative of the Point of View From 
Which (397). It never takes an object. 


Mirabile dictfl, wonderful (in the telling) to tell, visti, to behold. 
Id dictfi quam ré facilius est, L., xxxI. 38, 4; that ts easter in the say- 
ing than in the fact (easier satd than done). 


Norgs.—1. Cicgro and Livy are the most extensive users of this Supine ; Cazsar 
has bat two forms: factfi and n&t@; Sax.usr but three; CiczRo uses twenty-four. 
In early Latin and iu the poets the usage is uncommon ; in later Latin it grows. Alto- 
gether there are over one hundred Supines, but only about twenty-five Supines occur in 
Abi. alone ; the most common are dictfl, éo tedl, fact, fo do, auditt, to hear, vist, 
to see, memorath, rel&tfi, trict&tf; then, less often, odgnitfi, 4o know, inventt, 
intellSctf, scitfl, adspecti. 

2. The adjectives generally denote Ease or Difficulty, Pleasure or Dispicasure, Right 
or Wrong (fag and nefas), These adjectives are commonly used with Dative, and a 
plausible theory views the Supine in @ as an original Dative (uf), 

3. Ad, with the Gerundive, is often used instead: Cibus facillimus ad conco- 
quendum, C., Fin., 11. 20, 64; food (that is) very easy to digest. 

The Infinitive, facilis concoqul, is poetical. Common is facile concoquitur. 

Other equivalents are active Infin., a verbal substantive, a Pf. Part. pass. (with 
opus), or a relative clause (with dignus). 

4. The use of the Abl. Supine with verbs Is very rare. 

(Vilicus) primus cubitf surgat, postrémus cubitum eat, Cato. Agr., 5,5; the 
steward must be the first to get out of bed, the lust to go to bed. Obsdndtti reded, Pt... 
Men., 277; [come back from marketing (imitated by Statrus). 
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PARTICIPLE. 


487. The Participle may be used as a substantive, but even 
then generally retains something of its predicative nature. 


Nihil est m&gnum somniant!, C., Div., 11. 68, 141 ; nothing ts great 
to a dreamer (to a man, when he ts dreaming). Régia, créde mihi, rés 
est succurrere lipsis, Ov., Pont., 11. 9, 11; t¢ ts a kingly thing, belteve me, 
(to run to catch those who have slipped,) to succor the fallen. 


Remark.—The Attribute of the Participle, employed as a substan- 
tive, is generally in the adverbial form : réct6 facta, right actions ; fucks 
dictum, a witty remark. 


Norgs.—1. This uee asa substantive is rare in classica] prose, but more common in the 
poets and in post-classical prose. In the Pr. Part., principally sapiéns, aduléso8ns, 
amins ; in the Pf. more often, but usually in the Plural ; dootl, the learned, victi, 
the conquered. The first examples of Fut. Part. used as substantives are nfinti&tfir! 
(CUBT., Vi. 4, 32), pecodtiirds (Tac., Agr., 19). 

2. The use of an attributive or predicative Pf. Part. with a substantive is a growth in 
Latin. Early Latin shows very few cases, and thoee mostly with opus and fisus, Cato 
has post dimissum bellum, and this innovation is extended by Vagno, with propter. 
Cicgro is cantious, employing the prepositions ante, d8, in, post, praeter, but Sat- 
LUsT gocs mach farther, as the strange sentence inter haec parata atque décréta 
(664, R. 3) indicates. Livy and Tacirus are, however, characterized by these prepoal- 
tiona] uses more than any other authors. The use of a Part. in the Nom. in this way 
fe found first in Livy. 


. 488. The Participle, as an adjective, often modifies ite 
verbal nature, so as to be characteristic, or descriptive. 

(Epamindnd&s) erat temporibus sapienter fiténs, Nep., xv. 3,1; Hpa- 
minondas was a manwho made (to make) wise use of opportuntstics 
(= is qui fiter8tur), Senectiis est operiea et semper agéns aliquid et 
mbdliéns, Cf. C., Cat.H., 8, 26; old age ts busy, and always doing some- 
thing and working. 


Remark.—Especial attention is called to the parallelism of the par- 
ticiple or adjective with the relative and Subjunctive: 

Rés parva dictfi, sed quae studiis in m&gnum certimen excteserit, L. 
XXXIV. 1; a@ small thing to mention, but one which, by the excttement of 
the parties, terminated in a great contest. Minera nin ad déliciis muli- 
ebrés quaesita nec quibus nova nfipta cdmftur, Tac., Germ., 18. 


Norsz.—The Fut. Part. active is rarely used adjectively in classical Latin except 
the forms futfirus, ventfirus, The predicate use after verbs of Motion to express 
Purpose is found first in Cicero (Verr., 1. 21,56), thongh very rarely, but becomes in- 
creasingly common from Livy's time. Lrvy is the first to use the Fut. Part. as an 
adjective cla a usage which also becomes common later. 

(Maroboduus) misit lég&tds ad Tiberium Srétfirds auxilia, Tac., Ann., 11. 46; 
Afrrbod sent commissioners to Tiberius, lo beg for reinforcements. Servilius adest 
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dé té sententiam l&ttirus (perhaps duc to est), C., err.,1. 21,56. Bem ausus pitis 
fimae habitfiram (chat was likely to huve) quam fidel, L.,11.10,11. (Dict&tor) ad 
hostem dfcit, nfillé loc3, nisi quantum necessitas odgeret, fortfinae s8 com- 
missfirus (with the intention of submitting) L., XXU. 12, 2. 


ADVERB. 


489, 1. The Predicate may be qualified by an Adverb. 

2. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, 
and sometimes substantives, when they express or imply ver- 
bal or adjective relations. 


Male vivit, he lives tll ; bene est, tf 18 well; feré omnés, almost all - 
nimis saepe, too often ; admodum aduléscéns, a mere youth ; 1&té réx (V., 
A,, 1.21), wide-ruling ; bis o8nsul, fice consul ; duo simul bella, ‘10. 
simultaneous ware. 


Norrs.—1. The form of the Adverb does not admit of any further inflection, and 
therefore the Adverb requires no rules of Syntax except as to its position. 

2 With other adverbs and with adjectives, adverbe of degree only are allowable, to 
which must be reckoned bene, 8gregié, and (later) Insigniter. Poetical are euch | 
expressions as turpiter ater, splendid’ mend&x (H., A.P.,3; O., 11. 11,35). Male 
as a negative is found with sinus only in Cicero (AU., 1x. 15,5); other combinations 
are poetical, or post-classical. 

8. The translation for very varies at different periods; multum is common ir 
Piavtvus and in Hornace’s Satires and Epistles, rare elsewhere ; valdé is introduced by 
Cicero, but did not survive him, to any extent. S&n6 is also frequent in CrcERO, espe- 
cially in the Letters ad Aulicum. Cornirictrus affected vehementer, and so do collo- 
quial authors, as Virruvivs; fortiter comes in later; bene is occasional in PLautus 
and TERENCE, more common in Cicero ; oppidd is characteristic of early Latin, and 
Livy and the Archaiste ; admodum is Ciceronian, but adfatim comes later and is rare. 
Abund6 is rare before the time of Sattust. Nimium (nim{d) belongs to early Latin, 
as do imp&énsé and impendid, Satis is common in the classical period, and also 
nimis, but mainly with negatives. 

4. The Adverb as an attribute of substantives is rare. CiczRo shows tum, saepe, 
quasi, tamquam. Livy uses more. 


440, Position of the Adverb.—Adverbs are commonly put 
next to their verb, and before it when it ends the sentence, 
and immediately before their adjective or adverb. 

Inifisté facit, he acts unjustly. Admodum pulcher, handsome to a de- . 
gree, very handsome. Valdé diligenter, very carefully. 

_ Remarx.—Exceptions occur chiefly in rhetorical passages, in which 
great stress is laid on the adverh, or in poetry: 
[fram] bene Ennius initium dixit Insiniae, C., Tusc., rv. 23, 52; well 


did Ennius call anger the beginning of madness. Vixit dum vixit bene 
Ter., Hec., 461 ; he lived while he lived (and lived) well. 


One class of Adverba demands special notice—the Negatives, 
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Negative Adverbs. 


441. There are two original negatives in Latin; né and 
haud (haut, hau). From né is derived non [né-oinom (fnum), 
no-whit, not]. Wé is used chiefly in compounds, or with the 
Imperative and Optative Subjunctive. The old use appears 
in né—quidem. Non is used with the Indicative and Poten- 
tial Subjunctive ; hand negatives the single word, and is used 
mainly with adjectives and adverbs. 


442. Non (the absolute moz) is the regular Negative of the 
Indicative and of the Potential Subjunctive. 


Quem amat, amat; quem ndn amat, ndn amat, Perr., 37; whom she 
likes, she likes ; whom she does not like, she does nut like, 
Non ausim, J should not venture. 


RemaRKS.—1. Non, as the empneHic specific negative, may negative 
anything. (See 270, x. 1.) 

2. Non is the rule in antitheses : Nén est vivere sed valére vita, Marrt., 
vi. 70,15; not living, but being well, ts lsfe. 


Norgs.—1. N6n in combination with adjectives and adverbs, and rarely with snb- 
stantives and verbs, takes the place of negative in- or ne-. Nin arbitrab&tur quod 
efficeret aliquid posse ease nbn corpus (acuperor), C., Ac., 1. 11,30; Cat. M., 14, 47. 

2. Other negative expressions are neutiquam, dy no means; nihil, nothing 
(‘‘ Adam, with such counsel nothing swayed"). On nfillus, see 817, 2, x. 2 

8.‘ Neo = nén is found in early Latin, here and there in Vrne., Livy, and Tacitus. 
In classical Latin it is retained in a few compounds, as: necopinfns, negdtium, and 
in legal phraseology. 


443, Haud is the negative of the single word, and in model 
prose is not common, being used chiefly with adjectives and 
adverbs: hand quisquam, ot any; haud magnus, not great ; 
hand male, 2ot badly. - 


Norgs.—1!. Hau is found only before consonants, and belongs to early Latin and 
Verret. Haut (early) and hand are found indiscriminately before vowels. 

2. Haud is very rarely or never found in Conditional, Concessive, Interrogative, Rela- - 
tive, and Infinitive sentences. 

8. Cazsan uses hand but once, and then In the phrase hand sold an (457, 2). 
Cicero says uleo haud dubitd, haud igndrd, hand errkverd, and a few others ; 
and combines it also with adjectives and adverbs, but not when they are compounded 
with negative particles, {.¢., he does not say hand difficilis, and the like. 

4. Haud with verbs is very common in early Latin, and then again in Lrvy and 
Tactrus. In antitheses it is not uncommon in comedy, but usually in the second 
member : inceptiist mentium haud amantium, TER., And. 918; ‘he undertaking 
te one of lunatics, not lovers. 

&. A strengthened expression jx haud quiquam, 
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444. 1. Né is the Negative of the Imperative and of the 
Optative Subjunctive. 


TO nd céde malis, V., A., vi. 95; yield not thou to misfortunes. Nb 
transierls Hibérum, L., xx. 44,6; do not cross the Ebro. Wé vivam, 
af scid, O., Att., 1v. 16,8; may J cease to live (strike me dead), tf I 
know. | 

Nores.—1. On the negative with the Imperative, see 270, x. 

2. N& as a genera) negative particle, = n&m, is found very rarely in early Latin, 
moetly with forms of velle (n& parount, Px., Most., 124, is disputed). Classical Latin 
retains this only in n8—quidem, in compound n&qu&quam, and in a shortened form 
in nefis, negd, neque, ¢éc. 


2. Né is continued by néve or neu. See 260. 


Né illam vende neu ms perddis hominem amantem, PL., Ps., 322 ; don’t 
sell her, and don't ruin me, a fellow tn love. 


445. Subdivision of the Negative.—A general negative 
may be subdivided by neque—neque, as well as by aut—ant, 
or strengthened by né—quidem, nof even. 


Nihil umquam neque insoléns neque gldridsum ex dre [Timoleontis] prd- 
oBesit, NEP., Xx. 4,2; nothing tnsolent or boastful ever came out of the 
mouth of Timoleon. Conscitrum némd aut latuit aut fagit, L., xxiv..5, 
14; of the accomplices no one etther hid or filed. WNumquam [8Scipiénem | 
né minim& quidem ré offendl, C., Lael., 27, 108 ; J never wounded Sctynio's 
feelings, no, not even in the slightest matter. 


(** I will give no thousand crowns neither." —SHAKESPEARE.) 


Norg.—In the same way negd, J say no, is continued by neque—neque (nec— 
nec): Negant nec virtfités neo vitia créscere, C., Fin., m1. 15,48 ; they deny that 
either virtues or vices increase (that there are any degrees in). , 


446. Negative Combinations.—In English, we say either 
no one ever, or, never any one ; nothing ever, or, never any- 
thing ; in Latin, the former turn is invariably used : némé 
umquam, 70 ove ever. 

Verrés nihil umquam fécit sine aliqud quaestf, C., Verr., v.5,11; Ver- 
res never did anything without some profit or other. 

Nores.—1. No one yet is ndndum quisquam ; 70 more, no longer, is iam nin. 

2. The resolution of a negative ndn fillus for nfillus, ndn umquam for num- 


quam, ndn scid for nesci6, is poetical, except for purposes of emphasis, or when the 
first part of the resolved negative is combined with a coOrdinating conjunction (480) : 
Non Olla tibf facta est inifiria, ¢/.C., Div. in Cacc., 18, 60. 

8. Némé often equals nB quis: Némé a8 nobis tnus excellat, C., 7usc., v. 
36, 105. 
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447. Negs (J say no, I deny) is coamany used instead of 
diod nén, / say—not. 


| Assem s83 datirum negat, C., Quinct., 5, 19 ; he saya that he will 
not give a copper. Vel alvel neg&, Accius, 125 (R.); say yes or say no / 


RemakkK.—The positive (&i8, J say) is sometimes to be supplied for a 
subsequent clause, as C., Fun., 1. 18, 61. The same thing happens with 
the other negatives, as vold from ndl6, iubed from vetd, scid from nescid, 
gued from nequed, quisquam from ném, ut from né. 


POSITION OF THE NEGATIVE. 


448. The Negative naturally belongs to the Predicate, and 
usually stands immediately before it, but may be placed 
before any emphatic word or combination of words. 


Potes non reverti, Sen., H.., 49,10; possibly you may not return. 
(Non potes reverti, you cannot possibly return.) Saepe virl fallunt ; tenerae 
nin saepe puellae, Ov., A.A., 111. 31; often do men deceive ; soft-hearted 
masdens not often. Non omnis actis, L¥de, 1fidd convenit, Pi., B., 129; 
not every age, (good) Lydus (Playfair), sorts with play. Non ego ven- 
tdsae plébis suffrigia vénor, H., Hp., 1. 19,87; Ido not hunt the vorces of 
the windy commons, no, not I. 

Norgs.—1. As the Copula esse, fo be, is, strictly speaking, a predicate, the Negative 
generally precedes it, contrary to the English idiom, except in contrasts. The differ- 
ence in position can often be brought out only by strees of voice: félix non erat, Ae 
wasn't happy ; nbn felix erat, he was Not happy, he wae PaR FROM happy. 

2. Né—quidem straddles the emphatic word or emphatic group (445); bat very 
rarely does the group consist of more than two words. 

$. A negative with an Inf. is often transferred to the governing verb: i cia 
lfigendum (esse) viris, C., Tusc., m1. 28,70; on negs, see 447. 


449. Two negatives in the same sentence destroy one 
another, and make an affirmative, but see 445 : 
Non nego, [ do not deny (I admit). 


REMARKS.—1. N6n possum non, J cannot but (I must): 

Qui mortem in malis pinit nin potest eam nin timére, C., Fin., im. 8, 
29; he who classes death among misfortunes cannot but (must) fear st. 

2. The double Negative is often stronger than the opposite Posi- 
tive ; this is a common form of the figure Litotés, understatement (700). 

Non indoctus, highly educated ; ndn sum nescius, J am well aware. 

Non indecdrd pulvere sordidi, H., O., 11. 1,22; swart (sotled) with (no 
dts)honorable dust. Won ignira mali miseris succurrere disod, V., A., I. 
630; not unacquainted (= but too well acquutnted) with misfortune, 1 
learn to succor the wretched. 
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3. It follows from Rr. 2 that nec ndn is not simply equivalent to et, 
and ; nec belongs to the sentence, nén to the particular word: 

Nec hdc (Z8nd} nbn vidit, C., Fin., 1v. 22, 60; nor ded Zeno fasl to see 
this. At neque ndm (df) diligunt nde, C., Lev., 11. 49, 102; but netther (is 
it true that) the gods do not love us, ete 

In the classical Latin this form of connection is used to connect clauses but not ein-° 
gle words, and the words are regularly separated. VaRRo, the poets, and later prose 
use necnOn like et, and connect with it also single ideas. 

4. Of especial] importance is the position of the Negative in the fol- 
lowing combinations; 


Indefinite Affirmative. General Affirmative. 
nonnihil, somewhat ; nihil nin, everything ; 
ndnnémi, some one, some; néméd non, everybody ; 
nonniillf, some people ; nfillf non, all ; 
nonnumgquam, sometimes ; numquam non, always ; 
ndnnfisquam, somewhere ; nfisquam nin, everywhere. 


In ips& chrié ninnémd hostis est, C., Hur., 39, 84 ; in the senate-house 
tlself there are enemies (némd non hostis est, everybody 1s an enemy).. 
Non est plicand! sp&s mihi nfilla Def, Ov., 7%, v. 8, 22 (428); J have some 
hope of appeasiny God (nfilla spés nin est, J have every hope). Wemd 
nbn didicisse m&vult quam discere, QUINT., III. 1, 6; eared Bren 
having learned tu learning. 


INCOMPLETE SENTENCE. 
Interrogative Sentences. 


450. An interrogative sentence is necessarily incomplete. 
The answer is the complement. 


- 451. A question may relate : 

(a) To the existence or the non-existence of the Predi- 
cate: Predicate Question. 

Vivitne pater? Je my father alive ? . 


(>) To some undetermined essential part of the sentence, 
such as Subject, Object, Adjective, Adverbial modifier: 
Nominal Question. 

Quis est? Whorwstt? Quid ais? What do you say? Qui hic mis?. 
What sort of way ts this? Ctr nin discédis? Why do you not depart ? 

For a list of Interrogative Pronouns see 104. 

Remarks.—r. The second class requires no rules except as to mood 
(462). 

2. The form of the question is often used to imply a negative opin- 


DIRECT SIMPLE QUESTIONS.  2gt 


ion on the part of the speaker: Quid interest inter perifrum et mends- 
cem? C., Rose.Com., 16,46; what ts the difference between a perjured 
manandaliar# All questions of this kind are called Rhetorical. 


452. 1. Interrogative sentences are divided into simple and 
compound (disjunctive). Am I? (simple) ; Am I, or am I 
not? (disjunctive). 


Nots.—Strictly speaking, only the simple interrogative sentence belongs to this sec- 
tion ; but for the sake of completeness, the whole subject will be treated here. 


2. Interrogative sentences are further divided into direct 
and indirect, or independent and dependent. Am I? (di- 
rect); He asks whether J am (indirect). 


DIRECT SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 


453. Direct simple questions sometimes have no inter- 
rogative sign. Such questions are chiefly passionate in their 
character, and serve to express Astonishment, Blame, Disgust. 


Infelix est Fabricius quod rfis suum fodit? Sen., Déal., 1. 3,6; Fabri- 
cius ts unhappy because he digs his own field # (Impossible !) Heus, 
inquit, linguam vis meam praecifidere? Poarpr., 1. 23,5; Ho/ ho! quoth 
he, you wish to shut my mouth, you do # (You shall not.) Tuom para- 
situm nin novisti? P.., Hen., 505 ; you don’t know your own parasite f 
(Strange !) Hune tf vitae splendirem macalis adspergis istis 1 C., Planc., 
12, 30, you bespatter this splendid life with such blots as those # 

Nores.—t. Questions of this kind are characteristic of the Comic Poets. In Cicrro 
they are found especially in expreesions of doubt, with posse, and with an emphatic 


personal pronoun. 
2. Such a question may have the force of acommand. So in the phrase etiam tf 


tacts? won't you keep quiet ? common in comedy (Pr., Tyin., 514). 

8. Noteworthy ts the occasional usage of the question in place of a condition. 
Amat! sapit, Pr., Am., 996; is he in love? he ts sensiie. Tristis es? indignor 
quod sum tibi causa doliris, Ov.. 7r., rv. 3, 33 (642). See 598, 4. 

4. When several questions follow in immediate succession, only the first generally 
takes the Interrogative Pronoun, or -ne, Repeated questioning is passionate. 

5. On ut in the exclamatory question, see 558. 


454. Interrogative Particles.— -Ne (enclitic) is always ap- 
pended to the emphatic word, and generally serves to denote 
& question, without indicating the expectation of the speaker. 

Omnisne pectinia dissolfita est? C., Verr., 111. 77, 180; ts ALI the money 
pard out # (Estne omnis pectinia dissolfita? 1s all the money paid oui f) 


Remarkks.—1. As the emphatic word usually begins the sentence, 
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-? 


so -tie is usually appended to the first word in the sentence. But 
exceptions are not uncommon. 

2. -Ne is originally a negative. Questioning a negative leans to the 
affirmative; and -ne is not always strictly impartial. 

Nores.—1. -Ne sometimes cuts off a preceding -g (in which case it may shorten a 
preceding long vowel), and often drops its own @, Viden? Seest? Tfin? You? 
Satin? For certain? Also soin, ain, vin, itan, e¢c. This occurs especially in early 
Latin. 

2. This -ne is not to be confounded with the asseverative -ne, which ie found occa- 
sionally in PLautus and TEeRgeNcE, CaTULLUs, Horace (6 s@ri studidrum, quine 
putdtis, ¢éc., H.,S.,1. 10,21, a much discussed passage), and later appended to per. 
sonal, demonstrative, and relative pronouns. 

8. In poetry -ne is sometimes appended to interrogative words, to heighten the effect : 
utrumne (H., S., 1. 3, 251), qune (H., S., 1. 3, 288). 

4. -Ne is often added to personal pronouns in indignant questions: tine indne 


quicquam putés esse f C., Ac., 11. 40, 125. 
5. In early Latin -ne seems to be used sometimes with a force similar to that later 


exercised by nénne; but in most of the examples the expectation of an affirmative 
answer seems to be due rather to the context than to ne; see, however, R.'2. 


. 455. Nonne expects the answer Yes. 

Nonne meministi? C., /in., 11. 3,10; do you not remember # WNonne 
is generdsissimus qui optimus ? QuINT., v. 11, 4; 18 he not the truest genile- 
man who is the best man # 

So the other negatives with -ne: n&m6ne, nihilne, and the like. 


Note.—NdGnne is denied for PLautus, but wrongly, though it occurs but rarely, 
and regularly before a vowel. It is also rare in Texencs. In classical Latin it is fre- 
quent, bat is never found in CatuLius, TrsuLLus, and Srngca RHETOR. 


456. Num expects the answer Vo. 

Numquis est hic alius praeter mé atque t6? Némé est, PL., Tr., 69; 18 
anybody here besides you and me # No. Num tibi cum faucés tirit sitis, 
aurea quacris pdcula?t H., S., 1.2, 114; when thirst burns your throat 
for you, do you ask for golden cups # [No.] 

Nore.—Numne is found very rarcly, perhaps only in C., A’.D., 1. 31, 88, and Laal., 


rt, 36. Numnam belongs to early Latin. In many cases in early Latin, num seems 
to introduce a simple question for information, without expecting a negative answer. 


457, 1. An (or) belongs to the second part of a disjunctive. 
question. 


Sometimes, however, the first part of the disjunctive question is sup- 
pressed, or, rather, involved. The second alternative with an serves to 
urge the acceptance of the positive or negative proposition involved in 
the preceding statement. This abrupt form of question (or, then) is of 
frequent use in Remonstrance, Expostulation, Surprise, and Irony. 

Non manum abstinés! An tibi iam mavis cerebrum dispergam hic ? 
Trr., Ad., 781 ; are you not yoiny to keep your hands off? Or would 
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you ralher have me scatter your brains over the place now # (Vir cistddit 
abséns, my husband keeps guard, though absent. Is st not sof) An 
nescis longs régibus esse mantis? Ov., Her., 16, 166 ; or perhaps you do 
not know (you do not know, then) that kings have long hands (arms). _ 
Nores.—1. This usage ia found in early Latin, but is a characteristic of CiczRo 


2. ha cent by ne, This is found frequently in early Latin, more rarely 
later. CICERO uses anne only in disjunctive questions, and Horace, TIBULLUS, PRo- 
PERT1Us not at all. 

8. In early Latin very frequently, leas often in the poets ; Secssioually tapedunt te: 
ginning with Livy, an is used as a simple interrogative ; so nesoiS an = neseid num. 
There seems to be good reason for believing that an was originally a simple interroga- 
tive particle, but became identified later with disjunctive questions. 

2. Especially to be noted, in connection with an, are the phrases, 
neseif an (first in CicEro, and not common), haud seid an (this is the 
usual] phrase : haud sciam an is rare), J do not know but ; dubitd an, J 
doubt, I doubt but = I am inc§jned to think; incertam an (once in 
CicERo), and rarely dubitirim and dubium an, which give a modest affir- 
mation ; very rarely a negation. Negative particles, added to these 
expressions, give a mild negation. 

Haud scid an ita sit, C., Zuse., 11. 17, 41; J do not know but tt 48 so. 
Hand scid an nfilla (senecttis) bektior esse possit, C., Cat. ., 16.56; I do 
not know but tt +3 impossible for any old age to be happier. Dubitd an 
[Thrasybfilam]} primum omnium pdnam, Nep., vi.1,1; J doubt but I 
should (= J am inclined to think I should) put Thrasybulus first of all. 

Norg.—In early Latin these phrases are still dubitative. The affirmative force comes 
in first in CickRo, and seems to have been equivalent to forsitan, perhaps, with the 
Potential Subjanctive : Férsitan et Priam! fuerint quae fita requiris, V., A., 1. 
506; perhape you may ask what was the fate of Priam, too. 


DIRECT DISJUNCTIVE QUESTIONS. 


458. Direct Disjunctive Questions have the following 
forms : 


First Clause. Second and Subsequent Clauses. 
utrum, whether, an (anne), or 
-ne, an, 
an (anne). 





Utrom nescis quam alté ascenderis, an prd nihilé id putés? C., Fam., x. 
26,3; are you not aware how high you have mounted, or do you count 
that as nothing # Vosne Licium Domitium an vis Domitius déseruit 1 
Cags., B.C., 11. 32, 8; have you deserted Lucius Domitius, or has Domt- 
tius deserted you # Eloquar an sileam? V., A., 111. 39; shall I speak, or 
hold my peace ? Utrum hdc tf param commeministi, an ego ndn satis in- 
telléx!, an mfitdsti sententiam? C., AZt., 1x. 2; do you nol remember this, 
or did I misunderstand you, or have you changed your view 
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Norgs.—1. Utrumne-—an Is found once In Cicero (Jnp., 1. 31,51), not In Cassar 
or Livy, occasionally elsewhere (H., Zpod., 1,7); utrum—ne-an is more common. 
Ne—an, which is common in proee, is not found in Cat., T1B., Prop., Hor., Lucan. 

2. Ne in the second member, with omitted particle in first member, occurs only in 

H., Zp., 1. 11,8 (disputed), in the direct question, except in the combination neene (459). 

3 Ne—ne is very rare; V., A., 11. 738; XI. 126. 

4. Aut (or), in questions, is not to be confounded with an, Aut gives another part 
of a simple question, or another form of it (or, in other words). An excludes, aut 
extends. 

(Volupt&s) melidremne efficit aut laud&bilitrem virum ? C., Parad., 1.3, 15; 
does pleasure make a betler or more praiseworthy man? (Answer: neither.) Tél 
virum m8 aut hominem députis aded esse? Trn., Hec., 524; do you hold me to 
be your husband or even a man P 


459. In direct questions, or nof is ann6n, rarely necne; in 
indirect, necne, rarely anndn. 

Iane est quem quaerd, anndn? TeR., Ph., 852; 18 that the» man I am 
looking for, or not # Sitque memor nogtri necne, referte mihi, Ov., 77., 
Iv. 3, 10 (204, N. 7). 


Norrs.—1. Neone is found in direct questions in Cicero, Twac., 11. 18,41 (sunt 
haecc tua verba neocne 2), Fiacc., 25,59; and also Lucr., 10.713. AnnOUn in indirect 
questions occurs in CicERo, Jnv., 1. 50, 95 ; 11.90, 60; Cae., 21,52; Balb., 8, 22, etc. 

2. Utrum is sometimes used with the suppression of the second clause for whether 
or no? but not in early Latin. SoC., Flacc., 19, 45, ete. 


INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


460. Indirect questions have the same particles as the . 
direct, with the following modifications. 


1. Simple Gusntions: 


(a) Num loses its negative force, and becomes simply 
whether. It decays in later Latin. | 

Specular! (ifssérunt) num sollicitat! anim! socidrum essent, L., XLII. 19, 
8; they ordered them to spy out whether the allves had been tampered 
with. 

(5) 8i, z/, is used for whether, chiefly after verbs and sen- 
tences implying trial. Compare 0 si (261). 

Tempt&ta rés est sl primd impetfi capi Ardea posset, L., 1. 57, 2; an ut- 
tempt was made (in case, in hopes that, to see) tf Ardea cuwd be laken 
by a dash (coup-de-main). Ib8, visam si domi est (467, N. ) TeR., Heaul., 
170; J will go (to) see tf he 18 al home. 


Nortes.—1. An is sometimes used for num and ne, but never in model prose. 

Consuluit deinde (Alexander) an tdtius orbis imperium fatis sibi déstin&- 
rétur, Curr., tv. 7,26; Alecander then asked Ute oracle whether the empire of the 
whole world wus destined ,‘or him by the fates. 

2. Ndnne is cited only from Cicero and only after quaerere (Ph., xi. 7, 18). 
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2. Disjunctive Questions. 

In addition to the forms for Direct Questions (458), a form with -ne 
in the second clause only is found in the Indirect Question, but is 
never common; see 458, N. 2. 

Tarquinius Prisc! Tarquinil régis filius nepdene faerit parum liguet, J.., 
1. 46, 4; whether Tarquin was the son or grandson of king pote the 
Elder does not appear: 


Nores.—1. The form -ne Is not found in Cazsak or eS iates: 

2. The form ne—ne is poetical, except once in Cazsar (B. G., VI1. 142, 8). 

8. Utram—ne—an is rare but classical. Utrumne—an begins with Horacg, is not 
found in Livy, VELL.,.VaL. M.,and both Piinys. In Tacitus only in the Dialogua. 


SUMMARY OF DIRECT ‘AND INDIRECT DISJUNCTIVE 
QUESTIONS. 


461. Direct. 


Ts the last syllable short or long ? Cf.C., Or., 64, 217. 
Postréma syllabe - utrum brevis est an longa ? 
brevisne est an longa ? 
Indirect. 
In a verse ti makes no difference whether the last syllable be short or 


si utrum postréma syllabe brevis sit an longa. 


postréma syllaba brevisne sit an longa. 


postréma syllaba brevis sit longane. 


MOODS IN INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
1. In Direct Questions. 


462. The Mood of the question is the Mood of the expected 
or anticipated answer. 


463. Indicative questions expect an Indicative answer, 
when the question is genuine. 


A. Quis homd est t B. Ego sum, TER., And.. 965; whots that # Itis I. 
A. Vivitne (pater)? B. Vivom liquimas, PL., se de 282; 18 hts father 
liung? We left him alive. 


464. Indicative questions anticipate an Indicative answer 


in the negative when the question is rhetorical. 


Quis nin paupert&item oxtiméecit ? C., Tusc., v. 31, 89 ; who does not 
dread poverty ? 
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_ Remarx.—Nnne and num in the direct question are often rhetorical 
(see PL., Am., 539; C., Dev., 1. 14, 24). "With ndnne a negative answer 
is anticipated toa negative, hence the affirmative charter: as 
further, 451, RB. 2. 


465. Subjunctive questions which saree Imperative an- 
swers are put chiefly in the First Person, when the question 
is deliberative. | 

A. Abeam? B. Abi, Pi., Merc., 749 ; shall I go away ? Go. 

A. Quid nuno faciam 1 B. TS suspendits, Pu., Ps., eaa9), what shall I 
donow? Hang yourself. 

RemARK.—So in the representative of the First Person i in dependent 
discourse (265). 


466. Subjunctive questions anticipate a potential answer 
_in the negative, when the question is rhetorical. 

Quis hdc crddat? who would believe this ?. [No one would believe 
this.] Quid faceret aliud? whut else was he todo # ([Nothing.] 

Quis tulerit Gracchis dé s&ditidne querentés ? Juv., m1. 24 (259). 

Remakk.—On the Exclamatory Question see 534, 558. | 


2. In Indirect Questions. 


467. The Dependent Interrogative is always in the Sub- 
junctive. . | 
The Subjunctive may represent the Indicative. 


[COnsider&biinus] quid fécerit (Indic. fecit), quid faciat (Indic. facit), quid 
factiirus sit (Indic. faciet or facttrus est), Cf. C., Jnv., 1. 25, 36; we will 
consider what he has done, what he 18s doing, what he ts going to do 
(will do). (Epamindndas) quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus, C., Fin., 11. 30, 
97; Epaminondas asked whether his shield was safe. (Salvusne est 3) 


The Subjunctive may be original. See 265. 

Ipse docet quid agam; fas est et ab hoste docérl, Ov., ., Iv. 428 (219); 
(Quid agam, what Iam todo; not what I am doting). Quaerd & té ctr 
C. Cornélium n6n défenderem, ©., Vat.,2,5; J inguire of you why I was 
not to defend C. Cornelvus. oe non défenderem? why was I not to 
defend #) 

REMARKS.—1. Neecid quis, nescid quid, nescid qui, nescid quod, J know 
not who, what, which, may be used exactly as indefinite pronouns, and 
then have no effect on the construction. This usage is found at all 
periods. 

Nescid quid m&ius n&scitur Tliade, Proe., 11. (111.) 32 (34), 66; some- 
thing, I know not what, 1s cominy lo the birth, greater than the ‘Tiad. 
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2, The Relative has the same form as the Interrogative quis t except 
in the Nom. Sing.; hence the importance of distinguishing between 
them in dependent sentences. The interrogative depends on the lead- 
ing verb, the relative belongs to the antecedent. (611, kR. 2.) 

Interrogative : dic quid rogem, tell me what tt 1s I am asking. 

Relative : dic quod rogd, TER., And., 764; tell me that which I am 
asking (the answer to my question). 

The relative is not unfrequently used where we should aceant the 
interrogative, especially when the facts of the case are to be empha- 
sized : 

Dicam quod sentid, C., Or., 1. 44,195; [well tell you my real opinion. 

Incorporated relatives are not to be confounded with interrogatives: 

PatefaciS vobis quis ist! penitus abstriisis Insidiis (= insidifis quis) 28 
posuissse arbitrantur, C., Agr., 11.18, 49; J am exposing fo your view the 
achemes which those people fancy they have latd in profownd secrecy. 


Nots.—In the early Latin of Comedy the leading verb is very frequently discon- 
nected from the interrogative, which consequently appears as an independent sentence 
with the Indicative. This is moet common after dic, responds, prea and kindred 

Imperatives; wid (PLautus also circumspice, respice); t8 rogd, interrogd, 

and similar phrases ; audtire, vidére, ¢/c., scin ; relative words, ut, qudmodd, 
etc., where the modal and not interrogative force is prominent. Classical prose has 
given up all these nsages. A few cases in Cicero are contested or differently explained. 
In poetry and later prose the examples are found only here and there. 

Dic, quid est ¢ Px., Men., 997; fell me, whatisit? (Dic quid sit, ted me what it 
fs.) Quin tf find verbd dic: quid est quod mé velis } TzR., And., 45; won't you 
tell me in one word: What ts it you want of me? Dio mihi quid féci nisi ndn sapi- 
enter amfvi, Ov., Her., 11. 27; tell me what have I done, antve that I have loved 


unwisely. 

So also, neseid qudmodsd, J know not how = strangely ; and mfrum quantum, if 
(le) marvellous how much = wonderfully, are used as adverbe : 

Mirum quantum prdfuit ad eoncordiam, L., 11.1, 11; if served wonderfully to 
promote harmony. Weecid qud pacté vel magis hominés iuvat gloria lita quam 
magna, PLIN., Ep., 1V. 12,7 ; somehove or other, people are even more charmed to have 
a widespread reputation than a grand one. 

Early Latin shows aleo perquam, admodum quam, nimis quam, incrédibile 
quantum; Ciczro mfrum (miré) quam, nimium quantum, siné quam, valdé 
quam; Cagsar none of these ; Sattust imm&ne quantum; Livy adds oppidd quan- 
tam; Puy Mat. imménsum, Infinitum quantum ; FLorvus plirimum quan- 
tum. The position excludes a conscious ellipsis of the Subjunctive. 


PECULIARITIES OF INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
468. The subject of the dependent clause is often treated 
as the object of the leading clause by Anticipation (Prolépsis). 


Wosti M&roellum quam tardus sit, CaeLius (C., Fam., vir. 10, 8); you 
know Marcellus, what a slow creature he ts. 


Nore.. -This usage is very common in Comedy, and belongs to conversational style 
in general, 
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469. Contrary to our idiom, the interrogative is often used 
in participial clauses. In English, the participle and verb 
change places, and a Causal sentence becomes Final or r Con- 
secutive. 

Quam fitilititem petentds scire cupimus illa quae occulta nobis sunt? C., 
Fin., 111. 11,87 ; what advantage do we seek when we destre to know those 
things which are hidden from us # ([Soldn Pisistratd tyrannd) quaerenti 
qué tandem ré frétus sibi tam and&citer resisteret, respondisse dicitur 
senectfite, C., Cal.M., 20, 72; Solon, to Piststratus the usurper, asking 
him (= when Pisistratus the usurper asked him) on what thing relying 
(= on what he relied that) he reststed him so ade #8 said to have 
answered ‘‘ old age.” 


Norr.—The Abl. Abs. with the interrogative is rare. C., Verr., mt. 80, 185. 


470. Final sentences (sentences of Design) are used in 
questions more freely than in English. 


Seasum it praetor. Quid ut ifidicétur? C., V.D., rt. 30, 74; the judge 
ts going lu take his seat. What ts to be adjudged ? (To adjudge what ?) 


RemaRK.—The Latin language goes further than the English in 
combining interrogative words in the same clause ; thus two interroga- 


tives are not uncommon: 
Consider& quis quem frandasse dic&étur, C., Rosc.Com., 7, 21. 


Yes and No. 


471. (a) Yes is represented : 

1. By siné, (literally) soundly, sin& quidem, yes indecd, etiam, even 
(so), vérd (rarely vérum), of a truth, ita, so, omnind, by all means, certé, 
surely, certd, for cerfain, admodum, ¢o a degree, ete. 

Aut etiam aut non respondére [potest], C., Ac., 11. 32,104; he can 
answer either yes or no. 

2. By cénsed, I think so; scflicet, to be sure. 

Quid si etiam occentem hymenacum! Cénsed, Pi., Cas., 806; what if 
I should also sing a marriage-song ? I think you had better. 

3. By repeating the emphatic word either with or without the con- 
firmatory particles, vér6 (principally with pronouns), siné, prdrsus, eéc. 

Estisne? Sumus, are you? Weare. Dé&sne? Dd siné, C., Leg., 1.7, 
21; do yougrant? I do indeed. 


(5) No is represented : 


1. By non, nbn vérd, non ita, minim’, by no means, nihil, nothing, 
minimé vérd, nihil sind, nihil minus. 
2. By repeating the emphatic word with the negative ; 
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Non irdta est Nodn sum iréta, Pi., Cas., 1007; you are nol angry # 
Iam not. 

(c) Yea or Nay.—ImmB conveys a correction, and either removes a 
doubt or heightens a previous statement: yes indeed, nay rather. 

Eoquid placeant (aedés) m&rogis? Imméd perplacent, PL., Most., 907 ; 
do I like the house, you ask me? Yes indeed, very much. Causa igitur 
nin bona est? Imméd optima, C., Aft., 1x. 7,4; the cause, then, ts a bad 
one? Nay, tt 48s an excellent one. 

Remark.— Yea, for, and no, for, are often expressed simply by uam 
and enim: Tam Antdnius: Her! enim, inguit, hdc mihi prdposueram, C., 
Or., 11.10, 40 ; then quoth Antony: Yes, for I had proposed this to 
myself yesterday. 


SYNTAX OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


472. 1. A compound sentence is one in which the neces- 
sary parts of the sentence occur more than once ; one which 
consists of two or more clauses. . 

2. Codrdination (Parataxis) is that arrangement of the 
sentence according to which the different clauses are merely 
placed side by side. 

3. Subordination (Hypotaxis) is , thet arrangement of the 
sentence according to which one clause depends on the other. 

He became poor and we became rich; the second clause is 
a coordinate sentence. 

He became poor that we might be rich; the second clause 
is a subordinate sentence. 

4. The sentence which is modified is called the Principal 
Clause, that which modifies is called the Subordinate Clause. 
‘© He became poor ” is the Principal Clause, “‘ that we might 
be rich ” is the Subordinate Clause. 

Rewarx.— Logical dependence and grammatical dependence are not 
to be confounded. In the conditional sentence, vivam si vivet, let me 
live ¢f she lives, my living depends on her living; yet “ vivam” is the 
principal, “ sf vivet” the subordinate clause. It is the dependence of 
the introductory particle that determines the grammatical relation. 


COORDINATION. 


478, Codrdinate sentences are divided into various classes, 
according to the particles by which the separate clauses are 
bound together. 
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Remark.—Coordinate sentences often dispense with conjunctions 
(Asyndeton), Then the connection must determine the character. 


Copulative Sentences. 
474. The following particles are called eeeainiee Con- 


junctions : et, -que, atque (ac), etiam, quoque. - 

Notr.—The Copulative Conjunctions are often omitted, in climax, in enumerations, 
in contrasts, in standing formule, particularly in dating by the consuls of a year, if the 
praendmina are added ; and finally, in summing up previous enumerations by such 
words as alil, c&terI, cfinct!, multi, omnés, reliqul. 


475. Et is simply and, the most common and general par 
ticle of connection, and combines likes and unlikes. | 


Pa&nem et aquam natfira désiderat, SEN., H.W., 25, 4; bread and water 
(is what) nature calls for. Probitds laud&tur et alget, Juv., 1. 74; hon- 
esty 18 bepratsed and— freezes. 

Notes.—l. We find sometimes two clauses connected by et where we should expect 
et tamen. This usage is characteristic of Tacrrvus, but is found all through the 
language. Fier! potest, ut récté quis sentiat et id, quod sentit, polité Sloqul 
nin possit, C., Tusc., 1. 3, 6. 

2. Et sometimes introduces a conclusion to a condition expressed in the Imperative, 
but only once in early Latin, never in classical prose. Dio quibus in terris; et eris 
mihi m&gnus Apolld, V., E., ut. 104. 

3. Et, instead of a temporal conjunction, begins with CazsaR (of. B.G., 1. 37, 1) 
and SALLUST (Tug., 97, 4) ; it is never common. 

4. On neque fillus for et nfillus and the like, see 480. On et after words indi- 
cating Likeness, see 648. On et for etiam, see 478, N. 2. 


476. -Que (enclitic) unites things that belong closely to 
one another. The second member serves to complete or ex- 
tend the first. 


Senitus populusque Rdm&nus, C., Planc., 37, 90; the Senate and people 
of Rome. Toi mortuus sepultusque Alexander, L., xxxvi.20,5; there 
Alexander died and was buried. [851] oriéns et oocidéns diem noctemque 
cdnficit, C., V.D., 1. 40, 102 ; the sun by its rising and setting makes 
day and ight: E 


Notgs.—1. Que was very common in early Latin, especially in legal phraseology, 
where it was always retained. 

2. Que—que—que is ante-classical and poetic. 

3. Que is always added to the first word in the clause it introduces, in PLaurus, as 
well as in classical prose ; but the Augustan poets are free in their position, for metrical 
reasons. As regards prepositions, que is never appended to ob and gub, rarely to & and 
ad, but frequently to other monosyllabic prepositions ; it is always appended to dissyl- 
labic prepositions in -&, and often to other dissyllabic prepositions. 

4. On que for quoque see 479, N. 2. 

5. Combinations : 

(a) et—et; 

(b) que - et; rare in early Latin, never in Cicero, Carsar; begina with Satiust. 
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Sativust and Tacitus always add the que to the pronoun, Livy and later prose writ- 
ers to the substantive. 
(c) et—que; rare, and beginning with Ennius. —- 
(4) que—que begins with PLaurus, ENNius. CicxRo has it but once (nootésque — 
dideque, Fin., 1. 36,51); itenters prose with SaL.usr, ar d poets are fond of it. 
Et domind satis ot nimium furique lapdque, T1B., Iv. x, 187; monet fer owner, 
and too much for thief and wolf. 


AM. “Atque (compounded of ad and -que) adds a more 
important to a lessimportant member. But the second mem- 
ber often owes its importance to the necessity of having the 


complement (-que). 
Ac (a shorter form, which does not stand before a vowel 
or h) is fainter than atque, and almost equivalent to et. 


Intr& moenia atque in sini urbis sunt hostés, S., C., 52,85; within the 
walls, ay, and in the heart of the city, are the enemtes. A. Servos? Ego} 
B. Atque meus, Px., Cas., 735; a slave? I? And mine to boot. 


Nores.—1. The confirmative force of atque, as in the second example, {is found 
especially in PLaurvs, occasionally later. 

2. Atque adds a climax, and then is often strengthened by Scastor, profect5, vérd, 
efc., Pi., B., 86; C., Tusc., 1. 90, 46. 

& In comedy, atque has eometimes demonstrative force : atque eocum, Pt.., St., 577. 

4. Occasionally in Cicero, then in the Augustan poets, Lrvy and later prose writers, 

_ notably Tacitus, atque or ic is often used to connect the parts of a clanse in which 
et or que (sometimes both) has been already employed : 

Et potent&s sequitur invidia et humilés abiectdeque contemptus et turpés 
&o nocentés odium, QuInT., Iv. 1, 14; (he potcerful are followed by envy ; thelow and 
grovelling, by contempl ; the base and hurtful, by hatred. 

5. Atque—atque is found occasionally in Cato, CarcLius, Cicero, and VEReIL. 
Que—atque begins in poetry with Veratt, In prose with Livy, and is very rare. 

6. Atque, introducing a principal clause after a temporal conjunction, belongs 
exclusively to PLautus : Dum circumspectd mé, atque ego lembum cdnspicor, 2., 
279. Also Ep., 217. 

7. Atque is used before consonants, as well as Ke, to connect single notions : when 
sentences or clauses are to be connected, fie only is allowable ; either atque or fic with | 
expressions of Likeness.—Stamm. ; 

8. On atque, after words indicating Likeness, see 648. Atque follows acomparative - 
only after a negative in early and classical Latin. Horacz is firat to use It after a 
positive. - 

9. Phraseological is alius atque alius, one or another, found first in Livy, and rare. 


478, Etiam, even (now), yet, still, exaggerates (heightens), 
and generally precedes the word to which it belongs. 
Nobis rés familifris etiam ad necessiria deest, C/.S., C., 20,11; we 


lack means even for the necessaries of life. Ad App! Claudi senectfitem 
acoéd8bat etiam ut caecus esset, C., Cat. ., 6, 16 (553, 4). 


Norgs.—1. Etiam as a temporal adverb refers to the Past or Present, and means 
still ; it js sometimes strengthened by tum (tunc) or num (nunc), But beginning with 
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Livy, adhfic, which properly refers only to the Present, is extended to the Past and 


used Jike etiam (tum). 
Non satis mé perndeti etiam qualis sim, TER., And., 503 ; you still do nol know 
well enough (= little know) what manner Of person Iam. Cum iste (i.c., Polemar- 


chus) etiam cubdret, in cubiculum intrdductus est, C., Verr., 1. 33, 56 ; while the 
defendant (Polemarchua) a8 still in bed, he was introduced into the bedroom. 

2. Instead of etiam, et is occasional in PLautus, ina change of person. CicERo 
uses it ulso after an adveraative conjunction, as vérum et; also after nam and simul ; 
more often when a pronoun follows, as et ille, et ipse. Cazsak never uses it so, 
salem rarely, bat it becomes common from Livy on. 

S. Phraseological is etiam atque etiam, ‘ime and again. On etiam for yes, see 
m1, a: 

479, Quoque, so also, complements (compare que) and 
always follows the words to which it belongs. 

Cum patri (Timothe!) populus statuam posuisset, fili5 quoque dedit, Cf. 
Nep., x11. 2, 3; the people, having erected a statue tn honor of the father 
of Timolheus: gave one to the son also (likewrse). . 

Remark.—The difference between etiam’and quoque is “not to be 
insisted on too rigidly: 

Grande et cdnspicnum nostrd quoque tempore minstrum, JUV., IV. 115 ; 
a huge and conspicuous prodigy, even tn our day. 


Nores.—1. In ante-classical and post-classical Latin the double forms etiam — 
quoque, etiam quoque, are sometimes found, and in classical Latin aleo quoque 
etiam occasionally : nunc vérd me& quoque etiam caus& rogd, C., Or., 1.35, 164. 

2. Que in the sense of quoque is rare (compare mBque, Cat., cit. 3; me doo), and Is 
found chiefly in the post-Augustan hodi&que, to-day atso.~ 


480. Copulation by means of the Negative.—Instead of et 
and the negative, neque nee) and ume positive is the rule in. 
Latin. 

Opinidnibus vulgi rapimur in errdrem nec véra cernimus, C., Leg., 11. 17, 
48; by the prejudices of the rabble we are hurried into error, and do not 
distingutsh the truth. (Caesar) properins noctem dial odnifinxerat neque 
iter intermiserat, Cars., B.C., 111. 13,2; Caesar in hts haste had joined 
night with day and had not broken his march. 

REMARKS.—I. Et—non, and—noi, is used when the negation is 
confined to a single word, or is otherwise emphatic ; but neque is found 
occasionally here, even in CicERo (Off., 111. 10, 41). 

Et militévi non sine gloria, H., O., 111. 26,2 ; and I hare been a sol- 
dier not without glory. 

On nec nin, the opposite of et nin, see 449, R. 3. 

2. In combination with the negative we have the following 

Paradigms : And no one, neque quisquam, nor any one. 

And no, neque fillus, nor any. 
And nothing, neque quidquam, nor anything. 
And never, neque umquam, or ever. 
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Neque amet quemquam nec amétur ab Glld, Juv., x11. 130; may he love 
no one, and be loved by none. aan 
"3, Neo is often nearly equivalent to nec tamen, and yet not : 

Extr&é invidiam nec extr& gliriam erat, Tac., Agr., 8, 8 ; he was beyond 
the reach of envy, and yet not beyond the reach of glory. Cf. Trr., 
Eun., 249 ; C., Tuse., 11., 25, 60. 

Nores.—1. Neque = né quidem, is ante-classical and post-classical: nee nunc, 
cum mé vocat filtrd, accédam ? H., S., 11. 3, 262 (the only case in Hornactz). : 

2. Cagrsan, LUCRETIUS, VERGIL, and PROPERTIUS use neque regularly before 
vowels. . 

8. Combinations : 

(a) neque—neque ; nec—nec ; neque—nec; neco—neque. Sometimes the Grst 

has the force of and neither ; bat this is limited in prose to Carsar, Sa.ivust, 
and Livy ; in poetry to CaTULLUs and PROPERTIUS. 

(0) neque—et; neque—que; neque—oc, Of these noque—et is rare in early 
Latin, but more common in Cicero and later; neque—que Is rare, and found first in 


Cicero ; neque—atque (Hc) is very rare, and begins in Tacrrvs. 
(c) et—neque !s found first in Cicrro, who is fond of it, but It fades out after him. 


4. Neque is usually used for ndn, when followed by the strengthening words 
enim, tamen, vér6, ec. 


481. 1. Insertion and Omission of Copulatives.—When 
multus, much, many, is followed by another attribute, the 
two are often combined by copulative particles: many re- 
nowned deeds, multa et praeclara facinora ; many good qual- 
tttes, multae bonaeque artés. 

2. Several subjects or objects, standing in the same rela- 
tions, either take et throughout or omit it throughout. The 
omission of it is common in emphatic enumeration. 

Phrygte ot Pisidae et Ciliots, C., Div., 1. 41,92; or, Phrygés, Pisidae, 
Ciliote, Phrygians, Pisidians, and Ciltctans. 

Nors.—Et before the third member of a series is rare, but occurs here and there at 
all periods ; in Cicrro it usually draws'especial attention to the last member. Atque 
(Ho) ts used thus a little more frequently (mOr&s Institfita atque vita, C., Fam., xv. 
4 oes and que is not nucommon: aegritfidinégs, irae libidin&sque, C., Twac., 1. 
33, 80. | 
3. Et is further omitted in climaxes, in antitheses, in 
phrases, and in formule. 

Viri nin [est] débilit&ri dolére, frangi, suocumbere, C., F'in., 11. 29, 95; 
st ts unmanly to allow one’s self to be disabled (unnerved) by grief, to be 
broken-spirited, to succumb. Difficilis facilis, ificundus acerbus, es idem, 
Makr., x11. 47, 1 (810). 


Patrés Conscripti, Fathers (and) Conscript (Senators). 
lappiter Optimus Maximus, Father Jove, supremely good (and) great, 
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Other Particles Employed. 


482. Other particles are sometimes si aa aa instead of 
the copulative in the same general sense. — 


1. Temporal : tum—tum, fhen—then; aliis—aliis, at one time—at 
another ; iam—iam, nuno—nuno, modo—modo, now—now ; eimal—simal, 
at the same time. 

Tum Graec’—tum Latin8, parily in Greek, partlyin Latin. Horitius 
Cocles nuno singulis priévocadbat, nunc increpabat omnés, Cf. L., 11. 10, 8; 
Horatius Cocles now challenged them singly, now taunted them all. 
Modo hfic, modo illfttc, C., Adt., x1. 25,8; now hither, now thether: 
(hither ang thither). Simul spern8bant, simul metuBbant, they despised 
and feared at the same time (they at once despised and feared). — 


Nores.—1. Of these tum—tum is not ante-classical, nnno—nune is found first in 
Lucr., and is introduced into prose by Livy : simul—simul is found first in Carsar, 
but not in Ciczro; jam—iam begins with Veroem and Livy. Aliquandd—ali- 
quandd, quanddque—quanddque, are post-Augustan ; saver eae nteraam is 
rare, but occurs in CicERo. 

2. The combinations vary in many ways. Ciceronlan are tum—alifis; aliis— 
plérumque ; interdum—alias ; modo—tum ; modo—vicissim ; most of them found 
but once. Some fifteen other combinations are ; post-Ciceronian. 


8. On cum—tum, see 568. 

2. Local : In Cicero only alid—alid; hino—illinc, Others are : hio— 
illic (first in VERGIL); hinc—hinc (VERGIL, Livy); hinc—inde (Tacrrvs); 
illino—hinc (Livy); inde—hino (Tacitus); alibi—alibi (Livy); alfunde— 
aliunde (PLINy). 

3. Modal : aliter—aliter ; qui—qu&, rare, and lacking in many authors 
(e.g., CAESAR, SALLUST). In CrcERo only four times, and confined to 
the Letters ; pariter—pariter is poetical and post-classical ; aequ’—aequé 
is found once in Horace and once in Tacitus. 

4. Comparative : ut—ita, as—so : 

Dol&bellam ut Tarsénsé ita Liodicéni‘tiltrd arcessiérunt, Cc. Fam., XII. 
13,4; as the people of Tarsus so the people of Laodices (= both the 
Beorle of Tarsus and those of Laodicea) sent for Dolabdella of their oun 
accord. 

Often, however, the actions compared are adversative ; and ut may 
be loosely translated although, whtle. 

Haec omnia ut invitis ita ndn adversantibus patriciis trinsdcta, L., 11 
55,15; all this was done, the patriciuns, though unwilling, yet not 
opposing (= against the wishes, but without any opposition on the part 
of the patricians), 

Nore.—There are also many other similar combinations, as: quemadmodum— 


sic; ut—sic; tamquam—sie, e/c. The udversative use of ut - ita is rare in the clas- 
sical period, but extends later, 
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5. Adversative : ndn modo, ndn sdlum, ndn tantum, not only ; sed, sed 

etiam, sed—quoque, vérum etiam, but even, but also: , | 
' - Urbés maritimae nin sdlum multis periculis oppositae [sunt] sed etiam 
eaecis, C:, Rep., u. 3,5: cites on the seaboard are liable not only to 
many dangers, but even (also) to hidden (ones). [N&n] dooarl tantum sed 
etiam d&élect&r! volunt, QuUINT., Iv. 1,57; they wish not merely to be 
taught, but to be tickled to boot. 

In the negative form, ndn modo nin, not only not; sed n8—quidem, 
bud not even ; sed vix, but hardly. | 

Ego ndn modo tibl n&n friscor, sed n8 reprehendd quidem factum tuum, 
C., Sudl., 18,50; I not only am not angry with you, but I do not even 
Jind fault with your action. 


Remarks.—1. Instead of ndn modo (sdlum) ndn—sed n8—quidem, the 
latter ndn is generally omitted, when the two negative clauses have a 
verb in common, the negative of the first clause being supplied by the 
second; otherwise both negatives are expressed. 

Pisdne consule senftul non sdlum iuvare rem pOblicam sed né lfigére 
quidem liodbat, Cf. C., Pes. 10,28; when Prso was consul, st was not only 
not left free for the senate (= the senate was not only not free) to help 
the commonwealth, but not even to mourn (for her). 

2. Nédum, noi (to speak of) yet, much less, is also used, either with or 
without a verb in the Subjunctive; it is found first and only once in 
TERENCE, never in Caesar and SaLuust, in Cicero only after negutive 
sentences; from Livy on it is used after affirmative clauses as well. 

Satrapa numguam sufferre dius sfimptfis queat, nédum tfi possis, TER., 
Heaut., 454; a nabob could never stand that girls erpenditures, much 
less could you. 


Nores.—1. Rn tantum is never found in early Latin, Carsar and Sattvst, 
rarely in Cicero. Sed—quoque is found first in CicErno; s0, too, sed simply, but 
rarely. Livy is especially free in his uve of sed. Wérum, in the second member, is 
not ante-classical nor Tacitean. W6n alone in the first member is rare, but Ciceronian, 
it is usually followed by sed only; occasionally by sed etiam, Sed is sometimes 
omitted from Livy on. (/. L., xxvrit. 399, 11; Tac., Ann., 111. 19, 2, ele. 

2. Sed et, for sed etiam, belongs to post-Augustan Latin. 


Adversative Sentences. 


483. The Adversative particles are: autem, sed, vérum, 
vérd, at, atqui, tamen, céterum. Of these only sed and tamen 
are really adversative. 


Notrs.—The Adversative particles are often omitted : as when an affirmative is fol- 
lowed by a negative, or the reverse, or in other contrasts. 


484. Autem (post-positive) is the weakest form of but, and 
20 
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indicates a difference from the foregoing, a contrast rather 
than a contradiction. It serves as a particle of fransition 
and explanation (= moreover, furthermore, now), and of 
resumption (= to come back), and is often used in syllo- 
gisms. | 

Modo acoédéns, tum antem reoSdéns, C., VV. D., 11. 40, 102; now approach- 
ing, then agatn receding, Rimédribus mécum pfignis, ego autem & té 
ratiénés requird, C., V.D., 11.5, 138; you fight me with rumors, whereas 
I ask of you reasons. Quod est bonum, omne laudabile est; quod autem 
laud&bile est, omne est honestum; bonum igitur quod est, honestum est, 
C., Fin., 11. 8, 27; everything that is good is pratseworthy ; but every- 
thing that 18 omnes ta virtuous; therefore, whal ts good ts 
virtuous. 


ReMARK.—Autem commonly follows the first word in the sentence 
or clause; but when an unemphatic est or sunt occupies the second 
place, it is put in the third. So igitar and enim. 


Nores. —1. Noteworthy is the use of autem in lively questions. Cicero scaplioe 
it in this way, also to correct his own previous questions (Zpanorthdeis), 

Egon d&bacch&tus sum autem an ti in m&? Tes., Ad., 185. Num quis téstis. 
Postumium appollavit? Téstis autem? nOn accfis&tor t C., Rab. Post., 5, 10. 

2. Autem is a favorite word with Cicero, especially in his philosophical and moral 
works, but not with the Historians, least of all with Tacrrus, who uses it only nine 
times in all. 


485. Sed (set) is used partly in a stronger sense, to denote 
contradiction, partly in a weaker sense, fo introduce a new 
thought, or to revive an old one. 

Non est vivere sed valére vita, Marr., vi. 70, 15 (442, k. 2). Domitius 


nfilld quidem arte sed Latin’ tamen dicébat, C., Br., 77,267; Domitius 
spoke with no art tt ts true, but for all that, tn good Latin. 

Notges.—1. The use of ged to carry on a narrative is characteristic of the historians, 
though found also in Cicero. Sed in ef conifiratiine fuit Q. Cirius, 8., C’., 23, 1. 

2. Sed is repeated by anaphora (682), occasionally in CICERO SnOrE ILI. 72, 169), 
more often later. 

3. Sed may be strengthened by tamen; by vérd, enimvérd, enim; by autem, 
but only in connection with quid, and then only in comedy and in VERGIL. Some- 
times it is equal to sed tamen, as in V., A., IV. 660. 


486. Vérum, if 1s true, true, always takes the first place 
in a sentence, and is practically equivalent to sed in its 
stronger sense. 

81 certum est facere, faciam ; vérum né post odnferis culpam in mé, TER., 


Eun., 388; tf you are determined to do tt, I will arrange tt; but you 
must not afterward lay the blame on me. 
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Nors.—Vérum gradually gives place to sed in Ciczro. It is used occasionally to 
retarn to the subject (vérum haeo quidem h&otenus, C., 7waec., 111. 34,84), and in 
yielding « point (vaérum est6, C., Fin., 11. 23, 75), where sed is the usual word. 


487. Véri, of a truth, is generally put i in the second place, 
asserts with conviction, and is used to heighten the state- 
ment. 


[Platinem] Didn aded admir&tus est ut s8 tdtum ef tréderet. Neque 
vars minus Platd délectétus est Didne, Nep., x.2,8; Dion admired Plato 
to such a degree that he gave himself wholly up to him; and indeed 
Plato was no less delighted with Dion. . 

Nores.—1. Ward is properly an affirmative adverb, and such is its only use in 
Prautus. In Terence it has also acquired adversative force, which it preserves 
throughout the language in greater or leas degree ; #0 in the historians it is hardly more. 


than autem. 
2. The combination yv@rum vé@rd is ante-claasical ; on combinations with enim, 


eee 406, n.6. 
8. V&rd is also, but not so commonly, used in transitions ; especially in the formulse 


age vérd, iam vérd. 


488. At (another form of ad = tx addition to) introduces 
startling transitions, lively objections, remonstrances, ques- 
tions, wishes, often by way of quotation. 

“ Philocf@ta, St! brevis dolor.” At iam decimum annum in spélunch 
jacet, C., Fin., 1. 29, 94; ‘‘ Philoctetes, still ! the patnts short.” But 
he has been lying in his cave gotng on ten years. “ At multis ‘malis 
affectus?”? Quis negat? C., Fin., v. 30,92; ‘‘but he has suffered 
much #” Who dentesti# At vidéte hominis intoler&bilem aud&ciam! 
C., Dom., 44, 115; well, but see the fellow’s insufferable audacity! At 
vibis male sit! Cat., 111.13; and tll luck to-you ! 

Nores.—1. Ast is.the archaic form of at, and {fs found occasionally in CicERo, de 
Leg. and ud Att., but more often in the poets and the later archaists. 

2. At is used in anapbora, and also, especially in the poets, in continuing the narra- 
tive. Noteworthy is its use after conditional sentences (in CiczRo only after negatives, 


never in SaLLust), where It is frequently strengthened by certé, tamen, saltem: sf 
minus supplicid adfic!, at cfistddirl oport&bat, C., Verr., v. 27, 09. 


489. Atqui (duit at any rate, but for all that) ie till 
stronger than at, and is used chiefly in argument. 


Vix crédibile, Atqui sic habet, H., S., 1.9, 52; scarce credtble: But 
for all that, ’tts so. 


Norss.—1. Atquin is occasional in early Latin, and even in CiczRo. 
2. At seems sometimes to be nsed for atqui, C., 7wac., 111. 9, 19. 


490. Tamen (literally, even thus), nevertheless, is often 
' combined with at, vérum, sed, 
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It is commonly prepositive, unless a ee word is to 
be made emphatic. 

N&tiram expellés fate. taiae Cayuse resartet H. Ep., I. 10, 24; you 
may drive out Dame Nature with a pitchfork, for all that she will ever 
be returning. Domitius nfill& quidem arte sed Latin’ tamen dicdbat, C., 
Br., 11. 77, 267 (485). 

- REMARK. —Nihilominus (nothing the less), nevertheless, is used like 
tamen, by which it is occasionally strengthened. : 


491. Coterum, for the rest, is used by the Historians as an 
adversative particle. | 

Duo impertdrés, ipsf parés c8terum opibus disparibus, S., Jug., 52,1; 
two commanders, equal in personal qualtites, but of unequal resources. 


Nors.—C8terum is found once in TrRENcE (Hun., 452), once in Cromno (Q.F., 11. 
xa, 1), otherwise not before SaL.ust. 


Disjunctive Sentences. 


492, The Disjunctive particles are aut, vel, -ve, sive (sen). 
Notrr.—The Disjunctive particles are but rarely omitted, and then mainly in con- 
trasted opposites like pauper dives, plfls minus, and the like. 
493. 1. Aut, or, denotes absolute exclusion or substi tution. 
Vinoeris aut vincis, Prop., 11. 8, 8 ; you are conquered or conquering. 


2. Aut is often corrective = or at least, at most, rather 
(aut saltem, aut potius). 
Cfinct! aut magna pars fidem mftavissent, S., Jug., 56, 5 ; all, or at least 


a great part, would have changed their allegtance. Duo aut summum 
trés invenés, L., xxx11. 5,8; fwo, or at most three, youths, 


3. Aut—aut, ezther—or. 


Quaedam terrae partés aut frigore rigent aut firuntur calire, Cf. C 
Tusc., 1. 28, 68 ; some parts of the earth are evther frozen with cold or 
burnt ‘with heat. Aut dic aut accipe caloeem, JUV., III. 295 ; evther speak 
or take a kick. 

Nores.—1. The use of aut to carry on a preceding negative is found first in C1cERo, 
but becomes more common later : némd tribtinds aut pléber timébat, L., m1. 16, 4. 

2. Aut is sometimes equivalent to partiy—parlly \n Tacitus : 


Hausta aut obruta Campaniae ora, H., 1. 2. 
3. On aut in interrogative sentences, see 458, N. 4. 


494, 1. Vel (literally, you may choose) gives a choice, 
often with etiam, even, potius, rather. 
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_- Bgo vel Cluvianus, Juv., 1. 80; J, or, tf you choose, Cluvienus. Per 

mB vel stert&s licet, ndn modo quitscis, C., Ac., 1. 29, 98; for all I care, 
you may (even) snore, tf you choose, not merely take your rest (sleep). 
Satis vel etiam nimium multa, C., /’am., 1v. 14,3; enough, or even too 
much. Epictrus homd minim’ malus vel potius vir optimus, C., Zuse., 11. 
19, 44; Eptcurus (was) a person by no means bad, or, rather, a man of 
excellent character. 

2. Vel—vel, either—or (whether—or). 


[Miltiadés dixit}] ponte rescissd régem vel hostium ferrd vel inopi& paucis 
disbus interitfirum, Nep., 1. 3,4; Milttades said that tf the bridge were 
cut the king sould nertah ina "few days, whether by the sword of the 
enemy, or for want of provistons. 

Norgs.—1. Vel, for example, is rare in PLaurus and TERENCE, but common in 
CicrRno, especially in the Zetiers. 

2. Vel in the sense of aut is rare in the clasaica] period (C., Rep., 11. 28, 50), but is 
more common later, beginning with Ovip. See Tac., Ann., 1. 59. 

8. Vel—vel is found in Piautvus occasionally in the sense as well as, but in clas- 


aica] Latin is rigidly distinguished from et—et,. 
4. Aut is not uncommonly subdivided by vel—vel: aut canere vel voce vel 


fidibus, C., Div., 11. 59, 122. 

495. -Ve (enclitic) is a weaker form of vel, and in CicERO 
is used principally with numerals, in the sense a¢ most, or 
with words from the same stem or of similar formation. 

Bis terve, C., Fam., 1. 1,1; ¢wtce or at most thrice (bis terque, twice 
and indeed as much as thrtce, tf not more). . 

Cir timeam dubitemve looum dafendere? Juv., 1.103; why should I 
Sear or hesttate to maintain my position # liquid faciend! nin faciendive 
ratit, C., Inv., 0. 9, 81; the method of doing something or not doing it, 

Norgs.—1. In early Latin ve {s more often copulative than adversative. 

2. Ve—ve is poetical only. 

496. 1. Sive (seu), tf you choose, gives a choice between 
two designations of the same object. 


Urbem mitri seu novercae relinguit, L., 1. 3, 3; he leaves the ctty lo his 
mother or (tf «¢ seems more likely) to hts step-mother. 


2. Slve—sive (seu—seu), whether—or (indifference). 


Stve modicum adhibueris sive ndn adhibuerls nin convaléscts, C., F'al., 
12, 29; whether you employ a physician, or do not employ (one), you 
will not get tell. Seu visa est catulis cerva fidélibus seu rfipit teretés 
Marsus aper plagis, H., O.,1. 1,27; whether a doe hath appeared to the 
faithful hounds, or a Marsian boar hath burst the tightly-twisted tots, 


Nores.—1. Single sive (= or) is not found in PLautus or Terence (C7. And., 190), 
but it occurs in Lucretius, Lucitius, and is common in Cickrno. Cagsark and Sat- 
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Lust, however, do not use it, and it is rarc in the Poets. In the sense of sive —sive it 


is found occasionally in poetry ; but in prose only three times in Tacitus. 
2. Sive—sfve is not found in TeRENce, but from ('1cERo on becomes common. 


8. No distinction seems possible between sive and seu. 


497. ‘An is used in the sense of or not uncommonly in Cicero, 
especially in the Letters; occasionally in Livy, and frequently i in 1 Tact- 
tus. Elsewhere it is rare. See 457. 

Tiberius cist an manibus [Hateril] impeditus prociderat, Tac., Ann., 
1. 13,7; Tedertus had fallen Lae either by chance or tripped by 
Haterius hands. 


Causal and Illative Sentences. 


498. A. The Causal particles are nam, enim, namque, and 
‘etenim, for. 


_ Nam is put at the beginning of a sentence ; enim is post-positive 
(484, R.) : namque and etenim are commonly put in the first place. : 


Sénstis mirifics conlocdti sunt; nam oculf tamquam speculitirés altissi- 
mum locum cbtinent, U., V.D., 11. 56,140; the senses are admirubly 
situated; for the eyes, like watchmen, occupy the highest post. Pisc&s 
ova relinquunt, facile enim illa aqud sustinentur, C., V.D., 11. 51, 129; 
fish leave their eggs, for they are eastly kept alive by the water. [Themt- 
stoclés] mfrde Athéniénsium restituit sud periculd; namque Lacedaemonil 
prohibére odndti sunt, Nep., 1.6, 2; Themistocles restored the walls of 
Athens with risk to himself; for ses Lacedaemontans endeavored to 


prevent st. ; 


Norgs. —1. The Augustan poets postpone both nam and namque ahcaline to the 
requirements of the metre, and in prose, beginning with Livy, namgue is found some- 
times in the second place, but more often in Livy than later. 

In early Latin enim is often first in the sentence ; etenim is postponed in prose 
only in the elder PLiny and APULE!IUs ; in the poets, not uncommonly, so in AFRANIUS, 
TiBULLUs, PRopertivs, and Horace. 

2. These particles are originally asseverative, and are often used not only to furnish 

a reason, but also to give an cxplanation or illustration (as for instance). Quid enim 
agis? what, for instance, can you do? This is especially true of enim, but is also 
common enongh with nam (N.3), and a broad difference between nam and enim 
(which is of common origin with nam) cannot be proved. Etenim is often used to 
carry on the argument, and gives an additional ground. 

3. The asseverative force of nam is retained in conversational style occasionally, 
even in Cacero (Verr., 1. 51, 138). Enim is almost wholly asseverative in PLautus and 
TERENCE. Namque isvery rare in PLautus and TERENcE, and {s found before vowels 
only. In classical Latin it is also rare, and found usually before vowels. With Lrvy it 
comes into general use before vowels and consonants equally Etenim is foand but once 
in Pautus (Am., 26, an interpolation) and four times in TERENCE ; in post-classical 
Latin algo it is not common, but it is very frequent in classical Latin, especially in Cicrro. 

4. Noteworthy ia the use of nam, in passing over a matter: nam quid ego dé 
Gctiine ipsd pltira dicam ? (C., 0., 1.5, 18), which is especially common in Cicero. 

5. Nam shows an affinity for interrogative particles, Here {t sometimes precedes in 
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the carly language (‘T'sR., /h., 932), but becomes firmly attacheu iu the classical period 
in the forms quisnam, ubinam, ¢c., which, however, sometimes suffer tmesis and 


transposition in poetry (V., G., 4, 445). 
6. In atenim (frst in Cicero), nempe enim (ante-classical and post-classical), 


sed enim (rare), varumenim, enimvérd, vérum enimvér6, as in etenim, the enim 
gives a ground or an illustration of the leading particle, but translation by an ellipels 
would be too heavy, and enim is best left untranslated : 

A. Audi quid dicam. 8B. At enim taedet iam audire eadem miliéns, Txn., 
Ph., 487; A. Hear what Isay. B. But (J won't, Jor) lam tired Of hearing the same 
things a thousand times already. 

7. Enim is used pleonastically after quia in early Latin, and then again in Prrro- 
aiepinaGasua: also after ut and né in early Latin. 

8. Quippe is originally interrogative. From this the causal force develope, which 
is not uncommon in Cicgro. In Sattust, and especially in Lrvy and later writers, 
quippe is equal to enim. 

499. B. Illative particles are itaque, igitar, ergé ; ed, hin, 
inde, ided, idcircd, quocirc&, proptered, quapropter, proin, pro- 
inde. ; 
500. Itaque (literally, and so), therefore, is put at the be- 
ginning of the sentence by the best writers, and is used of 


facis that follow from the preceding statement. 

NWémd ausus est Phicidnem lfber sepelfre ; itaque & servis sepultus est, 
Cf. Nep., x1x. 4, 4; no free man dared to bury Phocton, and so he was 
burted by slavex. 

RemakK.—Itaque in early and classical atin has first place in a sen- 
tence. It is first postponed by Lucretius, then by Corniricius and 
Horack, and more often later. 


601. Igitur, therefore, is used of opinions which have their 
natural ground in the preceding statement ; in CICERO it is 
usually post-positive, in SALLUST never. | 

Mih! ndn satisfacit. Sed quot homin&s tot sententise ; falli igitur possu- 
mus, C., Fin., 1.5,15; ME st does not satssfy. But many men many 
minds, I may therefore be mistaken. 

Norg.—In historical writers igitur is sometimes used like itaque, Occasionally 
also (not in classical Latin), it seems to have the force of enim (Pu., Most., 1102, ™s6.). 

502. Ergd denotes necessary consequence, and is used espe- 
cially in arguments, with somewhat more emphasis than igitar. 

Negat hacc filiam m& suam esse; non ergd haec miter mea est, PL., 
Ep., 590; she says that Tam not her daughter, therefore she ts not my 


mother. 

Notss.—1. In the Poets ergd sumcetimes introduces a strong conclugion in advance 
of the premise (H., O., 1.24, 5). In the classical period, however, its predominant ure is 
to introduce the logical conclusion. 
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2. ErgS usually comes first, bat its position is apt to vary in accordance with the 
stress laid upon it. 
8. Itaque ergd is found in Terence and Livy ; ergd igitur in PLavrvs. 


503. Other Codrdinating Conjunctions : hine, hence, is found not 
unfrequently : hinc illae lacrumae, TeR., And., 126. Inde, thence, there- 
fore, is rare, and first in Cicero, but more common in later Latin. £8, 
therefore, is found in early Latin, rarely in Ciczro (f'am., vi. 20, 1), 
not in CaEsak or SALLUsT ; again in Livy and later ; so ided, on that 
account, but atque ided is found once in CakEsaR. Idcirod, on that ac- 
count, is rare, but from the earliest times. Qudciro&i, on which account, — 
is found first in the classical period ; qu&ipropter is found here and there 
in early Latin, but more commonly in the classical time, rarely later; 
propterea, on that account, is rare, and belongs to early Latin. Proin, 
proinde, accordingly, are employed in exhortations, appeals, and the like. 

Quod praeceptum (ndsce tS ipsum), quia mAius erat quam ut ab homine 
vidérétur, idciroS assignitum est ded, C., Fin., v. 16,44; thes precept 
(know thyself), because st was too great to an to be of man, was, on 
that account, attributed toa god. Proinde aut exeant aut quitecant, C., 
Cat., 1. 5,11; let them then etther depart or be qutet. 


SUBORDINATION. 


504. Subordinate sentences are only extended forme of the 
simple sentence, and are divided into Adjective and Substan- 
tive sentences, according as they represent adjective and sub- 
stantive relations. | 

This arrangement is a matter of convenience merely, and no attempt 


is made to represent the development of the subordinate sentence from 
the codrdinate. 


505. Adjective sentences express an attribute of the sub- 
_ ject in an expanded form. | 

Uxor quae bona est, PL., Merc., 812 (624) = uxor bona. 

506. Substantive sentences are introduced by particles, 
which correspond in their origin and use to the Oblique 
Cases, Accusative and Ablative. 

These two cases furnish the mass of adverbial relations, and hence 
we make a subdivision for this class, and the distribution of the subor- 
dinate sentence appears as follows : 

507. A. Substantive sentences. 

I. Object sentences. 
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II. Adverbial sentences: - - — 

. 1. Of Cause. (Causal.) 

2. Of Design and Tendency. . (Final and 
Consecutive. ) | 

3. Of Time. (Temporal.) 

4, Of Condition and Concession. (Condi- 
tional and Concessive.) 

‘B. Adjective sentences. (Relative.) 


Moods in Subordinate Sentences. 


508. 1. Final and Consecutive Clauses always take the 
Subjunctive. Others vary according to their conception. 
Especially important are the changes produced by Oratis 
Obliqua. 

2. Oratio Obliqua, or Indirect Discourse, is opposed to 
Gratis Recta, or Direct Discourse, and gives the main drift 
of a speech and not the exact words. Ordtid Obliqua, proper, 
depends on some Verb of Saying or Thinking expressed or 


a 





ee. ee 


implied, the Principal Declarative Clauses being put in the 
Infinitive, t the he Dependent i in the Subjunctive. 


Sdcratés dicere solébat : 
6. B. Omnés in ed quod sciunt satis sunt Sloquentés. 
Socrates used to say: ‘‘ All men are eloquent enough in what 
they UNDERSTAND.” 
6. 0. Omnédes in ed quod sctrent satis esse Sloquentés, C., Or., 1. 14, 63. 
Socrates used to say that all men WERE sioguent enough tn whut 
they UNDERSTOOD. 





3. The oblique relation may be confined to a dependent 
clause and not extend to the whole sentence. This may be 
called Partial Obliquity. 


0. B. Nova ntpta dicit: Fled quod fre necesse est. 
The bride says: I weep because I must necds go. 
5. 0. Nova nfipta dicit s8 fltre quod fre necesse sit. 
The bride says that she weeps because she must needs go. 
6. R. Nova nfipta flet quod tre necesse est, ('f. CaT., LXI. 81. 
The bride weeps because she must go. 
0. 0. Nova nfipta flet quod tre necesse sit. 
The bride is weeping because *‘ she must go” (quoth she), 
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4. Akin to 0. 0. is the so-called Attraction of Mood, by 
which clauses originally Indicative are put in the Subjunc- 
tive because they depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives. 
(663.) _ oe 


Nin dubitd quin nova nfipta fleat quod tre necesse sit. J do not doubt 
that the bride ts weeping because she must go. 





ad 


ReEMARK.—The full discussion of 0. O. must, of course, be reserved 
for a later period. See 648. — 


SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 


509. 1. In those dependent sentences which require the 
Subjunctive, the choice of the tenses of the dependent clause 
is determined largely by the time of the leading or principal 
clause, so that Principal Tenses are ordinarily followed by 
Principal Tenses ; Historical, by Historical. 


NoTe.—As the subordinate sentence arose out of the codrdinate, hypotaxis out of 
parataxie, the tenses of the Subjv. had originally an independent value, and the asso- 
ciation was simply the natural association of time. But in some classes of sentences a 
certain mechanical leveiling has taken place, as in the Final sentence; and in others, 
as in the Interrogative sentence, the range of the Subjv. is restricted by the necessity of 
clearness, just as the range of the Inf. is restricted by the necessity of clearness (530) ; 
eo that a conventional Sequence of Tenses has to be recognized. To substitute for 
every dependent tense a corresponding independent tense, and so do away with the 
whole doctrine of Sequence, is 1mpoesible. At the same time it must be observed that 
the mechanical rule is often violated by a return to the primitive condition of para- 
taxis, and chat 


2. This rule is subject to the following modifications : 


1. Tense meahs time, not merely tense-form, so that 

(a) The Historical Present may be conceived according to its sense 
(Pust) or according to its tense (Present). (229.) 

(6) In the Pure Perfect may be felt the past inception or origin 
(Past), or the present completion (Present). (285, 1.) 

2. The effect of & past action may be continued into the present or 
the future of the writer (513). 

3. The leading clause may itself consist of a principal and dependent 
clause, and so give rise to a conflict of tenses with varying Sequence 
(511, RB. 2). 

4. An original Subjunctive (467) of the past (265) resists levelling, 
especially in the Indirect Question. 
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510. 


All forms that relate the Present Subjunctive 
to the Present and (for continued action); 


Future (so especially ary tollowed: Dy the Perfect, Subjunctive 
Principal Tenses) (for completed action). 
the Imperfect Subjunctive 
All forms that relate to ° (for continued action); Reytec 
the Past (soespecially } are followed by < the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
Historical Tenses) tive (for completed ac-’ 
tion). 


Remarx.—The action which is completed with regard to the lead- 
ing verb may be in itself a continued action. So in English: J do not 
know what he has been doting, I did not know what he had been doing. 
The Latin is unable to make this distinction, and accordingly the 
Imperfect Indicative (I was doing) is represented in this dependent 
form by the Perfect and Pluperfect, when the action is completed as 
to the leading verb. 


511. 
Pr. (Purs odgniecd, § [am finding out, quid facifs, 
or Hist.), what you are doing ; z 
Frr., cdgniecam, JI shall (try to) quid féceris, 
Jind out, what you have done, 
Pune Pr., odgndvi, I have found out what you hare been 
(I know), doing (what you did), 


Fur. Pr., odgndver6, I shall have found what you were doing 
out (shall know), (before). 


‘Hist. Pr., odgntsod, I am (was) finding quid disaess 


oud, what you were doing ; 
tare, chgatworinat, Toeus finding oud, | quite, 
w ou » wh 
Hist. Pr., odgndvi, T found owt, any haa ees a 
Prorr., oSgndveram, J had found out what you were doing 
(I knew), (before). 
When the Subjunctive is original, we have : 


; quid faciis, what you are to do. 
cdgniect, e/c., Jam finding out, quid facerés, what you were to do. 


oignévi, efc., I knew, quid facerts, what you were to do. 


Principal Tenses. , 


Nihil réfert postréma syllaba brevis an longa sit, Cf.C., Or., 64, 217 
(461). Ubif (Caesarem) Grant (historical) ut sibl parcat, Cars., B.@., v1.9, 
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7 (546, 1). Néméd aded ferus est ut nbn mitéscere possit, H., E'p.,1. 1,39 
(552). Neo mea qui digitis lfimina condat erit, Ov., //er., 10, 120 (631, 2). 
Rastious exspectat dum défluat amnis, I1., Ep., 1. 2, 42 (572). Post mortem 
in morte nihil est quod metuam mali, PL., Capt., 741 (631, 2). Ardeat ipes 
licet, tormentis gaudet amantis, JUV., VI. 209 (607). 

Utrum nesois quam alté ascenderis an prd nihild id putés? C., Fam., x. 
26, 8 (458). Laudat Africinum Pansetius quod fuerit abstinéns, C., Of.., 
11. 22, 76 (542). Non is es ut té pudor umquam & turpitidine revocirit, 
C., Cat., 1. 9, 22 (552). Quem mea Calliopé lacserit finus egd (sum), Ov., 
Tr., 11. 568 (631, 1). Sim licet extrémum, sicut sum, missus in orbem, Ov., 
Tr., 1v.9, 9 (607). Multi fuérunt qui tranquillititem expetentés & negodtils 
paiblicis s8 remiverint, C., Off., 1. 20, 69 (6381, 2). 


Historical Tenses. 


Epamindndés quaceivit salvusne esset clipeus, C., Fun., 0. 30, 97 (467). 
Noctfi ambulibat in pfiblicd Themistoclés quod somnum capere nin posset, 
C., Tusc., 1v. 19, 44 (541). [Athéni8nsés] creant decem practirés qui exer- 
citul pracessent, Nep., 1. 4, 4(545). Accidit ut find nocte omn&t&e Hermae 
déicerentur, NEP., VII. 3, 2 (513, R. 2). Ad App! Claudi senectiitem accéd&bat 
etiam ut caeous esset, C., Cut. Af., 6, 16 (553, 4). Hannibal omnia prius- 
quam excéderet pfign& (erat) expertus, L., xxx. 35, 4 (577). (Agéailaus) 
cum ex Aegyptd reverterétur décéesit, NEP., xvil. 8, 6 (585). 

Tanta opibus Etrftiria erat ut iam nOn terris sSlum sed mare etiam fimé 
ndminis suf impléeset, L., 1. 2,6 (521, k. 1). Cum primf Srdin&dse hostium 
concidissent, tamen doerrim8 reliqui resistébant, Cars., B.G., vil. 62, 4 
(587). Déléta (est) Ausonum géns perinde ac af internecivd belld certésset, 
L., 1x. 25, 9 (602). 


Original Subjunctive Retained. 


Ipse docet quid agam (original, agam) ; fas est et ab hoste docéri, Ov., 
M., 1. 428 (219). Quaerd & t8 ofr ego C. Cornélium nin défenderem 
(original, défenderem), C., Vat., 2, 5 (467). Misérunt Delphds cdnsultum 
quid facerent (original, faciimus), NEP., 0. 2, 6 (518). 


RemakKS.—1, The treatment of the Hist. Pr. according to its sense 
(past) is the rule in classical Latin, especially when the dependent clause 
precedes. But there are many exceptions. 

Agunt gratifis quod sibf pepercissent ; quod arma cum hominibus odn- 
sanguinels contulerint queruntur, Caes., B.C, 1. 74, 2: they return 
thanks to them for having spared them, and complain that they had 
crossed swords with kinsmen. 

2. Noteworthy is the shift from the primary to the secondary sequence; 
this is mostly confined to clauses of double dependence, t.e., where one 
subordinate clause is itself principal to a second subordinate clause. 
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Here the first has usually the primary, the second the secondary se- 
quence. 

Rogat ut ofiret quod dixisset, C., Quincé., 5, 18; he asks him to attend 
to what he had satd (he would). 

So of authors: 

[Chr¥sippus] disputat aethera esse eum quem hominés Iovem appellirent, 
C., N.D., 1. 15, 40; Chrysippus maintains that to be aether whtch men 
call Jove. 

3. The Pure Pf. is usually treated as a Hist. Pf. in the matter of 
sequence : 

Quae subsidia habérés et habére possés, exposul, Q. CicERo, 4, 18; what 
supports you have or can have I have set forth. 

4. The reverse usage, when an Hist. Pf. is followed by a primary 
Subjv., is not common. Many of those cited from Cicero are from the 
Letters, where the shift of tense might be influenced by the letter-tense 
principle (252). 

Bed qud odnsilid redierim, initid audistis, post estis experti, C., Ph., x. 4, 8. 
Quis miles fuit, qui Brundisif illam ndn viderit, C., Ph., 1. 25, 61. (The 
context shows that fait cannot be Pure Pf.) 


512. Sequence of Tenses in Sentences of Design.—Sen- 
tences of Design have, as a rule, only the Present and Im- 
perfect Subjunctive. The Roman keeps the purpose and 
the process, rather than the attainment, in view. 


Pr., edunt, they are ealing, 


Pure Pr.,  édarunt, they have eaten, ut vivant, | 

For., edent, they will eat, a they may live (to 
For. Pr. @derint, they will have eaten, Wve). . 

Inrr., ed&bant, ‘they were eating, ut viverent, 
Puurr., Sderant, they had eaten, that they might live (to 
Hist. Pr,  6dérunt, they ate, live). 


Spectitum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae, Ov., A.A., 1. 99 (485). 
Sed precor ut possim tfitius esse miser, Ov., 7r., v. 2, 78 (424). Gallinae pen- 
nis fovent pullds né frigore laedantur, Cf. C., NV.D., 11. 52, 129 (545). Légem 
brevem esse oportet qud facilius ab imperitis tenedtur, Sen., H.., 94, 38 
(545). M8 praemisit domum haec ut nfintiem uxdri suae, PL., Am., 195; le 
has sent me home ahead of him, to take the news to his wife. Oculds 
ecfodiam tibI n&§ m& observire possis, Pi., Atd., 53; I will gouge out your 
eyes for you, to make st impossible for you to watch me. 


(Laclius] venidsbat ad o8nam ut satifret désideria n&ttirae, C., Fin., 1. 
8, 25; Laelius used to go tu tuble, to satisfy the cravings of nature. 
(Phaéthdn) opt&vit ut in currum patris tollerétur, (., Off., 11. 25, 94 (546, 1). 
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Remark.-—Parenthetical final sentences like ut ita dicam, n& errétis, 
are really dependent on the thought or utterance of the speaker, and 
have the present sequence every where. 

Né longior sim, valé, C., Fam., xv. 19; not to be tedious, Sarewell | 
Né tamen ignorés, virtfite Nerdnis Armenius cecidit, H., Hip., 1. 12, 25; but 
that you may not fatl to know tt, et was by the ee of Nero that the 
Armenian fell. 

Nores.—1. The Pf. and Plupf. Subjv. are sometimes found in sentences of Design, 
chiefly in earlier and later Latin (no example fs cited from CagsaR or SALLUsT), when 
stress is laid on completion, or when an element of Hope or Fear comes in: Ut ale 
dixerim (firet found in Quint.), if J may be allowed to use the expression. 

Affirmare auded mé omni ope adnistirum esse né frfistra vis hanc spem dé 
m6 concéperitis, L., x.iv. 22 ; J dare assure you that I will strain every nerve lo keep 
you from having conceived this hope of mein vain. (After a past tense, n& conobpis- 
sétis.) Nunc agendum est né frfistr& oppressum esse Antdnium g&visi simus, 
C., ad Br.,t. 4,8. Hic obsistam, né imprfidenti hfio ea 88 subrépesit (131, 4, d. 2) 
mihi, P.., af.G., 333. Effécit né cflius alterius sacrilegium rds piblica quam 


Nerbnis sénsisset, Tac., Agr., 6. 
When the tense is compound, the participle is usually to be considered as a mere 


adjective. 

Patronus extiti uti né (Sex. Rdscius] omnind désertus esset, C., Rosc.Am., 2, 
5; where d&sertus = sdlus. 

2. Occasional apparent exceptions are to be explained in various ways. Thus, in C., 
Sest., 14,32: etiamne Sdicere audefis n& maerérent, we have a repetition as an 
indignant question of the preceding statement: 8dficunt (Hist. Pr.) duo odnsulée ut 
ad suum vestitum senftores redirent. 


513. Exceptional Sequence of Tenses :—Sentences of Ite- 
sult (Consecutive Sentences). In Sentences of Result, the 
Present Subjunctive is used after Past Tenses to denote the 
continuance into the Present, the Perfect Subjunctive to 
imply final result. This Perfect Subjunctive may represent 
elther the Pure Perfect or Aorist, the latter especially with 
the negative: the action happened once for all or not at all. 

Present Tense : 

[Siciliam Verrée] per triennium ita vex&vit ut ea restitul in antiquum 
statum nfilld modd possit, C., Verr., I. 4,12; Verres so harried Sicily for 
three years as to make it utterly amposstble for tt to be restored lo its 
original condition. In [Lficulld) tanta pridentia fuit ut hodié stet Asia, 
C., Ac.,u.1,3; Lucullus’s ia was so great that Asta stands 
firm to-day. 

Perfect Tense (Pure) : 


(Mfréna) Asiam sic obiit ut in e& neque avaritiae neque lixuriae vésti- 
gium reliquerit, C., Mur., 9,20; Murena so administered Asia as not fo 
have (that he has not) left in tt a trace either of greed or debauchery 
(there is no trace there). 
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Perfect Tense (Aorist) : 

Equités hostium dcriter cum equit&tf nostrd cdnfifxérunt, tamen ut nostri 
ete in silvis collésque compulerint, Cazs., B.G., v. 15,1; the cavalry of 
the enemy engaged the cavalry on our side briskly, and yet (the upshot 
was that) our men forced them into the woods and hills, Neque vérd tam 
remissd dc languidd animd quisquam omnium fuit qui ef nocte conqujéverit, 
Cags., B.C., 1.21, 5; and indeed there was no one at ail of so slack and 


tndifferent a temper as to take (a wink of) sleep that night. 


RemarKs.—1. After a Pure Pf., if the dependent clause is affirma- 
tive, Cicero prefers the Impf. (he has but five cases of Pf.); if negative 
the Pf. (in the proportion 2 to 1). 

2. After accidit, contigit, and other verbs of Happening, the Impf. is 
always used, the result being already emphasized in the Indic. form. 

Aoccidit ut find nocte omnés Hermae déicerentur, NEpP., vi1., 3,2; %¢ 
happened that in one night all the Hermae were thrown down. 


Nores.—1. The use of the Aoristic Pf. Subjv. after an Aoristic Pf. Indic. seems to 
have been an attempt of the Romans to replace the consecutive Aor. Inf. in Greek with 
sore. Examples are not found in early Latin, are rare in CicgRo, very rare in CaEsar, 
perhaps not at all in Sattust ; more frequent in Lrvy, common in Tacitus, very com- 
mon in Nepos and SuETONIUs, efc. 

2. In two coOrdinated clauses depending on the same verb we find the tenses occa- 
sionally varying. The Pf. in the first subordinate, with Impf. in the second, Is doubtful 
in any case, rare in Cicero, and js cited but once each from Carsark (B.G., vit. 17) and 
VELLEIUS (1.9, 1). The reverse construction, Impf. followed by Pf., is more common, 
but found first (though rarely) in Lrvy, and belongs mainly to late Latin. 

Zénd nfilld modd is erat qui nerve virtfitis inciderit, sed contr& qui omnia 
in virtiite pdneret, C., Ac., 1. 10,35. Here the shift Is due to the negative. Tantus 
pavor omnés ocoupdvit ut ndn modo alius quisquam arma caperet—sed etiam 
ipse réx perflgerit, L., xxiv. 40,12. Here the tenses depend on the ideas of continu- 
ance and completion, of the many and the single (ndn capidbant—réz perfagit). 

8. In relative sentences of coincident action with causal coloring, either the coincl- 
dence is retained, ora principal clause in the Past is followed by the Impf. Subjunctive. 

Ti him&nissimé fecist! qui mé certiirem féceris, C., Ad., x11. 43,1. Cum 
h5o Pompéius vehementer &git cum diceret, efc., C., Att.,11.22,2. Videor mihf 
gritum fécisse Siculis, quod edrum inifirias sim persectitus, C., Verr., 11.6, 15 
(618, R.). 


Representation of the Subjunctive in the Future and 
Future Perfect Tenses. 


514. The Subjunctive has no Future or Future Perfect, 
which are represented either by the other Subjunctives, or 
in the Active by the Subjunctive of the Periphrastic Conju- 


RULE I.—(a) After a Future or Future Perfect Tense, the 
Future relation (contemporary with the leading Future) is 
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represented by the Present Subjunctive; the Future Perfect 
(prior to the leading Future) by the Perfect a 
according to the rule. 


COgniecam, quid faciis, what you are iothg 
I shall (try to) find out, (will be doing). 
i COgndvers, quid fécerls, what you have done 


I shall have found out (shall know), (will have done). 


(5) But whenever the dependent Future is subsequent to 
the leading Future, the Periphrastic Tense must be employed. 


- CBgndscam, 
quid factirus sis, 
I shall (try to) find out, what you are going to do (what 


Cogndvers, 
I shall have found out (shall know), you will do). 

[Considerabimus], [ve shall consider]. | 

A. Quid fécerit aut quid ips! acciderit aut quid dixerit, what he has 
done, or what has happened to him, or what he has satd. 

B. Aut quid faciat, quid ipa! accidat, quid dicat, or, what he ts doing, 
what ts happening to him, what he 18 saying. 

C. Aut quid factirus sit, quid ips! cistirum sit, qu& sit fisfirus Sratiine, 
C., Inv., 1. 25, 36; or what he 18 going to do (will do), what 8 going to 
(will) happen to him, what plea he +8 going to employ (will employ). 

TG quid sis otfirus pergritum erit sf ad mé scripserls, C., Fam., 1x. 2, 5; 
at will be a great favor tf you will write to me what you are going 
to do. 


RemMaRK.—In some of these forms ambiguity is unavoidable. So A 
may represent a real Perfect, B a real Present. 


615. Rue IJ.—After the other tenses, the Future relation 
is expressed by the Active Periphrastic Subjunctive, Present 
or Imperfect. 


Cogntecd, 
I am finding out, quid factfirus als (what you are going to 
Cdgndvi, do), what you will do. 
I have found out (know), 
Cognidecbbam, ' 
I was trying to find out, | quid factfirus esste (what you were going to 
Cdgniveram, do), what you wad do. 


IT had found out, 
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Tam sa rés est facilis ut innumer&bilis nitfira mundis effecttira sit, effi- 
ciat, effecerit, Cf. ('., V.D., 1.21, 58; the thing ts so easy that nature 
will make, 18 making, has made, tnnumerable worlds, 

Incertum est quam longa cfliusque nostrum vita futiira sit, C., Verr., 1. 
58, 158 ; tt t8 uncertain how long the life of each one of usta going to 
be (will be). 

Ante& dubitibam ventfiraene essent legiénés ; nunc mihf{ nin est dubium 
quin ventirae non sint, C., F'am., 11. 17,5; before, I was doubtful whether 
the legions would come (or no); now I have no doubt that they will not 
come. 


RemMarks.—1. The Pf. and Plupf. Subjv. of the Periphrastic are used 
only to represent the Apodosis of an Unreal Conditional Sentence. 


Cdgnts0d, Cdgndvi, quid factfirus fuerls, (what you have been 
Iam Anding out, Ihave found out what you would have done, going to do). 
(know), 
Cdgnisosbam, Cdgn (quid factfirus fuissds, (what you had been 
I was trying to find out, Ihad found out, what you would have going to do). 
done, rare.] 


2. There is no Periphrastic for the Fut. Pf. active, no Periphrastic 
for passive and Supineless Verbs. The STSWEIAT make up a Peri- 
phrastic for all these from fatfirum sit, esset ut, as 


Non dubitd quin futfirum sit, ut redierit, that he will have returned. 


T do not doubt — ut maereat, ‘hat he will grieve. 


ut nec8tur, that he will be killed. 


But there is no warrant in actual usage. 
. For the dependent Fut. Pf. act. TERENCE says (Hec., 618) : Tuf réfert nfl utruam 
illaeo fScerint quandd haec aberit. 
For the dependent Fut. Pf. pass. Cicero says (Fam., Vi. 12,8): Neo dubitd quin 
odnfecta rés futtira sit, nor do I doubt but the matter will have been settled. 
In the absence of the Periphrastic forme, use the proper tenses of posse. (248, R.) 


3. When the preceding verb has a future character (Fear, Hope, 
Power, Will, and the like), the simple Subjv. is sufficient. 


Gallf, nisi perfrégerint mfiniti6née, dé omn!f salfite déepérant ; Réminil, sf 
rem obtinuerint, finem labdrum omnium exspectant, Cass., B.G., vit. 85,38; the 
Gauls despair of all safety unless they break through (shalk have broken through) the 

Sortifications ; the Romans look forward to an end Of ali their totls, if they hold their 
own (shall have hed). Vénérunt querentés nec spem fillam esse resistendl, nisi 
praesidium Rodm&nus misisset, L.,.xxxtv.11,2; they came with the complaint that 
there was no hope of resistance unless the Roman sent a force to protect them. Intenti 
quandd hostis inprfidenti£ rueret, Tac., H7., 11. 34. 

Of course the Deliberative Subjunctive ls future: Examples, 268. 

Et certamen habent létl, quae viva sequ&tur cOniugium, Pror., rv. x2, 19 (M.). 


516. Sequence of Tenses in Oratid Obliqua: In Gratis Obli- 
qua and kindred constructions, the attraction of tenses ap- 
21 
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plies also to the representatives of the Future and Future 
Perfect Subjunctive. 


In (cl&v&] erat scriptum nisi domum reverterétur s5 capitis eum damné- 
tirde, NEp., tv. 3, 4; tf was written on the slaff that tf he did not re- 
turn home, they would condemn him to death. (Oratid Recta: nisi 
domum revertéris, t8 capitis damnibimus, unless you (shall) return home, 
we uill condemn you to death). P¥thia praecépit ut Miltiadem sibf im- 
peratdrem sfimerent ; id si fécissent (0. R., féceritis) incepta prdspera futfira 
(0. B., erunt), Nep., 1. 1, 3 ; the Pythia instructed them to take Milliades 
Sor their general ; that if they did that, their undertakings would be 
successful. Lacedaemonil, PhilippS minitante per litterfis 88 omnia quae 
odnérentur (6. R., cOndbimin!) prohibitirum, quaesivérunt num sé esset eti- 
am mori prohibitfirus (0. R., prohibsbis), C., Zusc., v. 14, 42; the Lacedae- 
ntonians, when Philip threatened them by letter that he would prevent 
everything they undertook (should underiake), asked whether he was 
going to (would) prevent them from dying too. — 


517. Sequence of Tenses after the other Moods.—The Im- 
perative and the Present and Perfect Subjunctive have the 
Sequences of the Principal Tenses ; the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect have the Sequences of the Historical Tenses. | 


[N&] compdne comas quia sis ventiirus ad illam, Ov., Rem.Am., 679; do 
not arrange (your) locks because (forsooth) you are going to see her. 
Exoellentibus ingeniis citius défuerit ars qu& clvem regant quam qué hostem 
superent, Iu., 11. 43, 10; great geniuses would be more likely to lack the 
sktll to control the citizen than the skill to overcome the enemy. Quid 
mé prohibéret Epicirdum esse, sl probarem quae ille diceret? C., F'n., 1. 
8, 27; what would prevent me from being an Epicurean tf I approved 
what he said (says)? Tum ego t& primus hortérer difi pénsitérée quem 
potissimum éligerée, Puin., Fip., 1v. 15,8; on that case I should be the 
first to exhort you to weigh long whom you should choose above ail 
others. Quae vita fuisset Priamd sI ab aduléscentiéi scisset quis Sventtis 
senectiitis esset habitfirnus? C., Div., 11. 9, 22 ; what sort of life would 
Priam have led if he had known, from early manhood, what were to be 
the closing scenes of his old age ? 


Remakks.—1. Of course, when the Pf. Subjv. rapieserits an Histor- 
ical Tense, it takes the historical Sequence : 

Magna culpa Pelopis qui ndn docuerit filium qudtenus esset quidque 
cfirandum, C., Tusc.,1.44, 107; greatly to blame is Pelops for not having 
taught his son how far each thing was to be cared for. Qui scis an e& 
caussi mé ddisse adsimulaverit, ut cum mitre pls find esset? Ter., Hec., 
235; how do you know but she has pretended to hate me in order to be 
more with her (own) mother # 
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So also in the Conditional proposition, when the action is past. For 
varyiug conception, see C., Off., 111. 24, 92. 

2. The Impf. Subjv., being used in opposition to the Present, might 
be treated as a Principal Tense, but the construction is less usual : 


Vertrer n& immodicam Oritiénem put&rés nisi esset generis dius ut saepe - 


incipere saepe désinere videdtur, Puin., E'p., 1x. 4,1; I should be afraid 
of your thinking the speech of immoderate length, tf it were not of such 
kind as to produce the effect of often beginning, often ending. 6 ego n8 
ge aaa ad in gelidis montibus ee 
TiB., 11. 4, 7. 


518. Sequence of Tenses after an Infinitive or Participle. 
—When a subordinate clause depends on an Infinitive or 
Participle, Gerund or Supine, the tense of that clause follows 


the tense of the Finite verb, if the Finite verb is Past ; if the 


Finite verb is Present, it follows the tense that the dependent 
verb would have had, if it had been independent. 


quid agis, what you are doing. | 


terrog®), sis, what you are got 
He says that he 1s asking, Serer to a (will a0) ne 
Dicit s8 interrogisse (original 
interrogivi), quid agerés, what you were doing. 
He says that he asked, quid dgissée, what you had done. 
Dixit 95 gira (original | quid &ctfirus ese8e, what you were going 
to do (would do). 
He sata re he was asking, 
quid agat, «whalhers doting, ( non re- 
Mihi interrogantt, quid gerit, what he has | spondet, 
when I ask him, done, ‘he gives 
(literally : fo me asking), quid &ctfirus what hets going | no an- 
sat, to do (will do), swer.* 
quid ageret, what he was do- 
ing, non re- 
Mihi interroganti, quid Sgisset, what he had | spondit, 
then I asked him, done, he yave 
(literally : fo me asking), | quid &ctOrus no an- 
esset, what he was go- | swer. 
tng to do, 


Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristotelés ait béetiol&s quisdam n&sci quae finam 
diem vivant, U., Twac., 1. 39, 94 (650). Batis mihf multa verba fécisse vi- 
deor qu&ré esset hdc bellum necessfrium, ('., /inp., 10,27; I think I huve 


satd enough (to show) why thts war 1s necessary. Apellés plot0ris eda 


oo : 
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pecoire dictbat qui nin sentirent quid esset satis, C., Or., 22, 73; Apelles 
used to say that those painters blundered who did not perceive what 
was (is) enough. Athéniéns&s Cyrsiluam quendam suddentem ut in urbe 
manérent lapidibus obruérunt, C., Off., m1. 11, 48 (546). Cupidd ino&esit 
animds iuvenum sciscitand! ad quem etrum régnum Roimanum esset ventt- 
rum, L., 1. 56, 10; the minds of the young men tcere seized by the desire 
of inquiring to which of them the kingdom of Rome would come. 
Misérunt Delphis cSnsultum quid facerent, Nep., 11.2,6; they sent to 
Delphi to ask the oracle what they should do. See 265. 
RemaRK.—Nevertheless examples are not unfrequent where the 
“sequence of the governing verb is retained : Videor mihi grétum fécisse 
Siculis quod edrum iniftrids med periculd sim persecitus, C., Verr., 11. 6, 15; 
I seem to have pleased the Sicilians, in that I have followed up thetr 
injuries at my own risk (on account of the coincidence, 518, nN. 8). 


519. Original Subjunctives in Dependence.—1. The Po- 
tential of Present or Future after a Past tense goes into the 
Past ; the same is true of Deliberative Questions (465). On 
the other hand, the Potential of the Past must be retained 
even after a Present tense (467). 

Vided causis esse permultas quae [Titum Roscium ] impellerent, C., osc. 
Am., 33, 92; I see that there are very many causes which might have 
impelled Titus Roscius. Quaerd & té cir Gdium Cornéliam ndn dafenderem, 
C., Vat., 2, 5 (467). 

2. On the behavior of Conditional Subjunctivesin depend- 
ence see 597, R. 4. 


RemaRk.—The Sequence of Tenses is not unfrequently deranged by 
the attraction of parenthetic clauses or, especially in long sentences, by 
the shifting of the conception. Examples are C., Bald., 1. 2 ; Ph., mL 
15, 39 ; Ac., 11. 18, 56, and many others. 


@ 


USE OF THE REFLEXIVE IN SUBORDINATE 
_ SENTENCES, 
520. In subordinate clauses, the Reflexive is used with 
reference either to the subject of the principal, or to the 
subject of the subordinate, clause ; and sometimes first to 
the one and then to the other. 


521. The Reflexive is used of the principal subject when 
reference is made to the thought or will of that subject ; 
hence, in Infinitive Sentences, in Indirect Questions, in Sen- 
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tences of Design, and in Sentences which partake of the 
Oblique Relation. 


Sentit animus 88 vi sud, ndn aliénd moveért, C.., Tuse., 1. 23, 55; the 
mind feels that it mores by ifs own force, (and) not by that of another. 
Quaesivérunt num s& esset etiam mori prohibitfirus, U., 7wsc., v. 14, 42 
(516). Pompéius & mé petivit ut s8cum et apud s8 easem cottidis, ('f. C 
Att., v.6,1; Pompey asked me to be with him, and at his house, daily. 
Paetus omnée libros quis friter suus reliquisset mihi dinavit, C., Add., 11. 1, 
12; Paetus presented to me all the books (as he said) that his brother had 

left (quis friter Sius reliquerat, would be the statement of the narrator). 


REMARKS.—z. Sentences of Tendency and Result have forms of is, 
when the sub). is not the same as that of the leading verb; otherwise 
the Reflexive : 

Tarquinius sic Servium diligébat ut is dius vulgd habérétur filius, C., 
Rep. u. 21,38; Tarquin loved Servius so that he was commonly constd- 
ered hts son. But Tanta opibus Etrtria erat ut iam ndn terrfis sdlum sed 
mare etiam fim& ndminis sul impléeset, L., 1. 2,5; 80 great in means (= 80 
powerful) was Etruria that she had already filled ‘not only the land, 
but even the sea, uith the reputation of her name. 

2. The Reflexive may refer to the rea] agent, and not to the gram- 
matical subj. of the principal clause. (309, 2.) 

A Caesare invitor sibl ut sim légitus, C., Att., 11.18,3; IZ am invited 
by Caesar (= Caesar invites me) fo be leeutenant to him. 

Especially to be noted is the freer use of suus (309, 4). The other 
forms are employed chiefly in reflexive formule (809, 3), as 88 recipere, 
to withdrav, etc. 

(Rém&nf) sul colligend! hostibus facultitem (nin) relinquunt, Caks., 
B.G., 111. 6, 1 (809, 3). 

3. The Reflexive is used in general sentences, as one, one’s self, efc. 
(309, 1): D&fSeme est d8 88 ipsum praedicdre, C., Off., 1. 38, 187; s/ 48 un- 
seemly to be bragging about one’s self. 

With the Inf. this follows naturally from 420. 

4. In Indic. relative sentences, which are mere circumlocutions (505), 
is ix the rule: 

SScratés inhonestam sib! crédidit dr&tisnem quam ef L¥sifis red compo- 
suerat, QUINT., 11.15, 30; Socrates believed the speech which Lysias had 
composed for him when he was arraigned, dishonoring to him. 

Sometimes, however, the Reflexive is put contrary to the rule: 

Metellus in iis urbibus quae ad sé défécerant praesidia imponit, S., 
Tug., 61,1; Metellus put garrisons in those towns which had gone over 
lo him, regularly, ad eum. 

Ile habet quod sibf debébatur, Petr., 43,1; he has his due; regu- 
larly, ed. 
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5. Sometimes the Demonstrative is used instead of: the Reflexive, 
because the narrator presents his point of view: 

Solin, qud titior vita dius esset, furere #8 simulfvit, C., Off., 1. 30, 108; 
Solon feigned madness that his life might be the safer. (The notion of 
Result intrudes.) Pompéius ignée fier! prohibuit, qué ocoultior esset dius 
adventus, Cacs., B.C., 11. 30,5; Pompey forbade fires to be kindled in 
order that his approach might be the better concealed. 


Notes.—1. Occasionally, principally in early Latin, the Reflexive seems to be used 
with the force merely of a third personal pronoun : 

Vitis s1 macra erit, sarmenta sua conciditd minfité, Caro, Agr., 37, 8. 

But sentences like eum fécisse diunt quod sibi faciundum fuit (PL., Zven., 956), 
where the relative clause is but a circumlocution for officlum suom, belong properly 
under R. 4. Similarly, C., Jnv.,1. 33,55. In the sentence, Cicerd tibl mandat, ut 
Aristod&ém5 idem dé sé respondeds quod dé fritre subd respondisti (C., Aéz., 11. 7, 
5), d8 fritre Sius would jar on account of the g8 to which it refers. 

2. Examples of Refiexives pointing both ways: 

[Rdméni) lég&tds misérunt qui & [Prisiad) peterent néinimicissimum suum 
(= RSém&nodrum) apud 86 (= Priisiam) habéret, Nep., XX. 12, 2; the Romans sent 
ambassadors to ask Prusias not to keep their bitierest enemy at his court. Agrippa 


Atticum fléns driibat atque obsecraibat ut s6 sibfsuisque reserviret, Cf. Ner., 
XXV. 22,2; Agrippa begged and conjured Allicus with lears to save himself [Atticus] 
Sor him [Agrippa] and for his own family [Atticus]. 

Hopeless ambiguity : 

Hérés meus dare illi damnis est6 omnia sua, QuINT., VII. 9,12; my heir is lo 
give him all that is his. 

8. For the sake of clearness, the subj. of the Icading sentence is not unfrequently 
referred to in the form of the Demonstrative instead of the Reflexive : 

(Helvétif Allobrogibus s&s6 vel persudsfirde existima&bant vel vi codctfirds 
ut per suds finés eds ire paterentur, Cazs., B.G.,1.6, 3; the Helretians thought that 
they would persuade or force the Allobroges to let them (the Helvetians] go through 


their lerritory. 
4. Ipee is always used in its proper distinctive sense ; so, when it represents the 


speaker in 6,0, (660.) 
Eius and Sul. 


§22, Alexander moriéns dnulum suum dederat Perdiocae, NEp., XVIII. 
2,1; Alexander,[when] dying, had given his ring to Perdiccas. 

Perdicofis accéperat dius inulum, Perdiccas had received his ring. 

Quairé Alexander décléraiverat #8 régnum ef commiendisse, thereby, 
Alexander had declared that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex qud Perdicofis coni&cerat eum régnam éibf commendisse, from this 
Perdiccas had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex qud omn6s coniécerant eum régnum el commendisse, from this, all 
had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Perdicofis pdstulaivit ut s8 régem habérent cum Alexander dnulum sibi 
dedisset, Perdiccus demunded that they should have him for king, us 
Alexander had gtven the ring to him. 

Amici pdstulavérunt ut omnés eum régem habérent cum Alexander dnu- 
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lum el dedisset, (his) friends demanded that all should have him for 
king, as Alexander had given the ring to him. (Lattmann and Miller.) 

Ita 88 gesserat Perdiccis ut el régnum ab Alexandrd commendérétur, 
Perdiccas had so behaved himself that the kingdom was inirusted to 
him by Alexander. aa 


OBJECT SENTENCES. 


528. Verbs of Doing, Perceiving, Conceiving, of Think- 
ing and Saying, often take their object in the form of a 
sentence. 


Nores.—1. These sentences are regarded, grammatically, as neuter substantives. 
The Accusative of neuter substantives is employed as a Nominative. Hence, a passive 
or intransitive verb may take an object sentence as a subject. 

2. To object sentences belong also Dependent Interrogative clansea, which have 
been treated elsewhere for convenience of reference. Sec 452, 1, w., 4€0, 467. 


dT. Object Sentences Introduced by QUOD. 


524. Clauses which serve merely as periphrases (circumlo- 
-cutions) or expansions of clements in the leading sentence 
are introduced by quod, ¢hat. 


Nores.—1. This usage seems to be in origin explanatory ; that is, a demonstrative 
in the leading clause is explained by the quod clause. But as the relative can always 
include the antecedent demonstrative, the prevailing usage is without an antecedent. 
In any case, however, the connection is essentially relative. 

2. The original relation of quod and Its antecedent is adverbial. They are Accusa- 
tives of Extent, ‘hat = in that, and are to be classed under the Inner Object (882). But 
after trangitive verbs quod and its antecedent are felt as Outer Objects, though when- 
ever the notion of Canse intrudes (in that = because), the original relation comes back, 
as in causal sentences proper. 

8. The antecedent demonstrative (whether omitted or inserted) would therefore be 
either the direct object of the verb or it would be In adverbial or prepositional relation. 
We have then two uses of the explanatory clause; (a) with verde, with or without an 
antecedent demonstrative ; (5) as explanatory of an antecedent (expreseed or implied) 
in adverbial relation to the verb or dependent upon a prep sition. 


525. 1. Quod (the fact that, the cir-umstance that, in 
that) is used to introduce explanatory clauses, after verbs of 
Adding and Dropping, and after verbs of Doing and Hap- 
pening with an adverb. 

Adde hfic quod perferri litterae nfill& condiciine potuérunt, PoLuio (C., 
Fam., x. 31, 4); add to this the fact that letters could under no cir- 
cumstances be got through. Adde quod ingenufs didicisse fidéliter artés 
&mollit morés neo sinit esse ferde, Ov., Pont., 11. 9,47; add (the fact) that 
to have acquired faithfully the accomplishments (education) of a gentle- 
man, softens the character, and does not let it be savage. Praetered quod 
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eam sibl domum délégit, C., Cluent., 66,188 ; I pass over the fact that 
he chose that house for himself. Bene facis quod m8 adiuvis, C., Fin., 
Ii. 4,16; you do well (in) that you help me. Accidit perincommods’ quod 
eum nfisquam vidist!, C., Adt.,1.17,2; tf happened very unfortunately 
that you saw him nowhere. Bene mihf{ Svenit quod mittor ad mortem, C., 
Tuse., 1. 41, 97; t¢ 48 fortunate for me that Iam sent lo death (execution). 


Nores.—1. Of verbs of Adding adicere is introdnced by Livy, addere is cited 
once each from Acctus (209, R.) and TERENCE (Ph., 168), then more often from Lucrg-. 
Trus, HoraAcE, and Ovip, but not from Cicero and Vercm. Accédere is the passive 
of addere and occurs at all periods. Of verbe of Dropping, only praetered, mitté, 
and omittd (C., A., vir. 3, 3) are cited (all classical). 

2. Eese is found mostly in the combinations quid (hdc) est quod, why is it that, 
this is why, which are confined to carly Latin : quid est quod ego ad t&8 venid ? 
Pt., Afen., 677 ; hdo est quod ad vis venid, Pr., St.,127. Est quod, nihil est quod, 
etc., occur here and there later, but the effect of the negative on the mood is noteworthy. 
Compare positive sed est quod suscénset tibi (TER., .ind., 448); there is something 
that makes him angry with you, with negative nihil est iam quod mihi suscénseas 
(PL., Merc., 327) ; there is nothing to make you angry wilh me. 

3. To this group belongs the exclamatory interrogation Quid? quod, or quid 
quod ——? what of this, that ? 

Quid quod simulic mihi collibitum est praestd est imaigd 1 C., V.D.,1. 38, 108; 
what is to be said of the fact thut the tmage presents itself as soon as Isee fi? (Nay, 
does not the image present itself ?) 

4. The use of quod after verbs of Doing and Happening is found first in Cicero ; : 
PLavutus uses quia in this construction. 

5. With several of the above-mentioned verbs ut can be employed, as well as quod. 
(ut, of the tendency—quod, of the fact) : 

Ad Appi Claud! senectfitem aco&débat ut etiam caecus esset, C., Cat. M., 6, 16 
(558, 4), or, quod caecus erat. Accédit quod patrem plifis etiam quam ipse scit 
amb, C., Adt., XIU. 21,7; besides, Jlove the futher evcn more thun he himsef knows. 

But when the action is prospective or conditional, at must be used : 

Additur ad hanc définitiinem & Zéndne récté ut illa opinid praesentis mal{ 
sit reobns, C., Zwsc., 111. 31, 75. 

6. Quod with verbs of Motion as an adverbial Acc. is confined to early Latin and to 
venid (Pt., AMen., 677) and mittd (PL., Ps., 639). 

7. The extension of quod to verba sentiend! et dioend! ie very nnusuai. One 
example in carly Latin (PL., Asin., 52) is much disputed ; suspicious examples are C., 
Fam., nt. 8,6; Cags., B.C.,1. 23,8, but a certain example is in J.Hisp. (10, 2), re- 
nintidrunt quod habérent, The only casc in Augustan poetsis V., A., 1x. 289 ; it Is 
doubtful in Livy ; perhaps twice in Tacitus (Ann., rl. 54; X1v.6). In later Latin, 
from PETRONtUus on, it becomes frequent. 


2. Quod (17 that, as to the fuct that) is used to introduce 
explanatory clauses after demonstratives (expressed or im- 
plied), independent of the leading verb. See 627, rR. 2. 

Mihi quidem videntur hominés hic ré maximé béstils praestire, quod 
loqul possunt, C.. Jnur., 1. 4; fo me men seem to excel beasts most in this, 
that they have the power of speech. Praeterquam quod fier! nén potuit, né 
fing! quidem potest, (., Div., 11. 12,28; besides the fact that thia could 
nol be done, tt could not even be made up. Nil habet infélix paupertis 
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dfirius in s8 quam quod (= id quod) ridicoulde hominte facit, Juv., 11. 152 ; 
unhappy poverty hath tn stself nothing harder (fo bear) than that tt 
makes people ridiculous, Magnum beneficium [est] nitfrae quod necesse 
est mori, SEN., 4.., 101, 14(204). Quod spird et placed, si placed, tuum est, 
H., O., 1v. 3, 24; that I do breathe and please, if that I please, is thine. 


Norss.—1. In early usage the antecedent is not common, but it is employed very 
often by Cicero, for the purposes of argument. 
- . Prepositional usages with the Abl. are ex 06, dé 0d, in ed, prd 0d, cum 63 
quod. Of these cum ed quod, *rith the proviso that, is very rare, occurring but once 
in Cicero (AdZ., v1. 1,7). The prepositional usages with the Acc. are ad id quod 
(only in Livy) ; super id quod (only in Tacitus); praeter quod (FLorus and late 
writers); prae quod (PLavrus only). Similar is exoeptd quod (Hor., Quint.). As 
practer and super are comparative in force, we find praeter quam quod (early Latin, 
Cic., and later), super quam quod (only in Livy). Similar to praeter quod is nisi 
quod (Piaut., Cicero (not Orations), SAuu., Livy, and later). Tantum quod = nisi 
quod, once in Cicsro (Verr., I. 45, 116) and Is rare; tantum quod, temporal, ‘‘ just,” is 
colioguial, and foand first in Cicrro's Letters, then not till the post-Augustan period. 

8 Quod, ‘‘as to the fact that,” is combined aleo.with the Subjv. in early Latin: 
quod ille gallinam s8 sectri dicat, efc. (Pu., Af.G., 162). This is explained as being 
the Potential Subjv., inasmach as all the examples cited involve supposed statements or 
actions of a second or third (often indefinite) pereon, which the speaker merely wishes 
to anticipate. The usage is occasional, also, later: C., Pts., 27, 66; Verr., v. 68, 175, and 
sporadically in Fronto and Gaive. Sometimes the idea of Partial Obliquity enters, as 
in C., Br., 18,78, quod aequalis fuerit Livius, minor fuit aliquantd ; Jnv., 1. 29, 
89, (reading doubtful). 

In general] the usage of quod, ‘‘ as lo the fuct that," \s familiar. Cicero uses it often 
in his Letters. But Carsar is fond of it too. Tacitus has it but once (Dial., 25). 


3. The reigning mood is the Indicative. The Subjunctive 


is only used as in Oratid Obliqua. 


Cum Castam acofisirem nihil magis press{ quam quod acotisitor dius prae- 
véricitiinis crimine ocorruisset, Puin., Ep., 111. 9,34; when I accused 
Casta there was no point that I laid more stress on than (what I stated) 
“that her accuser had gone to pieces under a charge of colluston.” 


Remark.—Verbs of Emotion, such as Rejoicing, Sorrowing, etc., 
take quod with the Indic. or Subjunctive. See Causal Sentences, 539. 


Il. Object Sentences, with Accusative and Infinitive. 


526. Preliminary Observation.—On the simple Infinitive 
as un object, see 423. 
The Inf., as a verbal predicate, has its subject in the Accusative. (420.) 


527. Active verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and 
Perceiving (verba sentiendi et déclarandi), and similar ex- 
pressions, take the Accusutive and Infinitive : 


Thalée Milésius aquam dixit esse initium rérum, U., NV. /)., 1. 10,25; 


id 
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Thales of Miletus said that water was the first principle of things. 
[Soldn | furere 08 simul&vit, C., Off., 1. 30, 108; Solon pretended to be mad. 
Medic! causi morbI invent& cfiritidném esse inventam putant, C., T'usc., 
Ill. 10, 28; physicians think that, (when) the cause of disease (is) dia- 
covered, the method of treatment is discovered. Volucrés vidémus fingere 
et cdnstruere nidds, C., Or., 11.6, 23; we see that birds fashton and butld 
nests. Audiet civ&s acuisse ferram, H., 0.,1. 2,21; [the youth] shall 
hear that citizens gave edge to steel. Timf&gents auctor est omnium. 
in litteris studiirum antiquissimam mfisico&8n extitisse, QUINT., 1. 10, 10; 
Timagenes is the authority (for the statement) that of all intellectual 


pursuits music was the most ancrent. 
The sentence very often passes over into the Acc. and Inf. (0. 0.) 


without any formal notice. 


. RemarkKs.—1. Verba sentiend! comprise two classes, those of (a) 
Actual and those of (5) Intellectual Perception. Some verbs, such as 
sentire, vidére, cernere, audire, belong to both classes. Otherwise the 
most common are: | 

(a) COnspickri, cOnspicere, aspicere, stispicere, prospicere, also rarely 
tuéri and somnifre (early). 

(5) Intellegere, odgniecere, compertre, scire, nescire, and less commonly, 
but Ciceronian, discere, igntrire, accipere, animadvertere, perspicere, 
etc. 

2. Verba déclfrandf can likewise be divided into two classes : (a) 
those of Actual and (8) those of Intellectual Representation; but the 
classes often fade into each other, or, rather, a verb of Intellectual 
Representation can be readily used as one of Actual Representation. 
In general, verbs of Intellectual Representation are those of Thinking, 
Remembering, Belief and Opinion, Expectation, Trust and Hope. 
Verbs of Actual Representation are those of Saying, Showing, Approv- 
ing, Boasting, Pretending, Promising, Swearing, Threatening, Accus- 
ing (the last have more often quod). Verbs of Concluding belong 
always to both classes. The principal of these verbs are : putdre, dficere, 
arbitrirI, céns&re, sispicirl, crédere, existimaire, meminisse, cdnfidere, spé- 
rare, déspérfire. Then dicere, ddicere, affirmfre, cénfirmire, aid (rare), 
loqui (rare), negire, fatéri, nfrrire, tridere, scribere, nintifre, ostendere, 
probére, gliriiri, démodnstrire, persuddére, significére, pollicéri, prdmittere, 
min&ri, simulire, dissimulare, efc.; conclfidere, colligere, efficere. Also 
ponere, /o suppose (rare), facere, fo represent. Similar expressions are 
spés est, opinid est, fima est, auctor sum, téstis sum, certiérem aliquem 
facere, etc. 

3. When the sub). of the Inf. is a personal or reflexive pronoun, that 
subj. may be omitted—chiefly with Fut. Inf.—and then esse also is 
dropped. This occurs rarely in Cicero, more frequently in early 
Latin, Carsar, and later. 
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Refrictfirds carcerem mindbantur, L., vi.17,6; they threatened to 
break open the jatl. 

4. The simple Inf. is often used in English, where the Latin takes 
Ace. and Infinitive. This is especially true of verbs of Hoping and 
Promising. Spard m8 hdo adepttirum esse, J hope to (that I shall) obtain 
this. Promittebat 88 ventfirum ease, he promised to (that he would) 
come. 

5. When the Acc. with the Int. is followed by a dependent Acc., 
_ ambiguity may arise : 

Aid t8, Acacid&, Rimints vinoare posse (C., Div., 11. 56, 116), in which 
t8 may be subject or object. 

Real ambiguity is to be avoided by giving the sentence a passive 
turn : 

Aid & t8, Acacid&, ROmints vinci posse, J affirm that the Romans can 
be conquered Oy thee, son of Aeacus. 

Ain t8, Acacldg, & Rominis vine! posse, I affirm that thou, son of 
Aeacus, canst be conquered by the Romans. 

When the context shows which is the real subj., formal ambiguity 
is of no importance. But see QuINT., VII. 9, 10. 


Norss.—1. Verbs of Perception and Representation take the Part. to express the 
actual condition of the object of Perception or Representation (586). As there is no Pr. 
Part. pass., the Inf. must be used, and thus the difference between Intellectnal and Actual 
Perception is effaced, sometimes even in the active, and, in fact; the use of the Part. 
is confined to authors who are consciously influenced by a rivalry with the Greek. 

Audid civés acuentés ferruam, (/.H., 0.,1. 2,21; J hear cilizens sharpen(ing) the 
sted. Audid & civibus acul ferrum, J hear that the steel is sharpened by citizens ; 
or, the steel as it is sharpened by citizens. Oct&ivium (dolére) cdnficl vidi, C., Fin., 
11. 28,98; J have seen Octavius (when he wae) wearing out with anguish. Vidf 
histriénés flentés Sgred!, QuiINT., v1. 2,85; Ihave seen actors leuve the stage weep- 
ing. 

(Platd) & Ded aedificir! mundum facit, C., V.D., 1. 8,19; Plato makes out that 
the universe is built by God. Polyphémum Homérus cum ariete @nloquentem 
facit, C., Tusc., V. 39, 115 (596). Fac, quaesd, quiegosum esse t8, C., Fam., vit. 23, 
1; suppose, I pray, yourself to be me. 

2, The (Greek) attraction of the predicate of the Inf. into the Nom. after the Verb 
of Saying or Thinking, is poetical , ‘he first example ia PL., Asin., 634. 

Phasélus ille, quem vidétis, hospités, ait fuisse nivium celerrimus, Car., 
1v.1; “hal pinnace yonder, which you see, my stranger guests, declares she used to be 
(claims to have been) the fastest craft afloat. 

There is one example in CicERo (Agr., 11. 21, 57). 

8. The use of the Acc. and Inf. with verba décl&randi! is an outgrowth of the use 
after verbe of Creation (428), just as in English ‘‘1I declare hin to be,” is an extension 
of ‘* I make him to be,” in which Acc. and Inf. have each its pruper force. This is the 
origin of the so-called Or&tid Obliqua, or Indirect Discourse, which represents not the 
exact language used, but the general drift, and in which the tenses of the Inf. seem to 
represent approximately the tenses of the Indicative. It was to complete the scheme of 
the Tenses that the Fut. Inf. was developed, and this is the sole use of that tense. The 
use of the Acc. and Inf. after verba sentiendl, like the use in English ‘‘ I sec him go," 
ia more primitive, but the original case of the Inf. is no longer felt. 
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Nominative with Infinitive. 


528. Passive verbs. of Saying, Showing, Believing, and 

eee 
. In the Simple tenses prefer the personal construction, 

in which the Accusative Subject of the Infinitive appears as 
the Nominative Subject of the leading verb. 

2. In the Compound tenses prefer the impersonal con- 
struction, which is the rule with Gerund and Gerundive. ° 

Thus, instead of 


Tr&dunt Homérum caccum fuisse, they say that Homer was 2 Blind, 


we should fave: ° 
Traditur Homérus caccus fuisse, Homer 1s satd to have been blind, - 
or, 


(Traditum] est Homérum caecum fuisse, C., Tusc., v.39, 114; there ta 
a tradttion that Homer was blind. | 


[Aristaeus] inventor ole! esse dicitur, C., Verr., tv. 57, 128; Artstaeus 
48 said fo be the inventor of otl. Terenti fibellae propter Slegantiam ser- 
mdnis putabantur & Laelid scrfbi, C., Ati., vil. 3,10; TZerence’s plays, on 
account of the elegance of the language, were thought to be written by 
Laelius. {81 V8ide migr&bimus) dmisisse patriam vidébimur, L., v. 53, 
5; tf we remove to Veji, we shall seem to have lost our country. Reus 
damnitum iri vidébatur, QuUINT., 1x. 2, 88 (435, N. 4). Créditur P¥thago- 
rae auditérem fuisse Numam, L., xu. 29,8; t¢ ts belseved that Numa 
was a hearer of Pythagoras. 


But: @ 

[Venerem] Addnid! nfipsisse prdditum est, (., V.D., in. 23, 59; tis re. 
corded that Venus married Adonis. (Phildnem) existimandum est diser- 
tum fuisse, C., Or., 1. 14, 62; we must suppose that Philo was eloquent. 


RemarKs.—1. The impersonal construction is the rule if a Dat. is 
combined with the verb : mihf nfintidbaétur Parthds transisse Euphratem, 
C., Fam., xv. 1,2; tf was announced to me that the Parthians had 
crossed the Euphrates. 

2. Various peculiarities are noteworthy in the matter of these verbs. 
Thus, dicitur usually means t/ ts maintained, dictum est, t/ ts said. 
Créditur, efc. (impersonal), is the regular form in classical prose ; the 
personal construction is poctical and late. Vidérf is used, as a rule, 
personally ; the impersonal construction vid&tur is rare. The active 
forms traédunt, crédunt, e/c., are everywhere common. 
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Nores.—1. In early Latin the personal construction fe found with argul, cla&re (a 
virtual passive), dict, existimar!, invenfri, iubéri, nfintifirl, perhibéri, reperiri. 
All these, except olnére, are retained in the classical period. Cicgno and Caesar 
add twenty-five new verbs, and from this time on the construction increases. 

2. Virtual passives, on the analogy of elnére, are rare ; app&rére, odnstire, venire 
in sfispicidnem, are Ciceronian ; soalso opus est in [C.], Fam., x1. 11, 2, and perhaps 
Trr., And., 337. 

8. A second clanse following a Nom. with the Inf. takes its eubj. in the Accusative 
C., Or., 11. 74, 299. . 

4. In verbe of Saying, except diod (compare Tac., Ann., IV. 34, 8), the personal con- 
struction fs confined to the third person. The poets are free ‘in treating verbs under this 
head. 


Tenses of the Infinitive with Verba Sentiendi et Décla- 
randi. 


529, The Infinitive denotes only the stage of the action, 
and determines only the relation to the time of the leading 
verb (281). 


530. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving, and the like, 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action ; 

The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 

The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 

Remark.—The action which is completed with regard to the leading 
verb may be in itself a continued action. Soin English: I have been 
studying, I had been studying. Hence, the Impf. Indic. (J was study- 
tng) is represented in this dependent form by the Pf. Inf., because it is 
prior to the leading verb. 


t” In this table the Present is taken as the type of the Principal, 
the Imperfect as the type of the Historical, Tenses. 


631. Contemporaneous Actton, 


ACTIVE. , Passrvs. 

P. T. Dicit: té errire, t8 ddcip!, 

He says, that you are going wrong, that you are (being) deceived (217, R.). 
H. T. DicSbat: té errGre, t& décip!, 

He was saying, that you were going thal you were (being) deceived. 

wrong, 
Prior Actton. 

P. T. Dicit: té erriisse, t8 déceptum esse, 

He says, that you have gone wrong, that you have been (are) deceived, 

that you went wrong, that you were deceived (AORB.), 


that you have been going (that people have been deceiving you). 
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H. T. DioBbat: té errasse, t8 d&oceptum oea.c, 
He was saying, that you hud gone = that you had been deceived, 
wrong, x 
that you went wrong, that you were deceived (AoR.), 
that you had been (that people had been deceiving you). 
going wrong, 


Subsequent Action. 


P. T. Dicit: t& erritirum esse, t& d&ceptum fri, 
He says, that you (ure about to go that you (are going to) will be de- 
- wrong), will (be) going) wrong, ceivéd. 
Hi. T. DicSbat: t& err&tfirum ecese, t8 d&ceptum fri, 
He was saying, thal you were about that you were going to (would) be 
to (would) go wrong, deceived. 


Periphrastie Future. 


The following form (the Periphrastic Future) is necessary when the verb has no 
Sup. or Fut. participle. It is often formed from other verbe to intimate an interval, 
which cannot be expressed by other forms, and is more common in the passive than 


the Fut. Inf. pags. of the paradigms. 


P. T. Dicit: fore (fatfirum esse) ut er- fore ut décipidris (metuaris), 


rés (metuas), 
fore (futfirum esse) uterré- fore ut déceptus sis (rare), usually 
verls (rare), d@Sceptum fore (not futflrum 


esse). 


H. T. - Dicwbat : fore (futfirum esse) ut fore ut d&ciperaris (metueréris), 
errirés (metuer&s), déceptum fore (rarely: fore ut dé- 
erriss&e (rare), ceptus essts), 


Norss.—l. For examples of the Periphrastic, see 248. 

Snsés d&belldtum mox fore rébantur, L., xxrit. 13,6; the Cartha- 
gintans thought that the war would soon be (have been) brought to an end. From 
débellatum erit, if will be (have been) brought to an end. Soin the deponent adep- 
tum fore. 

2. Ponderous Seciphrualics are of rare occurrence. So fétidlés décrévérunt 
utrum edrum fécisset récté factfirum (L., xxx1.8); not fore ut fécisset, although 
the 0. R. meanltes utrum féceris, rdct&é feceris, (244, R.4.) See Weissenborn’s 
Note. . . 

3. Posse, velle, eéc., do not require the Periphrastic, and seldom take ft. (248, R.) 

4. Spérare, to hope, promittere (pollio&rf, /o promise, which regularly take the 
Fat. Inf., have occasionally the Pr. when an immediate realization of the nope is antici- 
pated. With sp&s est the Pr. Inf. ix more common. 

Lég&ti veniunt qui polliceantur obsid&s dare, Cazs., B.G., Iv. 21, 5: ambassa- 
dors come to promise the giving of (to give) hostages. 

So, too, when the Fut. Inf. is not available, sometimes also when it fe. posse and 
the Pr. is a fair substitute. Totius Galliae s8e8 potir! posse (= potitfirds esse) 
spérant, Cags.. B.G.,1.3,8; they hope they can (will) get porsexsion of the while & 
Gaul. See 423, N. 5. 

Of course spérfire may be used simply as a verb of Thinking. 
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Accusative and Infinitive with Verbs of will and Desire. 


532. Verbs of Will and Desire take a Dependent Accusa- 
tive and Infinitive. 


The relation is that of an Object to be Effected. 

SI vis m8 fitre, dolendum est primum ipef tibi, H., A.P., 102; tf you 
uish me to weep, you must first feel the pang yourself. Utram [Mildnis] 
corporis an P¥thagorae tibf milis virés ingeni! dari? C., Cat. 7, 10, 38; 
which (whether) would you rather have given to you, Milo’s strength of 
body or Pythagoras’ strength of mind ? pee iubet mortis t8 meminisse 
deus, MakT., 11.59 (876). Vitae summa brevis spem nis vetat inchofre 
longam, H., O., 1.4, 15 (425, N.6). N&émS fre quemquam pfblick& pro- 
hibet vig, PL, Curc., 35 (889). GermfnI vinum ad s8 omnind impor- 
téri ndn sinunt, Cazs., B.G., 1v. 2,6; the Germans do not permit wine 
to be tmported into their country at all. 


Remarxks.—r. A list of these verbs is given in 423, n. 2. 

2. When the subj. of the Inf. is the same as the subj. of the leading 
verb, the subj. of the Inf. is usually not expressed : 

Ni p&rére velis, pereundum erit ante lucernds, JuV., X. 339 ; unless you 
resolve fo obey; you will have lo perish before candle-light. Et iam mAl- 
let equés numquam tetigisse paternds, Ov., A/,, 11.182; and now he could 
have wished rather never to have touched his father’s horses. 

But the subj. may be expressed, and commonly is expressed, when 
the action of the Inf. is not within the power of the subject ; so espe- 
cially with an Inf. passive: 

(Timoletn) m&luit 28 diligl quam metul, Nep., xx. 3,4; 7¥moleon pre- 
ferred that he should be loved rather than that he should be feared. 
Ego rfis abitfiram mé certd décrévi, Ter., Hec., 586. Principem s8 esse 
m&vult quam vidéri, C., Off., 1. 19, 65. 


Nores.—1. On the construction of this class of verbs with ut (n8, quéminus), see 
546. Imperd, / command, in model prose takes only the Inf. passive or deponent; in 
Sa.tiust, Hirticvs, Curtius, Tacitus, and the Pocts sometimes the active. 

(Hannibal) imperévit quam plfirima&s venén&t&s serpent&s vivis colligt, 
Nep., 23,10; Hannibul ordered as muny potsonous serpents as possibile lo be caught 
alire. 

Permittd seldom takes the Inf. (¢.g., C., Verr., V. 9, 2%); the Acc. with Inf. begins in 
Tacitus ; concéd6 takes Inf. pass. only, in classical prosc. Iubed, / did ; sind, J let ; 
vets, J forbid ; prohibed, J prohidtt, always have the Inf. of passive verbs. With 
gind and vet the model construction is Inf. only. §ind takes ut occasionally in 
early and late Latin, vetd does not have n till in the post-Ciceronian period. Iubére 
takea nt when It is applied to decrees of the Senate, and from Livy on when used of the 
orders of generals ; prohibére takes n§ and quéminus, These verbs may themselves 
be turned into the passive : jubeor, sinor, vetor, prohibeor. 

2. After inbed, / bid, and vetd, /fordid, the Inf. act. can be used without a subj. 
(even an imaginary or indefinite one) : 

Inbet reddere, Ae bids return (orders the returning). 
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Vetat adhibére medicinam, C., Ai/., xvi. 15,5; he forbids the administration of 
medicine. {nfandum, régina, iub&s renovare dolérem, V., A., U. 3; unspeukulde, 
O queen, the anguish which you bid (me, us) revire. 

3. After -vold, ndld, m&l6 in early Latin, ut and the Subjyv, is proportionally 
more common than in the classical time. But with the Potential forme, velim, mé- 
lim, vellem, m&llem, CicERo uses only the Subjv. (without ut), When vold means 
maintain, it takes the Inf. only ; see 546, rn. x. 

4. It is noteworthy that In classical Proee cupere never takes nt, while opt&re 
never takes the Infinitive.. 

' §. On the use of the Pf. Inf. instead of the Pr. after these verbs, see 597, N. x. 

6. The Poets go much further in using verbs and phrases as expressions of Will and 

Desire. See 423, n. 4. 


Accusative and Infinitive with Verbs of Emotion. 


533. Verbs of Emotion take a dependent Accusative and 
Infinitive, inasmuch as these verbs may be considered as 
verbs of Saying and Thinking. (542.) 


Salvom té advénisse gauded, TER., Ph., 286 ; I rejoice that you should 
have arrived safe (to think that you have arrived safe, at your arriving 
safe). Quod salvos advénistil, that you have arrived safe. Quod salvos 
advénerls, that (as you say) you have arrived safe. 

Inferidres non dolére [d&bent] s8 & suis dignit&te superari, C., Lael., 20, 
71; inferiors ought not to consider tt a@ grievance that they are sur- 
passed in rank by their own ( friends). 


Remarks.—t1. This construction, outside of a few verbs, is not com- 
mon, though found in a wide range of authors. Gaudére, laetiri, dolére, 
quer! (beginning in Cic.), mirérf, are common ; in addition CIcERo uses, 
rarely, however, more than once cach, maerére, ligére, cdnficl, discruciarl, 
angi, sollicitéri, indignari, fremere, démfrfri, admifrari, subesse timorem. 
Early Latin shows ridére (NaEv.), gestire, mihi dolet (TER.), maestus sum 
(PLaut.), cruciirt (PLaut.), ldment&rl (PLaut., Hor.), stispirare (Lucr.), 
incendor iré (TER.), ferdx est (PLAUT.), invidére(PLaut., Hor.), formidare, 
verér!, in addition to the common gaudére, efc., already cited. 

2. On the Participle after a verb of Emotion, 536, n. 2. 


Accusative and Infinitive in Exclamations. 


534. The Accusative with the Infinitive is used in Excla- 
mations and Exclamatory Questions as the object of an un- 
expressed thought or feeling. 

Hem, mea Ifix, té nunc, mea Terentia, sic vex&ri, C., Fam., xiv. 2, 2; 
h’m, light of my life, for you to be so harassed now, Terentta dear. 


Hominemne Rim&num tam Graec loguft Puin., E’p., iv. 3,5; a Roman 
speak such good Greek # (To think that a Roman should speak such 
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' good Greek.) Méne inceptd désistere— 1 V., A., 1. 37; J—destat from my 
undertakiny # Hino abire mitrem? TEE., Hee., 612 ; mother go away 
from here ? 


REeMARKS.—1I. Different i is quod, which gives the Sai 

Ei mihi quod nfillis amor est sindbilis herbis, Ov., ., 1. 523; woe's me 
that (in that, because) love ts not to be cured by any herbs. 

2. On ut, with the Subjv. in a similar sense, see 558. Both forms 
offer an objection. 


Accusative and Infinitive as a Subject, 


535. The Accueative with the Infinitive may be treated as 
the Subject of asentence. The Predicate is a substantive or 
neuter adjective, an impersonal verb or abetract phrase. 


In the English ‘‘ for—to,"’ the ‘‘ for *’ belongs hot to the case but to the Infinitive, but 
the object relation has been effaced here as it has been in Latin. See 422, n. 1. 


Est infisitdtum régem reum capitis esse, C., Det., 1.1; té 48 an extra- 
ordinary thing that aking should (for a king to) be tried for his life. 
Facinus est vincire clvem Romanum, C., Verr., v. 66, 170; t¢ 18 an outrage 
to put a Roman citizenin chains. WNecesse est facere sfimptum qu! quaerit 
(= eum qui quaerit) lucrum, PL., As., 218; need ts that he make outlay 
who an income seeks. Légem brevem esse oportet, quo facilius ab imperitis 
teneatur, Sen., H.., 94, 38; tt ts proper that a law should be brief 
(a law ought to be brief), that tt may the more easily be grasped by the 
uneducated. Quid Mildnis intererat interficl Clddium, C., A/tl., 13, 34 
(382, 2). Opus est t8 animd valére, C., Fam., xvi. 14, 2 (406, n. 5). 


Remarks.—tr. A list of expressions taking the Inf. as a subj. is given 
in 422, NN. 

2. Oportet, t/ ts proper, and necesse est, must needs, are often used 
with the Subjunctive. So also many other phrases with at. (See 557.) 

Necesse also takes the Dat. of the Person : 

Ut culpent alii, tibi md laud&re necesse est, Ov., Her., 12, 181; let others 
blame, but you must give me praise. 

3. When the indirect obj. of the leading verb is the same as the 
subj. of the Inf. the predicate of the subj. is put in the same case as the 
indirect object : in standard prose chiefly with licet, ef 18 left (free) ; 
in poctry and later prose with necesse, with satius est, +¢ ts befier, oon- 
tingit, 1¢ happens, vacat, there ts room. 

Licuit esse dtided Themistocli, C., Zusc., 1.15, 33; Themtstocles was 
free to live a life of leisure. 

The Acc. is occasionally founfl ; always if the Dat. is not expressed. 

Moedids esse iam nén licdbit (nds), C., Adt., x. 8,4; sf well no longer be 
allowable to be neutral. 


ae 


ig 
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Object Sentences Represented by the Participle. 


536. The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and 
Representation, to express the actual condition of the ansert 
of perception or representation. 


Caténem vidi in bibliothéc&i sedentem multis circumffisum &tdicdrum 
libris, C., Fin., m1. 2,7; [saw Cato setting in the brary with an ocean 
_ of Stoic books about him. Prédiga nin sentit pereuntem fémina cénsum, 

Juv., VI. 362 ; the lavish woman does not perceive (how) the income (is) 
dwindling. Saepe illam audivi firtiv& vdce loquentem, CaT., LXVII. 41; 
I have often heard her talking tn a stealthy (tn an under-) tone. Gaud& 
quod spectant oculf t8 mille loquentem, H., Hp., 1. 6, 19 (542). Polyphé- 
mum Homérus-cum ariete conloquentem facit, C., Tusc., v. 39, 115 ; Homer 
represents Polyphemus (as) talking with the ram. | 

Norss.—1. Thisconstruction is found but once in early Latin (Piso), then in Cicrro, 
Satiust, Nepos, ViTruvivs, Livy, Horace. The naturalization of it is due to CICERO, 


and other students of Greek models. The poverty of Latin in participles was a serious 
draw back to the convenient distinction from the Infinitive ; and it may be said that the 


participle was never perfectly at home. 

2. On the Inf., see 527, n.1. The Greek construction of Part. agreeing with the 
Jeading Nom. after verbs of Perception and Emotion, is rare and poetical : 

Gaudent scribentés, H., Zp., 11.2, 107; they have joy while writing. S8nsit 
medide délapsus in hostés, V., A., 11. 377 ; he perceived (It) having fallen (that he had 
Sallen) ‘midst the enemy. Gaudent perfisi sanguine fraétrum, V., G., 1. 510; “hey 
rejoice, bedrenched with brothers’ blood. 


537. The Perfect Participle Passive is used after verbs of 
Causation and Desire, to denote impatience of anything ex- 
cept entire fulfilment : 

Si qul voluptdtibus diicuntur missts faciant hondrés, C., Sest., 66, 138; 
tf any are led captive by sensual pleasures, let them dismiss honors (at 
once and forever). Hulc mandés si quid récté ciritum velis, T'er., Ad., 
372; you must intrust to him whatever you want properly attended to. 

Nores.—1. After verbs of Will and Desire, the Inf. egge is occasionally found with 
this Purt., and hence it may be considered a Pf. Infinitive (280, 2,c). Compare, how- 
ever, Pf. Part. pass. with opus est, fisus est (406). 


2. The verbs of Causation thus employed are ofirfre, dare, facere, reddere. The 
usage is most common in early Latin. In the classical period only missum facere. 
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638. Causal sentences are introduced : 


1. By quia, because, quod, (in that) Because. 
(Cause 


2. By quoniam (quom iam), now that, quandd, quandé- | 
Proper. ) 


quidem, since. 
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3. By cum (quom), as. (Inference.) 

4. By the Relative Pronoun, partly alone, partly with ut, utpote, 
quippe, efc. (See 626, 634.) 

Norrs.—1. Quod is the Acc. Sing. neuter, and quia is probably the Acc. Pl. neuter 
from the relative stem. They have accordingly often a correlative demonstrative ; so 
with quod; ed, e& r&, ided, idcirod, ef gr&ti& (in Sar.ust only), hdc, hic mente 
(H., &., 11. 2, 90), proptered, and a few combinations with ob and propter; with quia 
are found 03, ef r8, ided, idcirobd, proptereé, and ergd (in PLautvs only). 

2. Quod and quia differ in classical proee, chiefly in that quod is used, and not 
oo when the causal sentence is at the same time an object sentence. 

8. Quoniam is originally temporal, and as such is still found in PLaurus. The 
cansal uee of it becomes much more extensive in classical prose, and, like quandd 


(quanddquidem), it is used of evident reasons. 

4. Quandé is used principally as a temporal particle. In a causal sense it is very 
rare in Cicero (in the Orations never, unless compounded with quidem), and is not 
found in CazesaR. The compound with quidem is more common. 

5. Qu&tenus, in 20 far as, is poetical and in late proee. Horace shows first ex- 
ample, O., 111. 94,80. Va.ERivus M., QUINTILIAN, TactTus, PLiny Minor, and Suz- 
Tontus show occasional examples. 


Causal Sentences with QUOD, QUIA, QUONIAM, and Quannd, 


539. Causal sentences with quod, quia, quoniam, and 
quandé are put in the Indicative, except in oblique. relation 
(Partial or Total). 


Remark.—The other person of the oblique clause may be imaginary, 
and the writer or speaker may quote from himself indirectly : 

Laet&tus sum, quod mihi licéret récta défendere, C., Fam.,1.9, 18; J 
was glad (to say to myself) that I was free to chamnon the right. 


540. Causal sentences with quod, quia, quoniam, and 
quandé take the Indicative in Direct Discourse. 


Torqu&tus filium suum quod is contri imperium in hostem siguaviss 
necar! ifissit, S., C., 52,30; Torquatus bade his son be put to death 
because he had ‘fought against the enemy contrary to order(s) [quod 
pignisset — because, as Torquatus said or thought]. Amantés dé forms 
ifidicire ndn possunt, quia s8nsum oculdrum praccipit animus, QuINT., vi. 
2,6; lovers cannot judge of beauty, because the heart forestalls the eye. 
Quia nitfira mfitérI non potest idcirod vérae amicitiae sempiternae sunt, 
C., Lael., 9, 82; because nature cannot change, therefore true friend- 
ships are everlasting. WNeque mé vixisee paenitet quoniam ita vixi ut ndn 
fristra m8 n&tum existumem, C., Caf... 23, 84; and I am not sorry 
for having lived, since I have so lived that I think I was born not in 
vain. S88lus erd quoniam nOn licet esse tuum, Prop., 11. 9,46; J shall be 
alone since I muy nol be thine. Volupt&s s&movenda est quandd ad m&iora 
quaedam nati sumus, Cf. C., Fin., v. 8,21; pleasure ts lu be put aside 
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because we are born for greater things. Erant quibus appetentior famae 
[Helvidins] viderétur quandd etiam sapientibus cupidd gloriae novissima 
exuitur, Tac., H.,1v. 6,1; there were some to whom Helvidius seemed — 
too eager for fame, since, even from the wise, ambition ts the last 
(infirmity) that ts put off. Sequitur ut liberdtirés (sint), quanddquidem 
tertium nihil potest esse, C., Ph., 11. 13, 31. 


541. Causal sentences with quod, quia, quoniam, and 
quandd take the Subjunctive in Oblique Discourse carne 
or Total). - 


"Noctfl ambulabat in puiblioS Themistocl& quod s somnum capere ndn pos- 
set, C., Tuse., 1v. 19,44; Themrstocles used to walk about in public 
at night because (as he said) he could not get to sleep. Aristidés ndnne 
ob eam causam expulsus est patrii quod praeter modum ifistus esset 1. 
C., Tusc., Vv. 36, 105 ; (there +s) Artsttdes ; was he not banished his coun- 
try for the (alleged) reason ‘‘ that he was unreasonably just” ? [N8] 
compodne comis quia sis ventfirus ad illam, Ov., Hem.Am., 679 (517). 
Quoniam (so most MSS.) ipse prd s8 dicere nin posset, verba fecit friter 
dius Stésagoris, Nep.,1. 7,5; ‘‘as [Miltiades] could not speak for him- 
self,” his brother, Steangorai, made a speech. (Indirect quotation from 
the speech of Stesagoras.) 

A good example is Pu., Mf.G., 1412-15. 


Nores.—1. Quia is the usual particle in the causal sense in PLautus, quod being 
very rare ; but quod is more common in Terence, and is the regular particle in clas- 
sica] prose (CAESAR hus but one cuse of quia), though the use of quia revives in post- 
classical Latin. C1ickeRo makes a point on the difference in meaning in Posc..Am., 50, 
145: oonc&d5 et quod (by reason of the fact that) animus sequus est, et quia 
(because) necesse est. 

2. A rejected reason is introduced by ndn quod with the Subjv. (as being the sug- 
gestion of another person). The Indic., which is properly used of excluded facts, is 
also used of fiat denials, like the negative and Indic. in the independent sentence, but 
the Subjv. is the rule. Ndn quia is the rule in early Latin, but classical proee shows 
very few examples. From Livy on it becomes common. Other equivalents are nén 
qué, ndn ed quod, nbn ed quod; further, ndn quin for ndn qué nbn. Allof these are 
found with Subjv. only. The corresponding affirmative is given by sed quod or sed 
quia indiscriminately, neenlariy with the Indicative. 


_ Subjanctive : 

‘ Pugilés in iactandis caestibus ingemiscunt, ndn quod doleant, sed is 
profundend& vice omne corpus intenditur venitque pliga vehementior, C. 
Tusc., 11. 23,56; boxers in plying the caestus heave groans, not that (as you might sup- 
pose) they are in pain, but because in giving full rent to the voice all the body is jrut to 
the stretch and the low comes with a greater rush. M&idr& nostri in dominum d& 
servo quaeri ndluérunt; ndn quin posset vérum inveniri, sed quia viddbatur 

um esse, C., Mil. 22,59; ovr ancestors would not allow « slave to be questioned 
by torture againal his master, not because (not as though they thought) (he truth could 
not be got at, but because such a course seemed degrading. A |Lacedaemonitrum 
exulibus) praetor vim arcuerat, non quia salvde vellet sed quia perire causé 
indict& ndlébat, L., xxxvui. 33,11; dhe practor had warded of violence srom the 


ed 
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Lacedaemonian exiles, not (as you might have supposed) because he wished them to 
escape, but because he did not wish them to perish with their case not pleaded (unheard). 

The same principle applies to magis quod (quad), quia—quam qu6 (first in CiceRo), 
quod (first in Sauiust), quia (firet in Livy), with the moods in inverse order. 

Libert&tis originem inde, magis quia annuum imperium cOnsulfre factum 
est quam quod déminfitum quidquam sit ex régi£ potestite, numer@s, L., 11. 
1,73; you may begin to count the origin Of liberty from that point, rather because the 
consular government was limited lo a year, than because aught was taken away from 
the royal power. 

Indicative : 

Sam non dicam miser, sed cert& exercitus, ndn quia multis d&bed sed quia 
saepe concurrunt aliquorum bene de m8 meritdrum inter ipsds contentiinés, 
C., Planc., 33,78; Iam, I will nol say, wretched, bul certainly worried, not because I 
am in debt to many, but because the rival claims Of some who have deserved well of me 
Often conflict. Compare also H., S., 11. 2, 89. 

8. Verbs of Saying and Thinking are occasionally put in the Subjv. with quod by 
a kind of attraction. Compare 586, N. 8. 

Impetrére ndn potul, quod réligiine s8 impediri dicerent, © , Fum., tv. 12,3; 
I could not obtain permission, becuuse they said they were embarrussed (prevented) by 
@ religious scruple (= quod impedirentur, because (as they sald) they were prevented). 

This attraction is said to occur not unfrequently in CicERo, several times in CarsaR 
and Sa.Lust, but le not cited from any other author. Compare, however, oréderent, 
L., Xx. 1,3. 

4 On the use of tamquam, efc., to indicate an assumed reason, eve 602, Nn. 4. 

5. QuandSque is archaic and rare. It is found first in the Twelve Tables, a few 
times in Cicero and Lrvy, three times in Horaczg, and occasionally later. 

6. Caneal sentences may be represented by a participle (669), or by the relative (626). 


QUOD with Verbs of Emotion. | 


542, Quod is used to give the ground of Emotions and Ex- 
pressions of Emotion, such as verbs of Joy, Sorrow, Sur- 
prise, Satisfaction and Anger, Praise and Blame, Thanks 
and Complaint. 


The rule for the Mood has been given already: 539. 

Indicative : 

Gaudé quod spectant ocull té mille loquentem, H., Hp., 1. 6, 19 ; rejoice 
that a thousand eyes are gazing at you (while you are) speaking. Dolet 
mihi quod tfi nuno stomachfris, C., ad Br., 1.17, 6 ; st pains me that you 
areangry now. Quintum paenitet quod animum tuum offendit, Cf. C., Aét., 
XI. 13, 2(377, R. 3). Tuavat mB quod vigent studia, Puin., Zp., 1. 13,1; I 
am charmed that studies are flourishing. Tristis es? indignor quod sum 
tibi causa doléris, Ov., 7r., Iv. 3, 38; are you sad # Iam provoked (with 
myself) hat Tam a cause of pain to you. Tibi gritiis agé, quod més 
omni molesti£ lfbersti, C., Fam., xiui. 62; J thank you, that you freed 
me from all annoyance. 

Subjunctive : 

Gaudet miles quod vicerit hostem, Uv., 77., 11. 49 ; the suldter rejoices 
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at having conquered the enemy. Weque mihf umquam veniet in mentem 
poenitére quod & m8 ipse ndn désciverim, C., Ati., 11. 4,2; ¢t¢ will never 
occur to me to be sorry for not having been untrue to myself. Landat 
Africinum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinéns, C., Off., 11. 22, 76 3 Panaetius 
praises Africanus for having been abstinent. WNémb est drétdrem quod 
Latins loquer8tur admiratus, C., Or., 111.14, 52; no one (ever) admtred an 
orator for speaking (good) Latin. SScratés accisitus est quod corrumpe- 
ret inventitem, QuinT., lv. 4,5 ; Socrates was accused of corrupting 
youth. Memini gldrigri solitum esse Quintum Horténsium quod numquam 
belld civili interfuisset, C., /am., 11. 16,3; J remember that Quintus Hor- 
tenstus used tu boast of never having engaged tn ctvil war. Agunt gra&- 
tis quod sibf pepercissent, Cars., B.C., 1. 74, 2 (511, BR. 1). 


Remark.—This class of verbs may be construed with the Acc. and 
Inf.: salvom t8 advénisse gauded (533) ; also with quia, principally in 
early Latin, and in Cicero’s Le¢ters, then occasionally in Livy, Tact- 
TUS, SUETONIUS, and later. But in Expressions of Praise and Blame, 
Thanks and Complaint, quod is more common. On cum, see 564, Nn. 2. 

Amd té et ndn negléxisse habed gritiam, Ter., 77.,54; J love you 
(= much obliged), and Iam thankful to you for not having neglected 
(it). Gr&tulor ingenium nin latuisse tuum, Ov., 7r., 1. 9, 54; J congratu- 
late (you) that your genius has not lain hidden. [Tsocratés] queritur plts 
honoris corporum quam animdrum virtfitibus darf, QuINT., 111. 8,9 ; Jso- 
crales complains that more honor 18 patd to the virtues of the body than 
fo those of the mind. 

Norrs.—1. Perplexing Emotion (Wonder) may be followed by a Conditional, or by 


a Dependent Interrogative, as in English, but this construction is not found in Verem, 
Carsar, SALLust, and is never common. 

Miror s{ (Tarquinius] quemquam amicum habére potuit, C., Lae., 15,54; J 
wonder if Tarquin could ever have had a friend. 

Besides mfiror (and mfrum), there Is one case of gauded si in CrcEro ( Verr., rv. 17, 
37), and a few cases after expressions of Fear in Tacitus. There arealso sporadic cases 


of indign&ri (indignit&s) s!. 


2. Noteworthy is the phrase mirum (-a) nf (nisi), ‘tis @ wonder that—not, which 
belongs to the colloquialisms of early Latin (PL., Capé., 820), but reappears once in Livy. 
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543. 1. Sentences of Design are commonly called Final 
Sentences. Sentences of Tendency are commonly called 
Consecutive Sentences. Both contemplate the end—the one, 
as an aim ; the other, as a consequence. 

2. They are alike in having the Subjunctive and the par- 
ticle ut (how, that), a relative conjunction. 
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3. They differ in the Tenses employed. The Final Sen- 
tence, as a rule, takes only the Present and Imperfect Sub- 
junctive. Consecutive Sentences may take also Pertect and 
Pluperfect. 

4. They differ 1 in the kind of Subjunctive employed. The 
Final Sentence takes the Optative. The Consecutive Sen- 
tence takes the Potential. Hence the difference in the 


Negative. 
Final: né (ut n8), Consecutive: ut non, thai not. 
né quis, ut némé, hat no one. 
né fillus, ut nilllus, fhat no. 
né umquam, (n8 quandi,) ut numquam, that never, 
né fisquam, (nécubi,) ut nfisquam, that nowhere. 


né aut—ant, (ut ndve—néve,) ut neque—neque, thai netther—nor. 


Remarks.—r1. Verbs of Effecting have the Final Sequence. 

2. Verbs of Hindering have the sequence of the Final Sentence, but 
often the signification of the Consecutive. 

- 3. Verbs of Fearing belong to the Final Sentence only so far as they 
have the Optative Subjunctive ; the subordinate clause is only semi- 
dependent upon the principal, and we have a partial survival of orig- 
inal paratazis. 

Nores.—1. Inasmuch as the Subjv. cannot express a fact, the Latin Consecutive 
clause does not properly express actual result, but only a tendency, which may, we 
infer, ead to a result. To obviate this difficulty, the Latin has recourse to the circum- 
locutions with accidit, &venit, eéc. 

2. It is to be remarked that the difference between Final and Consecutive often con- 
sists only in the point of view. What is final from the point of view of the doer fs 
consecutive from the point of view of the spectator ; hence the variation in sequence 
after verbe of Effecting. <A frustrated purpose gives a negative result ; hence the varia- 
tion in negative after verbs of Hindering. 

8. Here and there in Cickro, more often in Lrvy and later writers, instead of nive 
(neu), 8 second clause is added by neque, the force of the final particle being felt 
throughout the sentence. 

Monitor tnus suddébit tibl ut hinc discéd&s neque mihi verbum fllum 
responded, C., Div. in Caec., 16, 52 ; your adviser will counsel you to depart hence and 
answer me never a word. 


FINAL SENTENCES. 
644. Final Sentences are divided into two classes : 


I. Final Sentences in which the Design is expressed by 
the particle; Pure Final Sentences (Sentences of Design). 


Oportet dsse, ut vivds, non vivere ut edis, [C.], ad Her., iv. 28, 39: you 
must eat in order to live, not live sn order to eat, 
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_ This form may be translated by, (in order) to; sometimes by that 
may, that might, that, with the Subjunctive and the like. 


II. Final Sentences in which the Design lies in the lead- 
ing verb (verba studii et voluntatis, verbs of Will and Desire); 
Complementary Final Sentences. 


Vold uti mihi respondeas, C., Vat., 7,17; J wish you to answer me. 
This form is often rendered by ¢o, never by tn order to, sometimes 
by ¢hat and the Subjunctive, or some equivalent. 


Of the same nature, but partly Final and partly. Consecu- 


tive in their sequence, are : 
Verbs of Hindering. 


Peculiar in their sequence are : 


III. Verbs of Fearing. 


_ Remargs.—1. The use of the Subjv. with Temporal Particles often 
adds a final sense, inasmuch as the Subjv. regularly looks forward to 
the future. So dum, dinec, quoad (572), antequam, priusquam (577). 

2. The general sense of a Final Sentence may also be expressed: 

(1) By the Relative qui with the Subjunctive. (680.) 

(2) By the Genitive of Gerund or Gerundive, with (seldom without) 
causé or grétig. (428, rR. 2.) 

(3) By ad with Gerund and Gerandive: (482.) 

(4) By the Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive. (429, 2.) 

(5) By the Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive after verbs of 
Giving, etc. (480.) | 

(6) By the Accusative Supine after verbs of Motion. (485.) 

(7) By the Future Participle Active (post-Ciceronian). (488, N.) 

(8) By the Infinitive (poetic and rare). (421, n. 1, a.) 


I. Pure Final Sentences. 
545. Pure Final Sentences are introduced by : 


1. Ut (uti) (how) that, and other relative pronouns and 
adverbs. (630.) 


Ut and né are often preceded by a demonstrative expression, such 
as: idcired, therefore; ed, /0 that end; proptered, on that accownt ; ed 
odnsili6é, with that desiyn ; e& causd, r8, for that reason. 

2, Qud = ut ed, that thereby; with comparatives, that 
the...—: 
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3. Ne, that not, lest, continued by néve, neu. (444.) 


Oportet ésse, ut vivas, nin vivere ut edfs, [C.], ad Her., 1v. 28, 89 (544, 
I.). Inventa sunt specula, ut hom ipse s8 ndsset, Sen., V.Q., 1.17, 4; 
mirrors were tnvented, to make man acquainted with himeelf. Ut 
améris, amibilis estd, Ov., .A.A., 11.107; that you may be loved (to make 
yourself loved, in order to be loved), be lovable. Légem brevem esse 
oportet, qud facilius ab imperitis tenedtur, Sewn., #.., 94, 88(535). [Senex] 
serit arborés, quae alter! saecld prosint, Carcitius (C., Tuse., 1. 14, 31); 
the old man sets out trees, to do good to the next generation. Semper hab& 
Pyladén aliquem qui cfiret Orestem, Ov., Rem.Am., 589; always have some 
Pylades, to tend Orestes. [Ath&niéns8e] creant decem practirés qui exer- 
cital pracessent, Nep., 1. 4,4; the Athentans make ten generals to com- 
mand thetr army. [Miagnésiam Themistocli Artaxerxés] urbem dinirat, 
quae ef panem praebéret, NEp., 11. 10,8; Arfazerzes had given Themits- 
tocles the city of Magnesta, to furntsh him with bread. Gallinae pennis 
fovent pullis, n& frigore laedantur, Cf. C., V.D., 11. 52, 129; hens keep 
(thetr) chickens warm wtth (thetr) wings, that they may not be (to keep 
them from being) hurt by the cold. DionYaius, n& collum ténsdri commit- 
teret, tondére filiis suis docuit, C., Zusc., v. 20, 58 (428, N. 6). 


REMARKS.—I. Ut né is found for n8 with apparently no difference in 
signification, occasionally at all periods, but not in Carsar, Sat.ust, 
Livy. Qud without comparative is rare and cited only from PLautvs, 
TERENCE, SaLLust, Ovip, and late Latin ; quiné (= ut n8) is not found 
till the time of Dicrys; apparent examples in classical Latin are to be 
otherwise explained. Quéminus and quin occur in special uses. 

2. Ut nin is used when a particular word is negatived: 

Confer tS ad Mallium, ut nin Siectus ad alignis sed invitdtus ad tuis 
isse videsris, C., Cat., 1.9, 23; betake yourself to Mallius, that you may 
seem to have gone not as an outcast to strangers but as an invited guest 
to your own (friends). | 

3. Ut and n6 are used parenthetically at all periods, depending on 
& suppressed word of Saying or the like. 

Utque magis stupeis Ifidts Paridemque reliquit, Juv., v1.87; and to 
stun you more (I tell you that) she left Paris and the games. 

The verb of Saying may be inserted: atque ut omnés intellegant diod, 
- C., Jmp., 8,20; and that all may understand, I say. 


II. Complementary Final Sentences. 
A. Verbs of Will and Destre. 


546. Complementary Final Sentences follow verbs of 
Willing and Wishing, of Warning and Beseeching, of Urg- 
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ing and Demanding, of Resolving and Sere (verba 
studii et voluntatis). 
1. Positive : ut. 


Vold uti mih! respondeds, C., Vat., 7, 17 (544, II.). (Phaéthin) optavit 
ut in currum patris tollerstur, C., Of. i. 25,94; Phaethon desired to 
be lifted up into his father’s chariot. Admoned ut cottidis meditére 
resistendum esse Irdcundiae, C., Q.F’., I. 1. 13, 88; [admonish you to reflect 
daily that resistance must be made to hot-headedness. Ubil (Caesarem) 
Srant, ut sibl parcat, Caes., B.G., vi.9, 7; the Ubwt beg Cesar to spare 
them. Sed precor ut possim tfitius esse miser, Ov., 7'r., v. 2, 78 (428, 2). 
Exigis ut Priamus nfitdrum finere Ifidat, Ov., 7r., v. 12,7; you exact that 
Priam sport at (his) sons’ funeral. Ath&niéns&s cum statuerent ut nivés 
cdnscenderent, Cyrsilum quendam sufdentem ut in urbe manérent lapidibus 
obruérunt, C., Off., 11. 11, 48; the Athentans, resolving to go on board 
their ships, overwhelmed wrth stones (= stoned) one Cyrsilus, who tried 
to persuade them to remain tn the esty. : 


_ So also any verb or phrase used as a verb of Willing or 
Demanding. 


Pythia respondit ut moenibus ligneis s6 mfinirent, Nep., 11. 2,6; the 
Pythia answered that they must defend themselves with walls of wood. 


2. Negative: né, utné; continued by néve (nen), and not. 


Caesar suis imperivit n& quod omnind télum in hostés réicerent, Caes., 
B.G.,1. 46,2; Caesar gave orders to hts (men) not to throw back any mta- 
stile af all at the enemy. Themistoclés (collégis suis] praedfixit ut né prius 
Lacedaemonitrum légitds dimitterent quam ipse esset remissus, NEP., II. 7, 
8; Themistocles told his colleagues beforehand not to dismiss the Lace- 
daemonian envoys before he were sent back. Pompéius suis praedixerat 
ut Cacsaris impetum exciperent néve 88 locd movérent, Cars , B.C., 111. 92, 
1; Pompey had told his men beforehand to receive Caesar’s one and 
not to move from thetr posttion. 


Remarks.—1. When verbs of Willing and Wishing are used as 
verbs of Saying and Thinking, Knowing and Showing, the Inf. must 
be used. . The English translation is that, and the Indic.: vol8, J will 
have tt (maintain), moned, J remark, persuided, I convince, décernd, J 
decide, cdgd, J conclude. 

[Moned] artem sine adsiduitéte dicend{ nin multum iuvire, Cf. [C.], ad 
Her.,1.1,1; I] remark that art without constant practice tn speaking ts 
of little avail. Vix caiquam persuddébatur Graecif omni céesfirds (RSmands), 
]u., XXX. 32,3; scarce any one could be persuaded that the Romans 
would retire from all Greece. Non sunt isti audiend! qui virtfitem diram 
et quasi ferream esse quandam volunt, (°., Lael., 13, 48 (813, R. 2). Est 
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més hominum ut ndlint eundem plfiribus r8bus excellere, C., Brut., 21, 84; 
at 18 the way of the world not to allow that the same man excels tn more 
things (than one). 

2. When the idea of Wishing is emphatic, the simple Subjv., with- 
out ut, is employed, and the restriction of sequence to Pr. and Impf. 
is removed : ! 

Velim existimSs néminem cuiquam odridrem umquam fuisse quam té mihi, 
C., Fam., 1. 9, 24; I wish you to think that no one was ever dearer to 
any one than you fo me. MB&Il5 té sapiéns hostis metuat quam stulti civés 
laudent, L., xxl. 399, 20; J had rather a wise enemy should fear you 
than foolish citizens should pratse you. Excftisitum habeiis mé rogo, 
o&mo domi, Makt., 1. 79,2 (288). Hfic ades, Insin! feriant sine litora 
fiuctis, V., Kc., 9,48; come hither (and) let the mad waves lash the 
shores. Tam féltx ess&s quam formisissima vellem, Ov., Am., 1. 8, 27 (802). 
Vellem m8 ad o8nam invitdssts, C., Fam., x11. 4, 1 (261, B.). Ovccidit ooci- 
deritque sinis cum nimine Trdia, V., 4., x11. 828 ; 'tss fallen, and lei 
Troy be fallen, name and all. 

So iubed in poetry and later prose. Compare also potius quam, 577, Nn. 6. 

3. Ut né is not used after verbs of negative signification, as impedid, 
I hinder, rectsd3, I refuse (548). Otherwise there seems to be no differ- 
ence in meaning between it and né, except that sometimes the n8’ seems 
to upply more to a single word in the sentence. 

4. On nédum, see 482, 5, R. 2. 


Nores.—1. Such verbs and phrases are: Willing and Wishing: vol5, ndld, m6, 
opts, studeSd. Warning and Beseeching: hortor, adhortor, moned, 
auctor sum, consilium d6, 6rd, rogd, petd, precor, pdecd, pistul5, fligit5, ob- 
secrd. Urging and Demanding: suided, persuaded, cénsed, imperd, mand, 
praecipid, Sdiod, diod, scribd. Fesolring and Endeavoring: statud, cdnstitud, 
décern6, nitor, contendd, labérd, pfignd, id agd, operam dB, cfird, vided, pré- 


vided, prdspicid, legem ferd, 18x est, eéc. 
2. Substantives of kindred meaning, in combination with the copula or other verbs, 


take similar constructions. Such are volunt&s, cupidit&s, sp&s, rdor, auctirit&s, 
cSnsilium (especially in the combination e5, h6c cdnsilid), signum, ptum, 
exemplum, propositum, officium, negdtium, mfinus, verba, and litterae (with 
dare, mittere, ¢ic.), sententia, animus (especially ed animd), oondicid (especially 
e& condicidne), foedus, ifis, 16x (e& lége), cfira, opera, causa, ratid. 

8. Instead of ut with the Subjv., the Inf. ise frequently used with this class of verbs. 
So, generally, with inbed, / order, 582. With verbe of Asking, however, the Inf. is 
not common until Veroit. Ordre has Inf. once in PLaurus, then in Vere. and later 
poets ; In proee first in Tacitus. fre has ut regularly, Inf. only once (Cat., xxxv. 
10). Quaesd, implird, obsecrd, obtéstor, never have Inf., fligit&re only once 
(H., S., u. 4, 61) until SuETontus ; pOstulare very often, especially in early Latin in 
the sense expect ; pSscere not till the Augustan poets. Authors vary. The use of the 
Inf. is wider in poetry and silver prose. 


B. Verbs of Hindering. 


647, The dependencies of verbs of Hindering may be regarded as 
partly Final, partly Consecutive. Néand qudminus are originally final, 
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but the final sense is often effaced, especially in quéminus. Quin is a 
consecutive particle. The sequence of verbs of Hindering is that of 
the Final Sentence. 

The negative often disappears in the English translation. 


548. Verbs and phrases signifying to Prevent, to Forbid, 
to Refuse, and to Beware, may take né with the Subjunc- 
tive, if they are not negatived. 


_ _Impedior né pltira dicam, C., Sull., 33,92; Tam hindered from say- 
ing more (I am hindered that I should say no more). ‘‘ Who did hinder 
you that ye should not obey the truth?” GAL., v. 7. 


Servitis mea mihi interdixit n&§ quid mfrer meum malum, PL., Pers., 
621; my slavery: has forbidden me to marvel aughi at sll of mine. Hi- 
stiaeus né rés ocdnficerstur obstitit, Nep.,1.3,5; Histtaeus opposed the 
thing’s being done. (Régulus) sententiam n& diceret recis&vit, C., Off., 111: 
27, 100; Regulus refused to pronounce an opinion. Maledictis déterrére 
né scribat parat, TER., Ph., 3 (428, 2). Tantum cum fingés né sis mani- 
fésta. cavétd, Ov., A.A., m1. 801 (271, 2). Tantum né noceds dum vis pro- 
deese vidétd, Ov., Z¥., 1. 1, 101; only see (to st) that you do not do harm 
while you wish to do good. 


Nores.—1. The most importaut of these words are: Preventing: impedire, im- 
pediment6 esse, prohibére, tenére, retinére, déterrére, intercltidere, interpel- 
lire, d8prechri, obsistere, obstire, intercBdere, interpdnere. Forbidding: 
interdicere. J’¢fusing: reciisire, repfignire, resistere, sd tenére, 86 repri- 
mere, sibf temperfre, mordri. Beware: cavére, vidére, and a few others, 
especially the phrase per aliquem stare (more often with quominus). 

2. Many verbs of Preventing and Refusing also take quéminus (549), and some also 
the Infinitive (423, 2, nw. 2). 

3. Cavére, to beware, and praecavé&re belong to verbs of Hindering only so far as 
action is contemplated. Cavére, followed by ut, means fo be sure to; by n6 or ut 
n6, fo see to tt that not; by n6, fo lake precautions against. When né is omitted, 
cav6, cavétS, with the Subjv., form circumlocutions for the negative Imperative 
(271, 2). So with vid& ut, n& Cavére aleo has the Inf. occasionally as a verb of 
negative Will (428, 3, N.'2), beginning with PLaurus. In prose it is cited only from 
Cato (once), CICERO (ACL., 11. 17, 3), SaLLust (/ug., 64,2), and PLiny Mat. 

4. Vid n& (né nbn), see to it leat, is often used as a polite formula for dubitd an 
(457, 2), 7 am inclined to think. Crédere omnia vidé n& ndn sit necesse, C., Div., 
IL. 13, 31. 


549. Verbs of Preventing and Refusing may take quominus 
(= ut ed minus), chat thereby the less, with the Subjunctive. 

Aet&s nin impedit quéminus agri colendi studia tenefimus, C., Cat. 1., 
17, 60 ; age does not hinder our retaining interest in agriculture. Non 
d&terret sapientem mors qudminus rei piblicae cdnsulat, C., 7wsc., 1. 38, 
91; death dues not deter the saye from consulting the interest of the 
State. Quid obstat quéminus (Deus) sit beditus? C., V.D., 1. 34,95; what 
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te in the way of God's heing happy ? Caesar cSgndvit per Afrinium 

stére quiminus proelid dimic&rétur, Cars., B.C., 1. 41,8; Caesar found 
that tt was Afranius’s fault that there was no decisive fight (stat, there 
+8 a stand-sttil). 

Norgs.—1. With impedire and prohibare Cazsak never uses quiminus; ; CickRo 
rarely. But with other words implying Hindrance Cicero uses quéminus not unfre- 
quently. With prohibére the regular construction is the Inf., bat this ie rare with 
impedire, qudminus being the rule. With recfisdire, the Inf. is rare (Cazs., B.G., 
III. 32,8) but classical, becoming more frequent from Livy on. The passive of déter- 
rére is also construed with the Inf. occasionally. 

2. PLaurus does not uee quéminus, TERENCE first, but seldom. It is especially 
common from the time of Cicero. In TERENCE the elements are sometimes separated 
(qud—minus), thas emphasizing the relative character. But it is not eo used in the 
classical Lutin, and in the Silver Age the force of its origin ceases to be felt, so that it is 
construed like quin,: The fact that it is not found in PLAUTUB nor in Virrovius has 
led to the suggestion that it is a book-word. 

8. The difference in usage between quoéminus and quin seems to be that while 
quin is always used with negutives, quéminus occurs sometimes with positives, so that 
according to the connection It is either Final or Consecutive. 

- 4. Qud s&tius for quéminus is archaic, but occurs twice in Conuuricius and 
twice in Cicero (Jiv., 11. 45, 182; 57, 170). 


Ht. Verbs of Fearing. 


550. 1. Verbs of Fearing, and expressions that involve - 
Fear, take the Present and Perfect, Imperfect and Pluperfect 
Subjunctive. 

The Present Subjunctive represents the Present and Future 
Indicative. The Perfect Subjunctive regularly represents 
the Perfect Indicative. 

Present. and Perfect Subjunctive become Imperfect and 
Pluperfect after a Past Tense. 

These constructiona are survivals of the origina) parataxix, when n6 and ut were 
particles of wish. Thue, timed: né veniat, J am afraid; may he not come (i.e., Jam 
afraid that he will), becomes, when the two clauses are combined, timed n& veniat, 
Jam afraid lest (hat) he may (will) come. Similarly with ut, which in this ueage 
was originally how. Hence, 

2. With verbs of Fearing, né, Jest, shows that the nega- 
tive is wished and the positive feared ; ut (né non) shows 
that the positive is wished and the negative feared : né nén 
is used regularly after the negative, or an interrogative with 
negative force. 

Vereor n& hostis veniat, J fear lest the enemy come, that he ts coming, 

that he will come. (J wish he may not come.) 

“Vereor né hostis vénerit, J fear lest the enemy have come, that (st will 

turn out that) he has come. 
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vere caer jens ta Pots oa come) lest my friend 
come nol, that he ts not coming, will not 
come, (I wish he may come.) 

Vereor ut amicus vénerit, J fear lest my friend have not come, that he 
has not come. 

Non vereor né amfous nin veniat, J do not fear that my friend ts not 

| coming, will not come. 

Won vereor n& amicus ndn vénerit, J do not fear that my friend has not 

come. 


Id pavés, né dticis tal illam, til autem ut dflois, TER., And., 349; that’s 
ehat you dread, you lest you marry her (n6 dfcam!); You, on the other 
hand, lest you don’t (utinam dficam !). 

Vereor né dum minuere velim labdrem augeam, C., Leg., 1. 4, 12; I fear 
lest, while I wish to lessen the totl, I increase vt (that I am increasing 
tf), Ver8mur né parum hic liber mellis et absinthif multum habére vide- 
&tur, Quint., 111. 1,5; Jam afraid that thts book will seem to have too 
little honey and (too) much wormwood. Timed né tidf nihil praeter la- 
crim&s queam reddere, C., Planc., 42,101; Tam afraid that Ican give 
you nothing tn return save tears. Aurum inspicere volt n& subruptum 
siet, PL., Aul., 39; he wishes to inspect the gold (for fear) lest it be 
filched,. . 

Timed ut sustineds (labdrés), C., Fam., xtv. 2,3; I fear that you wll 
not hold out under your toils. Vereor n& dum défendam meds, ndn parcam 
tuis, C., Adé.,1.17,8; I fear lest in defending my own I may not spare 
thine. Won vereor né tua virtfis opinidn! hominum non respondeat, Cf. C., 
Fam., 1. 5,2; Ido not fear that your virtue will not answer to (come 
up to) public expectation. Metud né id odnsilif c8perimus quod non facile 
explicére possimus, C., /'am., xiv. 12; I fear that we have formed a plan 
that we cannot readily explain. Tnum illad extiméscdbam né quid turpius 
facerem, vel dicam, iam effécissem, C., AZi., 1x. 7,1; the only thing I feared 
was, lest I should act disgracefully, or, I should (rather) say, (lest) J 
had already acted disgracefully. 

Norzs.—1. Ut seems to be used only after metud, paved, timed, and vereor, 
Most common fs yvereor; metud is common in early Latin, but is cited bat rarely later 
(Horace, Cicero) ; paved has to be supplied once with ut in TgR., And., 349. Timed 

ut is found first in Cicero, and is very rare. 

2. N6 nn is very rare in early Latin, but becomes more frequent ‘ron CICERO on. 
Ut né is never found for n8. 

8. Two strange cases are cited where, Instead of n&, ut seems to be need, viz., Hor., 
8.,1. 3,120, nam ut ferulé caedis meritum m&idra subire verbera, non vereor, 
and L., XXvItl. 22, 12, nihil minus, quam ut Sgredi obsess! moenibus audérent, 
tim6ri poterat. In the first case the ut clause precedes, and the ndn vereor is used 
by anacoluthon ; in the second the ut clause is a circamlocution for an omitted illud, 
paralle) to nihil, This is also helped by the antecedence of the ut clause. 

4. When a verb of Fear {fs a verb of Uncertainty an indirect question may follow : 
vereor qué modd acceptfiri sitis, (C.], ad Her., tv. 37, 49. 
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5. (a) With the Inf. verbs of Fear are verbs of (negative) Will: wereor = prae 
timire ndld. 

Vee Allobrogum téstiminils nén crédere timétis? C., Fond., 12,26; are ye 
afraid to disbelieve the testimony of the Allobroges ? . Vereor laudére praesentem, 
C., W.D.,1. 91,58 (498, 2). NO metuunt ifirire, Car., yxrv. 146 ; they have no fear to 
take an oath. 

These constructions are found at all periods and with a wide range of words. Cto- 
rRo, however, is restrained in his usage, and the most examples are found in the pocts 
and later prose writers. 

(0) With the Acc. and Inf. verbs of Fear are verbs of Thinking or of Perception : 
vereor = cum timdre putd or vided. 

VerSbar ndn omnés causam vincere posse susm [Ov., Her., 16,75). Té8lum- 
que inst&re treméscit, V.,.4., x11. 916. 

This construction is rare, bat occurs at all periods ; more often, however, it involves 
the substantives timor and metus, cspecially in Lrvy, who shows seven cases alto- 


gether. 
CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 
Sentences of Tendency and Result. 


551. 1. Consecutive Sentences are those sentences which 
show the Consequence or Tendency of Actions. In Latin, 
Result is a mere inference from Tendency, though often an 
irresistible inference. In other words, the Latin language 
uses 80 as throughout, and not so that, although so that is 
often a convenient translation. The result is only implied, 
not stated. 

2. Consecutive Sentences are divided into two classes : 

I. Consecutive Sentences in which the Tendency is ex- 
pressed by the Particle: Pure Consecutive Sentences. 

IT. Consecutive Sentences in which the Tendency lies in 
the leading Verb: (a) after verbs of Effecting ; (6) after 
negatived verbs of Preventing, Doubt, and Uncertainty ; 
(c) after words and phrases requiring expansion. 


I. Pure Consecutive Sentences. 


552. Pure Consecutive Sentences are introduced by 

1. Ut (uti), that, so that, and other relative pronouns and 
adverbs (631). 

2. Ut—non, that, so that, as—not, continued by neque, nec 
(543, 4). 

3- Quin = ut non, after a negative sentence (554). 

Correlative demonstratives occur very often : ita (sic), tam, 
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tantopere, tanté, tantum, aded, ed, huc; talis, tantus, tot, ia 
éius modi, and others of similar meaning. 


In virtfite mult! sunt adscénstis, ut is m&ximS gliri& exceliat, qui vir- 
tite plirimum praestet, C., Planc., 25,60; tn virtue there are many 
degrees, 80 that he excels most in glory who ts most advanced in virtue. 
- Neque m6 vixisse paenitet quoniam ita vixi ut non fristré ms n&tum exis- . 
tumem, C., Cat.i., 23, 84 (540). Tanta vis probit&tis est, ut eam in 
hoste etiam diligimus, C., Lael., 9, 29 ; so great 18 the virtue of upright- 
ness, that we love tt even in an enemy. Non is es ut tS pudor umquam & 
turpitfidine revocarit, C., Cat., 1. 9,22; you are not the man for shame 
ever to have recalled you (= ever to have been recalled by shame) from 
baseness. WNémS aded ferns est ut nin mitéscere possit, H., Hp., 1. 1, 39; 
no one 48 so savage that he cannot (be made to) soften. Wi tam difficile 
est quin quacrendd invéstigir! possiet, Ter., Heaut.,675; naughi 1s so 
hard but tt can (= that it cannot) be tracked out by search. NWumquam 
tam male est Siculis quin aliquid fac&8t8 et commodé dicant, C., Verr., rv. 
43, 95; the Sicilians are never so badly off as not to (have) something 
or other clever and pat (to) say. 


REMARKS.—1. Notice especially the impersonal tantum abest, afuit 
(rarely aberat)—ut—ut. The phrase originates with an abstract Abl. 
dependent on a personal absum, which abstract Abl. is afterward ex- 
panded into a consecutive clause with ut. 

(Agésildius] tantum dfuit ab Insolentid gliriae ut commiseratus sit for- 
tfinam Graeciase, NEP., XVII. 5,2; Agestlaus was so far from the tnso- 
lence of glory that he pitted the (mtis)fortune of Greece. Tantum abest 
ab ed} ut malum mors sit ut verear né homin! ait nihil bonum aliud, C., 
Tuse., 1. 31, 76; so farisst from death (= so far is death from) being 
an evil that I fear man has no other blessing. Tantum &fuit, ut illdrum 
praesidid nostram firm&rémus clissem, ut etiam & Rhodiis urbe prohibaren- 
tur nostri milités, Lentuxus [C., F'am., x11. 15, 2] ; 80 far were we from 
strengthening our fleet by reinforcements from them that our soldiers 
were actually kept away from the city by the Rhodians. Tantum abest 
ut nostra mirémur ut fisque ed difficilés simus ut ndbis ndn satisfaciat ipee 
Démosthenés, C., Or., 29, 104; 80 far are we from admiring our own (com- 
positions) that we are so hard to please that Demosthenes himself fails to 
satisfy us. 

The personal construction is extremely rare. 

The second ut may be omitted, and a declarative sentence follow 
asyndetically : Tantum aberat ut binds (librds) scrfberent: vix singulds 
cdnfécérunt, C., Aéé., xu. 21,5 ; 80 far were they from writing two copies 
of each book, they with difficulty finished up one. 

2. Dignus, worthy, indignus, unworthy, aptas, iddneus, fit, take a con- 
secutive sentence with qui. Occasionally in early, more often in later 
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Latin, dignus and indignus take ut. In poetry all these words are 
found sometimes with the Infinitive. 

Qui modesté p&ret, vidStur qui aliquandd imperet dignus esse, U., Leg., 
111. 2,5; he who obeys duly seems to be worthy to command some day. 

3. While ita (sic) is usually antecedent to a consecutive ut, it 
may also be antecedent to a final ut or n& when the design or wish 
intrudes. Ita m8 geesi né tib! puddri essem, L., xL. 15,6 ; J behaved my- 
self 80 as not to be a disgrace to you. 

So not unfrequently when a restriction or condition is intended : 

Ita probanda est m&nsuétidd ut adhibeitur rei pfiblicae causd sevéritis, 
C., Off., 1. 25, 88 ; mtldness 18 to be approved, so that (provided that) 
strictness be used for the sake of the commonwealth. Ita frui volunt 
voluptatibus ut nfilli propter eis odnsequantur dolirés, C., Fin., 1. 14, 48 ; 
they wish to enjoy pleasures without having any pain to enate on ac- 
count of them. ([PYythagoris et Platd] mortem ita landant ut fogere vitam 
vetent, C., Scaur., 4,5; Pythagoras and Pilato so pratse death, that they 
(while they praise death) foritd fleeing from life. Ita ti istaeo tua 
misost5 n§ més admisceis, Ter., Heaut., 783 ; mtx up your mizings so you 
miz me not withal. Tantam & vall5 [Pompé!] prima acids aberat, uti n& 
t8l5 adic posset, Caes., B.C., 111..55. 

Ut alone may also be used thus : R&x esse ndlim ut esse crfidélis velim, 
Syr., 577; king I would not be, «f I must school myself to cruelty. 

4. Ut ndn is often = without, and the English verbal in -tng : 

(Oct&éviinus) numquam filids suds populd commendé£vit ut ndn adiceret : si 
merébuntur, SuET., Aug., 56; Octavianus (Augustus) never recommended 
his sons to the people in such a way as not to add (= without adding) : 
sf they are worthy. Qui n&é malum habeat abstinet s8 ab inifiriK certs 
mflet existim&ri bonus vir ut nin sit quam esse ut ndn putétur,C., Fun., 11. 
22,71; he who, to avoid misfortune, abstatns from injury, will certasnly 
prefer being thought a good man without being such, to betng (a good 
man) without being believed (to be such). 


Il. Complementary Consecutive Sentences. 
_ A. Verbs of Effecting. 

558, Verbs of Effecting belong partly to the Consecutive, 
partly to the Final Sentence. The negative is nén or né; the 
sequence, final. 

Such verbs are : 

1. Verbs of Causation : facere, efficere, perficere, J make, 
effect, achieve ; assequi, cdnsequl, J attain, accomplish, and 
many others. 

The following are cited as more or less common in CicERo : profcere, 

23 
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impetrire, valére, committere, ten&re, adipiscl, praestire, ferre (in phrases 
cdnsuétfiidd, n&tfira, forttina fert), adferre, adiuvire, expignare, extorquére, 
exprimere, and x» few others. 

Efficiam ut intelleg&tis, C., Cluent., 3,7; I will cause you to under- 
stand. Sed perfice, ut Crassus haec quae coart&vit nobis explicet, C., Or., 
1. 35, 168 ; but bring tt about that Crassus (make Crassts) unfold to us 
what he has condensed. N6n committam ut causam aliquam tib! reotisand! 
dem, C., Or., 11. 57, 288; I shall not make the blunder of giving you an 
excuse for refusing. 


Negatives : 


Rérum obsctritas nin verbérum facit ut non intelleg&tur draitid, C., Fen., 
It. 5,15; +f 88 the obscurity of the subject, not of the words, that 
causes the language not to be understood. Potestis effioere ut male moriar, 
ut ndn moriar non potestis, PLin., Hp., m1. 16,11; you may make me dite 
a hard death, keep me from dying you cannot. Efficiam posthic né 
quemquam vice lacessis, V., £c., 3,51; L wll bring at about that you 
challenge no one hereafter in song. 

Facere ut is often little more than a periphrasis ; especially in the 
forms fac ut and fax6, faxit (both peculiar to Comedy). 

Fortfina vestra facit ut irae meae temperem, L., xxXVI. 35,3; your for- 
tune causes that I (makes me) restrain my anger (put metes to my anger). 
Invitus (825, R. 6) facid ut recorder ruinds rei pfblicae, C., Vat., 9, 21: (it 
is) against my will that I (am doing 80 as to) recall the ruined condition 
of the commonwealth. 


2. Verbs of Compelling and Permitting : 


Cdgere, adigere, impellere, dficere, with its compounds, movére, com-- 
movére, to which must be added ex6rare, to force by pleading. Permit- 
tere, sinere, conoédere, dare, (ndn) pati, and less often largiri, tribuere, 
ferre. 

Tenémus memori£ Catulum esse cofctum ut vité sd ipse priviret, C., Or., 
111. 3,9 ; we remember that Catulus was forced to take hts own isfe. 
Tliud n&ttira nin patitur, ut alidrum spoliis nostris copiis augeimus, C., 
Off., 111. 5, 22; nature does not allow us to increase our wealth by the 
spoils of others. Collégam perpulerat né contr& rem piblicam sentiret, S., 
C., 26,4; he had prevailed upon hts colleague, not to take sides against 
the commonwealth. 

Norr.—Cdgere has usually the Inf. (423, 2, x. 2), 80 occasionally sinere, pati, On 
permittere, sce 532, n.1. Cdgere in the sense conclude is a verb of Saying (546, R. 1). 
Facere and efficere, in the sense cuwse, are very rarely used with the Infinitive. Com. — 


pare C., Br., 38, 142, (Aotid) tilés Sratbrés vidéri facit, qualés ipsl 85 vidéri 
volunt. This becomes more common in very late Latin. 


3. Passive verbs of Causation, and their equivalents, 
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namely, many Impersonal Verbs of Happening and Follow- 
ing, of Accident and Consequent. 


Such verbs are olnfici, efficl, fit, accidit, oontingit, obtingit, dvenit, +¢ 
happens, fist venit, if occurs, sequitur, +¢ follows, and many others. So 
also est, tt 13 the case. 

Ex qud efficitur, ndn ut voluptis né (the design of the argucr) sit vo- 
lupt&s, sed ut voluptaés ndn (the result of the arguinent) sit sammum bo- 
num, C., Fin., 0. 8,24; from which tt resulis, not that pleasure is not 
pleasure, but that pleasure is not the supreme good. Potest fier! ut fallar, 
C., Fam., xu. 73, 2; (it) may be (that) Jam mistaken. Potest fieri ut 
is unde t& audisse dicis tritus dixerit, C., Or., 11. 70, 285; (sf) may be (tha?) 
he from whom you say you heard (st) satd tt in anger. Persaepe bvenit 
ut Gtilitds cum honest&te certet, C., Part.Or., 25,89; ¢ very often (so) 
happens that profit ts at variance with honor. 


Norg.—Noteworthy is the early Latin use of (fier!) potis ut né, as in fler! potis 
est ut n& qu& exeat, TER., Ad., 606. 


4. Very many impersonal verbs and combinations of neuter 
adjectives with est, after the analogy of the impersonals just 
mentioned. : 


Such are: additur, aco8dit, 1413 added ; restat, reliquom est, if remains ; 
appéret, sf ts plasn. Enumerations, as, proximum, tertium, extrémum 
est; infisititum, rirum est, +t rarely happens that; novom, singulére, 
mirum, inauditum, vérum, falsam, (non) vérisimile, oBnsequéns, efc. Also 
rarely, interest, necesse est, neceesirium est, and the like. 

Ad Appi Claudi senectiitem acoSdébat etiam ut caecus esset, C., Cat. H., 
6, 16; to the old age of Appius Claudius was further added his being 
blind. Ei n3 integrum quidem erat ut ad ifistitiam remigriret, C., Tusc., 
v. 21,62; for him st was not even an open question to go back to 
justice. R&rum (= rérd accidit) ut sit idimeus suae ref quisque dafénsor, 
Quinr., Iv. 1, 46; t2 48 rare for a man to be a good defender of hts own 
case. | 


REMARKS.—1. Neoesse est, tf +8 necessary, generally, and oportet, it 
behooves, always omit ut: 

[Leuctrica pigna] immort&lis sit necesse est, Nep., xv. 10,2; the bullle — 
of Leucira must needs be immortal. Sed nin effugiée; m&cum morifris 
oportet, Prop., 11. 8, 25 ; but you shall not escape; you must die with 
me. 

2. The neuter aljectives with ut are very rare until the post-classi- 
cal period and are far more commonly construed with the Infinitive. 

3. Very common is the periphrasis fore (fatfram) ut, which gives the 
common form of the Fut. Infinitive. See 248. 
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B. Verbs of Htundering. 


554. Quin is used like quéminus, with Verbs of ae 
Refusing, etc., but only when they are negatived or ques- 
tioned. 


Norgrs.—1. Quin is compounded of gufi—an interrogative-relative Ablative or 
Locative—and n§ (non). Its first use is interrogative: ‘‘why not "in an indignant 
question’; almost equivalent to an indignant Imperative, with which, through the fad- 
ing out of its composition, it is occasionally connected, especially in early and later 
Latin, rarely in CicERo (269). 

2. An indignant question (How not? Why not ?) objects to opposition, and is there- 
fore naturally construed with the negative of a verb of Hindering. Hence quin, as an 
interrogutive (How not 7), takes the sequence of the Interrogative Sentence. But this 
shows itself only after wordsof doubt ; after verbs of Preventing the sequence coincides 
with that of the Final Sentence, and after other negative sentences the sequence coin- 
cides with that of the Consecutive Sentence. 

8. By its combination with verbs of Preventing, quin came to be felt as a consecu- 
tive particle = ut non, and was thon used in other consecutive connections for 


ut non. 


555. Quin is used when Verbs and Phrases of Preventing, 
Omitting, Refraining, Refusing, and Delaying, Doubt, and 
Uncertainty, are negatived or questioned. 

1. Verbs of Preventing and the like (sequence of the 
Final Sentence). 


Vix nunc obsistitur illfs quin lanient mundum, Ov., ¥.,1.58; they 
are now hardly to be kept (that they should not rend) from rending 
the universe. Antiochus nn s6 tenuit quin contra suum doctdrem librum 
Sderet, C., Ac., 11. 4,12; Anttochus did not refrain from publishing a 
book against his teacher. Vix reprimor quin té manére iubeam, PL., 
M.G., 1368; Iam scarcely kept back (keep myself back) from biddtng 
you remain. Neque mé Itppiter [prohibdbit} quin-sic faciam uti odn- 
stitul, PL., Am., 1051; nor will Jupiter prevent me from doing just as 
I determined to do. 


RremarRk.—The list of verbs is given in 548, n. 1. 


2. Verbs of Doubt and ea (sequence of the 
Interrogative Sentence). 


Non dubium est quin uxdrem ndlit filius, Ter., And., 172; there is no 
doubt that (my) sun does not want a toife. Quis dubitet (= némd dubi- 
tet) quin in virtfite divitiae sint? C., Parad., v1. 2,48 (259). WNdn 
dubitari débet quin fuerint ante Homérum poétae, C., Br., 18, 71; it 18 not 
to be doubted that there were poets before Homer. Nunc mihi non est 
dubium quin ventfirae non sint (legidnés), U., Hum., 11. 17, 5 (515). 
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Occasionally verbs of Saying and Thinking are found with the same 
construction, because they are near equivalents. | 

Negri nin potest quin réctius sit etiam ad picitis barbaris exercitum 
mittl, Cf. L., xu. 36, 2; #¢ cannot be dented (doubted) that st ts better for 
an army to be sent to the barbarians even though they be qutet.. Non 
abest sfispicid (Litotés [700] for dubitari ndn potest) quin (Orgetorix) ipse 
aibl mortem cdnsciverit, Cazs., B.G.,1.4,4; there ts no lack of ground 
to suspect (= there ts no doubt that) Orgetorix ktlled himself. 


Remakks.—1. The principal gain of the interrogative sequence is 
that the Periphrastic Fut. may be employed (of which, however, the 
first example is cited from Cicero), but according to 616, R. 3, non 
dubitd quin may have the simple Subjv. instead of the Periphrastic : 

Non dubitére quin dé omnibus obsidibus supplicium sfimat (Ariovistus), 
Cazs., B.G., 1. 31,15; ‘‘he did not doubl that Ariovistus would put all 
the hostages to death.” Compare Cart., CVIII. 3. 

So when there is an original Subjv. notion : 

Non dubit6 quin ad t8 statim veniam, C., Aéé., vin. 11 B, 3; T donot 
doubi that I ought to come to you forthwith. (Veniam? Shall I come ?) 

2. Of course dubitd and non dubitd may have the ordinary interroga- 
tive constructions (467). On dubitd an, see 457, 2. 

3. Non dubit6, with the Inf., usually means J do not hesitate to: 

Nin dubitem dicere omnés sapientés semper esse bedtis, C., Ftn., v. 32, 
95; I should not hesitate to say that all wise men are always happy. 
Et dubitamus adhtic virtfitem extendere factis t V., A., v1. 806; and do tre 
still hesitate to spread our (fame for) valor by our deeds Compare 
vereor, timed, J fear, hesitate to (550, 2, n. 5). 

So occasionally nn dubité quin. See R. 1. 

(ROmfn!) arbitribantur nin dubitdtfirum fortem virum quin céderet ae- 
qud animd légibus, C., Aft/., 23, 68; the Romans thought that a brave 
man world not hesitate to yield with equanimity to the laws. 

Nore.—Ndn dubitd with the Inf. for ndn dubitd quin occurs chiefly in Neros, 
Livy, and later writers. 

Sunt mult! qui quae turpia esse dubitére nin possunt atilita&tis specis 


ducti probent, Quint.,111. 8,3; ‘here are many who, led on by the appearance of 
profit, approve what they cannot doubt to be base. 


556. Quin, equivalent to ut nén, may be used after any 
negative sentence (sequence of the Consecutive Sentence). 
Here it may often be translated “‘ without.” 


Nil tam difficile est quin quaerendd invéstigari possiet, Ter., Heant., 
675 (552). Nfillum adhtio intermisi diem quin aliquid ad té litterfirnm 
darem, C., Aéé., vu.15,1; DT have thus far not allowed a day to pass but 
I dropped you (without dropping you) something of a letter (u line or 
two). 


= 
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Note the combination (facere) ndn possum quin, J cannot but, and 
similar combinations ; nén possum ndn with Inf. is also classical. 

Facere non possum quin cottidié ad té mittam (litterds), C., Aét., x11. 27, 
2; I cannot do without (I cannot help) sending a letter to you daily. 
Non possum quin exclimem, PL., 7rin., 705; I cannoli but (I must) cry 
out, (N08 modd facere possum ut nin sim popularis, C., Agr., 11: 3, 7 
(reading doubtful); J cannot help being a man of the people.) 

Nihil abest quin sim miserrimus, C., Adi., x1. 15,3; there ts nothing 
wanting that I should be (= to make me) perfectly miserable. Yiert 
nfillS modd poterat quin Cleomen! parcerStur, C., Verr., v. 40, 104; #2 could 
in nowise happen but that Cleomenes should be spared (= Cleomenes 
had to be spared). Paulum &fait quin (Fabius) Varum interficeret, Cazs., 
B.C., ul. 35, 2; there was litile lacking but Fabius (had) killed Varus 
(= Fabius came near killing Varus). | 


Explanatory Ut. 


557. A Consecutive Sentence with ut is often used to give 
the contents or character of a preceding substantive, adjec- 
tive, or pronoun. 


Est mds hominum ut nbdlint eundem pltribus rébus excellere, C., Br., 
21, 84 (546, 8.1). Anquoiquamst fsus homini s8 ut craciet? TeR., Heawt., 
81 (406, N. 5). Est miserdrum ut malevolentés sint atque invideant bonis, 
PL., Capt., 583; the wretched have a way of being ill-natured and envy- 
ing the well-to-do. Neo meum ad té ut mittam gratis, PL., Asin., 190; 
nor ts tt my style to let her goto you asagracious gift. Id est proprium 
civitatis ut sit lfbera, C., Off., 11. 22, 78; tf 28 the pecultar privilege of a 
state, to be free. Tlud ipsum habet odnsul ut ef reliqui magistratis pareant, 
C., Leg., 1. 7,16; theconsul has this very prerogative, that the other 
magistrates be obedient unio him. Tdtum in ed est, ut tibl imperés, C., 
Tuse., U. 22, 58; all depends upon this (one thing), your self-command. 


REMARK.—These are principally mde, cSnsuethidd, habs, wont ; opus, 
fisus, need ; many substantives of opinion and perception, as opinid, sen- 
tentia, odgitatis, méns, sapientia, scientia, cdgnitid; n&tfira, genus, status, 
and others, usually with a demonstrative attached ; adjectives indi- 
cating possession : meum, tuom, suom (all mainly ante-class.), proprium, 
commiine, praecipuum (Livy), and predicate Genitives with esse: id, hdc, 
illud, etc. These should be distinguished from final usages. 


Nores.—1. Tendency and Character lend themselves readily to circumlocution, and 
ut with Subjv. becomes a manner of equivalent to the Inf., which, however, is by far 
the more common construction. 

2. To the same principle is to be referred the use of ut after maior (magis) quam, 
non aliter quam (without), first in Livy ; after nisi (591, 5, R. 3). See 208. 

Praeceptum maius erat quam ut ab homine vidérétur, C., Fin., v. 16, 44 (508). 
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' Exclamatory Questions. 


558. Ut with the Subjunctive is used in Exclamatory 
Questions, usually with the insertion of -ne, 


Egone ut t& interpellem? C., Jusc., u. 18, 42; J interrupt you? Th 
ut umquam t8 corrigis! C., Cat., 1. 9,22; you—ever reform yourself f 
Di magni, ut qui civem Rém&num ooccidisset, impfinitétem acciperet, SEN., 
Ben., v. 16,8; Great Gods ! that one who had slain a Roman cittzen, 


should escape unpunished | 


Nors.—The expression is closely perallel with the Acc. and Infinitive. The one 


objects to the idea; the other, to any state of things that could produce the result. 
In nelther case is there any definite or conscious ellipsis. Compare Tzr., Hec., 589, 
with 613. 
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559. The action of the Temporal or Dependent clanse may 
stand to the action of the Principal clause in one of three 
relations : 


I. It may be antecedent. 

CoNJUNCTIONS : Postquam (Posted quam, not ante-class.), after that, 
after ; ut, as; ubi, when (literally, where); simulic, as soon as ; ut pri- 
mum, cum primum, the first moment that. 

II. It may be contemporaneous. 

Consuncrions : Dum, dineo, while, untsl ; quoad, up to (the time) that ; 
quamdifi, as long as; cum, when. 

III. It may be subsequent. . 

ConsUNCTIONS : Antequam, priusquam, before that, before. 

A special chapter is required by 


IV. Cum (quom), when. 


MOODS IN TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 


560. 1. The mood of Temporal clauses is regularly the 
Indicative. 

2. The Subjunctive is used only : 

(1) In Or&tié Obliqua (508), Total or Partial. So also in 
the Ideal Second Person. 

(2) When the idea of Design or Condition is introduced. 
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1. ANTECEDENT ACTION. 


661. In historical narrative, Temporal Clauses with post- 
quam (posteiquam), ubi, ut, simuléc, ut primum, and cum 
primum commonly take the Historical Perfect or the Histor- 
ical Present Indicative. 


The English translation is not unfrequently the Pluperfect. 

Postquam Caesar pervénit, obsidés popdecit, Cars., B.G., 1.27, 8; after 
Caesar arrived, he demanded hostages. Quae ubi nfintiantur Rémam, 
senitus extempld dictdtirem dici ifissit, L., iv. 56,8; when these tidings 
were carried to Rome, the senate forthwith ordered a dictator to be ap- 
pointed. Pompéius ut equitétum suum pulsum vidit, aci8 exctesit, Cazs., 
B.C., 111. 94,5 ; as Pompey saw his cavalry beaten, he left the line of 
battle. (Pelopidis) nin dubitavit, simul do odnspexit hostem, cdnfligere 
(555, 2, B. 3), NEP., XVI. 5,33; as soon as he (had) caught sight of the 
enemy, Pelopidas did not hesitate to engage (him). 

Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Ariovistum, ut semel Galldrum odpiis vicerit (0. B. vicit), superb’ im- 


perire, Cars., B.G., 1. 31,12; ‘‘ that Artovistus, as soon as he had once 
beaten the forces of the Gauls, exercised hts rule arrogantly.” 


562. The Imperfect is used to express an action continued 
into the time of the principal clause (overlapping). 

The translation often indicates the spectator (238, n. 1). 

Tf postquam qui tibf erant amicf ndn poterant vincere, ut amici tibl 
essent qui vincdbant effécisti, C., Quinct., 22, 70; after (you saw) that 
those who were friendly to you could not be victorious you managed 
that those should be friendly to you who were going to be victorious. 
Ubi némd obvius fhat, ad castra hostium tendunt, L., 1x. 45, 14; when 
(they saw that) no one was coming to meet them, they proceeded to the 


camp of the enemy. 
Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 


-Soripsisti (eum) postediquam non audéret (0. RB. ndn audsbat) epbohaniiere: 
laud&re coepisse, C., At/., 1. 13,4; you wrote that, after he could not get 


up the courage to blame, he began to pratse. 

563. 1. The Pluperfect is used to express an action com- 
pleted before the time of the principal clause ; often of the 
Resulting Condition. 


“Albinus postquam décréverat nin égred!{ privincid, milités stativis castris 
habébat,S., Jug., 44,4; after Albinus had fully determined not to depart 
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from the ‘province, he kept his soldiers tn cantonments. PosteEquam 
multitfidinem collégerat emblématum, instituit officinam, C., Verr., Iv. 24, 
54; after he had got together a great number of figures, he set up shop. 


. The Pluperfect is used with postquam when a definite 
‘itacval is mentioned. ee also the Historical Perfect 
(Aorist). 


Post and quam are often separated. With an Ablative of Measure, 
post may be omitted (408, Nn. 4, d@). : 


(Aristid&s) déo8esit fers post annum quartum quam Themistoclés Athénis 
erat expulsus, NeEp., 111. 3,8; <Arssivdes died about four years after 
Themistocles had been (was) banished from Athens. Post diem tertium 
gesta rés est quam dixerat, C., Mtl., 16,44; the matter was accomplished 
three days after he had satd +t would be. [Hamilcar] ndnd annd postquam 
in Hispiniam vénerat oocisus est, Nep., xxi. 4, 2; Hamilcar was killed 
nine years after he came to Spain. . (Aristid&s) sextd fers annd quam erat 
expulsus in patriam restititus est, Nep., 11.1, 5; Aristides was restored 
to his country about stzx years after he was exiled. Tridud fer8 postquam 
Hannibal & rip& Rhodan!I mbvit, ad castra hostium vénerat, L., xx1. 32, 1; 
(within) about three days after Hannibal moved from the banks of the 
Rhone he had come to the camp of the enemy. 


Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 


Scriptum & Posidénid est triginti annis vixisse Panactium posteiquam 
Hbr&s [d8 officlis] édidisset, C., Off., ur. 2, 8; st 88 recorded by Posidonius 
that Panaetius lived thirty years after he put forth his books on Duties. 

The attraction is sometimes neglected. 


Notzs.—1. The most common of these conjunctions ie postquam, bat the others 
aleo occur at all periods. Simul (atque) is rare in early Latin. In the following notes 
the usage in Iterative action is excluded. 

2. The Impf. with postquam Is cited bat once from early Latin (PL., Most., 640), it 

becomes more common in CicgRo, but is distinctive of Lrvy, who shows nearly one 
hundred examples. The Impf. with ubi is cited once In early Latin (Tsr., Dusn., 40s), 
where, however, it is Iterative, not at all from Cicero, once from Caxsar, after which 
it is found more frequently, but never becomes common. The Impf. with ut is found 
first in Cicero, never in CaEsar, SALLUsT, VERGIL, but not uncommonly in Livy; 
only once in Tacitus (Z., m1. 31), where it is Iterative. The Impf. with simul (atque) 
je not cited from Ciczro and CagsaR, but appears once in Sat.ust, where it is 
Iterative ; it ia very rare. 
8 The Plupf. with postquam is not cited from PLavutus or Horace, and bat once 
from TERENCE (And. 177); C:cERO uses it but rarely, Cagsar but once (B.C., 111. 58, 
5); Lrvy uses It often, and Tacitus is fond of it. The Plupf. with ubi is found once 
in PLautua, twice each {n Crcero and Cagsar, and then more frequently. The Plupf. 
with ut (primum) Is found first in Cicero, perhaps but once in Carsar(B.C., 111. 63, 6), 
more often later. The Plupf. with simul (atque) is cited once from CicrRo, not at all 
from CagsaR, and rarely later. 

4. Some dozen cases are cited, principally from Cicexo, of the Subjv. with post- 
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quam not in 0.0. Most of these are disputed. If the Snbjv. is to remain in these 
passages it is to be explained as due either to Partial Obliquity or to the intrusion of the 
cum Subjv. into other temporal constructions. The Subjv. appears in late Latin. 

5. The Subjv. with ubi occurs occasionally in early Latin, but only once in CrcrRo, 
not unfrequently in Livy and Tacitus. This is asually explained as either the Iterative 
or Potential Subjunctive. The Subjv. with ut is poet-classical, and the Subjv. with 
simul does not occar. 


564. Postquam.and the like, with the Present and Perfect 
Indicative, assume a causative signification (compare quo- 
niam, now that = since). 


[Ctria] minor mihf vidétur postedquam est maior, C., Fin., v. 1,2; the 
senate-house seems to me smaller now that tt 18 (really) greater. Tremd 
horredque postquam aspexf hano, TEr., Kun., 84; I quiver and shiver 
stnce I have seen her. 


Norgs.—1. The use of temporal conjunctions, especially postquam in the Present 
Sphere, is much more common fn early Latin than later.. Ubi and ut occur at all peri- 
ods, but rarely ; ubi has almoet the same force as sf; ut means ex qub, since. Simul 
is rare, and found,first in LUcRET1Us. 

2. Cum, also, has sometimes the causal signification. 

Gr&tulor tibl cum tantum valés, C., Fam.,1x. 14,3; J wish you joy now that 
you have so much influence. 


565. Ubi and simul are occasionally found with the Future 
and Future Perfect ; not so postquam and ut. 


Ubi m5 aspiciet ad carnuficem rapiet continud, PL., B., 689 ; as soon 
as he shall catch (catches) sight of me he will hurry me at once to the 
hangman. Ida tibi quidem hercle fiet, Démaenetum simulfc odnspexerd, 
Pt., Asin., 477; that indeed shall certainly be your fate, as soon as I 
shall have espied Demaenetus. 

Nors.—When thus used ubi and simul approach almost the meaning of ouwm (580). 
So also quandd ; see 580, N.8. These uses should be distinguished from thoee of Itera- 
tive Action. 


Iterative Action. 


566. RuLE I.—When two actions are repeated contempo- 
‘raneously, both are put in tenses of continuance. 


Humilés labdrant ubi potenté dissident, PHAeED., 1. 30,1; ¢he lowly. 
suffer when the powerful disagree. Populus mé sibilat ; at mihi plandd 
ipse domi simul dc nummis contemplor in arcd, H., S., 1. 1, 66; the people 
hiss me; but I clap myself at home as soon as I gloat o’er my cash in 
the strong box. Ubi frimentd opus erat, cohortés praesidium agitdbant, 
S., Jug., 55,4; when there was need of corn, the cohorts trotld serve as 
an escort. 
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The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person. 


Bonus ségnior fit ubi neglegis, S., Jug., 31,28; a gee man becomes 
more spirtiless when you neglect him. 


567. Rute II.—When one gstion is repeated before an- 
other, the antecedent action is put in the Perfect, Pluper- 
fect, or Future Perfect ; the subseqnent action in the Pres- 
ent, Imperfect, or Future, according to the relation. 


ag” As this use runs through all sentences involving antecedent 
action, all the classes are represented in the following examples. 

Observe the greater exactness of the Latin expression. Compare 
244, R. 2. 

Quotians cecidit, surgit, As often as he falls, he rises. 

Quotians ceciderat, surgdbat, As often as he fell, he rose. 

Quotiéns ceciderit, surget, As often as he falls, he will rise. 

Simul infl£vit tibicen & peritd carmen agnéecitur, C., Ac., 11. 27, 86; as 
soon as the fluter blows, the song ts recognized by the connoisseur. [Alei- 
biadée] simul &c #8 remiserat, lfixurideus reperiébdtur, NeP., vit. 1,4; as 
soon as Alctitades relaxed, he was found a debauchee. Docilidra sunt in- 
genis prinequam obdfruérunt, QuINT., 1. 12,9 ; minds are more teachable 
before they (have) become hardened. [Ager] cum multis anntds quiévit, 
fiberiirés efferre friigés solet, C., Br., 4,16; when a field has rested 
(rests) many years, tt usually produces a more abundant crop. Cam 
palam éius dnuli ad palmam converterat (G¥gés) & nfilld vidabatur, C., Of, 
Ill. 9, 88; when(ever) Gyges turned the bezel of the ring toward the palm 
(of hts hand), he was to be seen by no one. 81 pés condoluit, si déns, ferre 
non possumus, C., Tusc., 11, 22, 52; tf a foot, tf a tooth ache(s), we cannot 
endure st. Stomach&b&tur senex, sf quid asperius dixeram, C., V.D., 1. 33, 
93; the old man used fo be fretted, tf I said anything (that was) rather 
harsh. Quds labdrantés oinspexerat, his subsidia submittébat, Cars., B.G., 
Iv. 26, 4; to those whom he saw (had espied) hard pressed he would send 
reinforcements, HaerSbvant in memori& quaecumgue audierat ct viderat 
(Themistool&), C., Ac., 11. 1,2; whatever Themistocles had heard and 
seen (= heard and saw) rematned fixed in hts memory. Qui timBre dési- 
erint, ddisse incipient, Tac., Agr., 32; those who cease to fear will begin 
to hate. 


The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person. — 


Ubi odnsulueris, m&tfir8 factd opus est, S.,C., 1,6; when you have 
deliberated, you want speedy action. 


The Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 
[Catd] mir&ri s8 diSbat quod non ridéret haruspex haruspicem cum vidis- 
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set, C., Div., 11. 24,51; Cato satd that he wondered that an haruspex 
did not laugh when he saw (another) haruspez. (Non ridet cum vidit.) 


‘The Subjunctive by Attraction. 


Pr aecesens réte texunt ut sI quid inhaeserit odnficiant, C., N.D., 11. 48, 

; smtders weave webs to despatch anything that gets cought (ai quid 

ae cdnficiunt), Quéré fidbat, ut omnium oculis, quotisscunque in 

piblicum pridisset, ad s8 oonverteret, NEP., Vil. 3,5; whereby st hap- 

pened that he attracted the eyes of all every time he went out in public 
(quotidecunque prodierat, convertébat). 


Norz.—The Subjunctive in Iterative Tenses may be accounted for on the principle 
that a repeated action which is retrospective from the point of view of the narrator, and 
80 naturally takes the Indicative, becomes prospective from the point of view of the 
agent, and so takes the Subjunctive. But, however the construction is justified, the fact 
remains that the Subjunctive in Iterative Sentences is a growth in Latin. With the 
principal tenses it is confined moetly to the Ideal Second Person. Indefinite quis is very 
near to this. So CicERO, Rab. Post., x3, 386: ubi semel quis péierdverit—oportet. 
With Impf. and Plupf. the first examples (excluding oum) are in CaTULLUS (LXXXIV. 1), 
and Cagsar (¢.g. B.C., 11. 15,3). Then it spreads, probably under Greek influence, 
and is very common in the historians, especially Livy and Tacitus. Ubi and ut are 
the particles employed ; aleo very often sf and relatives, in general quicumque, quo- 
ti€ns, etc. With cum, Iterative Subjunctives are found toa limited extent also in Cickro 
and Carsar; but all cases of principal tenses in third person have been emended, and 
those with historical tenees are not common, and sometimes doubtful. 

Cum ferrum s6 inflexisset, neque Svellere neque pugn&re poterant (= vidé- 
bant 88 ndn posse), Cazs., B.G.,1.25,8; when the tron had bent, they found that 
they could neither pluck tt out nor fight. Inourrere ea géns in Macedoniam solita 
erat (as if oOnstituerat) ubi régem occupitum externd belld sdnsisset, L., xxv1. 
25,7; that tribe was wont to make u raid on Macedonia whenever Urey perceived the 
king engrossed in foreign war. Qui finum Sius ordinis offendisset omnés ad- 
versis habSbat (as if certd sciSbat s8 habitfirum), L., xxxut. 46,1; whoso had 
offended one of that order was sure to have all against him. Modum adhibendéd ubi 
rés posceret, pridrés erant, L., m1. 19,3; dy the use of moderation, when the case 
demanded tt, Urey were his superiors. 


11. CONTEMPORANEOUS ACTION. 


568. Conjunctions used of Contemporaneous Action are : 

Dum, dinec, while, so long as, until ; quoad, up to (the 
time) that ; quamditi, as long as ; cum, when. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Extent—so long as, 
while. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Limit—wunézl. 

RemMARK.—Dum, (while) yet, denotes duration, which may be coéx- 
tensive, so Jong as, or not. [t_is often. Donec (old form ddni- 
cum, used only in the sense wntzZ), is parallel with dum in the sense so 
long as, wnttl. CICERO uses it only as until. 
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1. Contemporaneous In Extent. 
(So long as, whele.) 


569. Complete Coextension.—Dum, dinec, quoad, quamdit, 
so long as, while, take the Indicative of all the tenses. 


Vita dum superest, bene est, Maxcenas (SEN., H.M,., 101, 11); while 
_ (80 long as) life remains, its well. Sibi vérd hanc laudem relinguont, 
“ Vixit, dum vixit, bene,” Tzr., Hec., 461 ; they leave indeed this praise 
for themselves, ‘‘ He lived well while he lived” (all the time). Tiberius 
Gracechus tam dit laudibitur dum memoria rérum Rémingrum mandbit, C., 
Of,., 1. 12, 48; Tiberius Gracchus shall be praised so long as the 
memory of Roman history remains (shall remain). Fait haeo géns fortis 
dum Lycfirg! ligts vig&bant, C., Zwse., 1. 42, 101; thts nation was brave 
80 long as the laws of Lycurgus were in force. D&neo gratus eram tibi, 
Persdrum vigui rie bedtior, H., O., 111.9,1; whtle I was pleasing in 
your sight, I throve more blessed than Persia's king. Quoad potuit, re- 
stitit, Caes., B.G., 1v. 12,5; as long as he could, he withstood. | 


Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

(Régulus dixit) quam difi iffre iftrandd hostium tenératur nin esse 66 
sendtdrem, C., Off., 111. 27, 100; [Regulus said] that as long as he was 
bound by his oath to the enemy he was not a senator. (Quamdifi teneor 
ndn sum senator.) 


Subjunctive by Attraction. 


Faciam ut mel memineris dum vitam vivis, PL., Pers., 494 (8338, 2). 


Nores.—1. Dum,— In the Past Sphere we have the Pf. (Aor.), Hist. Pr., and Imper- 
fect. Of these the Hist. Pr. is found first in Sa.tust (C., 36,1), and the Impf., while 
occurring at all periods, is rare. The Pf. is notin Cazsar. Dum in the Present 
Sphere is rare; the Pure Pr. has been observed in Pr., B., 737: mane dum scribit, 
which looks much like parataxis, and occasionally in Cicmro and later; the Pure Pf. 
is cited only from TeRENcB (And., 556, 597), and is only apparent. Several examples 
of the Fature Sphere are cited, PL., B., 225, nén metud mihi dum hdc valdbit 
pectus ; TgnR., Heaut., 107; C., Roec.Am., 32, 991; V., A.,1. 607, ee. 

D&dneo is not foand in the sense “so long as," until Lucr., v. 178; then H., 0., 1.9 
16; M11,9,1. Also Ov., 7¥.,1.9,5. Livy uses it occasionally, but Tacitus affects it, 
and employs Hist. Pf., Impf., and Fut. tenses. 

Quoad (correlative with aded) belongs especially to the classical poeta, but is also 
found in prose. Compare C., Ph., 111. 11,28, etc. It is usually found in the Past 
Sphere ; in the Present the adverbial force, ‘‘ so far as,’’ seems to preponderate ; Pt., 
Asin., 296: quoad virés valent. The Future tenses are more common. 

Quamdifi (correlative with tamdifi) is found with this nsage first in Cicero. 

9. When the actions are coéxtensive, the tenses are generally the same in both mem- 


bers, buat not always. 
570. Partial Coextension.—Dum, while, while yet, dur- 
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tng, commonly takes the Present Indicative after all Tenses: 
so especially in narrative. 


Cape hunc equum, dum tibl virium aliquid superest, L., xxl. 49, 7; 
take thts horae, while you have yet some strength left. Dum haeoc Rémae 
aguntur, cinsulés ambd in Liguribus ger8bant bellum, L., xxx1x. 1, 1; 
while these things were going on at Rome, both consuls were carrying on 
war tn [iguria. Praetermissa &ius rei ocoksid est, dum in castellis reci- 
piendis tempus teritur, L., xxxiir. 18, 20 ; the opportuntty was allowed 
to.slip by, while time was wasted tn recovering miserable forts. 


3" Dum in this sense often resists the change into Subjv. in 6, 0., especially in 
post-classica] Latin. (655, RB. 3.) : 

Norss.—1. Quamdifi and quoad are, by their composition, fheapable of being 
used in this sense, and as d6nec was avoided, dum is the only temporal conjunction 
of limit that is loose enough in its formation to serve for partial coextension. The 
Pr. after it, formally an Hist. Pr., always connotes continuance, and the construction 
becomes practically a periphrasis for a missing Pr. participle. 

2. The Pure Pr. of the Present Sphere is found occasionally, principally in early 
Latin. In this sense the relation is often causal, and the construction is parallel with 
the Pr. participle, the lack of which in the passive !t supplies. 

Ardua dum metuunt (= metnentés) dmittunt véra vidi, Luor.., 1.660 (872, N. a). 

The causal relation is aleo often present with the other tenses. 

-3. Other tenses are extremely rare, as the Future; PL., Afen.,214, dum 
interim pdt&bimus; the Impf., Nep., xx111. 2, 4, quae divina rés dum obnficié- 


batur, quaesivit £ mé. 
4. Livy, XXX11. 24,5, shows one case of the Plupf. as a shorthand to expreas the 


maintenance of the result, dum &verterat = dum d&versde téndbat. 


2. Contemporaneous in Limit. 
(Untsl.) 


571. Dum, dinec, quoad, up fo (the time) that, until, have 
the Present, Historical Present, Historical Perfect, and 


Future Perfect Indicative. 


Tityre, dum reded, brevis est via, pasce capellis, V., Kc., 9,23; Tity- 
rus, while Iam returning (= till I return)}—the way is short—feed my 
kids. Epaminodndas ferrum in corpore fisque ed retinuit, quoad renfintiitum 
est vicisse Boedtite, Cf. NEP., XV.9,3; Epaminondas retained the tron 
in hes body, until word was brought back that the Boeottans had con- 
quered. Dénec rediit Mércellus, silentium fait, L., xxi.31,9; unéel 
Marcellus returned, there was stlence. Haud désinam dineo perfécerd hdc, 
Ter., Ph., 420; I will not cease until I have (shall have) accomplished 
st. Exspectaébd dum venit, Ter., Hun., 206; J well wart until he comes. 


“‘Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 
Scipiini SilAndque dinec revockti ab senit forent prorogétum imperium 
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est, L., xxvii. 7,17; Scipio and Silanus had their command extended 
until ‘‘they should have been recalled by the senate.” 

Norzs.—1. With the Past Sphere the idea of limit precludes the employment of a 
tenee of continuance, which would naturally involve the notion of Overlapping Action. 
The Impf. is, therefore, not found until the time of Tacrrus (once with dines, . /7., 
1.9). With the Present Sphere the tense must be iterative or historical. Otherwise the 
Pr. is used by anticipation for the Future. 

2. The Fut. Indic. is found occasionally in early Latin, usually, however, the Present. 
In the classical times, and afterwards, the Subjy. takes its place. Thus Ciczro uses the 
Subjv. regularly, after verba exspectandl, except in possibly four passages of the 
earlier Orations and Letters. . 

8. DGneoc is not uncommon in early Latin, but is very rare in Ciceno, and never 
occurs in Cazsar. On the other hand, Tacitus shows one hundred and thirty-eight 
cases of it. 

4. Dinicum belongs to early Latin, but is not found in TeREncsg ; one case with the 
Subjv. is found in Nepos. Dédnique is found in Lucretius four times with the Indic., 
always before vowels; in Vitruvius once with Indic., three times with Subjv.; other- 
wiee it is not cited. 

5. Quoad, uniiZ, occurs once in PLautus, and with the Subjunctive. Otherwise it is 
found with both moods occasionally throughout the language. 

6. Livy introduces dSnec inversum like cum a inversum (581). See xx1. 46,6; 
XXXV. 50, 4, elec. 


572. Dum, dénec, and quoad, w/t, take the Subjunctive 
when Suspense and Design are involved. 


Verginius dum colligam odnsuleret moritus (est), L., 1v. 21,10; Vergs- 
nius delayed until he could (long enough to) consult his colleague. At 
tanti tibi ait ndn indulgé@re the&tris, dum bene dé vacud pectore ofdat amor, 
Ov., Rem.Am., 751; but let rt be worth the cost to you (= deem it worth 
the cost) not to indulge in play-going, untsl love be fairly gone from 
(your) untenanted bosom. 


Often with verba exspectandl, especially exspecté, J watt. 


Rasticus exspectat dum d&fluat amnis, H., /’p., 1. 2, 42; the clown waits 
Sor the river to run off (dry). 


Remarxs.—r. The Subjv. is sometimes used in narrative with dum, 
while, and dinec, while, untsl, to express subordination. The prin- 
ciple is that of Partial Obliquity. There is often a Causal or Iterative 
sense (like cum, 584, R.). 

Dum intentus in eum s8 réx tdtus dverteret, alter dlitam sectrim in 
caput déiécit, L., 1. 40, 7; while the king, tnlent upon him, was turn- 
tng guile away, the other ratsed hts aze and planted it tn hts skull. 
(Averteret from the point of view of alter = dum videt &vertentem.) 

2. Verba exspectand! have also other constructions, as ut, sf, quin, but 
not the Infinitive. 


578. Dum, modé, and dummodé, :f only, provided only, 
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only, are used with the Present and ss i Subjunctive 
in Conditional Wishes. 

The negative is n6 (dam né = né interim). 

Oderint dum metuant, Accius (C., Off., 1. 28, 97); let them hate so long 
as they fear (provided that, if they will only fear). Qud lubeat nfibant, 
dum die n& flat comes, PL., Ati., 491 ; let them marry where (= whom) 
they please, if but the dowry do not go wrth them. Dummod6d morita 
réctS veniat, ddtata est satis, PL., Aul., 239; provided only she come with 
a good character, she 1s endowed (= her dowry is) enough. In ed multa 
admiranda sunt: Sligere modo cfirae sit, QuINT., x. 1, 181; many thangs 
tn him are to be admtred ; only you must be careful to choose. Cdpisa 
plicand! sit modo parva tul, Ov., Her., 20, 74 (428, B. 1). 

Nores.—1. It has been noticed that Tactrus uses dummodé only in the Germania 


and Dialogus, otherwise dum. 
2. Dummodé n8 and modé nB are found first in Cicero. In post-Augustan Latin 
non is sometimes used for n&; Juv., vil. 222, dummodo nbn pereat. 


Ill, SUBSEQUENT ACTION. 
Antequam and Priusquam with the Indicative. 


574. Antequam and priusquam, Jefore, take the Present, 
Perfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, when the limit is 
stated as a-fact. The Present is used in anticipation of the 
Future. | 


Remarks.—1. The elements ante, anted, prins, and quam are often 
separated. 

2. As prius (ante) -quam is negative in its signification (= necdum), 
the Indic. is sometimes found where we should expect the Subjunctive. 


Nore. —Antequam is much rarer than priusquam, especially in early Latin, where 
it is cited only from Cato, CaELrus, TERENCE (Hec., 146, with Subjv. in 0. O.), and 
Varro. Ciceo prefers it before a Pr. Indic., priusquam elsewhere. 


575. The Present Indicative is used after positive sen- 
tences. 

Antequam ad sententiam reded, d& mé pauca dicam, C., Cat., rv. 10, 20; 
before I return to the subject, I will say a few things of myself. Omnia 
experiri certum est prius quam pered, TER., And., 311; J am determined to 
try everything before I perish. (Prius quam peream = sooner than perish, 
lo keep from pertshing.) 

Nores.—1. The Pure Pf. Indic. is used of Iterative Action, and is rare. (567.) 

Docilidra sunt ingenia priusquam obdfiruérunt, QUINT., 1. 12, 9 (567). 

Instead of this, the Pr. Subjv. is more common in general statements. (567, Nn.) 

2. Tacitus shows vo example of the Pr. Indicative. 
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576. The Perfect (Aorist) and Future Perfect Indicative 
are used both after positive and after neeere clauses, chiefly 
the latter. - 


Héraclid, aliquanté ante quam est mortuus, omnia trédiderat, C., Verr., 
Ii. 18, 48; some time before he dted he had handed over everything to 
Heraclius. Légiti nin ante profecti quam impositds in nivés milités vids- 
runt, L., xxx1v. 12,8; the envoys did not set out until they saw the 
soldters on board. Neque dMatigibor ante quam illéruam vifis ratiinésque 
et pro omnibus et contr&é omnia disputand! perodperd, C., Or., 111. 36, 145; 
I will not let myself grow weary before (until) J learn (shall have learned) 
their methods of disputing for and agatnst everything. 


Subjunctive in Or&tid Obliqua. 


.  Themistoclés [collégis suis} praedixit, ut né prius Lacedaemoniirum 
légitds dimitterent quam ipse esset remiseus, NeP., 11. 7, 83(546, 2). (Noa 
prius dimittstis quam ego erd remissus.) 


Remark.—After negative clauses containing a historical tense the Pf. 
is the rule and the connection is always close: nén priusquam = dum. 
Violations of this rule are very rare ; see 577, 2. | 

Norgs.—1. The Fat. is found occasionally in PLautus, but has disappeared by the 
time of TrreNnce. The Fut. Pf. is never common, bat is found atall periods. Tacitus 
avoids jt, and so do other authors. 

2. The Impf. is confined to Livy, who shows four examples, and to one case in late 
Latin. The Plupf. is found once in Cicero (Dom., 30, 78), where it may be Iterative, 
and once in early Latin. 


Antequam and Priusquam with the Subjunctive. 


577. Antequam and priusquam are used with the Subjunc- 
tive when an ideal limit is given ; when the action is expected, 
contingent, designed, or subordinate. 


1. An ideal limit involves necessary antecedence, but not necessary 
consequence. After positive sentences, the Subjunctive is the rule, 
especially in generic sentences and in narrative. (Compare cum, 585.) 
After Historical Tenses the Subjunctive is almost invariable when the 
action does not, or is not to, take place. The translation is often be. 
fore, and the verbal in -tng (Greek ply with the Infinitive). 

Ante vid&mus fulgdrem quam sonum audiimus, Sen., V.Q., 11. 12, 6; 
we see the flash of lightning before hearing the sound (we may never 
hear it). But compare Lucg., vi. 170. In omnibus negdtils prius quam 
aggrediire adhibenda est pracparatid diligéns, C., Off.,1. 21,73; wn all 
affairs, before addressing yourself (to them), you must make use of care- 
ful preparation (Ideal Second Person). ([Collem] celeriter priusquam ab 
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advershrils sentidtur commfinit, Cars., B.C., 1. 54,4; he speedily fortified 
the hill before he toas (too soon to be) percetved by the enemy (prius 
quam = prius quam ut), Hannibal omnia priusquam excéderet pignk 
(erat) expertus, L., xxx. 35,4; Hannibal had tried everything before 
withdrawing from the fight (= to avoid withdrawing from the fight). 
Saepe m&gna indolés virtitis priusquam ref ptiblicae pridesse potuisset 
exstincta est, C., Ph., v. 17,47; often, hath great native worth been ex- 
tinguished before tt could be of service to the State. Ducentis annis ante 
quam urbem Rimam caperent in Italiam Gall! trinsoendérunt, L., v. 33, 5; 
(t¢ was) two hundred years before their taking Rome (that) the Gauls 
crossed tnto Italy (here the Subjv. gives the natural point of reference). 

2. After an historical tense in the negative, the Subjunctive is excep- 
tional. (576, R.) 

Inde ndn prinus &gressus est quam (= ibi mandbat dum) réx eum in fidem 
reciperet, NEP., 11. 8,4; he dtd not come out until the king should take 
him under his protection (he stayed to make the king take him under 
his protection). See Cazs., B.G., vi. 37, 2; L., XLV. 11, 8. 

Nores.—1. The Pr. Subjv. is common, but is usually generic; the few cases of Final 
Subjv. are confined to early Latin. Very rarely the Hist. Pr. is found after a Hist. 
Present. See Cags., B.C., 1.22. 

2. The Pf. occurs occasionally ; it is neually in a final sense. 

Non prius dimittant quam ab his sit concdesum, Cazs., B.G., m1. 28. 

8. In Livy we find the Impf. Subjv. used not unfrequently, where the idea of sus- 
pense or design is very slight, much after the manner of cum nOndum (as C., Pr., v. 
x, 4). 

4. The Plupf. Sabjv. is cited five times from Cicero and four times from Livy. In 
these passages the completion rather than the continuance is in suspense. 

5. Postridiéquam is found in Praurus, Cicero (Letéers), and SuETONtIus with 
the Indicative. In CicrRo, Ac., 11. 3,9, with the Subjunctive. Pridi&quam i's found 
in PLautus and Cicero with the Indicative ; in Livy, Vat. Max., and SuzTonrus 
with the Subjunctive. Both are very rare. 

6. When the will is involved, potius quam is used in the same way as prius quam. 

Déptignd potius quam servids, C., Ad. vir. 7,7; fight t& out rather than be a 
slave. . 


IV. CONSTRUCTIONS OF CUM (QUOM). 


578. Cum is a (locative) relative conjunction. 


Nore.—Originally locative (where), quom became temporal (when) like ubi, When 
time is not defined by a fixed date, it readily becomes circumstance, and this circum- 
stance is interpreted as cause, condition, and the like. Compare the circumstantial 
relative itself. The first construction was with the Indicative as with any other merely 
relative clause, and this is the sole construction in earliest Latin. But, beginning with 
TERENCE, we can obeerve the drift ever Increasing in Latin towards the expression of 
character by tendency (Subjv.) rather than by fact (Indic.), so that the relative of char- 
acter takes more and more the Subjunctive, and cum followe the lead of ut and of the 
inflected relative pronoun. 


579, There are two great uses of cum: 
I. Temporal cum (when, then), with the Indicative. 
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..IL Circumstantial cum (as, eherene), with the Subjunc- 
tive. 

In the second usage the relation is ‘still purely a matter of 
inference ; but according to this inferential connection we 
distinguish : 

(a) Historical cum, as, giving the attendant civeumstanesn 
mainly temporal, under which an action took place. 

(5) Causal cum, as, whereas, since, indicating that the 
main action proceeded from the subordinate one. 

(c) Concessive cum, zohereas, although, indicating that the 
main action was accomplished in spite of that of the subor- 
dinate clause. 

I. Cum vér appetit, mflités ex hfbernis movent, when spring ap- 
proaches, soldiers move out of winter-quariers. 

II. (a) Cam var appeteret, Hannibal ex hibernis movit, a8 spring was 
approaching (spring approaching), Hannibal moved out of twinter- 


quarters. 

(6) Cum vér appetat, ex hibernis movendum est, as (since) spring 1s 
approaching, we must move out of winter-quariers. 

(c) Cum vér appeteret, tamen hostés ex hibernis ndn mdvérunt, whereas 
(although) spring was approaching, nevertheless the enemy dtd not move 
out of winter-quarters. 


1. Temporal Cum. 


580. Cum, shen, is used with all the tenses of the Indica- 
tive to designate merely temporal relations. _ 


In the Principal clause, a temporal adverb or temporal expression 
is frequently employed, such as tum, tune, then ; nune, now ; dis, day ; 
tempus, me ; iam, already ; vix, scarcely, and the like. 

Animus, neo cum adest nec cum discédit, apphret, C., Cat. ¥., 22, 80; 
the soul ta not visible, ecther when st ts present, or when tt departs. 
Stomachor cum alidrum nén mé digna in mé odnferuntur, C., Planc., 14. 35; 
I get fretted when other people's jokes that are not worthy of me are 
foisted on me. [Sex librds dé ré poiblicé] tam scripsimus cum gubernicula 
rel piblicae tendbamus, C., Div., u.1,3; J wrote the atx books about the 
State at the time when I held the helm of the State. Becordire tempus 
illud cum pater Cflrid maeréns iacSbat in lectd, C.. PA., 1. 18, 45; remem- 
ber the time when Curto the father lay abed from grief. Longum illud 
tempus cum non erd magis mé movet quam hoc exignum, (., Aé?., x11. 18, 1; 
that long time (to come), when I shall nol excial, hus mure effect on me 
than this scant (present time). Iam dilficéscébat cum signum consul 
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dedit, L., xxxvi. 24, 6; by this time day was beginning io dawn, when 
the consul gave the signal. (See 581.) 

Ideal Second Person with the Subjunctive : 

Pater, hominum inmortdlis est Infimia. Etiam tum vivit quom esse 
crédis mortuam, PL., Fers., 355; Father, immortal ts the sll-fame of the 
world. It lives on even when you think that st +8 dead. 

But the presence of a temporal adverb does not mean necessarily that 
the cum clause is merely temporal. 


REeMaRK8S.—1. Fuit cum commonly follows the analogy of other 
characteristic relatives (681), and takes the Subjunctive : 

Fuit tempus cum (= fuoit cum) rfira colerent hominés, Varro, &. R., 111. 
1, 1; there was a time when all mankind tilled fields = were countrymen. 

The Indic. is rare. 

2. Meminf cum, I remember the time when, takes the Indic., but 
audire cum takes the Subjv. parallel with the participle : 

Meminf cum mih! désipere vidéb&re, C., Fam , vir. 28,1; I remember 
the time when you seemed to me to show the worst possible taste. Audivi 
Métrodérum cum dé ifs ipeis r8bus disputaret, C., Or., 11. 90, 8365; J have 
heard Metrodorus discuss(ing) these very matters. 

3. Peculiar is the use of cum with Lapses of Time. Lapses of Time 
are treated as Designations of Time in Accusative or Ablative : 

Multi ann{f sunt cum (= multds ann&s) in aere med est, C., Fam., xv. 
14, 1; (s¢ #8) many years (that) he has been (280) tn my debt. Permulti 
anni iam erant cum inter patriciis magistratfis tribfindeque nfilla cert&- 
mina fuerant, L., 1x. 33, 3; very many years had elapsed since there had 
been any siruggles between the patrician magistrates and the tribunes. 
Nondum centum et decem ann{ sunt cum (= ex qué = abhino annts) d& pe- 
cfinils repetundis lata léx est, C., Off., 11. 21, 75; sf 18 not yet one hundred 
and ten years since the law concerning extortion was proposed. 


Norgs.—1. In PLautrus oum with the Indic. may be explicative, causal, conceasive, 
adversative. Explicative: salvos quom (/ial) advenis, ganded, Most.,1128. Caus- 
al; salvos quom (since) peregré advenis, céna d&tur, J}.,536. Concessive ; (servi) 
quom (although) culp& carent, tamen malum metuont, Afost., 859. Adrersative: 
Insinire mé diunt, filtrd quom (:hereas) ipsl Insniunt, Afen., 831. 

The same holds true for TERENCE, except that the Subjv. is now making its appear- 
ance. in cases where [it can be neither potential, ideal,-nor attracted, as J/ec., 341: nOn 
visam uxdrem Pamphilf, quom in proxumd hic sit aegra t 

Of course, this prevalence of the Indic. does not exclude the attraction into the 
Subjv., nor does it exclude the regular potential use. 

2. The explicative use dies out, except where it is akin to the conditional ; but it 
always retains the Indicative. With Causal and Concessive-Adversative uses, the 
Subjv. is used more and more in place of the Indicative. 

3. In early Latin we find quoniam and quand, used sometimes with the force of 
quom, In the case of quoniam sevcral examples are cited from PLautvus, in most of 
which, however, the causal conception lies very close at hand ; the temporal force seems 
to have disappeared by the time uf TERENCE, and only reappears in GELLIUs. The 
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temporal usage of quand6 ie still the prevailing one in PLaurus, over seventy instances 
having been collected. Of these the majority are in the Present and Future Spheres, in 
which the shift to the causal conception is very easy ; many of them are also iterative. 
In Terence the temporal usage of quand has disappeared unless possibly in one 
passage (Ad., 206), but sporadic cases are found later, even in CicEKo. 


Quoniam hino est profectfirus peregré th8nsaurum démonstravit mihi, 
PL., Trin., 49. Tum, quandd léig&itis Tyrum misimus, C., Leg. Agr., 1. 16, 41. 


$81. Cum Jnversum. When the two actions are indepen- , 
dent, cum is sometimes used with the one which seems to be 
logically the principal clause, just as in English. 

Iam non longius biduil vik aberant, cum du&s vénisse legiinés cdgniscunt, 
Cazs., B.G., V1. 7,2; they were now distant not more than two days’ 
march, when they learned that two legions were come. 


Similar is the addition of an illustrative fact, often causal or adversa- 
tive, by cum intere& (interim), quidem, tamen, efc., with the Indicative. 


582, Hzplicative cum—When the actions of the two 
clauses are coincident, cum is almost equivalent to its kin- 
dred relative quod, 12 ¢hat. 

Kigoem, hunc quom vidés, ipsum vidés, Pi., Capt., 615 ; when you see 
him, you see Ajaz himself. Cum tacent, climant, C., Caz., 1.8, 21; when 
(=in that) they are sslent, they cry aloud. Dixi omnia cum hominem 
ndminévi, Piin., Hp., tv. 22,4; I have said everything, in naming the 
man. 


583. Conditional cum.—Cum with the Future, Future 
Perfect, or Universal Present, is often almost equivalent to 
al, if, with which it is sometimes interchanged. 


Cam pdeots, pdsce Latins, Juv., x1. 148; when (if) you (shall) ask (for 
anything), ask in Latin. Cum veniet contri, digit comptece labellam, 
Juv., 1. 160; when (if) he meets you, padlock your lip with your finger. 


584. /terative cum.—Cum in the sense of quotiéns, as often 
as, takes the Tenses of Iterative Action. 
 Bolet cam 86 pfirgat in m8 odnferre omnem oculpam, C., Ai?., x. 24, 1; 
he ts accustomed, when he clears himself, to put off all the blame on me. 
[Ager] cam multds annds requivit tiberidrée efferre frigés solet, C., Br., 4, 
16 (567). Cam p&lam Sius &nuli ad palmam converterat (Gjgés) & nfillS 
vidsbatur, C., Off., 111. 9, 88 (567). 


ReEmMARK.—The Subjv. is also found (567, Nn.) : 

Cum in ifis dfic! d&bitdrem vidissent, undique convolabant, I.., 11. 27,8; 
whenever they saw a deblor laken lo court, they made it a rule lo hurry 
together from all quarters. 
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2. Circumstantial Cum. 


585. Historical cum.—Cum, when (as), is used in narra- 
tive with the Imperfect Subjunctive of contemporaneous 
action, with the Pluperfect Subjunctive of antecedent action, 
to characterize the a a circumstances under which an 
action took place. 


[Agesilaus] cum ex Aegyptd reverterétur décdeait, NEP., XVII. 8, 6 ; Agest- 
laus died as he was returning from Egypt. Zéndnem cum Athénis essem 
audisbam frequenter, C., V.D.,1. 21,59; when I was (being) at Athens, . 
I heard Zen (lecture) frequently. Athéni&nsds cum statuerent ut nivés 
cSnscenderent, Cyrsilum quendam suddentem ut in urbe manérent, lapidibus 
obruérunt, C., Off., ul. 11, 48 (546). 

Cum Caesar Anodnam oocup&visset, urbem reliquimus, C., Fam., xvi. 12, 
2; when (as) Caesar had occupied Ancona (Caesar having occupied 
Ancona), J left the city. Attalus moritur alterd et septuigésimd ann, 
cum quattuor et quadrigint& annie régnadsset, L., xxx. 21,1; Attalus 
died in hts seventy-second year, having reigned forty-four years. 


Remakg.—The subordinate clause generally precedes. The circum- 
stantiality often appears as causality, but sometimes the exact shade 
cannot be distinguished. Owing to this implicit character, eam with 
the Subjv. is a close equivalent to the participle, and often serves to 
supply its absence. Compare 611 with 631, 2. 


Notrs.—1. How closely allied the ideas of time and circumstance are, in these 
constructions, is seen from such examples as this : 

Cum varic&s secibantur C, Marid, dolébat, C., Tusc., u. 15,35 (time). Marius 
cum secérétur, ut supré dixt, vetuit, elc., C., Tuac., 11. 22, 58 (circumstances). 
Cum ad tribum Polliam ventum est, (date) et praecd cunctarétur (cir- 
cumstances) cit&re ipsum cénsdrem; Cité, inquit Nerd, M. Livium, L., xx:x. 
37, 8. 

2. The use of temporal particles with the Pr. is necessarily limited to iterative or 
causal (adveraative) relations. Hence there is no room for the circumstantial cum with 
the Subjv. except so far as it is causal-adversative. Fut. and Fut. Pf. are found chiefly 
in general or iterative relations. 

8. By attraction similar to that with quod (541, Nn. 8) and other relatives, cum diceret, 
with an Inf., is found where dfceret would be more naturally omitted or inserted as 
(ut dic&bat) ; 0 cum adsentire 86 diceret for cum adsentiret, L., 1. 54,1. Simi- 
larly with cum causal: * saying, as he did,” C., afw., 5, 12. 


586. Causal cum.—Cum, when, whereas, since, seeing that, 
with any tense of the Subjunctive, is used to denote the rea- 
son, and occasionally the motive, of an action (580, N. 1). 

Quae cum ita sint, effectum est nihil esse malum quod turpe non sit, C., 
Fin., 11. 8, 29; since these things are so, tt ts made out (proved) that 
nothing ws bad that ta not dishonorable. Cum [Ath6nds] tamquam ad 
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mereitfiram bonfrum artium sis profectus, ininem redire turpissimum est, 
C., Off., WI. 2, 6; as (since) you set out for Athens as tf to market for ac- 
complishments, tt would be utterly disgraceful to return empty (handed). 

Dold erat pfignandum, cum par ndn esset armis, NEP., xxIII. 10,4; he had 
to fight by stratagem, as he (seetng that he) was not a match in arma. 


Remarks.—1. The characteristic nature of the Subjv. with oum 
comes out more clearly in the causal connection, owing to the parallel 
with utpote, quippe, and the relative (626, N.). 

2. The primary tenses are more common, in this connection, but the 
historical tenses are abundant enough. With the latter the causal 
relation need never be emphasized. 


587. Concessive and Adversative cum.—Causal cum, 
whereas, becomes Concessive cum, whereas, although, with 
the Subjunctive, when the cause is not sufficient; the réla- 
tion is often adversative, and there is no limitation as to 
tense. 


The temporal notion is still at work; whether the times are for or 
against an action is a inatter outside of language (580, Nn. 1). 


Nihil mS adifivit cum posset, C., Aéé., 1x. 13,8; he gave me no asstat- 
ance, although (at a time when) he had tt in hts power. Cam primi 
Grdin&s hostium concidissent, tamen doerrimé reliqui resistdbant, Cazs., 
B.G., vu. 62,4; although the first ranks of the enemy had fallen (been 
cut to preces), nevertheless the rest resisted most vigorously. Pertreartem 
put&mus nisi appiret, cum désinat ars esse, sf apparet, QUINT., Iv. 2, 127; 
we think thai (our) art ts lost unless +t shows, whereas ti ceases to be art 
. tf tt shows. 


REMARES.—1. To emphasize the adversative idea, tamen is often 
added in the principal clause. 

2. Adversative cum nOn, whereas not, is often conveniently trans- 
lated wtthouf; cum non Inferior fuisset, C., Off, I. 32,116; without 
being inferior. 

588. Cum—tum. 1. Whencum, when, tum, then, have the 
same verb, the verb is put in the Indicative. Cum—tum then 
has the force of both—and especially, and a strengthening 
adverb, such as mAximé, praecipué, is often added to the 
latter. 

(Pausani&s) cdnsilia cum patriae tum sibl inimica capiébat, NeP., Iv. 3, 3; 


Pausanias conceived plans that were hurtful both to his country und 
especially to himself. 
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2. When they have different verbs, the verb with cum is 

usually in the Indicative, but may be in the Subjunctive, 
especially when the actions of the two verbs are not contem- 
porary ; this Subjunctive often has a concessive force. 
_ [Sisennae historia} cum facile omnés vincat superidrée, tum indicat tamen 
quantum absit 4 summé, C., Br., 64, 228; although the hestory of Stsenna 
eastly surpasses all former histories, yet +t shows how far tt +8 from the 
highest (mark). 
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589. In Conditional Sentences the clause which contains 
the condition (supposed cause) is called the Prétasis, that 
which contains the consequence is called the Apédosis, 

Logically, Protasis is Premiss ; and Apodosis, Conclusion. 

Grammatically, the Apodosis is the Principal, the Protasis 
the Dependent, clause. 


590. Sign of the Conditional.—'The common conditional 
particle is si, 17. 


Nores.—1. §{ is a locative case, literally, ao, in those circumstances (comp. s1-6, 80, 
“ and the English: ‘“‘I would by combat make her good, so were I a man.”—SHAxkzE- 
SPEARE). Hence, conditional clauses with gf may be regarded as adverbs in the Abl. 
case, and are often actually represented by the Ab]. Absolute. 

Sic is found as the correlative of sf in the colloquial langnage, as: sic sor{bés ali- 
quid, sf vac&bis (C., Ad., x11. 38,2); sic igndvisse putaétd mS tibi, af cénds hodid 
m&cum (H., Zp., 1.7, 69). Instead of sfo, its equivalent tum occurs at all periods, being 
in the Augustan time restricted to forma] uses. Igitur is also found as late as CrozRo, 
who likewise uses ita. Other particles are post-classical. 

2. The connection with the Causal Sentence ia shown by af quidem, which in later 
Latin is almost = quoniam ; see 595, R. 5s. 

8. The temporal particles cum and quandé, when, and the locative ubi, are also 
used to indicate conditional relations in which the idea of Time or Space is involved. 


591. Negative of sii—The negative of si is si non or nisi. © 


(a) With si non, 1f not, the non negatives the single word ; 
hence an opposing positive is expected, either in a preceding 
condition, or in the conclusion. Therefore, si non is the rule: 


1. When the positive of the same verb precedes. 


Si féceris, mignam hab&bd gritiam ; si nn féceris, igndecam, C., Fam., 
v.19; tf you do tt, Twill be very grateful to you; if you do not, I will 


forguve (you). 


a e 

re . . _ 1g . 

Poe a ’ nate es ae g - oe A ne x a 
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2. When the Condition is concessive ; in this case the prin- 
cipal clause often contains an adversative particle. 


Bi mih! bonk ré pObliok fru nda Honerit, at car8bd mals, C., Dil., 34, 
98 ; ¢f I shall not be allowed to enjoy good government, I shall at least 
be red of bad. 

(db) With nisi, wxless, the negative ni- refers to the princi- 
pal clause, which is thus denied, if the conditional clause is 
accepted ; hence: 

1. Nisi adds an exception or restriction to the leading 
_ statement. Compare the general use of nisi, except (R. 2). 

Nisi molestumst, paucis percont&rier (130, 6) vold ego ex t8, PL., Rud., 
120; tf st ts not desagreeable, I wish to ask you a few questions. 

So the formul# nisi fallor (nf fallor is found first in Ovmp), nisi m8 
omnia fallunt (C., Aé¢., vil. 7, 1), and the like. 


2. Nisi is in favorite use after negatives. 
_ Parvi (= nihil) sunt foris arma nisi est cdnsilium domi, C., Off., 1. 22, 
76 (411, k. 2). [Nn] possem vivere nisi in litteris viverem, C., Fam., rx. 
26,1; I could not live unless I lived in study. Memoria minuitur nisi 
eam exerceds, C., Cat. ¥., 7,21; memory wanes unless (except) you exer- 
cise tf, (81 ndn exerceds, in case you fail to exercise tt.) 

So more often than sf nbn, in asseverations. Peream nisi sollicitus 
sum, C., Fam., xv. 19,4; may I die tf I am not troubled. 


RemaBEs.—r. Sometimes the difference is unessential : 

Nisi Ctrid fuisset, hodid t8 mfiscae com&dissent, Cf. QuInT., x1. 3, 129; 
af st had not been for Curto, the flies would have eaten you up thts day. 
81 ndn fuisset would be equally correct. 

2. Nisi is often used after negative sentences or equivalents in the 
signification of but, except, besides, only : 

Inspice quid portem; nihil hic nisi triste vidabis, Ov., Tr., Ill. 1, 93 
examine what Iam bringing ; you will see nothing here except (what is) 
sad. Falsus honor iuvat et mend&x Infimia terret, quem nisi menddeum 
et medicandum! H., Fp.,1. 16,39; ‘‘ false honor charms and lying 
slander scares,” whom but the faulty and the fit for physic 

So nisi si, except tn case, with a following verb ; occasional in early 
Latin, more common later, but not in Cags. (B.G.,1. 31, 14, is disputed), 
Sati., VeRG., Hor. WNisi ut, except on condition that, is post-classical. 

Hooesse ost Casilinénsts 08 d&dere Hannibell ; nisi sf m&lunt famé pertre, 
C., Inv., 0. §7, 171; the people of Casilinum must needs surrender to 
Hannibal ; unless (except in case) they prefer to perish by hunger. 

3. Nisi quod introduces an actual limitation—with the exception, that 
(525, 2, N. 2) ; so praeterquam quod ; nisi ut (¢.g.C., Imp., 23, 67). 
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Nihil acciderat (Polycrati] quod ndllet nisi quod dnulum qud dalectébatur 
in mari abiécerat, C., Fin., v. 30, 92; nothing had happened to Poly- 
crates thai he could not have wished, except that he had thrown into the 
sea a ring in which he took delight (= a favorite ring). Wihil peccat 
nisi quod nihil peccat, PLin., Hip., 1x. 26,1; he makes no blunder except 
—that he makes no blunder (‘‘ faultily faultless ”). 

4. Nisi forte (found very often in CIcERo, very rarely earlier), unless, 
perhaps, nisi vérd (peculiar to Cicero), unless, indeed, with the Indic., 
either limit a previous statement, or make an ironical concession : 

Nemd fer’ saltat sdbrius nisi forte insinit, C., Mur., 6,138; there +s 
scarce any one that dances (when) sober, unless perhaps he ts cracked. 
Plénum forum est edrum hominum,... nisi vérd paucds fuisse arbitraimint, 
C., Sull., 9, 28; the forum ts full of those men; unless, indeed, you 
think they were (but) few. 


Nores.—1. Wisi is sometimes strengthened by tamen, but, yet. 

Nisi etiam hic opperiar tamen paulisper, PL., Aul., 805; C/.C., Att., V. 14,8. 
Even without tamen it is adversative in colloquial Latin, especially after nescid, 

2. NI is found mostly in early Latin and the poets, and in legal formule and collo- 
quial phrases. It is rare in Cicero, and never used in CaEsaR. 

Peream nf piscem put&vi esse, Varro, 2#.2., 1.3,9; may I ate Uf I did not 
think tt wasa fish. — 

8. Wisi forte is found occasionally with the Subjv. from APULEIUs on. 


592. Two Conditions excluding each the other.—When 
two conditions exclude each the other, si is used for the first ; 
sin, if not (but 1f), for the second. 

Sin is further strengthened by autem, véré (rare), dui; 
minus, Jess (not), secus (rare), otherwise, aliter, else. 


Merc&tira, si tenuis est, sordida putanda est ; sin magna et cdpidea, non 
est admodum vituperanda, C., Off., 1. 42, 151; mercanitle business, tf tt 
is petty, 18 to be considered dirty (work) ; tf (tt ts) not (petty, but) great 
and abundant (= conducted on a large scale), tt 18 not to be found fault 
with much. 


Remark.—If the verb or predicate is to be supplied from the 
context, sf minus, +f Jess (no?), ain minus, sin aliter, if otherwise, are 
commonly used, rarely sf non : 

Edtio técum omnée tuds; sf minus, quam plorimds, C., Cat., 1.5, 10; 
take out with you all your ( followers); tf not, as many as posstble. 
Odero af poterd ; si nOn, invitus amabd, Ov., Am., rr. 11, 85 (242, R. 2). 


Norg.—Much less common are simple af, or af strengthened by nn, nihil, nfllus, 
minus, or by autem, v6r5 ; or sed af, at sI (CoL.), sI contr&é (Hor., Puin.). Sin may 
also be followed by nén, but commonly only when one or more words intervene. 

Poéma crida si sunt, vix évelluntur ; si ma&tfira, décidunt, C., Cal. ., 19,71; 
if fruit is green it can hardly be plucked, if ripe it fulls (Of ilseyy’). 
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598. Other Forms of the Protasis.—1. The Protasis may 
be expressed by a Relative. , 

Qui vidéret, urbem captam diceret, C., Verr., Iv. 23, 52; whoso had seen 
at, had said that the ctty was taken. Mirkrétur qui tum cerneret, L., 
XXXIV. 9; 4 (258). 

2. The Protasis may be contained in a Participle. 

Sf latet ars, prodest; affert déprénsa pudirem, Ov., A.A., 11. 313; art, 
af concealed, does good ; detected, st brings shame. Maxims virtftés 
iacére omn&s necesse est voluptaite dominante, C., Fin., 11. 35, 117; all the 
greatest virtues must necessarily lie prostrate, tf the pleasure (of the 
senses) 13 mistress. Nihil [potest] Svenire nisi causé antecddente, C., Fat., 
15, 84; nothing can happen, unless a cause precede. 


3- The Protasis may be involved in a modifier. 

Féoérunt id serv! Milinis quod suds quisque servés in t&l{ rd facere volu- 
isset, C., Mil., 10, 29; the servants of Milo ded what each man would 
have wished his servants to do tn such case (sf quid tile accidisset), At 
bene nin poterat sine pird pectore vivi, Lucr., v. 18; but there could be no 
good living without a clean heart (nisi pfirum pectus esset). Neque enim | 
miteriam ipsam (o8ns8bant) cohaerére potuisse sl nfill& vi continérétur, 
neque vim sine aliqué materia, C., Ac., 1. 6, 24. 

4. The Protasis may be expressed by an Interrogative, or, 
what is more common, by an Imperative or equivalent. 

Tristis es t indignor quod sum tibi causa doldris, Ov., 7'r., Iv. 3, 88 (542). 
C&édit amor r8bus: rés age, titus eris, Ov., Rem.Am., 144; love yields to 
business ; be busy (if you plunge into business), you will be safe. Im- 
mfité (verbdrum collooitiinem), perierit tdta rés, C., Or., 70, 282 (244, R. 4). 


Classification of Conditlonal Sentences. 


594. Conditional sentences may be divided into three 
classes, according to the character of the Protasis : 


I. Logical Conditional Sentences : si, with the Indicative. 

II. Ideal Conditional Sentences: si, chiefly with Present 
and Perfect Subjunctive. 

III. Unreal Conditional Sentences: si, with Imperfect 
and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


Nortss.—1. In some grammars of Greek and Latin, conditional sentences, and sen- 
tences involving conditional relations, buve been divided into particular and general. 
Whether a condition be particular or genera] depends simply on the character of the 
Apodosis. Any form of the Conditional Sentence may be general, if it implies a rule of 
action, The forme for Iterative action have been given (566, 567). 
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2. Conditional Sentences with the Subjunctive (Ideal and Unreal) are best anderstoud 
by comparing the forms of the Idea] and Unreal wish which have the same mood and 
the same tenses. The Unreal wish of the Past is the Plupf., that of the Present is the 
Impf. Subjunctive. The Ideal wish is the Pr. and Pf. Subjanctive. The same tem- 
poral relations appear in the conditional. 


I, LOGICAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


595. The Logical Conditional Sentence simply states the 
elements in question, according to the formula: if this is so, 
then that is so ; if this is not so, then that is not so. 

It may be compared with the Indicative Question. 

The Protasis is in the Indicative : the Apodosis is generally 
in the Indicative; but in future relations any equivalent of 
the Future (Subjunctive, Imperative) may be used. 


Prorasis. APpoposis. 

81 id or&dis, erris, 

Uf you believe that, you are going wrong. 
&I id cr&dSbas, errabés, 

If you believed that, you were going wrong. 
81 id orédidisti, . errasti, 

Tf you (have) believed that, you went (have gone) tvrong. 
&i id orSdés, errabis, 

Uf you (shall) believe that, you will (be) go(ing) wrong (24, 2.) 
81 id orddideris, erriveris, 

Uf you (shall have) delieve(d) that, you will have gone (will go) wrong. 
81 quid crédidisti, erris, 

If you have believed anything 

(= when you believe anything), you go wrong. Comp. 568. 

&I quid crédideris, exrabas, 

If you had delieved anything 


(= when you believed anything), you went wrong. 


Si spiritum dfcit, vivit, C.,-Inv., 1. 46, 86; tf he ts drawing (his) breath 
(breathing) he 1s iveng. Parvisunt foris arma nisi est cdnsilium dom{, 
C., Off., 1. 22, 76 (411, 8. 2). 8% oocldl, récté feel; sed ndn occidl, QuINT., 
Iv. 5,18; sf I killed him, I dtd right ; but I dtd not killhim. [Natt- 
ram] sf sequémur.ducem, numquam aberrabimus, C., Off., 1.28, 100; if we . 
(shall) follow nature (as our) gutde, we shall never go astray. ([Im- 
probds] af meus consuldtus sustulerit, multa saccula prépagarit ref ptiiblicae, 
C., Cat., 1.5, 11; of my consulship shall have done away with the de- 
structives, it will have added many ages to the life of the State. Si p&s 
condoluit, si déns, ferre ndn possumus, C., 7'sc., 11. 22, 52 (567). Stomaché- 
batur senex, si quid asperius dixeram, C., V.D., 1. 33, 93 (567). Vivam, si 
vivet ; si cadet illa, cadam, Prop., 1. (111.) 28 (25), 42 (8); let me live, uf 
she lives; af she falls, let me fall. Nuno si forte potes, sed ndn potes, 
optima cdnifinx, finitis gaudé tot mihi morte malis, Ov., 7r., 111. 3, 55; 
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now, if haply you can, but you cannot, noble wife, rejoice that so many 
evils have been finished for me by death. Flectere sf nequed superde, 
Acheronta movabb, V., A., vil. 312; tf I cant bend the gods above, I'll 
rouse (all) hell below. & tot exempla virtfitis nin movent, nihil umquam 
movébit ; sf tanta claéd&s vilem vitam non fécit, nfilla faciet, L., xx11. 60, 
14; «f so many examples of valor stir you not, nothing will ever do +t ; 
tf 8o great a disaster has not made life cheap, none (ever) will. Désin’s 
timére, si spérire désierls, Szn., F.2., 1.5, 7; you will cease to fear, if 
you (shall have) cease(d) to hope. Peream male, sf ndn optimum erat, 
H., S., 1. 1,6 ; may I die the death if +t was not best. St vol8b&s parti- 
cipari, auferrés (= auferre d8b8b&s) dimidium domum, PL., Zrwe., 748; +f 
you wished to share in it, you should have taken the half home. Bespi- 
r&rd si t8 viderd, C., Ati, 11. 24, 5; T shall breathe again, +f I shall have 
seen you. 


Remarks.—1. After a verb of Saying or Thinking (Grk&ti8 Obliqua), 
the Protasis must be put in the Subjv., according to the rule. 


(Si id crédis, erris.) Dio, t8, sf id or8das, errire. 
| Dixt, t8, af id cr8derts, errire. 
(81 id crédés, erribis.) | Diod, t8, sf id orédas, erritfirum esse. 
o Dixt, t&, af id oréder&s, erritfirum esse. 
(81 id crédidist!, erristi.) Diod, t8, sf id crédideris, errksee. 
Dirt, té, al id crédidiss&e, errisse. 


For examples, see Oratid Obliqua, 657. 

a. The Subjv. is used by Attraction : 

[Arineolae] réte texunt ut sf quid inhaeserit oinficiant, C., V.D., 11. 48, 
128 (567). (81 quid inhaesit cdnficiunt.) 

3. The Ideal Second Person takes the Subjv. in connection with 
the Universal Present : 

(Senectiis) pléna est voluptatis sf ill scifis fiti, Sen., H.W, 12, 4; old 
age ts full of pleasure tf you know (sf one knows) how to enjoy tt. 
Memoria minuitur nisi eam exerceds, C., Cat. M., 7, 21 (591, 5. 2). 

4. Sive—sive (seua—seu) almost invariably takes the Logical form. 
(496, 2.) The Subjv. is occasionally used by Attraction or with the. 
Ideal Second Person. 

Seu vicit, ferdciter Instat victis ; seu victus est, Instaurat cum victdribus 
certémen, L., xxvu. 14,1; #f he vanqutshes (567), he presses the van- 
guished furtously ; if he ts vanqutshed, he renews the struggle with the 
vanquishers. | 

5. Siquidem, as giving the basis for a conclusion, often approaches 
the causal sense (590, N. 2). In this case the Apodosis precedes. 

Molesta vérités, siquidem ex e& ndscitur odium, C., Zael., 24, 89; 
truth ts burdensome, tf indeed (since) hatred artses from tt. 

6. 81 modd, if only, serves to limit the preceding statement. 
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A ded tantum ratiinem habamus, af modo habamus, C., V.D., m1. 28, 
71; all that we have from God ts (bare) reason, tf only we have ti. 

S81 vars when thus used is ironical (C., Ph., vitl. 8,24). 8 tamen 
seems to be post-classical. 

Norrs.—1. Phraseological are sf quaeris (quaerimus) in a sense approaching that 
of profectd (C., Off., m1. 20, 80; Tusc., 11. 29,78): 81 dis placet, if the gods will, 
often ironical ((/. TrR., Zun., 919; C., Fin., 11. 10, 81). 81 forte, peradventure (C., 
Or., 111. 12, 47 ; Afil., 38, 104). 

2. It will be obeerved that the tense involved depends in each member upon the 
sense. But for this very reason certain combinations would be uncommon. Thus 
Pr.—Impf. and Fut.—Pr. are rare; Pr.—Fut. is more common in ante-classical and 
post-classical Latin than Fut.—Fut., the Pres. being used by anticipation. CricERo 
prefers Fut.—Fut. Cicrro also uses frequently Fut. Pf.—Fut. Pf., which is also foand 
elsewhere, but rarely. Pf.—Fut. is found first in Ciczro, and is never common ; also 
Impf.—Impf. Plupf.—Impf. is mostly found in ante-classical and post-classical Latin. 
The Pf., by anticipation for Fut. Pf., is not unfrequent in early Latin. So C., Fum., 
xm. 6,2: (Brfitus) sf oOnservatus erit, vicimus (287); Cy. SEN., Ben., ul. 6a, 145. 
Px. Poen., 672, shows us our only example of Pr.—Fut. Pf.: Bax sum, af ego illum 
ad m5 adlexerd. 


Il. IDEAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


596. The Ideal Conditional Sentence represents the mat- 
ter as still in suspense. The supposition is more or les fanci- 
ful, and no real test is to be applied. There is often a wish 
for or against. The point of view is usually the Present. 

1. The Protasis is put in the Present Subjunctive for con- 
tinued action, and in the Perfect Subjunctive for completion 
or attainment. | 

The Apodosis is in the Present or Perfect Subjunctive. 
The Imperative and Future Indicative or equivalents are 
often found. The Universal Present is frequently used, 
especially in combination with the Ideal Second Person (595, 
R. 3; 663, 2). 

On the difference between Subjunctive and Future, see 257. 


PROTASIS. é APoposis. 
81 id crédGs, errés, 
If you should (were to) believe that, ina hapedaas at Ral 
Si id crédis, erraveris, 
If you should (were to) believe that, you would go wrong. 
SI id crddideris, _ errés, 


1. If you should (prove to) have believed 
that (Perfect; Action Past or Future), you would be going wrong. 
2. If you should (come to) believe that (Aor.; 
Action Future), you would be going wrong. 
Si id crddiderts, erra&veris (rare), 
If you (should have) believe(d) that, you would (have) go(ne) trong. 
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81 vicinus tuus equam meliirem habeat quam tuus est, tuumne equum 
mf&lis an illfus? C., Jnv., 1. 31, 52; sf your neighbor (were to) have a 
betier horse than yours +3, would you prefer your horse or his? 8s 
gladium quis apud t& sink mente d8posuerit, repetat Insiniéns, reddere 
peceitum sit, officium ndn reddere, C., Off., 11. 25, 95; tf a man tn sound 
mind were to deposit (to have depostted) a sword with you, (and) reclaim 
at (when) mad, +t would be wrong to return st, right not to return tt. 
Hanc viam si asperam esse negem, mentiar, C., Ses?., 46, 100; if I should 
say that this way ta not rough, I should lie. & nunc m8 suspendam 
meam operam Ifiserim, et meis inimicis voluptitem credverim, PL., Cas., 
424; should I hang myself now, I should (thereby) (have) fool(ed) my 
work away, and gtve(n) to my enemies a charming treat. Cioerdni némo 
ducentds nunc dederit nummés nisi falserit dnulus ing&ns, Juv., vil. 139 ; 
no one would give Cicero nowadays two hundred two-pences unless a 
huge ring glittered (on his hand). & quis farided praecepta det, crit ipsd 
quem monébit, insnior, Sen., £.M., 94, 17; tf one should give advice toa 
madman, he will be more out of his mind than the very man whom he 
advises. 81 valeant hominés, ars tua, Phoebe, iacet, Ov., 7r., rv. 3, 78; 
should men keep well, your art, Phoebus, ts naught. Otia sf tollis, 
periére Cupidinis arctis, Ov., Rem.Am., 139 (204, x. 6). (Senecttis) est 
plana volupta&tis, sf ill& scifis iti, Sen., £.H., 12, 4 (595, Rk. 3). Memoria 
minuitur nisi eam exerceas, C., Cat. M., 7, 21 (5891, 5. 2). Niilla est excti- 
sktid pecoktl, si amici caus& pecofiveris, C., Lael., 11, 37; tf 1s no excuse 
for a sin to have sinned for the sake ofa friend. 

2. The Point of View may be the Past. In that case the 
Protasis is found in the Imperfect, very rarely the Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive, and the Apodosis has corresponding forms. 
This usage, however, is rare, inasmuch as it coincides in 
form with the Unreal Condition, from which it is distin- 
guishable only by a careful study of the context. When found 
with indefinite persons, the construction is the Potential of 
the Past. 

The idea of Partial Obliquity frequently enters, in which 
case 81 may often be translated, tm case that. 

Quod fisfi ndn venidbat dé ed af quis ligem odnstitueret nén tam prohi- 
bare vidarétur quam admonfre, C., Tull., 4,9; tf one should make a law 
about that which was not customary, he would seem not 80 much to pre- 
vent as fo warn. (Present: sf quis cnstituat, videdtur.) 8if Alfénus tum 
ifidicium accipere vellet, dénique omnia quae postuldrés facere voluisset, quid 
agerés? C., Quinct., 26, 88; in case Alfenus was willing then to under- 
take the trial, and should have been willing afterwards to do all that 
you required, that were you todo? (See the whole passage—Present: 
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al nunc velit,... voluerit, ag&s.) §1 tribfin! mé triumphire prohibérent, 
Ftrium et Aemilium téstés citaittirus fal, L., xxxvill. 47; should the tri- 
bunes prevent me from triumphing, I was going to summon Furius and 
Aemtlsus as witnesses. Quid faceret } si vivere vellet, Séidnus rogandus 
erat, SEN., Cons. Marc., 22,6; what was he todo’ tf he wished to live 
Sejanus was (the man) to be asked. See Tac., Ann., m1. 13. Erat Quine- 
tius, sf oBderés, plickbilis, L., xxxvi. 32,5; Quinctius was, if you 
ytelded to him, (sure to be) placable. (Est el cds.) Sf lfixuriae tem- 
periret, avaritiam nodn timérés, Tac., H., 11.62; tf he were to control 
his love of pleasure, you should not hare feared avarice, (Si temperet, 
non timeas,) Cfirigitur et Camillus doléret, sl haec ... S6ventfira putsret ! 
et ego doleam af...putem? C., 7'usc., 1. 37, 90. (Present: doleat af putet.) 


Remarks.—r. The Ideal is not controlled by impossibility or im- 
probability, and the lively fancy of the Roman often employs the Ideal 
where we should expect the Unreal. (Comp. 256, N. 2.) This is more 
common in early Latin. 

Tf af hic sis, aliter sentiais, Ter., And., 310; ¢f you were I (put your- 
self in my place), you would think differently. Haec si técum patria 
loquadtur, ndnne impetrire débeat? C., Cat.,1.8,19; af your country 
should (were to) speak thus with you, ought she not to get (what she 
wants)? SoC., Fin., Iv. 22, 61. 

2. Sometimes the conception shifts in the course of a long sentence: 

SI reviviscant et técum loquantur—quid télibus viris respondérés? C., 
Fin., 1v. 22, 61: of they should come to life again, and speak with you 
—what answer would you make to such men # 

3. When ndn possum is followed by nisi (sf nin), the Protasis has 
the Ideal of the Past, after the past tense, and may have the ideal 
of the Present after a primary tense. 

Neque mfinitidnés Cacsaris prohibére poterat, nisi proelid décertire vellet, 
Cags., B.C., 111. 44. See Mapvie on C., Fin., ut. 21, 70. 

4. In comparing Ideal and Unreal Conditionals, exclude future verbs 
such as posse, velle, etc. The future sense of such Unreal Conditionals 
comes from the auxiliary. 

5. In Oratid Obliqua the difference between Ideal and Logical Future — 
is necessarily effaced, so far as the mood is concerned. (656.) 


Il, UNREAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


597. The Unreal Conditional sentence is used of that 
which is Unfulfilled or Impossible, and is expressed by the 
Imperfect Subjunctive for continued action—generally, in 
opposition to the Present; and by the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive—uniformly in opposition to the Past. 
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The notion of Impossibility comes from the irreversible character of 
the Past Tense. Compare the Periphrastic Conjug. Perfect and Im- 
perfect. Any action that is decided is considered Past. (compare C., 
Off., 11. 21, 75). (See 277, 3, N.) 


PROT AsIs. _  APpoposts. 
81 id orSderée, 
If you believed (were believing) thai, [you 
do not,} you would be going wrong. 
SI id crédidissés, errivissés, 
df you had believed that, [you did not,]} you would have gone wrong. 


Sapientia ndn expeter&tur, sI nihil efficeret, C., Fin., 1. 13, 42 ; wisdom 
would not be sought after, tf tt dtd no practical good. Caederem té, nisi 
triscerer, Srn., Ira, 1. 15,3; should flog you, «f I were not getting angry. 
SI ibi t8 esse sciseem, ad t8 ipse vanissem, C., Fin.,1.8; tf I had known 
you were there, I should have come to you myself. Hectora quis nisset, 
félix si Trdia foisset t Ov., 7¥., 1v. 3,75; who would know (of) Hector, if 
Troy had been happy # Nisi ante Romi profectus ese%s, nunc eam certs 
relinquer&s, C., Fam., vil. 11,1; tf you had not departed from Rome be- 
fore, you would certatnly leave it now. Ego nisi peperissem, ROma non 
opptignérétur ; nisi filium habérem, libera in liber& patri£ mortua essem, 
L., 0. 40, 8 ; had I not becoms a mother, Rome would not be dbesteged ; 
had I not a son, I should have died a free woman tn a free land. 


Remarxks.—1. The Impf. Subjv. is sometimes used in opposition to 
continuance from a point in the Past into the Present. This is neces- 
sarily the case when the Protasis is in the Impf., and the Apodosis in 
the Plupf., except when the Impf. denotes opposition to a general 
statement, which holds good both for Past and for Present : 

Non tam facile opés Carthiginis tantae concidissent, nisi Sicilia clissibus 
nostris patéret, Cf. C., Verr., 11. 1,8; the great resources of Carthage (Car- 
thage with her great resources) would not have fallen so readtly, if Stctly 
had not been (as it still continues to be) open to our fleets. S& puddrem 
habérés, filtimam mih! pansidnem remisissts, Sen., H.2., 29,10; tf you 
had (= you had not, as you have not) any delicacy, you would have let 
me off from the last payment. Memoriam ipsam cum voce perdidise8mus, 
ai tam in nostr& potestite esset oblivisc! quam tacére, Tac., Agr., 2, 4; 
we should have lost memory ttself, together with utterance, tf tt were as 
much in our power to forget as to keep silent. 

The Impf. in both members, referring to the Past, always admits of 
another explanation than that of the Unreal; thus we have a case 
of Representation (654, Nn.) in 

Protogenés si 1élfsum illum suum caend oblitum vidéret, mignum, er&d6, 
acciperet dolirem, C., Ad/., 11. 21,4; tf Protogenes could see that famous 
Talysus of his besmeared with mud, he would feel a mighty pang.. See 
PL., Aul., 742. 


25 
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2. In Unreal Conditions, after a negative Protasis, the Apodosis is 
sometimes expressed by the Impf. Indic., when the action is represented 
as interrupted (283); by the Plupf. and Hist. Pf., when the conclusion 
is confidently anticipated (254, r. 3). 

Labébar longius, nisi mé retinuissem, C., Leg., 1. 19, 52 (254, Rr. 3). 

This usage after a positive is cited first i in the post-Augustan writers. 
Cases like C., Verr., v. 42, 129; L., xx11. 28, 18, do not belong here. 

Omnind supervacua erat doctrina, si n&tiira sufficeret, QuINT., 11. 8, 8 
(254, R. 3). Perfictum erat bellum, si Pompéium Brundisil opprimere 
potuisset, FLor., 11. 13, 19 ; the war was (had been) fintshed, tf he had 
been able to crush Pompey at Brundustum. 

The Impf. Indic. is sometimes found in the Protasis : 

Ipsam tibl epistolam misissem, nisi (v./., sed) tam subitd fritris puer profi- 
clscdbatur, C., Azt., vi. 1, 2; J should have sent you the letter ttself, «f 
my brother’s servant was not starting so suddenly. 

3. (a) The Indicative is the regular construction in the Apodosis 
with verbs which signify Possibility or Power, Obligation or Necessity 
—so with the active and passive Periphrastic—vix, paene, scarcely, 
hardly, and the like. In many cases it is difficult to distinguish this 
usage from that of the Ideal] (596, 2). 

Consul esse qui potul, nisi eum vitae cursum tenuissem ? C., Kep., 1. 6, 
10; how could I have been consul, 1f I had not kept that course of life # 
Antoni gladids potuit contemnere, si sic omnia dixisset, Juv., x. 123 ; he 
might have despised Antony’s swords, if he had thus satd all (that he 
did say). Emend&tiras, sf licuisset, eram, Ov., Z7r., 1. 7,40; I should 
have removed the faults, if I had been free (to do it). Pdns iter paene 
hostibus dedit (paene dedit = dabat = dattirus erat), ni finus vir fuisset, L., 
1. 10,2; the bridge well nigh gave a passage to the enemy, had tt not 
been for one man. 

(0) With the Indic. the Possibility and the rest are stated absolutely; 
when the Subjv. is used the Possibility and the rest are conditioned as 
in any other Unreal sentence. 

Compare quid facere potuissem, nisi tum consul fuissem, with cdnsul esse 
qui potul, nisi eum vitae cursum tenuissem, C., Rep.,1.6,10. Quisifaisset 
melidre fortfing, fortasse austérior et gravior esse potuisset, C., Pis., 29, 71. 

4. In Or&ti8 Obliqua the Protusis is unchanged ; the Apodosis is 
formed by the Periphrastic Pr. and Pf. Inf. (149), for the Active, fata- 
rum (fore) ut, fatfirum fuisse ut for passive and Supineless verbs. 


A. Dicd (dixi), té, af id oréderts, erritfirum esse. 

B. Dicd (dixi), t8, sf id crédidissés, errdtirum fuisse, 

A. Dicd (dix), si id créderés, fore ut déciperéris. 

B. Dicé (dixi), si id crédidissés, futtirum fuisse ut déciperéris. 


A is very rare; A, theoretical. For the long form, B, the simple 
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Perfect Infinitive is found. Examples, see 659,Nn. In B, fnisse is 
omitted occasionally in Jater Latin ; Tac., Ann., 1. 33, efe. 

5. (a) When the Apodosis of an Unreal Conditional is made to de- 
pend on a sentence which requires the Subjv., the Plupf. is turned 
into the Periphrastic Pf. Subjv.; the Impf. form is unchanged. 

Non dubits, quin, sf id or8deré&s, errirés, 

I do not doubt, that, if you believed thal, you would be going wrong. 

Non dubit&bam, quin, sf id crédidiss&s, erritfirus fuertis, 

I did not doubt, that, if you had believed Urat, you would have gone wrong. 

Honestum tale est ut, vel sf igndrirent id hominés, esset laudabile, C7. 
C., Fen., 0. 15, 49; virtue ts a thing to deserve praise, even sf men did 
not know st. Ea rés tantum tumultum do fogam praebuit ut nisi castra 
Ptinioa extr& urbem fuissent, effistira sé omnis pavida multittidd fuerit, L., 
XXvi. 10, 7 ; that matter caused so much tumult and flight (= s0 wild a 
panic), that had not the Puntc camp been outside the city the whole 
frightened multitude would have poured forth. Neo dubium erat quin, 
si tam pauol simul obire omnia possent, terga datfirl hostés fuerint, L., rv. 
38,5; there was no doubt that, tf it had been possible for so small a 
number to manage everything at the same time, the enemy would have 
turned their backs. Dio quidnam factfirus fuerls, sf ed tempore o&msor 
fuiseta ? L., 1x. 33, 7; tell (me) what you would have done, tf you had 
been censor at that time? See C., Prs., 7, 14. 

(0) The Periphrastic Plupf. Subjv. occurs rarely, and then only in 
the Dependent Interrogative. The only examples cited are from Livy. 

Subibat cdgitétis animum, quénam mod5 tolerabilis futfira Etrfiria foisset 
si quid in Samnid adversi événisset, L., x. 45, 8. 

(c) Potul (254, n. 1) commonly becomes potuerim, and ful with the 
Periphrastic passive in -dus becomes fuerim, after all tenses. 

Haud dubium fuit quin, nisi ea mora intervénisset, castra od dis Piinica 
eapi potuerint, L., xxiv. 42,3; there was no doubi that, had not that de- 
lay tnterfered, the Puntc camp could have been taken on that day. Quae 
(rés) su& sponte nefiiria est ut etiams! 18x ndn esset, mignopere vitanda 
fuerit, C., Verr., 1. 42, 108. 

(d) The passive Conditional is sicianged : 

Id ille si repudifisset, dubit&étis quin ef vis esset allita? C., Sest., 20, 
62 ; tf he had rejected that, do you doubt that Jere would have been 
brought (to bear) on him f 

The active form is rarely unchanged (L., 11. 33, 9). In the absence 
of the Periphrastic tense the Inf. with potuerim is often a sufficient 
substitute; see L., xxxil. 28, 6. 


Note.—In Piavtus and TERENCE, absque with the Abi. and esset (foret) is 
found a few times instead of nisi (s1 ndn) with Nom., and esset (fuisset) in the sense 
{fit were not (had not been) for. 

Nam abeque té esset, hodié numquam ad sdlem occisum viverem, PL., 
Men., 1002. (CY. Liv., u. 10, 2 (R. 3, above). 
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INCOMPLETE CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


598. Omission of the Conditional Sign.— Occasionally the 
members of a Conditional sentence are put side by side with- 
out a Conditional sign. 

An ille mihf (851) lfber, cu! mulier imperat ! pdecit, dandum est ; vocat, 
veniendum est ; aicit, abeundum; min&tur, extimdscendum, C., Parad., 5, 2; 
or 18 he free (tell) me, to whom a woman gives orders # she asks, he must 
give ; she calls, he must come ; she turns out (of door), he must go ; she 
threatens, he must be frightened. Unum odgniris, omnis noris, TeER., 
Ph., 265; you know one, you know all. Dediss& huic animd par corpus, 
fécisset quod opt&bat, Piin., Hp.,1. 12,8; had you given him a body 
that was a match for his spirit, he would have ee what he 
destred. ; 


599. Omission of the Verb of the Protasis.—When the 
verb of the Protasis is omitted, either the precise form or the 
general idea of the verb is to be supplied from the Apodosis. 

SI quisquam (= si quisquam fuit), Catd sapiéns fait, Cf.C., Lael:, 2, 9; 
tf any one was wise, Cato was. Edtic téoum omnés tuds; si minus, quam 
plirimts, C., Cat., 1. 5, 10 (592, R.). 


600. Zotal Omission of the Protasis.—1. The Protasis is 
often contained in a participle or involved in the context ; 
for examples see 593, 2 and 3. 

2. The Potential Subjunctive is sometimes mechanically 
explained by the omission of an indefinite Protasis (257, N. 2). 

Nimi6 plfis quam velim [Volscdram] ingenia sunt mdbilia, L., 11. 37, 4; 
the disposittons of the Volscians are (too) much more unstable than I 
should like. Tuam mihf dari vellem dloquentiam, C., V.D., 11. 59, 147; I 


could wish to have your eloquence given me. Tam felix essés quam for- - 
misissima vellem, Ov., Am., 1. 8, 27 (802). (Utinam essés !) 


601. Omission and Involution of the Apodosis.—The 
Apodosis is omitted in Wishes (261), and implied after verbs 
and phrases denoting 7rial (460, 2). It is often involved in 
Ordtis Obliqua, and sometimes consists in the general notion 
of Result, Ascertainment, or the like. 


Si vérum excutids, faciés ndn uxor amitur, JUV., VI. 143; if you were to 
get out the truth (you would find that) zé 13 the face, not the wife, that 
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8 loved. (Iagurtha) tim#bat fram (= né irfscerdtur) sendtis, nf paruisset 
legatis, S., Jug , 25,7; Jugurtha was afraid of the anger of the senate 
(that the senate would get angry) #n case he dvd not (should not have) 
obey(ed) the legates. 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES OF COMPARISON. 


602. The Apodosis is omitted in comparisons with ut ai, 
velut si, dc si, quam si (rare), tamquam si, quasi, or simply 
velut and tamquam, as 7/. 

The verb is to be supplied from the Protasis, as is common 
in correlative sentences. ‘The Mood is the Subjunctive. 

The tenses follow the rule of sequence, rather than the 
ordinary use of the conditional. In English, the translation 
implies the unreality of the comparison. 


Noli tim@re quasi [= quam timeds sf] assem elephantd dé, QuINT., VI. 
3, 59; don’t be afraid, as if you were giving a penny to an elephant. 
Parvi primb ortf sic iacent tamquam [= iaceant af] omnind sine animb sint, 
C., Fin., v. 15, 42; babies, when first born, ite (there), as tf they had no 
mind at all. Hic est obstandum, mflités, velut sf ante Rémina moenia 
pignémus, L., xxi. 41, 15; here (ts where) we must oppose them, soldiers, 
as tf we were fighting before the walls of Rome (velut obstémus, si pf- 
gnémus, as we would oppose them, if we were to fight). MB iuvat, velut 
ipse in parte labdris &o periouli fuerim, ad finem belli Pfinicl! pervénisse, L., 
xxx1.1; I am delighted to have reached the end of the Punte war, as tf 
I had shared tn the totl and danger (of tt). Tantus patrés metus o&pit 
velut si iam ad port&s hostis esset, L., xx1. 16,2; a great fear took hold 
of the senators, astf the enemy were already at their gates. Déléta (est) 
Ausonum géns perinde fo si internecivd belld cert&sset, L., 1x. 25,9; the 
Ausonian race was blotted out, just as tf tt had engaged in an tnterne- 
cine war (war to the knife). 


REMARKS.—1. Occasionally the sequence is violated out of regard to 
the Conditional: 

Massiliénsts in ed hontre saninns apud [Rdminds] esse fo si medium 
umbilioum Graeciae inoolerent, L., xXXVIl. 54, 21; we hear that the people 
- of Marseilles are in as high honor with the Romans as tf they inhahited 
the mtd-navel (= the heart) of Greece, Fius negdtium sic velim suscipiis, 
ut sf esset rés mea, C., Fam., 0. 14,1; [wish you would undertake his 
business just as if +t were my affatr. 

2. The principal clause often contains correlatives, as: ita, safe, 
perinde, proinde, similiter, ndn (haud) secus, eéc. 

Norss.—1. Tamquam and quasi are aleo used in direct comparison with the Indic 
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ative. Here the verbe with both clauses are apt to be the same, in which case the verb 
with quasi or tamquam ie usually omitted in model prose. 

Quasi pdma ex arboribus, criida sI sunt, vix évelluntur, alo vitam adulé- 
scentibus vis aufert, C., Cat.M., x9, 71. j 

2. Quasi is used to soften or apologize for a single word (= ut ita dicam). 

Mors est quaedam quasi migr&tid commfta&tidque vitae, (/.C., Twsc., 1. 12, 
27; death is as it were a shifting of Ufe’s quarters. 

8. As in the ordinary Conditional sentence, so in the Comparative sentence, the Pro- 
tasis may be expressed by a participle : 

Galli lacti ut explorat&é victdrig ad castra ROm&nbrum pergunt, Cy. Cazs., 
B.G., ut. 18,8; the Gauls in their joy, as if (thelr) victory had been fully ascertained, 
proceeded to the camp Of the Romans. Antiochus sécfirus dé bell5 Rémind erat 
tamquam non transitfiris in Asiam Romfnis, L., xxxvi. 41,1; Antiochus was as 
unconcerned about the war with Rome as if the Romans did not intend to cross*over 
tnto Asia Minor. 

4. In CELsUs, QUINTILIAN, JUVENAL, PLiny Min., and especially in Tacrrus 
and SuErontus, we find tamquam used almost like quod (541), to indicate an as- 
sumed reason, in imitation of the similar Greek use of ws with the participle, and 
occasionally where we might have expected the Acc. and Infinitive. 

Pridem invisus tamquam pifis quam civilia agitaret, Tac., Ann., 1. 12,6; 
long misliked as (in Tiberius’ judgment) plotting high treason. Stspectus tamquam 
ipse sufis incenderit aedés, Juv., m.222; suspected of having (as tf he had) set 
his own house on fire. Vulgi opinid est tamquam (comé&tés) mitaétiénem régni 
portendat, Tac. Ann., XIV. 22,1; & ts the popular beltef Uvat a comet portends a 
change in the kingdom. 

Other particles, quasi, sfout, and ut, occur much more rarely and are cited mainly 
from Tacrrvus (qnasi only in the Annals). Compare Sugr., 7it., 5. 

5. Ut af is rare in early Latin, not being found at all in Praurvs. It is found but 
once in Livy, bat frequently in Cicero and later Latin. Velut sf is found first in 
Carsarn. Velut for velut sf is found first in Livy. Ac sf is equivalent to quasi only 
_ in late Latin, 
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ge Concessive Sentences are introduced by : 
. The Conditional particles, etsi, etiamsi, tametsi (tamen- 

ots). 

2. The generic relativa, quamquam. 

3. The compounds, quamvis, eee 

4. The verb licet. 

5. The Final particles, ut (né). 

6. Cum (quom). 

These all answer generally to the notion although. 


NotEe.—Etsl (et + sf), even ¢f; etiamsl, even now if; tametsl, yet even tf; 
quamquam (quam + quam), to what extent scever; quamvis, fo what extent you 
choose ; quantumvis, to what amount you choose ; licet, it ie left free (perhaps in- 
trans. of linqud, J leave). 


604. Etsi, etiamsi, and tametsl, take the Indicative or Sub- 
junctive, according to the general principles which regulate 
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the use of si, 7f. The Indicative is more common, — 
cially with etal. | 

iis Gasila <ilsaaGfat sbeetypec’saliclls~eet Maoata:zesvaan 1b caceeey Se. 
lectfir& possis accédere, C., Fam., v1. 4,1; although tt ts always dificult — 
to tell about the future, nevertheless you can sometimes come near st by 
guessing. [Hamilcar] ets! flagribat belland! cupidit&te, tamen pic! servi- 
undum put&vit, Nep., xx1.1,8; although Hamilear was on fire with the 
desire of war, nevertheless he thought that he ought to subserve (to work 
Jor) peace. Inops ille etiamsl referre gritiam nin potest, habére certs 
potest, C., Off., 11. 20, 69; the needy man (spoken of), tf he cannot return 
a favor, can at least feel st. M68 vera prd gratis loqul, etel meum inge- 
nium nodn monéret, necessitas odgit, L., 111. 68,9; even +f my disposition 
did not bid me, necessity compels me to speak what ts true instead of 
what is palatable. 

REMARKS.—1. 8! itself is often concessive (591, 2), and the addition 
of et, etiam, and tamen serves merely to fix the idea. 

2. Etiams! is used oftener with the Subjv. than with the Indic., 
and seems to be found only in conditional sentences. On the other 
hand, etaI is also used like quamquam (605, R. 2),.in the sense ‘‘ and 
yet;” virtitem sf finam dmiserls—ets! dmitti non potest virtfis, C., 
Tusc., 11. 14,32; so too, but rarely, tametsl. Etsl is a favorite word 
with Cicero, but does not occur in QuiNTILIAN nor in Sauuust, the lat- 
ter of whom prefers tamets!. Tamets! is not found in the Augustan 
poets nor in Tacitus, and belongs especially to familiar speech. 

3. Tamen is often correlative even with tamets!. 


605. Quamquam, ¢o what extent soever, falls under the head 
of generic relatives (254, R. 4), and, in the best authors, is 
construed with the Indicative. 

Medici quamquam intellegunt saepe, tamen numquam aegris dicunt, illd 
morbd eds esse moritfirds, C., Div., 11. 25, 54;° although phystctans often 
Jenow, nevertheless they never tell their patrents that they will die of 
that (particular) disease. 

Remwarks.—1. The Potential Subjv. (257, n. 8) is sometimes found 
with quamquam: Quamquam exercitum qui in Volscis erat mfllet, nihil 
recis&vit, L., vi. 9,6; although he mtghi well have preferred the army 
which was in the Volscian country, nevertheless he made no objection. 

So especially with the Ideal Second Person. 

2. Quamquam is often used like etsi, but more frequently, at the 
beginning of sentences, in the same way as the English, and yet, 
although, however, in order to limit the whole preceding sentence. 

3. The Indic., with etsf! and quamquam, is, of course, liable to attrac- 
tion into the Subjv. in Or&tid Obliqua (508). 
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Nors.—The Sabjv. with quamquam (not due to attraction) is first cited from CicxR0 
(perhaps Tusc., v. 30, 8), NEPos (XXv. 13, 6), after which, following the development 
in all generic sentences in Latin, it becomes more and more common ; thus, in post- 
Augustan Latin, JUVENaL uses {t exclusively, and PLrxy Min. and Tacitus regularly. 


606. Quamvis follows the analogy of volé, J will, with 
which it is compounded, and takes the Subjunctive (usually 
the principal tenses). 

Quantumvis and quamlibet (as conjunctions) belong to 
poetry and silver prose. 


Quamvis sint sub aqui, sub aqu& maledicere temptant, Ov., ¥., v1. 376; 
although they be under the water, under the water they try to revile. 
Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tfi candidus essés, V., Hc., 11. 16; although he 
was black, although you were fair. [Vitia mentis}, quamvis exigua sint, 
in miius excédunt, Sen., L.., 85,12; mental atlments (= pasatons), 
no matler how slight they be, go on tnereasing. Quamvis sis molestus 
numguam té esse odnfitsbor malum, C., 7usc., 0. 25, 61; although you be 
troublesome, I shall never confess thai you are evil. 


Norgs.—1. The Indic. with quamvis is cited in prose first from C., Rad. Poet., 2, 
4; Nzgp., 1.2,3 (except in fragments of Varro and VarTinivs) ; in poetry it appears 


- first in Lucretius. Then it grows, ao that in the post-Augustan period it is osed just 


like quamquam with the Indic., thongh the Subjv. is also common : 

Quamvis ingenid ndn valet, arte valet, Ov., Am.,1. 15, 14; although he does not 
tell by genius, he does tell by art. 

2. The verb of quamvis is sometimes inflected : Quam volet Epicfirus ioo8tur, 
tamen numquam mé movébit, C., V.D., a. 17, 46. 


607. Licet retains its verbal nature, and, according to the 
Sequence of Tenses, takes only the Present and Perfect ae 
junctive : 

Licet irrideat sf qui vult, C., Parad., 1. 1, 8; let any one laugh who will. 
Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis, Juv., v1. 209; though she her- 
self 18 aglow, she rejoices in the tortures of her lover. Sim licet extrémum, 
sicut sum, missus in orbem, Ov., 7'r., Iv. 9,9; although I be sent, as I 
have been, to the end of the world. 


Noregs.—1. Exceptions are extremely rare: JUV., XIII. 56. 

2. Quamvis is sometimes combined with licet, as : aaa licet insectémur 
istde—metud né sdli philosophi sint, C., Tusc., rv. 24, 53. 

3. Occasionally licet is intiected ; e.g.,H., Epod., 15,19; &.,1. 1, 58. From the 
time of APULE1Us licet is construcd with the Indicative. 


608. Ut and né are also used concessively for the sake of 
argument ; this is common in C1cERO, who often attaches to 
it siné; the basis of this is the Imperative Subjunctive. 


‘Ut désint virés, tamen est laudanda voluntés, Ov., Punt, 111. 4, 78; 


» 
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granted that strength be lacking, nevertheless you must pratse (my) 
good will, Wé sit sammam malum dolor, malum certé est, C., Tusc., 11. 
5, 14; granted that patn be not the chief evil, an evil tt certatnly ts. 

RemaRxs.—rz. Ut nOn can be used on the principle of the Specific 
Negative : Hic diés filtimus est; ut ndn sit, prope ab filtimd est, Szv., 
E.M., 15,12; this is your last day ; granted that st be not, tt ts near the 
2. Examples with past tenses are rare: C., Mvl., 17, 46; L., Xxxviit. 
46, 8, ete. 

3. On ita—ut, see 262 ; on ut—ita, see 482, 4. 


609. Concessive Sentence represented by a Participle or 
Predicative Attribute.-—The Concessive sentence may be 
represented by a Participle or Predicative Attribute. 


[Risus] interdum ita repente @rumpit, ut eum cuplentés ten#re nequef- 
mus, Cf. C., Or., 11. 58, 285; laughter between whrles (occasionally) breaks 
out so suddenly that we cannot keep +t down, although we desire to do 
so. Multdrum té ooulf et auras nin sentientem ciistddient, C., Cat., 1. 2, 6; 
(of) many (the) eyes and ears will keep guard over you, though you per- 
cetve tt not (WITHOUT your perceiving tf). Quis Aristidem nin mortuum 
diligit ? C., Fin., v. 22,62; who does not love Aristides, (though) dead # 

Norss.—1. Quamquam, quamvis, and etsI are often combined with the parti- 
ciple. This, however, is rare in classical Latin, but becomes more common later. 

(Caesar), quamquam obsidiine Massiliae retardante, brevi tamen omnia 
subégit, Surr., ful., 34. . 

2. With adjectives and adverbs this fs much more common, so especially with 
quamvis, which is used with a positive as a circumlocution for the superlative. With 
the superlative quamvis ls rare. 

Ets! non iniquum, certé triste sen&tfis cOnsultum, L., xxv. 6,2. Cum omnia 
per populum geruntur, quamvis ifistum atque moderitum tamen ipsa aequa- 
bilit&s est iniqua, C., Rep., 1. 27, 48. 


RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


610, The Latin language uses the relative construction far 
more than the English: so in the beginning of sentences, 
and in combination with Conjunctions and other Relatives. 


Remarxs.—1. The awkwardness, or impossibility, of @ literal trans- 
lation may generally be relieved by the substitution of a demonstra- 
tive with an appropriate conjunction, or the employment of an abstract 
noun : 

Quae cum ita sint, now since these things are sv (Ciceronian formula). 

Puttira modo exspectant ; quae quia certa esse nin possunt, cdnficiuntur 
et angdre et metti, C., Fin., 1. 18, 60; they only look forward to the 
Suture ; and because that cannot be certain, they wear themselves out 
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with distress and fear. ([Epicfirus] nin satis polftus iis artibus quis qui 
tenent, éruditi appellantur, C., Fin., 1.7, 26; Epicurus is not sufficiently 
polished by those accomplishments, from the possession of which people 
are called cultivated. 

2. Notice especially quod in combination with sf and its compounds 
ubi, quia, quoniam, ut (poetic and post-class.), utinam, né, utinam né, qui 
(rare), in which quod medns and as for that, and is sometimes trans- 
lated by and, but, therefore, whereas, sometimes not at all. 

Quod nf fuissem incdgitans ita eum exspectirem ut pé&r fait, Ter., Ph., 
155 ; whereas, had I not been heedless, 1 should be awaiting him in 
proper mood. 


Norgs.—1. The use of the Relative to connect two independent clauses instead of a 
demonstrative, is very rare in PLaurus, more common in TERENCE, but fully devel- 
oped only in the classical period. 

2. The Relative is the fertile source of many of the introductory particles of the com- 
pound sentence (quom, quia, quoniam, compounds of quam, ut, ubi, eéc.), and is 
therefore treated last on account of the multiplicity of its uses. 


611. Relative sentences are introduced by the Relative 
pronouns in all their forms: adjective, substantive, and 
adverbial. (See Tables 109 foll.) 


” Remargs.—1. The Relative adverbs of Place, and their correlatives, 
may be used instead of a preposition with a Relative. Unde, whence, is 
. frequently used of persons, but the others rarely ; occasional examples 
are cited for ubi and qué, the others less frequently : ibi = in 08, etc.; 
ubi = in qud, efc.; inde = ex ed, efc.; unde = ex qu, efc.; oe} = in eum, 
etc.; qud = in quen, ete. 

Potest fier! ut is, unde t& audisse dicis, iritus dixerit, C., Or., 11. 70, 285; 
tt may be that he, from whom you say you heard (it), sasd it tn anger. 
Qud (= quibus) lubeat nflbant, dum dds né fiat comes, PL., Aul., 4g1 (578). 

2. The Relative is not to be confounded with the Dependent Inter- 
rogative sentence (469, R. 2). 

Quae probat populus ego nescid, SEN., H.., 29, 10; the things that the 
people approves, I do not know (quid probet, what tt ts the people ap- 
proves). Et quid ego té velim, et tfi quod quaeris, sciés, Ter., And., 536; 
you shall know both what (it 18) I want of you, and what (the thing 
which) you are asking (= the answer to your question). 


612. Position of Relatives.—The Relative and Relative 
forms are put at the beginning of sentences and clauses. 
The preposition, however, generally, though not invariably, - 
. precedes its Relative (413). | 


613. Antecedent.—The word to which the Relative referg 
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is called the Antecedent, because it precedes in thought even 
when it does not in expression. - 


RemakK.—The close connection between Relative and Antecedent 
is shown by the frequent use of one preposition in common (414, rR. 1). 


CONCORD. 


614. The Relative agrees with its Antecedent in Gender, 
Number, and Person. 


Is minimd eget mort&lis, qu! minimum cupit, Sveus, 286 (Fr.) (808). 
Uxzor oontenta est quae bona est find vird, PL., Merc., 812 ; a wife who ts 
good +8 contented with one husband. Malum est odnsilium quod mfit&ri 
non potest, Syrus, 362 (Fr.); bad ts the plan that cannot (let tiself) be 
changed. Hobe illis n&rrd qui mS non intellegunt, PHaEpR., 3, 128; J tell 
this tale for those who understand me not. Ego qui té cdnfirmd, ipse m3 
non possum, C., F'am., xiv. 4,5; I who reassure you, cannot reassure 
myself. 


Remarks.—1. The Relative agrees with the Person of the true Ante- 
cedent, even when a predicate intervenes ; exceptions are very rare : 

TU es is, qui (m8) summis laudibus ad caelum extulisti, C., Fam., xv. 4, 
11; you are he that has(t) praised me to the skies. 

The Latin rule is the English exception: Acts, xxi. 88; Luke, xvi. 15. 

2. When the Relative refers to a sentence, id quod, that which, is 
commonly used (parenthetically). So also quae rés, or simple quod, and, 
if reference is made toa single substantive, is quf or some similar form. 

@{ & vObdis id quod non spérd déserar, tamen animd nin d@ficiam, C., 
Rose. Am., 4,10; tf I should be deserted by you (which I do not expect), 
nevertheless I should not become faint-hearted. Weo audiendus [Theo- 
phrasti] auditor, Stratd, is qui physicus appell&tur, C., V.D., 1. 13, 85. 

3. The gender and number of the Relative may be determined : 

(a) By the sense, and not by the form; that is, a collective noun may 
be followed by a Plural Relative, a neuter numeral by a masculine Rela- 
tive, a possessive pronoun by a Relative in the person indicated by the 
possessive, efc. 

Caesa sunt ad sex milia qui Pydnam perfiigerant, L., xLiv. 42,7; there 
were slain up to siz thousand who had fled to Pydna. Equititum omnem 
praemittit, qui videant, Cags., B.G., 1.15; he sent all the cavalry ahead, 
who should see (that they might see, to see). 

(6) By the predicate or the apposition, and not by the antecedent; 
so especially when the Relative is combined with the copula or with a 
copulative verb. | 

Th&bae, quod Boedtiae caput est, L., xLit. 44, 8; Thebes, which 18 the 
capital of Boeotia. Fitimen Scaldis, quod influit in Mosam, Caes., B.G., 
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VI. 33, 8; the river Scheldt, which empties into the Maas. Itsta gloria, 
qui est friictus virtiitis, C., Pis., 24, 57 ; real glory, which ts the frust 
of virtue. 

Exceptions are not unfrequent, especially when the predicative sub- 
stantive in the Relative clause is a foreign word or a proper name. 

Stellae quis Graec! comét&s vocant, C., V.D., 11. 5, 14; the stars which 
the Greeks call comets. Est genus quoddam hominum quod Heldtae vook- 
tur, Nep., iv. 3,6; there ts a certain class of men called Helots. 

4. The pronominal apposition may be taken up into the Relative and 
disappear : 

Téstirum suffrigiis quod nr ostracismum vocant, NEP., v. 3, 1; dy pot- 
sherd votes—(a thing) which they call ‘‘ ostractam.” 

5. When the Relative refers to the combined antecedents of different 
gender, the strongest gender is preferred, according to 282 : 

Grandés n&ti mitrés et parvi liberi, quérum utrumgue actis miseri- 
cordiam vestram requirit, C., Verr., v.49, 129; aged matrons and infant 
children, whose age on either hand demands your compassion. Otium 
atque divitiae, quae prima mortdlés putant, S., C., 36,4; letsure and 
money, which mortals reckon as the prime things. . 

Or, the nearest gender may be preferred : 

Eao friigés atque frictfis quis terra gignit, C., V.D., 1. 14,87; those 
frusis of field and tree which earth bears. 

6. Combined Persons follow the rule, 287. 


Nors.—A noteworthy peculiarity is found in early Latin, where a generic Relative 
sentence with qui is made the subject of an abstract substantive with egt, and repre- 
sented by a demonstrative in agreement with that substantive. 

Istaeo virtfis est, quandd fisust, qui malum fert fortiter, Pr., Asin., 323; 
that’s manhood who (if one) bears evil bravely, when there's need. 

The parallel Greek construction suggests Greek influence, 


615. Repetition of the Antecedent.—The Antecedent of 
the Relative is not seldom repeated in the Relative clause, 
with the Relative as its attributive. 


(Caesar) intelléxit diem Inst&re, qud dis frimentum militibus métiri oporté- 
ret, Cazs., B.G.,1.16,5; Caesar saw that the day was at hand, on 
which day vt behooved to measure corn (corn was to be measured out) 
to the soldiers. 


Nors.—This usage belongs to the formal style of government and law. Cazsar is 
very fond of it, especially with the word dids, It is occasional in PLautrus and Tzr- 
ENCE, and not uncommon in CrcERo ; but after Cicero it fades out, being found but 
rarely in Livy, and only here and there later. 


616. Incorporation of the Antecedent.—1. The Antece- 
dent substantive is often incorporated into the Relative 
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clause; sometimes there is a demonstrative antecedent, 
sometimes not. 

In quem primum &gressi sunt looum Trdia vocktur, L., 1.1,38; the first 
place they landed at was called Troy. Quam quisque nérit artem, in hic 
8 exerceat, (C.J, Tusc., 1. 18, 41; what trade each man ts master of, (in) 
that let him practtse (himself ), that let him ply. 

Norgs.—x. Incorporation, while mnch lees frequent than Repetition, is still not 
unfrequently met with in Livy; after Livy it decays. No examples are cited from 
SaLLust with a demonstrative antecedent, and but one from Cazsar. No example 
ie cited from CazsaR without a demonstrative antecedent. 

2. Instead of a principal clause, followed by a consecutive clause, the structure is 
sometimes reversed. What would have been the dependent clanse becomes the prin- 
cipal clause, and an incorporated explanatory Relative takes the place of the demon- 
strative. This is confined to certain substantives, and is found a number of times in 
Ciczro, bat rarely elaewhere (Sa.t., Hor., Livy, Ovin, Szn., Tac., Puory Min.). 

- Quk enim prfidenti£ es, nihil t8 fugiet (= eK prfidenti£ es, ut nihil ts 
eae 13,1. Velis tantummodo; quae tus virttis (est), exptig 
I. 

2. An appositional substantive, from which a Relative 
clause depends, is regularly incorporated into the Relative 
clause. . 

[Am&nus} Syriam & CiliciZ dividit, qui mons erat hostium plénuzs, C., 
Att., v. 20,8; Syria ts divided from Cilicta ea Amanus, a iaountatn 
which was full of enemies. 

Nors.—This usage is foand first in C1cero, The normal English position is found 
first in Lrvy, bat it becomes more common in later Latin. 

Be rece toi cflius providentiam in r8 pibliok ante experta civitis erat, 
Tv. 46, 10. 

3. Adjectives, especially superlatives, are sometimes trans- 
ferred from the substantive in the principal clause and made 
to agree with the Relative in the Relative clause. 


[Themistoclés] d8 servis suis quem habuit fidslissimum ad régem misit, 
Nep., 11. 4,8; Zhemistocles sent the most fatthful slave he had to the 
king. Wemini créd5, qui larg’ blandust dives pauperi, Pi., Aul., 196; I 
trust no rich man who is lavishly kind to a poor man. 


617. Attraction of the Relative.—The Accusative of the 
Relative is occasionally attracted into the Ablative of the 
antecedent, rarely into any other case. 

Héo oSnfirm&mus illd angurid quo diximus, C., Adé., x. 8, 7; we conjirm 
this by the augury which we mentsoned. ' 


Norgs.—1. This attraction takes place chiefly when the verb of the Relative clause 
must be supplied from the principal sentence ; that ia, with auxiliary verbs like velle, 
solére, iub@re; and after verbe of Saying and the like. 
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It is rare in early Latin. but common from CicERo on. 

Quibus poterat sauciis ductis ssoum ad urbem pergit, L., 1v. 39,9; iain 
taken with him all the wounded he could, he proceeded to the city. 

2. Inverted Attraction.—So-called Inverted Attraction is found only in poetry, and 
then usually in the Acc., which may be considered as an object of thought or feeling. 

This Acc. stands usually for a Nom., sometimes, but only in Comedy, for the’ 
Gen. Dat. or Abl. A strange usage is the Nom. where the Acc. would be expected. 
Thie may be nOmin&tivus pendéns, a form of anacoluthon (697), and is found only 
in early Latin. 

Urbem quam statud, vestra est, V., 4.,1. 573; (as for) the clty which Iam rear 
ing, (It) is yours. Istum quem quaeris, ego sum, PL., Curc., 419 ; (as for) that man 
whom you are looking for, Iam he. qui mandfvit eum exturbdst! ex 
aedibus ? Pr., 7rin., 137. (‘‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.”’) 


618. Correlative Use of the Relative.—The usual Correl- 
ative of qui is is, more rarely hie, ille, 

Is minimd eget mortélis, qui minimum cupit, Syrus, 286 (Fr.) (808). 
Hio sapiéns, de qud loquor, C., Ac., 11. 33, 105 (805, 3). Ila diés veniet, 
mea qué ligubria pinam, Ov., 7?., Iv. 2, 78 (807, 4). 


619. Absorption of the Correlative.—The Correlative, is, 
is Often absorbed, especially when it would stand in the same 
case as the Relative. This is a kind of Incorporation. 

' Postume, nin bene olet, qui bene semper olet, Marr., 11. 12,4; Postu- 
mus, (he) smells not sweet, who always smells sweet. Quem arma non 
frégerant vitia vicérunt, CuRT., VI. 2,1; (Atm) whomarmshad not crushed . 
did vices overcome. Quem df diligunt aduléso8ns moritur, PL., B., 816; 
(he) whom the gods love dies young. Xerx&s praemium prdposuit qui [= ef 
qui] invénisset novam voluptatem, C., Zusc., v. 7, 20; Xerzes offered a 
reward to him who should tnvent a new pleasure. Miseranda vita qui 
(= edrum quf] s8 metul quam améri mélunt, NEP., x. 9,5; pitiable is the 
life of those who would prefer being feared to being loved. Discite 
sinkri per quem {= per eum, per quem] didicistis amare, Ov., Rem.Am., 
43 (401). 

Difficult and rare are cases like : 
Nunc reded ad quae (for ad ea quae) mihf mand&s, C., Aiz., v. 11,6. 


620. Position of the Correlative clause.—The Relative 
clause naturally follows its Correlative, but it often precedes ; 
incorporation also is common. 


Male sé rés habet cum quod virtfite effic!l d&dbet id temptatur pecfinié, C., 
Off., 11. 6, 22; st 28 a bad state of affairs when what ought to be accom- 
plished by worth, 1s attempted by money. Quod vid&se accidere pueris hde 
ndbis quoque miiusculis pueris évenit, Sen., L.M., 24,13; what you see 
befall children (this) happens to us also, chtldren of a larger growth. 
Quam quisque norit artem, in hic 88 exerceat, (C.], Tuse., 1. 18, 41 (616, 1). 
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The Correlative absorbed : 
~ Quod n&n dedit fortfina, nin aripit, Sen., H.., 59,18; what fortune 
has not given (does not give), she does not take away. Per quis nde 
petitis saepe fugitis opis, Ov., A.A., III. 132; the means you take to win 
18 often scare us off. 


621. Indefinite Antecedent.—The Indefinite Antecedent i is 
generally omitted. 

Elige cul dios: tf mihi ails, plaots, Ov., A.A., I. 42; choose some one 
to whom you may say: You alone please me. 

Remarx.—Such sentences are sometimes hardly to be distinguished 
from the Interrogative: [Contn] ndn quaesivit ubiipse titd viveret, NeEp., 
IX. 2,1; Conon did not seek a place to live in safety himself, might be 
either Relative or Deliberative (265). | 


TENSES IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


622. Future and Future Perfect.—The Future and 
Future Perfect are used with greater exactness than in cur- 
rent English (242, 244). 

Sit lfber, dominus qui volet esse meus, MART., 11. 32, 8; he must be free 
who wishes (shall wish) to be my master. Qui prior strinxerit ferram, 
Sius victdria erit, Liv. (244, R. 2). 


623. Iterative Action.—Relative sentences follow the laws 
laid down for Iterative action (566, 567). 

I. Contemporaneous action : 

Ore trahit quodoumque potest, atque addit acervd, H., S., 1. 1, 84; drags 
with tts mouth whatever st can, and adds to the treasure (heap). Qué- 


camque inc&d&bat Xgmen, lég&t! oocurrSbant, L., xxxIv. 16, 6; in whatever 
direction the column advanced, ambassadors came to meet them. 


II. Prior action : | 

{Terra} numquam sine fistird reddit, quod acc8pit, C., Caf. U., 15, 51; the 
earth never returns without interest what it has received (receives). Quod 
non dedit forttina, nin éripit, Sen., #.2., 59, 18 (620). NGn o8nat quotiéns 
némo vocivit sum, Marrt., v.47, 2; he does not dine as often as (when) 
no one has invited (invites) him. Haer8bant in memori£ quaecumque 
audierat et viderat [Themistoclés], C., Ac., 11. 1,2 (567). Sequentur ts 
quécumque pervéneris vitia, Sen., H.M., 28,1; vices will follow you 
whithersoever you go. Qui timére désierint, ddisse incipient, Tac., Agr., 
32 (567). 


RemarRKx.—On the Subjv. in Iterative Sentences, see 567, Nn. 
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MOODS IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


624. The Relative clause, as such—that is, as the represen- 
tative of an adjective—takes the Indicative mood. 

Uxor quae bona est, PL., Merc., 812; @ wife who ts good (a good wife). 

RemaRK.—The Relative in this use often serves as a circumlocution . 
for a substantive, with this difference : that the substantive expresses 
& permanent relation ; the Relative clause, a transient relation : if qui 
‘docent = those who teach = the teachers (inasmuch as they are exercis- 
ing the functions). On the Relative with Subjv. after an adj. clause, 
see 438, R. 


625. Indefinite and Generic Relatives.—1. Quicumque, 
quisquis, and the like, being essentially Iterative Relatives, 
take the Indicative according to the principles of Iterative 
action (254, R. 4). So also simple Relatives when similarly 


used. 
Qu&cumque inodd&bat dgmen, lég&ti ocourr8bant, Liv., xxxiv. 16, 6 (623). 


RemakK.—According to 567, N., the Subjv. is used: 

(x) In Gratid Obliqua (Total or Partial) : 

M&rti Gall! quae belld odperint (Pf. Subjv.) dévovent (= s8 datiris 
vovent), Cf. Cazs., B.G., v1. 17, 8; the Gauls devote ( promise to give) to 
Mars whatever they (shall) take in war (6, B., Quae céperfmus, dabimus), 

(2) By Attraction of Mood (Complementary Clauses): 

Quis eum diligat quem metuat? C., Lael., 15, 58 (629). 

(3) In the Ideal Second Person: 

Bonus ségnior fit ubi neglegis, S., Jug., 31, 28 (566). 

(4) By the spread of the Subjv. in post-classical Latin: 

Qui finum éius ordinis offendisset omnés adversie habébat, L., xxxII1 
46, 1 (587). 

2. Qui = si quis, 1f any, has the Indicative when the Con- — 
dition is Logical. | 

[Terra] numquam sine fsfiré reddit, quod acco8pit, C., Cat. ¥., 15, 51 
(623). (SI quid accBpit.) Qui mori didicit, servire dédidicit, Szn., #.¢., 
26, 10 (423). — : 

RemMark.— When the Condition is Ideal, the Subjv. is necessary (596). 
In post-classical Latin the Subjv. is the rule with all conditionals. 


626. Lxplanatory Relative.—Qui, with the Indicative 
(= is enim, for he), often approaches quod, 77 that. 
Habed senectfitl mignam gra&tiam, quae mihi serminis aviditdtem 
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auzit, C., Cat. M., 14,46; Iam very thankful to old age, which (for it, 
in that it) has increased me (= in me) the appetsie for talk. 


Remark. —Qui with the Subjv. gives a ground, = cum is (586); qui 
with the Indic., a fact ; and i in many passages the causal sense seems to 
be inevitable: 

Ins&nit hic quidem, qui ipse male dicit sibi, PL., Men., 309; cracked ts 
this man, who calls (= for calling) down curses on himself. Exriverim 
fortasse qui m8 aliquid putavi, PLin., Zp., t. 23,2; J may have erred tn 
thinking myself lo be something. 

Norgs.—1. This causal sense is heightened by ut, utpote, as; quippe, namely. 
Ut qui is rare in early Latin, Cazsan, and CicERo, and is not found at all in TznENcs 
and Sauttusr. Livy, however, is fond of it. The mood ie everywhere the Sabjunc- 
tive. Utpote is found only bere and there in Latin, and not st all in TsRence, 
Cazsan, Lrvy; but once in PLautrus. The mood is the Subjv. until late Latin. 
Quippe qui is the moet common of the three, but does not occur in Cazsaz. In eurly 


Latin the mood is the Indic. (except Pr., Pers., 699); aleo in SaLLust. CICERO uses 
the Subjv.; Lrvy uses both moods; later the Subjv. is the rule until the time of 


APULEIUS. 
2 re ee ee ee ee and in 


general develops on the same line that cum follows. 


627. The Subjunctive is employed in Relative clauses 
when it would be used in a simple sentence. 

PorenTIAL: Habed quae velim, C., F'in.,1. 8, 28; I have what I should 
like. 

OpraTIVE: Quod faustum sit, régem crefte, L.,1.17,10; blessing be 
on your chotce, make ye a king. 


- ‘Remargs.—t. Especially to be noted is the Subjv. in restrictive 
phrases. Here the Relative often takes quidem, sometimes modo, 

The early Latin shows only quod sciam (as if dum aliquid sciam), #0 far as J 
may be permitted to know anything about (= quantum scid, cs far as I know, for 
G2 I know), which is used throughoat the language, and quod quidem veniat in 
mentem (Pt., Zp., 638). CicuRro, however, shows a great variety. Quantum sciam 
ie found first in QUINTILIAN. 

Omnium OSritdrum quie quidem cdgniverim acfitissimum ifidiod Sert5- 
rium, C., Br., 48, 180 ; of ail orators, so far as I know them, I consider Sertorius the 
moet acute. NMfllum ornftum qui modo non obscfiret subtrahendum puti, 
QUINT., V. 14,88; J think no ornament is to be withdrawn, provided that i do not 
cause obecurily. 

2. Restrictions involving esse, posse, attinet, are regularly in the 
Indicative. Cicero and Cagsar, however, show a very few cases of 
the Subjv., especially with possis. 

Proddidisti et t8 et illam, quod quidem in té fuit, Ter., Ad., 692; you 
have betrayed both her and yourself, so far as in you lay. Ego quod ad 
m8 attinet, ifidicés, vici, C., Verr., II. 1. 8,21; J, judges, so far as per- 
tains to me, have cunquered. 

16 
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628. The Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses which 
form a part of the utterance or the view of another than the 
narrator, or of the narrator himself when indirectly quoted 
(539, R.). So especially in Oratis Obliqua and Final Sen- 


tences. 


Récté Graeci praccipiunt, nin temptanda quae effic! non possint, QuINT., 
Iv. 5,17; reght are the Greeks tn teaching that those things are not to 
be attempted which cannot be accomplished. Apud Hypanim fiuvium 
Aristotelés ait, bdstiolis quisdam nasci quae finum diem vivant, C., Tusc., 
L 39, 94 (650). Virttis facit ut eds diligimus in quibus ipea inesse videdtur, 
C., Of.,1.17, 56; virtue makes us love those in whom she seems to 
reside. Pdstuldtur ab hominibus ut ab ils sé abstineant miximé vitils, in 
quibus alterum reprehenderint, C., Verr., 111. 2,4; tt 1s demanded of men 
that they refrain from those faults most of all as to which they have 
blamed another. Sen&tus cénsuit uti quicumque Galliam prdvinciam 
obtinéret, Haeduds défenderet, Caus., B.G.,1. 35; the senate decreed that 
whoever obtained Gaul as hts province should defend the Haedut. 
Paectus omnés libris quée fraéter suus reliquisset mihi dinavit, C., Adt., 1. 
1, 12; (this is Paetus’ statement; otherwise: qués friter Sius (521) relf- 
quit ; compare C., Aét., 1.20, 7). XKerx&s praemium prodposuit qui [= ef 
qui] invénisset novam voluptatem, C., Tusc., v. 7, 20 (619). 


Remark.—Even in Oritid Obliqua the Indic. is retained : 

(a) In explanations of the narrator : 

Nantiaitur Afrinid mignds commestis qui iter habSbant ad Caesarem ad 
fifimen cdnstitisse, Cazs., B.C., 1.51, 1; sf 18 (was) announced to Afra- 
mus that large supplies of provisions (which were on their way to 
Caesar) had halted at the river. 

In the historians this sometimes occurs where the Relative clause is 
an integral part of the sentence, especially in the Impf. and Pluperfect; 
partly for clearness, partly for liveliness. For shifting Indic. and 
Subjv., see L., xXvI. 1. 

(5) In mere circumlocutions: 

Quis neget haec omnia quae vidémus detrum potestite administr&ri? 
Cf.C., Cat., m1. 9,21; who would deny that this whole vistble world +s 
managed by the power of the gods # Prdvidendum est n& quae dfountur 
ab ed qui dicit dissentiant, QuINT., 111. 8,48; we must see to tt that i 


speech be not out of keeping with the apeaker. 


629. Relative sentences which depend on Infinitives and 
Subjunctives, and form an integral part of the thought, are 
put in the Subjunctive (Attraction of Mood). 


Pigri est ingenil contentum esse ils quae sint ab alils inventa, QuINT., x. 
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2,4; st ¢8 the mark of a slow genius to be content with what has been found 
out by others. Quis aut cum diligat quem metuat aut eum & qud s8 metul 
putet? C., Lael., 15,58; who could love a man whom he fears, or by 
whom he deems himself feared # Nam quod emis possis iftre-vookre tuum, 
Makr., 11. 20,2; for what you buy you may rightly call your own. Ab 
alid exspectés alter! quod fecerls, Syrus, 2(Fr.) (319). In virtfite sunt mult! 
asoinstis, ut is glirif m&iximé excellat, qui virtfite plfirimum praestet, C., 
Planc., 25, 60 (552). SI sdl0e 3s dicerés miserds quibus moriendum esset, 
néminem edrum qu! viverent exciper&s; moriendum est enim omnibus, C., 
Tuse.,1.5,9; tf you called only those wretched who had (have) to die, 
you would except none who lived (lave) ; for all have to dite. 

RemakK.—The Indic. is used : 

(a) In mere circumlocutions ; so, often in Consecutive Sentences : 

Necesse est facere sfimptum qui quaerit lucrum, PL., As., 238 (535). 
Efficitur ab dratore, ut if qui audiunt ita adficiantur ut dritor velit; Cf. C., 
Br., 49, 185; st 8 brought about by the orator that those who hear him 
(= his auditors) are affected as he wishes (them to be). 

» Of individual facts : 

Et quod vidés perisse perditum dicks, CaT., VIII. 2; rere see 
(definite thing, definite person) ¢s lost for aye, for aye deem lost. (Quod 
videis, anybody, anything.) 

630. Relative Sentences of Design.—Optative Relative sen- 
tences are put in the Subjunctive of Design, when qui = ut is, 

Sant multi qui Gripiunt aliis quod aliis largiantur, C., Off., 1. 14, 48; 
many are they who snatch from some to lavish on others. [Senex] serit 
arborés, quae alter! saecld présint, Carcitius (C., Zuse., 1. 14, 31) (545). 
Semper habs Pyladén aliquem qui cfiret Orestem, Ov., Rem.Am., 589 (545). 
[Magnésiam Themistocl! Artaxerxés] urbem donfrat, quae ef p&nem 
praebéret, NEP., 11. 10, 8 (545). . 

Nores.—1. The basis of this construction is the characteristic Subjv., and the con- 
ception seems Potential rather than Optative ; bat in many cases the characteristic force 


is no longer felt. 

2. After mittere there are a few cases where the Impf. Indic. is used with much the 
game force as the Impf. Subjv., but the purpose is merely inferential from the contina- 
ance in the tenee. 

Inmittébantur ill! canés, qui invéetigibant omnia, C., Verr., rv. s1, 47. 

3. By attraction similar to that with quod (541, x. 3) and quom (585, N. 3), the Rela- 
tive is sometimes found with an Inf. and diceret, where the Subjv. of the verb in the 
Inf., or the Indic. with a parenthetical ut dixit,.is to be expected. 

Litteras quis m8 sibf misisse diceret (= misisset, or miserat, ut dixit) reci- 
tivit, C., PR., 1m. 4,7. 


631. Relative Sentences of Tendency.—Potential Relative 
sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency, when 
qui = ut is, 
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The notion is generally that of Character and Adaptation, and .we 
distinguish three varieties : 


1. With a definite antecedent, when the character is 
emphasized ; regularly after idéneus, suitadle ; aptus, fit ; 
dignus, worthy ; indignus, unworthy ; after is, talis, éiusmodi, 
tam, tantus, and the like; after finus and sélus. 


Est innocentia adfectid talis anim!, quae noceat némini, C., 7'usc., m1. 8, 
16 ; harmlessness (innocence) ts that state of mind that does harm to no 
one (18 innocuous to any one). Tle ego sim cflius laniet furidea capillis, 
Ov., A.A., 0.451; may I be the man whose hatr she tears in her seasons 
of frenzy. SDdlus es, C. Caesar, cfius in victdri&é ceciderit nam, C., Der., 
12, 84; thou art the only one, Caesar, in whose victory no one has fallen. 
Quem mea CalliopS lacserit finus egd, Ov., 7r., m. 568; J am the only 
one that my Calliope (= my Muse) has hurt. (Aocad&émic!) mentem sdlam 
ofns8bant iddneam cul ocr&derétur, C., Ac.,1.8, 80; the Academics held 
that the mind alone was fit to be belseved (trustworthy). 

ReEMARKS.—1, Ut is not unfrequently found instead of quf after the 
correlatives. | | 

2. Id6neus, dignus, efc., take also ut, and the Infinitive (552, R. 2). 


2. With an indefinite antecedent; so especially after 
negatives of all kinds, and their equivalents, and in com- 
binations of multi, quidam, alil, nénndlli, e¢c., with est, sunt, 
exsistit, evc. 


Est qui, sunt qui, ‘here ¢s, there are some who ; n&mb est qui, there is 
none to; nihil est quod, there 18 nothing ; habed quod, J have to; reperi- 
untur qui, persons are found who (to) . . .,; quis est quit who is 
there who (to) . . . . ¥ est ofir, there ts reason for, etc. So, also, 
fait cum, there was a time when (580, R. 1). 

Sunt qui disofssum anim! & corpore putent esse mortem, C., Tuse., 1.9, 
18 ; there are some who (to) think that death ts the departure of the soul 
from the body. Fait qui suidéret appellitiinem ménsis Augusti in Sep- 
tembrem tr&nsferendam, SuET., Aug., 100; there was a man who urged 
(=: lo urge) that the name of the month (of) August should be trans- 
ferred to September. Multi faérunt qui tranquillititem expetentés & 
negodtils piblicis s8 reméverint, C., Off., 1. 20,69; there have been many 
who, tn the search for quiet, have withdrawn themselves from public 
engagements. Omnind nim Ollfus ref fuit 6mptor cul défuerit hic véndi- 
tor, C., Ph., m. 38, 97 (317, 1). Post mortem in morte nihil est quod metuam 
mali, Pu., Capt., 741; after death there 18 no wll in death for me to 
dread. Nec mea qui digitis lfimina condat erit, Ov., Her., 10, 120: and 
there will be no one lo close mire eyes with his fingers. Miserrimus est 
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qa quom Sese cupit quod edit (172, w.) nén habet, PL., Capt., 463; he tsa 
poor wretch who, when he wants to eat, has not anything to eat (nin 
habet quid edat would mean does not know what to cat). Quotus est 
quisque qui somniis p&reat, C., Dsv., 11. 60, 125 ; (how many men in the 
world), the fewest men tn the world obey dreams. 


Remarxgs.—1. The Indic. may be used in the statements of definite 

facts, and not of general characteristics : 
Multi sunt qui éripiant, ’ Multi sunt qu! aripiunt, 

There are many to snatch away. Many are they who snatch away. 

Of course this happens only after affirmative sentences. The poets 
use the Indic. more freely than prose writers : 

Sant-qui (= quidam) quod sentiunt non andent (so mss.) dicere, C., Of, 
1. 24, 84 ; some dare not say what they think. Suant-quibus ingr&ts ti- 
mids indulgentia servit, Ov., A.A., U. 435; to some trembling tndul- 
gence plays the slave all thanklessly. Sunt qui (indefinite) ndn habeant, 
est-qui (definite) nin cfirat habére, H., L’p., 11. 2, 182. 

2. When a definite predicate is negatived, the Indic. may stand on 
account of the definite statement, the Subjv. on account of the negative: 
4. Nihil bonum est quod nin eum qui id possidet meliirem facit ; or, 

B, Nihil bonum est quod ndn eum qui id possideat melidrem faciat. 

a. Nothing that does not make sts owner betier ts good. 

B. There ts nothing good that does not make sis owner better. 

3. After comparatives with quam as an object clause. 

M&idra in défectiine déliquerant, quam quibus igndeci posset, L., xxv. 
12, 6; (tn that revolt) they had been guilty of greater crimes than could 
be forgiven (had sinned past forgiveness). W6n longius hostés aberant, 
quam qué télum adic! posset, Caes., B.G., 1.21, 8; the enemy were not 
more than a javelin’s throw dtstant. 


Remarxs.—r. Classical Latin prefers ut after comparatives. 

2. Instead of quam ut, quam is not unfrequently found alone, espe- 
cially after potius, but also after amplius, celerius, efc.; in which case the 
construction resembles that of antequam. | 


4. Parallel with a descriptive adjective with which it is 
connected by et or sed. 
Exierant (duo) aduléscentés et Drfisi m&xims familifrés, et in quibus 


mignam spem miidrés ocollockrent, C., Or., 1.7, 25; two young men had 
come out (who were) tnfimates of Drusus and in whom thetr elders were 


putting great hopes. 
682. Quin in Sentences of Churacter.—After negative 
clauses, usually with a demonstrative tam, ita, efc., quin is 
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often used (556) where we might expect qui nén, and some- 
times where we should expect quae non, or quod non. 

Sunt certa vitia quae némé est quin effugere cupiat, C., Or., 111. 11, 41; 
there are certain faults which there ts no one but (= everybody) desires 
toescape. Nil tam difficile est quin quaerendd invéstigar! possiet (— possit), 
Ter., Heaut., 675 (552). 

Remarx.—That quin was felt not as qui nin, but rather as ut non, is 

shown by the fact that the demonstrative may be expressed : 

--NOn cum qudquam arma contull quin is mih! succubuerit, NEp., XvIil. 
11,5; I have never measured swords with any one that he has not (but 
he has) succumbed to me. 


688. Relative in a Causal Sense. —When qui = cum is, as - 
he, the Subjunctive is employed. (See 586, R. 1.) 

‘The particles ut, utpote, quippe, as, are often used in conjunction 
with the Relative ; for their range, see 626, Nn. 1. 

(Caninius) fnit mirifick vigilantia qui sud totd cdusulatti somnum non vi- 
derit, C., Fam., vit. 30,1; Caninzus has shown marvellous watchfulness, 
not to have seen (= taken a wink of) sleep in his whole consulshsp. 
0 fortfindte adulésotns, qui tuae virttitis Homérum praecdnem invéneris! 
C., Arch., 10, 24; lucky youth ! to have found a crier (= trumpeter) of 
your valor (in) Homer! Maior gloria in Scipidne, Quinctif recentior ut 
qui ed} annd triumph&sset, L., xxxv. 10,5; Scspio’s glory was greater, 
Quinctius’ was fresher, as (was to be expected tn) a man who (inasmuch 
as he) had triumphed sn that year. 

Remargk.—On the use of the Indic. after quippe, efc., see 626, n. 1. 
On the sequence of tenses, see 513, Nn. 3. 


634. Relative in a Concessive or Adversative Sense.—Qui 
is sometimes used as equivalent to cum is in a Concessive or 
Adversative Sense. 

Ego qui leviter Graecis litteras attigissem, tamen cum vénissem Athénds 
complfirés ibi diés sum commoratus, C., Or., 1.18, 82; although I had 
dabbled but slightly in Greek, nevertheless, having come to Athens, I 
stayed there several days. 

Nots.—The Indic. is the rule for this construction in early Latin (680, N. 1). 


~ 635. Relative and Infinitive.—The Accusative and Infini- 
tive may be used in Oratid Obliqua after a Relative, when 
the Relative is to be resolved into a Codrdinating Con- 
junction and the Demonstrative. 


(Philosophi cénsent) finum quemque nostrum mundi esse partem, ex qui 
illud n&tir& cdnsequi ut commiinem Atilitdtem nostrae antepdnimus, ('., 
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Fin., 111. 19, 64; phtlosophers hold that every one of us ts a part of the 
universe, and that the natural consequence of this 1s for us to prefer 
the common welfare to our own. 

Norss.—1. This usage is not cited earlier than C1cgRo, and sooms to be found prin 
cipally there, with sporadic examples from other authors. 

2. Occasional] examples are also found of the Inf. after etel (Livy), quamquam 
(Tac.), in the sense and yet; cum interim (Livy), quia (Sen.), nisi (Tac.), sf ndn 
(Livy) ; and after quem admodum, ut (Cic., Livy, Tac.), in comparative sentences. 


636. Combination of Relative Sentences.—Relative Sen- 
tences are combined ‘by means of Copulative Conjunctions 
only when they are actually cobrdinate. 

When the-second Relative would stand in the same case as 
the first, it is commonly omitted (a). 

When it would stand in a different case (5), the Demon- 
strative is often substituted (c) ; or, if the case be the Nom- 
inative (d) or Accusative (e), the Relative may be omitted 
altogether. 


(a) Damnorix qu! principataum obtindbat Xo pldbi acceptus erat (Cazs., B.G., 
1. 3, 5), 

Dumpaoriz, who hdd the chieftaincy, and (who) was acceptable to Ue commons ; 
(0) Dumnorix qui princip&tum obtindbat culque plébs favédbat, 

Dumnoriz, tho held Ure chiefluincy, and whom the commons favored ; 
(c) Damnorix qui princip&tum obtindbat elque plébs favébat, 

Dumnoriz, who held the chieftaincy, and whom the commons favored ¢ 
(4) Dumnorix quem pl&bs diligSbat et princip&tum obtingbat, 

Dumnoriz, whom the commons lured, and (who) held the chieftaincy 3 
(e) Dumnorix qui princip&tum obtinébat et plébs diligébat, 

Dumnoriz, who held the chieflaincy, and (whom) te commons loved. 

Examples : (a) Cazs., B. G., 1V. 34,4; (0) C., Lad., 23, 87; Tuse., 1. 30, 72; (€) C., Br., 

74, 28; Tusc., V. 13, 88; (e) C., Of, u. 6, 2; L., X. 29,8; (ad) 8., Jug., 101,5; Trr., 
Ad., 8s. 


Norgs.—1. The insertion of a demonstrative is almost confined to early Latin, 
Lucrstius, and Cicero. Carsar and SaLLust have no exaniples, and Livy very few. 
On the other hand, the nse of a relative by zeugma (690) in connection with two or 
more verbs governing different cases is found at all periods. 

2. (a) The Relative is not combined with adversative or illative conjunctions (dué 
who, toho therefore) except at the beginning of a sentence, when it represents a follow- 
ing demonstrative or anticipates it (620). 

Qui fortis est, idem fidéns est; qui autem fidéns est, is nin extiméscit, 
C., Tusc., 113. 7,14; he who ts brave is confident, but he who is confident is not afraid.’ 

(0) Sed qui, qui tamen, can be used in antithesis to adjectives. 

Sdphrin mimorum quidem soriptor sed quem Platd prob&vit, Quirr., 1. 10, 
17; Sophron, a writer of mimes, ‘lis true, bul (one) thal Plato approved. 

(c) Qui tamen may be added to explain a foregoing «tatement. 

Causam tibf exposuimus Ephes!, quam tfi tamen cdram facilius cigndscés, 
C., Fam., xt. 5, 1. 

8. Two or more Relative clauses may be connected with the same antecedent when 
the one serves to complete the idea of the principal clauec, the other ty moulfy it; 
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Illa vis quae invéstigat occulta, quae inventid dicitur, C., Tusc., 1.25, 613 
the facully that tracks out hidden things, which is called (the faculty of) research. 

4. The Relative is often repeated by anaphora (682) for stylistic reasons. _ Compare 
C., Tusc., 1.25, 62; Flanc., 33,81; L., xxi. 14, 8. 

637. Relative Sentence represented by a Participle.—The 
Relative sentence is sometimes represented by a Participle, 
but generally the Participle expresses a closer connection 
than the mere explanatory Relative. 

Omnés aliud agentés, aliud simulantés perfidi (vant); C C., Off., m1. 14, 60; 
all who are driving at one thing and pretending another are treacherous. 
[Pisistratus] Homéri librds odnffistde ante& sic disposuisse dicitur ut nunc 
habémus, C., Or., 111. 34, 187; Prststratus ts said to have arranged the 
books of Homer, whitch were (whereas they were) in confuston before, 
as we have them now. 
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638. A peculiar phase of the Relative sentence is the Com- 
parative, which is introduced in English by as or than, in 
Latin by a great variety of relative forms : _ 

(a) By correlatives; (4) by atque or &c; (c) by quam. 


639. Moods in Comparative Sentences.—The mood of the 
Dependent clause is the Indicative, unless the Subjunctive 
is required by the laws of oblique relation, or by the condi- 
tional idea (602). 


Remakx.—On potius quam with the Subjv., see below, 644, R. 3. 


640. The dependent clause often borrows its verb from the 
leading clause. Compare 602. 
Igndratid fatirorum maldrum fitilior est quam scientia, C., Div., 11. 9, 


28 (296). Servi mdribus isdem erant quibus dominus, Cf. C., Verr., 111. 25, 
62 ; the servants had the same character as the master. 


641. When the dependent clause (or standard of compari- 
son) borrows its verb from the leading clause, the depend- 
ent clause is treated as a part of the leading clause ; and if 
the first or leading clause stands in the Accusative with the 
Infinitive, the second or dependent clause must have the 
Accusative likewise. 

Ita sentid Latinam linguam locuplétidrem esse quam Graecam, (., Jin., 
1. 3, 10; s¢ ts my optnson that the Latin language is richer than the 
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Greek. Ego G&ium Caesarem non eadem dé ré piblic& sentire quae mé sci5, 
-C., Pis., 32, 79; I know that Gatus Caesar has not me same political 


views that I (have). 
\ 


I. Correlative Comparative Sentences. 


642. Correlative Sentences of Comparison are introduced 
" by Adjective and Adverbial Correlatives : 
1. Adjective correlatives : 


tot, totidem quot, (0) as many 
tantus quantus, - (80) as great 
thlis quillis, such = 
idem qui, the same 

2. Adverbial correlatives : | 
tam quam, (s0) as much 
tantopere quantopere, (so) as much 
totiéns (&) quotiéns (3s), as often (™ 
tamdifi quamdifi, as long 
ita, slo | ut, uti, sfout, tamquam (rare), 

; quasi (rare), | 
item, itidem quemadmodum, 80 (as) = 

quoémodo, ; 


Quot hominégs, tot sententiae, (as) many men, (80) many minds, TER., 
Ph., 454. YFrOmentum tanti fuit quanti iste aestim&vit, C., Verr., 111. 84, 
194 ; corn was worth as much as he valued st. Plériquo habére amicum 
tilem volunt, qualés ips esse nin possunt, C., Lael., 22, 82; most people 
wish to have a friend of a character such as they themselves cannot 
possess. Cimdn incidit in eandem invidiam quam pater suas, Nep., v. 3, 1 
(810). Nihil est tam populare quam bonita&s, C., Lig., 12,37; nothing +s 
so winning as kindness. Sic d’ ambitidne qudmodo dé amfe& queruntur, 
Sen., F.M., 22,10; they complain of ambition as they do of a sweet- 
heart. Tamdifi requidecd quamdifi ad t8 scribd, C., Adt., 1x. 4,1; J rest as 
long as Tam writing to you. Optd ut ita culque Sveniat, ut dé ré pablicé 
quisque mere&tur, C., Ph., 11. 46,119; J wesh each one’a fortune to be 
such as he deserves of the state. 


3. The Correlative is sometimes omitted. 

Homé, ndn quam isti sunt, glirideus, L., xxxv. 49, 7; @ man, not (80) 
vainglorious as they are. Diso& quamdifi volés, C., Off.,1. 1,2; you shall 
learn (as long) as you wish. 

Remakks.—1. Instead of fdem quf, idem ut is sometimes found. 

Disput&tidnem expdnimus elsdem fer’ verbis ut fctum disputdtumque 
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est, C., Tuse. 11. 3.9; we are setting forth the discussion in very much 
the same words tn which tt was actually carried on. 

On Idem with atque, fc, et, see 643; on idem with Dat., see 359, n.6; 
on Idem with cumgee 310, R. 2. 

2. (a) The more—the more, may be translated by qud (quisque)—ed, and 
the like, with the comparatives ; but usually by ut (quisque), quam—ita, 
tam, efc., with the superlative, especially when-the subj. is indefinite. 

Tantd brevius omne quantd félicius tempus, Piiny, Hp., vitt. 14,10; 
time ts the shorter, the happier st +8. Quam citissimé cdnficiée, tam 
m&xims expediet, CaTo, Agr., 64,2; the quicker the better. Ut quisque 
sibi plirimum cOdnfidit, ita miximé exoellit, C., Lael., 9,80; the more a 
man trusts himself, the moré he excels. 

(b) When the predicate is the same, one member often coalesces with 
the other: Optimum quidque rarissimum est, C., /in., 0. 25, 81 (818, 2), 
= ut quidque optimum est, ita ririssimum. 

3. Ut—ita is often used adversatively Se 4). On ita—ut, in assev- 
erations, see 262, 

4. Ut and pro ed ut are frequently used in a limiting or causal sense, 
8o far as, inasmuch as; prd ed} ut temporum difficultés tulit (C., Verr., 
Il. 54, 126), so far as the hard times permitied ; ut tum rés erant, as 
things were then; ut temporibus illis (C., Verr., 111. 54, 125), for those 
times; ut erat furideus (C., Rosc.Am., 12, 83), stark mad as he was; ut 
Sicnli (C., Zusc., 1. 8, 15), as (18, was, to be expected of ) Stctlrans. 

Vir ut inter Actdlde facundus, L., xxxiI. 33,9: a man of eloquence for 
an Aetolian. Ut sunt hfimana, nihil est perpetuom datum, PL., ee 1943 
as the world wags, nothing ts given for good and all. 

5. On quam, quantus, and the Superlative, see 3038. 

Notice in this connection quam quf, ut qui, and the like, with the 
Superlative (usually m&xim8) : 

Tam sum amious ref pfblicae quam qui maxims (= est), C., Fam., v. 2, 
6; J am as devoted a friend to the state as he. who is most (= as any 
man). Proelium, ut quod ma&ximé umquam, commissum est, L., VII. 33, 5. 
Domus celebratur ita, ut cum maxim, C., Q./’., 11. 4, 6. 

6. The Correlative forms do not always correspond exactly. 

Subeunda dimic&tid totiéns, quot conifiréti superessent, L., 11. 13, 2. 


Il. Comparative Sentences with ATQUE (AO). 


643. Adjectives and Adverbs of Likeness and Unlikeness 
may take atque or Ac. 

Virtfis eadem in homine fc ded est, C., Leg., 1. 8, 25; wirfue rs the same 
an man as in god. Date operam né simili fitamur forttiné atque fs! 


sumus, TER., Ph., 30; do your endeavor that tre have not (ill)-luck like 
thut we had before. Dissimulatid est cum alia dicuntur dc sentiis, C., 
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Or., 11. 67, 269; dissimulation ts when other things are said than what 
you mean (something is said other than what you mean). Similiter 
(602, R. 2) facis & si mé rogés cfr t8 dudbus contuear oculls, et nin alterd 
odniveam, C., V.D., 11. 3,8; you are acisng (like) as sf you were to ask 
me why I am looking at you with two eyes, and not blinking with one. 
Non dixi secus So sentisbam, C., Or., 11. 6,24; I did not speak otherwise 
than I thought. 

Nores.—1. The expression is commonly explained by an ellipeis: Aliter dixi at- 
que [aliter] sentiébam, J spoke one way and yet I was thinking another way. 

So we find: Timed né aliud crédam atque aliud nfinti&ée, Tzx., Hec., 844; J 
Sear that I believe one thing, and you are léeling another. 

2. Instead of atque, et is sometimes used ; this is not common, bat the greater pro- 
portion of cases occars in the classical period : Solet enim alind sentire et loqul, 
C., Fam., vii. 1,8; for he has a way of thinking one thing and saying another. 

8. These words are principally : aequos, par, pariter, idem, ifixt& (from the 
classical period on), perinde, proinde, prd ed; alius, aliter, secus (usually with a 
negative), contra, contrarius, similis, dissimilis, simul; and rarely item, t&lis, 
totidem, proximé, and a few others. PLaurTus uses thus some words which involve 
a similar meaning, as (d8)mfit&re (3f.G., 2130). Compare also #.G., 763; B., 725. 

_ 4, Alius and seous have quam occasionally at all periods. On the other hand, ndn 
alius and other negative combinations seldom have atque, commonly quam or nisi, 
After negative forms of alius Cicero bas regularly nisi, occasionally praeter. 

Philosophia quid est aliud (= nihil est aliud) nisi ddnum dedrum 1 C., Tusc., 
1. 96, 64 ; philonophy—whut elee tx id but the gift of the gods ?. 


Ill. Comparative Sentences with QUAM, 


644. Comparative Sentences with quam follow the com- 
parative degree or comparative expressions. 

_ The Verb of the dependent clause is commonly to be sup- 
plied from the leading clause, aecording to 640. 

In Comparative Sentences quam takes the same case after 
it as before it. 

Melior tfitiorque est certa pax quam spérita victiria, L., xxx. 30, 19 
(807, R. 1). Potius amfoum quam dictum perdid{i, QuiNT., v1. 3, 20; J pre- 
ferred to lose my friend rather than my joke. Velim existim&s néminem 
culqnam c&riérem umquam fuisse quam té mih!, C., Fam., 1. 9, 24 (546, . 1). 

Remakks.--1. When the second member is a subj., and the first 
member an oblique case, the second member must be put in the Nom., 
with the proper form of the verb esse, unless the oblique case be an 
Accusative : 

Vicinus tuus equum melidrem habet quam tuus est, C/.C., Znv., 1. 31, 52 
(596). Ego hominem callididirem vidi néminem quam Phormiénem, TEBR., 
Ph., §91; I have seen no shrewder man than Phormio (= quam Phormid 
est). Tibi, multd maidri quam Africinus fait, md ndn multd mindrem quam 
Laeclium aditinctum esse patere, (/. C., Faum., v. 7, 3. 
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2. On quam pr, and quam qui, see 298. On the double comparative, 
see 299. 

3. (2) When two clauses are compared by potius, rather, prius, before, 
citius, quicker, sooner, the second clause is put in the Pr. or Impf. 
Subjv. (512), with or (in Cicero) without ut. 

Dépfignsé potius quam servids, C., Adé., v1. 7, 7 (577, N. 6). (Dixérunt) 
86 miliéns moritfrde potius quam ut tantum dédecoris admitt! patiantur, 
L., Iv. 2,8; they said that they would rather die a thousand times than 
(to) suffer such a disgrace to slip tn. Moritirds s6 affirm&bant citius 
quam in aliénds mdrés verterentur, L., xxiv. 3,12; they declared that 
they had rather die, than let themselves be changed to foreign ways. 

(5) If the leading clause is in the Inf., the dependent clause may 
be in the Inf. likewise, and this is the regular construction in classical 
Latin when the Inf. follows a verb of Will and Desire ; Cicero uses 
the Inf. regularly, Cagsark generally, though examples of the simple 
Subjv. are not uncommon in both; Livy is very fond of the Subjv., 
especially with ut, which is cited first from him. 

86 ab omnibus désertds potius quam abs té défénsis esse mAlunt, C., Div. 
in Caec., 6,21; they prefer to be deserted by ail rather than defended 


by you. 


Notes.—1. Instead of tam-—quam, #—as, the Roman prefers the combinations 
nbn minus quam—nodn magis quam (by Litotée), 

(2) Non minus quam means no less than = quile as much ; 

Patria hominibus non minus quam liberi cfira esse d&bet, (C/. C.,) Fam., rv. 
5,2; country ought to be no less dear lo men than children (= quite as dear as). 

The meaning az little as is cited only from TER., Hec., 647: non tibi illud factum 
minus placet quam mihi, where of less than = quite as much as = as little as. 

(5) Nn magis quam means guile as little, or quite as much : 

Animus non magis est sinus quam corpus, (/.C., Tusc., ut. 5,10; the mind 
te no more sound than the body = as litle sound as the body. (Or it might mean: The 
mind ts no more sound than the body = the body is quite as sound as the mind.) 

So with other comparatives. 

Fabius non in armis praestantior fuit quam in togi, (7.C., Cat.M., 4,11; 
Fabius vas not more distinguished in war than in peace (no less distinguished in peace 
than in war, quite as distinguished in peace as in war). 

2. After a negative comparative, atque is occasionally found for quam fn PLautvs, 
TreRENCE, CaTULLUS, VERGIL; much more often in Horace (nine times in the 
Satires, twice in the Zpodes), who uses it aleo after a positive. 

Nodn Apollinis magis vérum atque hdc respdnsumst, TER., And., 698. Tlf 
non minus &c tibi pectore firitur intimd flamma, Car., Lx1.176. (/.H., 9., 0. 7,9 
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645. The compound sentence may be reduced to a simpl2 
sentence, by substituting an Infinitive or a Participle for the 
dependent clause. 
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THE INFINITIVE AND INFINITIVE FORMS. 


- 646, The practical uses of the Infinitive and its kindred 
forms, as equivalents of dependent clauses, have already been 
considered : | 
Infinitive after Verbs of Creation : 423. 
Gerund and Gerundive : 425-433. 
Supine: 434-436. 
- Infinitive in Object Sentences : 526-531. 
Infinitive in Complementary Final Sentences : 532. 
Infinitive in Relative Sentences : 635. 


Norz.—Under the head of the Abridged Sentence willl be treated the Historical In- 
finitive and Or&tiS Obliqua: the Historical Infinitive, because it is a compendious 
Imperfect : Gr&ti5 Obliqua, becanse it foreshortens, if it does not actually abridge, 
and effaces the finer distinctions of Or&tid Récta. 


HISTORICAL INFINITIVE. 


647. The Infinitive of the Present is sometimes used by 
the historians to give a rapid sequence of events, with the 
subject in the Nominative; generally, several Ipfinitives in 
succession. 

(Verrés) minit&ri Dioddrd, vociferiri palam, lacrimis interdum vix tenére, 
C., Verr., 1v. 18, 89; Verres threatened (was for threatening) Dtodorus, 
bawled out before everybody, sometimes could hardly restrain his tears. 


Notrs.—1. The ancient assumption of an ellipsis of coepit, began (QuinT., IX. 3, 
58), serves to show the conception, although it does not explain the construction, which 
has not yet received a convincing explanation. A curious parallel is de with Infinitive 
in French. The Final Infinitive (¢o be) for, may help the conception, as it sometimes 
does the translation. It takes the place of the Imperfect, is used chiefly in rapid pes- 
sages, and gives the outline of the thought, and not the detalis ; It has regularly the 
sequence of a Past tense. 

2. The Historical Infinitive is sometimes found after coum, ubi, ec. See 8., fug., 
98, 2; L., 111. 37,6; Tac., Ann., 1. 4,4; H., 11. 32; Ann., 1. 26,2. No examples are 
cited from Cicero and Cagsar; this usage is characteristic of Tacitus. 


ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


648. The thoughts of the narrator, or the exact words of 
& person, as reported by the narrator, are called Oratid Récta, 
or Direct Discourse. 

Indirect Discourse, or Oratis Obliqua, reports not the exact 
words spoken, but the general impression produced. 


Rewarks.—1. Under the general head of OratiS Obliqua are em- 
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braced also those clauses which imply Indirect Quotation (Partial 
Obliquity). See 508. 

2. Inquam, quoth J, is used in citing the Or&tid Récta; ais, J say, 
generally in Or&tid Obliqua. Inquam never precedes the Oratid Obliqua, 
but is always parenthetic; aid may or may not be parenthetic. Oratid 
Récta may also be cited by a parenthetic “ut ait,” “ut diunt,” rarely 
ait, (as) he says, (as) they say. The subject of inguit often precedes 
the quotation, but when it is mentioned in the parenthesis it is almost 
always put after the verb. | 

Tum Cotta: rimoribus mécum, inguit, pign&s, C., V.D., 111. 5, 18 (484). 
Aliquot somnia véra, inquit Ennius, C., Div., 1. 62, 127; ‘‘some dreams 
are true,” quoth Enntus. | 

3. The lacking forms of inquam are supplied by forms of dicere. 


649. Oratis Obliqua differs from Oratid Récta, partly in the 
use of the Moods and Tenses, partly in the use of the pronouns. 


NoTes.—1. It must be remembered that as a rule the Roman thought immediately 
in 0. 0., and did not think first in 6, R, and then transfer to 6, 0.; also that 6, 0, is 
necessarily less accurate in its conception than 0, R,, and hence it is not alwaye possible 
to construct the 6, R, from the 6, 0, with perfect certainty. What is ideal to the 
speaker may become unreal to the narrator, from his knowledge of the result, and hence, 
when accuracy is aimed at, the narrator takes the point of view of the speaker, and in 
the last resort passes over to 0, R&cta. 

2. 0. Obliqua often comes in without any formal notice, and the governing verb has 
often to be supplied from the context, sometimes from a preceding negative. . 

(Régulus) sententiam né diceret rectisivit; (saying iat) quam difi ifire 
ifirandd hostium ten&rétur, nin esse sé senadtdrem, C., Of, 111. 27, 100. 

(Idem Régulus) reddi captivds negavit esse fitile; (ecying that) illds enim 
aduléscentés esse, 86 iam cOnfectum senectite, Jd. 

8. Sometimes, after a long atretch of 6, Obliqua, the writer suddenly shifts to the 
©. R&cta. Examples: C., Tusc., 11. 25, 61; L., 11. 7,9, etc. 


Moods In Oratid Obliqua. 
650. In Oratid Obliqua the principal clauses (except In- 
terrogatives and Imperatives) are put in the Infinitive, the 
subordinate clauses in the Subjunctive. 


Oratid Récta: Apud Hypanim fluvium, inquit Aristotelés, 
Sg Obliqua: Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristotelés ait 
R ° 


.B.: béstiolae quaedam nascuntur, 
0. 0.: béstiol&s quisdam n&scl, 
0. B.: quae finum diem vivunt, 
0. 0.: quae finum diem vivant, C., Tusc., 1. 39, 4. 


0. R.—On the river Bog, says Aristotle, | ditde creatures are born, that live (but) 
0. 0.—Aristolle says thut on the river Bog,) one day. 

Sdcratée dicere solébat : 

0. B. Omnés in 65 quod sciunt satis sunt dloquentés, 

6.0. Omnés in ed quod scirent satis esse Sloquentée, C., Or., 1. 14,68 
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6. B. Socrates used to say: ‘AU men are eloquent enough in what they uxprn- 
STAND." 

6.0. Socrates used to say that all men WERE edoquent enough in what they UNDER- 
STOOD. : 
RemMaRK.— When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Indic., 
the Inf. is used according to the rule for Verbs of Saying and Think- 
ing. When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Subjv., as in 
the Ideal and Unreal Conditjons, special rules are necessary (656). 

Otherwise, Subjv. in 6. B. continues to be Subjv. in 6. 0. 

‘Norg.—In Cazsan, B.C., 111. 73,6, where a principal clause is apparently put in 


the Snbjv., instead of détrimentum in bonum verteret, read (fore ut)... verte- 
ret, with Vossius, Dfibner, Perrin, Hoffmann. Ner., m. 7, 6, is disputed. 


651. Interrogative sentences are put in the Subjunctive, 
according to 467; inasmuch as the verb of Saying involves 
the verb of Asking. 

Ariovistus respondit. s5 prius in Galliam vénisse quam populum Rimis- 
num: quid sibl vellet cfr in suis possessiin&s veniret, CaEs., B.G., 1. 44, 
7; Ariovistus replied that he had come to Gaul before the Roman peo- 
ple; what did he (Caesar) mean by coming «nto hts possessions # (Quid 
tibl vis 1) 

Remarkxs.—1. Indicative Rhetorical Questions (464), being substan- 
tially statements, are transferred from the Indic. of 6. B. to the Acc. 
and Inf. of 6. 0. when they are in the First and Third Persons. The 
Second Person goes into the Subjunctive. 


6. RB. Num posumt  CanJ? [No.] 6. 0. Num posse 4 
Cags., B.G., 1.14; Cotdd he 9 
Quid est turpius! What +s daser # [Nothing.] Quid esse turpius t 
Cazs., B.G., v. 28,6; What was baser f 


Qué s6 repulste ab Réminis itfirte? L., xxxiv. 11,6; whtther should 
they go, tf repelled by the Romans ? (Qud ibimus?t) Cuf non appdrére 
ab ed qui prior arma intulisset initiriam ortam (esse) } L., xxx11. 10, 6; éo 
whom ts st not evident that the wrong began with him, who had been 
the first to wage war # (Cul non appéret 1) 

Examples are not found in early Latin, are rare in classical period, 
but are especially common in Livy. 

&{ bonum dficerent, quid prd noxid damn&ssent? L., xxvii. 34, 18; sf 
they thought him a good man, why had they condemned him as guilty # 
(Sf bonum dficitis, quid prd noxid damnfstis 1) 

The Question in the Second Person often veils an Imperative. Here 
from Livy on the Subjv. is the rule. 

Neo cfesibant Sabini Instire rogitantés quid tererent tempus, J.., 11L 
61, 18. (6. B., Quid teritis 1) 
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Exceptions are rare; Subjv. with Third Person, Cars., B.C., 1. 32. 
8; Inf. with Second Person, L., vi. 39, 10. . 

2. In Subjv. Rhetorical Questions the Subjv. is either retained or 
transferred to the Infinitive. The Deliberative Subjv. is alwaysretained. 

Quis sibf persuddéret sine cert&é ré Ambiorigem ad Siusmod! ocdnsilium 
d&éscendisse  CaEs., B.G., v.29,5; who could persuade himself that 
Ambiorix had proceeded to an extreme measure like that, without (hav- 
ing made) a sure thing (of it) ? (Quis sibf persusdeat 1) 

The Inf. form would be the Future: quem sibf persu&sfirum ? (659), 
and is not to be distinguished from the Fut. Indicative. 


652. Imperative sentences are put in the Subjunctive, 
sometimes with, usually without, ut; the Negative is, of 
course, né (never ut n6). 


Redditur respdnsum: ndndum tempus plignae esse; castris 35 tenérent, 
L., 11. 45, 8; there was returned for answer, that tt was not yet time to 
Sight, that they must keep within the camp. (6. B., castris vos tenste.) 
(Vercingetorix) cohortatus est : nd perturbaérentur incommodd, Caers., B.G., 
Vil. 29, 1; Verctngetortiz comforted them (by saying) that they must not 
allow themselves to be dtsconcerted by the disaster. (6. B., ndlite per- 
tarbari.) 

REMARKS.—1. Ut can be used according to 546, after verbs of Will 
and Desire and their equivalents. 

Pythia respondit ut moenibus lignels s6 mfnirent, NEP., 11. 2,6; the 
Pythia answered that they must defend themselves with walls of wood. 

2. Verbs of Will and Desire, being also verba dicendi, frequently 
have an ut clause followed by an Acc. with the Inf., the second clause 
adding a statement to the request. 

Ubif dribant ut sibf auxilium ferret; ad auxilium spemque reliqui tem. 
poris satis fatirum, Caes., B.G., Iv. 16, 5. 


Tenses In Oratid Obliqua. 


653. The Tenses of the Infinitive follow the laws already 
laid down (530) : 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action ; 

The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 

The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 


Remark.—The Impf. Indic., as expressing prior continuance, 
becomes the Pf. Inf. in 6. 0., and hence loses its note of continuance. 


654. The Tenses of the Subjunctive follow the laws of 
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_sequenee (510). The choice is regulated by the point of 
view of the Reporter, or the point of view of the Speaker. 
Norg.—By assuming the point of view of the speaker, greater liveliness as well as 
greater accuracy is imparted to the discourse. This form is technically called Reprae- 
sent&ti5. In Conditional Sentences Repraesent&tid often serves to prevent ambigu- 
ity. The point of view not anfrequently shifts from reporter to speaker, sometimes in 


the same sentence ; this has the effect of giving additional emphasis to the primary 
verb, and is therefore common in commands and in favorable alternatives. 


Point of View of the Reporter : 


Légitioni Ariovistas respondit: sibf mfrum vidérf quid in suf Gallig 
quam belld vicisset, CacsarI negdtif esset, Cars., B.G.,1.34,4; to the 
embassy Artovisius replied, thai tt seemed strange to him (he wondered) 
what business Caesar had in his Gaul, which he had conquered in 
war. | 


Point of View of the Speaker : 


[Légitis Helvétiirum] Caesar respondit: odnsuéese dete immort&lés, qud 
gravius hominés ex commft&tidne rérum doleant, quis prod scelere edrum 
uleisel velint, his secundidr&és interdum rés concédere, CaEs., B.G., 1. 14, 5; 
to the envoys of the Helvetians Caesar replied, that the gods were (are) 
wont, that men might (may) suffer the more severely from change tn 
their fortunes, to grant occastonal increase of prosperity to those whom 
they wished (wish) to puntsh for thetr crime. (A long passage is L., 
XXVIII. 32.) : 

Point of View shifted : 

Ad haec Marcius respondit: 81 quid ab sen&tfi petere vellent, ab armis 
disco8dant, S., C., 34,1; thereto Marctus replied: If they wished to ask 
anything of the senate, they must lay down thetr arms. 

Proinde aut c&derent (undesired alternative) animd atque virtfite gent! 
per ets di&s totiéns ab s6 victae, aut itineris finem spérent (desired alterna- 
tive) campum interiacentem Tiberl ic moenibus Rémfinlis, L., xxi. 30, 11; 
therefore they should esther yield tn ayirit and courage to a nalion 
which during those days they had so often conquered, or they must hope 
as the end of their march the platn that lies between the Tiber and the 
walls of Rome. 


655. Object, Causal, Temporal, and Relative Clauses fol- 
low the general laws for Subordinate Clauses in Oratis 
Obliqua. 

For examples of Object Clauses, see 525 ; for Causal, see 541 ; for 
Temporal, see 561-564, 569-577; for Relative, see 628. 

RemarkKs.—1. Codrdinate Relative Clauses are put in the Acc. and 
Infinitive (685). 

27 
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2. Relative Clauses are put. in the Indicative: (a) In mere circum- 
locutions. (5) In explanations of the narrator (628, R.). 

3. Dum, with the Indic., is often retained as & mere circumlocution: 

Dic, hospee, Spartae nde té hic vidisse iacentis, dum sanctis patriae légi- 
bus obsequimur, C., Zusc., 1.42, 101; fel? Sparta, stranger, that thou hast 
seen us lying here obeying (in obedvence to) our country’s hallowed 
laws. " 

So also sometimes cum; see C., Lael., 3, 12. 


656. Conditional Sentences In Oratid Obliqua, Total and 
Partial. 


1. The Protasis follows the rule. 

2. The Indicative Apodosis follows the rule, but Present, 
Imperfect, and Perfect Subjunctive are turned into the 
Future Infinitive or its periphrases. 

The Pluperfect Subjunctive is transferred to the Perfect 
Infinitive of the Active Periphrastic Conjugation. 

Passive and Supineless Verbs take the circumlocution 
with fattrom fuiese ut... . 248, N. 3. 


REMARK.—Posse needs no Fut. (248, R.), and potuisse no Periphrastic 
Pf. Inf., so that these forms are often used to lighten the construction. 


3. Identical Forms.—In the transfer of Conditions to 
0. 0., the difference between many forms disappears. For 
instance, 


I. 1. 8Lid crddis, errabis. 
. BL id crSdés, errabis. | Dicd té, si id crédis, erratiirum esse. 
. 8 id crbdas, errés. 


Si id crédis, err&bis. 

. Sid créd&s, errabis. 
Si id créd&s, errés. 

. 81 id créderés, errirés. 


. 81 id crédideris, errabis. ~ 
- Sid crédiderls, errés. Dixi t8, slid crSdidissée, errdtGrum esse, 
J 


| Dixi t6, si id créderée, erritfirum esse. 


. Sf id crédideris, erraiveris. 
. Sid crddidissds, errairés, 


Nores.—1. In No. I. the difference is not vital, though exactness is lost. 

2. (a) In No. II. the ambiguity lies practically between 2 and 8; inasmuch as 
Repraesentatid is usually employed for the Logical Condition, and the Periphrastic 
Pf. Inf. is employed in the Unreal, wherever it is possible. The difference between 
ap Unfulfilled Present and an Unfulfilled Past would naturally vanish to the narrator, 
to whom both are Past. 

Ariovistus respondit: si quid ips! @ Caesare opus esset, s6s6 ad illum ven- 
tfirum foisse: si quid ille s& velit, illum ad s& venire oportére, Cags., B.G.,1. 
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34,2; Artovistus answered, that tf he had wanted anything of Caesar he would have 
come to him ; tf he (Caesar) wanted anything of him, he ought to come to him (Ario- 
vistns). ©. R.: sl quid mihf & Caesare opus esset, ego ad illum vénissem ; sI 
quid ille mé vult, illum ad mé venfre oportet. 

Fatentur 6 virtiitis causd, nisi ea voluptatem faceret, nd manum quidem 
versfirde fuisse, C , Fin., v. 31,93; they confess that for virtue’s own sake, if it did 
not cause pleasure, they would not even turn a hand. §.B.: nisi ea volupt&tem 


faceret nS manum quidem verter6mus. , 

(b) Occasionally in the Logical Condition the Fut. Indic. is changed to the Fat. 
Periphrastic Subjv., thus: si adsnsfirus esset, etiam opin&tfiram is an 6. 0. 
quotation for sf... adsentiétur, opinabitur in C., Ac., 11. a1, 67. 

8. No. III, like No. I1., is used chiefly of the future. Bat in 8 the periphrases with 
fore (futfirnm esse) are commonly employed for the active and the Pf. participle, with 
fore for the passive. In 4 the same fading out of the difference between Unfulfilled 
Present and Past occurs as in IT. 


657. Logical Conditions in Oratid Obliqua. 

1. Ad haeo Ariovistus respondit: sf ipse populd ROm&nd non pracecri- 
beret quemadmodum sud ifire fiterStur, nOn oportére 888 & populd Rém&nd in 
sud ifre impediri, CaEs., B.G., 1. 36, 2; to this Artovistus made answer : 
If he did not prescribe to the Roman people how to exercise thetr right, 
he ought not to be hindered by the Roman people tn the exercise of hts 
right. (0. B.: si ego nin praescribd, nin oportet m5 impedirt.) 

2. 81 bonum dficerent, quid prd noxid damndssent? 8&1 noxium com- 
perissent, quid alterum (odnsulitum) créderent! L , xxvil. 34, 18; ¢f they 
thought him a good man, why had they condemned him as guilty ; tf, 
on the other hand, they had found him guilty, why did they intrust 
him with a second consulship # (6. B.: i—dticitis, quid damndstis? si— 
comperistis, quid créditis 1) 

3. Titurius climitabat, sunam sententiam in utramque partem esse 
tfitam ; sf nihil] esset (0. R.: sf nihil erit) dfrius, nfilld periould ad proxi- 
mam legidnem perventfirde (0. B.: perveniétis); sf Gallia omnis cum Ger- 
minis cdnsentiret (0. R.: sf odnsentit) finam esse (0. R.: est) in celerit&te 
positam salfitem, Cars., B.G., v. 29,6; Ttturtus kept crying out that 
his resolution was safe in either case: tf there were (should be) nz 
especial pressure, they would get to the next legion without danger ; tf 
all Gaul was tn league with the Germans, their only safety lay in speed. 

4. Eum omnium labdrum finem fore existimabant si hostem Hibérd 
interclidere potuissent, Cags., B.C., 1. 68, 3; they thought that would be 
the end of all (their) totls, tf they could cut off the enemy from the 
Ebro. (6.8.: is labérum finis erit (or fuerit) sf hostem interolfidere 
potuerimus. 

5. [Hi] Iugurthae ndn mediocrem animum pollicitandd accendébant si 
Micipsa réx occidisset, fore uti sdlus imper! Numidiae potirétur, S., Jug., 8, 
1; these persons kindled no little courage in Jugurtha(’s heart) by prom- 
tsing over and over thatif King Micipsa fell, he ulone should possess the 
ryle over Numidia. (0. B.; af Micipsa oociderit, tt etlus imperi potiéris.) 
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6. [Fidés data est] sf Iugurtham vivom aut necdtum sibl tradidisset 
fore ut ill! senitus inpfinitéitem et sua omnia concéderet, S., Jug., 61, 5; his 
word was pledged that if he delivered to him Jugurtha, alive or dead, 
the senate would grant him impuntty, and all that was his. (6. B.: sf 
mihi tradideris, tibl sendtus tua omnia concédet.) 

7. Nén multd ante urbem captam exaudita vix est... futfirnm cese, 
nisi prévisum esset, ut Roma caperétur, C., Div., 1. 45, 101; not long before 
the taking of the etty, a voice was heard (saying), that unless precau- 
tions were adopted, Rome would be taken. (0. B.: nisi provisum erit, 
Rodma capiétur.) 

8. Ariovistus respondit si quid ille s8 velit illum ad s8 venire oportére, 
Cags., B.G., 1. 34, 2 (656, 3, N. 2). 

9. Ariovistus respondit nisi ddcSdat [Caesar] s6eé illum prd hoste habi- 
tfirum ; quod si eum interfécerit, multis s8s8 ndbilibus principibusque popull 
Rodmini gritum esse factirum, CarEs., B.G., 1. 44, 12; Ariovistus replied, 
that unless Caesar withdrew, he should regard him as an enemy, and 
an case he killed him, he would do a favor to many men of the highest 
position among the Roman people. (6. B.: nisi d&c8d&s t&8 prd hoste 
habébd .. . sl t8 interfecerd gratum fecerd; 244, R. 4.) 


ReMARK.—Poase is used as has been stated (656, 2, R.). 

Negirunt dirimi bellum posse nisi MessSnils Achael Pylum redderent, 
I... XXVII. 30, 18; they said that the war could not be stopped unless the. 
Achaeans restored Pylos to the Messenians. (6. B.: bellum dirim! nin 
potest (poterit) nisi Pylum reddent.) 

Docent, si turris concidisset, ndn posse milités continérI quin spd praedae 
in urbem irrumperent, CaEs., B.C., 11. 12, 4; they show that tf the tower 
fell, the soldiers could not be kept from bursting into the ctty in the hope 
of booty. (6. B.: sf conciderit, ndn possunt (poterunt) continarl.) 


658. Ideal Conditions in Oratid Obliqua. 


1. Ait s8 sf firaitur “ Quam hdc sufve” dictirum, C., F'n., 11. 27, 88; he 
declares that tf he were to be burnt he would say, ‘‘ How sweet this ts.” 
(6. B.: si firar, dicam, same form as Logical.) 

2. Volupt&étem si ipsa prd s&8 loqu&étur concéesfiram arbitror Dignitati, 
C., Fen., 11.1, 1; L think that if Pleasure were to speak for herself, she 
would yteld (the palm) to Virtue. The context shows that the condi- 
tion is Ideal, not Logical. 81 loqu&tur, concédat. Compare 596, k. 1. 


659. Unreal Conditions in Oratiéd Obliqua. 


1. Titurius climitabat Eburonés, sf [Caesar] adesset, ad castra ventirds 
[ndn} esse, Cars., B.G., v.29,2; Trturius kept crying out that tf 
Caesar were there, the Eburones would not be coming to the camp. 
(0. B.: af Caesar adesset, Eburdn&s non venirent.) On the rureness of 
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this form, see 50, R. 4; and even this passage has been emended into 
ventfirts sés8 (for esse). 

2. [App&rébat] si difitins vixisset, Hamilcare duce Poents arma Italiae 
inl&ttrds fuisse, L., xxi. 2,2; it was evident that tf he had ltved longer, 
the Punics would have carried their arms into Italy under Hamilcar’s 
conduct. — 

3. Nisi ed ipsd tempore ntintil dé Cacsaris victdrié essent all&ti existimi- 
bant plarique futfirum fuisse ut (oppidum) a&mitterétur, Cags., B.C., 11. 
101, 8; had not news of Caesar's victory been brought at that very time, 
most persons thought the city would have been lost. (6. B.: nisi nfintif 
all&ti essent, oppidum dmissum esset.) 

Nore.—As the Plupf. Indic. is sometimes used (rhetorically) for the Subjv. (254, B. 
g), 60 the ordinary Pf. Inf. is sometimes employed instead of the Periphrastic : 

Nemd mibf persu&dsbit multds pracstantés virtds tanta esse ocdnitis 
(= eOn&tfirds fuisse) nisi animd cernerent (507, R. :) posterititem ad s8 perti- 
nére, C., Cat.M., 23,82; no one will persuade me that (80) many eminent men had - 
made such mighty endeavors, had they not seen with their minds’ (eye) that posterity 
belonged to them. Agricola solébat nfrr&re s8 prim& in iuventé studium 

Serius hausisse (0. R.: hauserat), ni pridentia m&tris coercu- 
isset, (/. Tac., Agr., 4,5; Agricola used to relate that in his eartiest youth he would 
have drunk in more eagerly Ure study Of philosophy, had not hie mother's prudence 
restrained him. 

So with potuisse : 

(Pompéium) plérique existimant si Kerius Insequi voluisset bellum ed dié 
potuisse finire, Cars., B.C’, 11. 51,3; most people think that if Pompey had (bul) 
determined to follow up more energetically, he could have Anished Ure war on that day. 
(0. B.: sf voluissét, potuit, 507,r.3.) Namque illé multitfidine si sina méns 
esset (597, R. 1) Graeciae, supplicium Persiis dare potuisse, Nep., xvu.s,2; for 
with that number, if Greece had had (had been in her) sound mind, the Persians 
might have paid the penalty (due). (6, B,: af sina méns esset Gracciae, suppli- 
cium Persae dare potuérant.) 


Pronouns in Oratid Obliqua. 


660. 1. The Reflexive is used according to the principles 
laid down in 520 ff. 

2. The person addressed is usually ille; less often is. 

Ariovistus respondit nisi décédat (Cacsar] sés8 illum prd hoste habité- 
rum: quod si eum interfécerit, multis 888 ndbilibus principibusque populf 
Roémkni gritum esse factfirum, Caes., B.G., 1. 44, 12 (657, 9). 

Of course, this does not exclude the ordinary demonstrative use. 

3. Hic and iste are commonly changed into ille or is, nune 
is changed into tum and tune, except when already contrasted 
with tanec, when it is retained (S., Jug., 109,35 111, 1). 

Diodirus [respondit] illud argentum s& paucis illis digbus misisee Lily- 
beeum, C., Verr., iv. 18, 89 (398, RB. 4). 
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4. Nos is used when the narrator’s party is referred to; 
compare Caks., B.@., 1. 44, below. 

5. Ipse seems to be used sometimes in 0. 0. with reference 
to the principal subject, as contrasted with the person ad- 
dressed. Usually, however, ipse would have occurred in the 


0. RB. as well. 


Ariovistus respondit : 81 ipse populd ROmind non praesorfberet, quemad- 
modum sud iftre fiter8tur, ndn oportére s8e8 & populd Rémsnd in sud ifire 


impediri, Cags., B.G., 1. 36, 2 (657). 


661. Specimens of the conversion of Oratis Obliqua into 


Oratis Récta. 
Orétid Obliqua. 


1. Artovistus respondit : 
Triinsisse Rhénum sésé nin sud 
sponte sed rogaitum et arcessitum 
ai Gallis; ndn sine magna spé ma- 
gnisque praemiis domum propin- 
quosque reliqutsse; sédés habére 
in Gallia ab ipsis concéssias, obsidés 
1 eda voluntate datos ; stipen- 
ium capere itire belli, quod vic- 
torés victis impOnere consuérent. 
Non sésé Gallis sed Gallds sti bel- 
lum intultsse ; omnes Galliae civi- 
tités ad sé oppignandum véntsse 
et contra sé castra habuisse ; eds 
omnes cipide & sé 0nd proelid pul- 
sds tic superfitds esse. SI iterum 
experiri velint, sé iterum pardtum 
esse décertire ; si pice itl velint, 


iniquum esse dé stipendio reciisdre, — 


quod sud voluntate ad id tempus 
eg ee eagairs Amicitiam popull 
mani st6t Srniimentd et prae- 
sidi5, non détrimentd esse oportére 
idque sé e& sp® petisse. Si per 
pulum ROdmianum_§ stipendium 
remittaéur et déditici! subtrahan- 
tur, nOn minus libenter sésé rechsa&- 
tairum popull Romani amicitiam 
uam appetiert?. Quod multiti- 
dinem ermaindrum in Galliam 
tridficat, id sé sui mfiniend!, non 
Galliae impfignandae causa facere ; 
Gius rei téstimOnid esse quod nisi 
rogatus non vEnerzt et quod bellum 

non intulerté sed défenderit. 

Caes., B.G.,1. 44. 


Gritid Recta. 


Transti Rhénum non mea sponte 
sed rogiitus et arcessitus & Gallis ; 
non sine mignd sp® magnisque 
praemiis domum Propinauceue 
reliqué; stdés habed in Gallia ab 
ipsis concéssis, obsid@s ipsdrum 


voluntate datOs; stIpendium capsid 


idre belli, quod victorés victis im- 
poner cOnsuérunt. Non ego Gal- 
is sed Galli mthi bellum intulé- 
runt; omnes Galliae civitatés ad 
mé oppiignandum vénéruni et con- 
tril mé castra habuérunt ; eae om- 
nés cOpiae & mé find proelid pulsae 
ac superatae sunt. SI iterum ex- 
periri volunt, iterum purdtus sum 
décertfre, 51 pice Ot! volunt, int- 
quum est dé stipendid recisfre, 
quod sua voluntate ad hic tempus 
Pepente ue Amicitiam populi 
Omani mihi Srndmentd et prae- 
sidid, nbn détrimentd esse oportet 
idque ea sp® petri. Sf per populum 
Romanum stipendium remittétur 
et déditicif subtrahendur, non mi- 
nus libenter reciisido popull Ré- 
mini amicitiam quam appetti. 
Quod multitidinem Germadndrum 
in Galliam tradfiicam,* id mel mQ- 
niendi, nén Galliae impignandae 
causa facté ; Bius rel téstimonid est 
quod nisi rogéitus non ven? et quod 
bellum non intulé sed défendi. 


* Allusion to the preceding speech 
otherwise tridfiod, 
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Gratis. Obliqua. 


s. His Caesar tia respondil : 

6 stbi minus dubitationis dari 
quod eis res quis légdti Helvetil 
commemordssent memorid tenéref 
atque é6 gravius ferre qué minus 
meritd populi ROmini accid (ssent ; 

ul si alichius iniOriae sibf cOnscius 
‘tisset non fursse difficile cavére ; 
sed e} déceptum que neque com- 
missum & sé intellegered quire ti- 
méret neque sine causa timendum 
oe Quod sI veteris contumé- 
iae oblivisclI ved/ef, num etiam re- 
centium inifiridrum, quod ed invitd 
iter per prOvinciam per vim temp- 
tdssent, quod Aeduds, quod Am- 
barrés, quod Allobrogas vexdssent 
memoriam dépdnere posse? Quod 
sud victoria tam Insolenter glérii- 
rentur, quodque tam difi sé impfine 
tulisse inifrids admirdrentur e6- 
dem pertinére. CoOnsuésse enim 
deos immortalés qué gravius ho- 
minés ex commfttitidne rerum 
_doleant, quis prd scelere cOrum 

ulcisci es his secundi6rés in- 
terdum rés et dilturniérem impt- 
nititem concédere. Cum ea ita 
sint, tamen sI obsid@s ab tis silh 
dentur, uti ea quae polliceantur 
factiirds intellegat, et si Aeduis dé 
inidriis quis ipsis sociisque e6rum 
intulerint, item si Allobrogibus 
satisfaciant, sésé cum tis picem 
esse facturum. 

Cags., B.G., 1. 14. 


3. Sulla régt pateféecit : 

Quod pollicedtur, senaitum et 
populum Romanum, quoniam aim- 
plius armfs valuzssent, non in gri- 
tiam habituros,; faciundum aili- 
quid, quod ill6rum magis quam 
gud rétulisse vidéréefur, id ided in 
prompt esse, quoniam Tugurthae 
cOpiam habéref, quem si RoOmiinis 
triididzsset, fore ut eli plirimum 
débéréur ; amicitiam, foedus, Nu- 
midiae partem, quam nunc peteret, 
tunc filtrd advenfuram. 

S., Tug., 111. 
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Hoe mihi minus dubitatidnis 
datur quod eis res quas we, légati 
Helvétil, commemordstts, memorif& 
tened atque Ade gravius ferd qué 
minus meritd populf Rémanti acci- 
dérunt; qui si alicfius inifriae 
sib conscius fuisset, nin futt diffi- 
cile cavére ; sed ed déceptus quod 
neque commissum a sé intellegébat 
quire timéret neque sine causii ti- 
menduim putdat. Quod si vetens 
contuméliae oblivise! volé, num 
etiam recentium inifriirum, quod 
mé invit6 iter per prOvinciam per 
vim temptds/zs, quod Acduds, quod 
Amburrés, quod Allobrogas vexd- 
stig, memoriam dépdnere possum# 
Quod vestra vict5rid tam Insolenter 
gloriimtini, qnodque tam dit tds 
impfine tulisse inifirias admirdment 
eddem  pertinel. Cénsuéréruné 
enim dt immortilés qud gravius 
hominés ex commfttatidne rérum 
doleant, qués pré scelere edrum 
ulciscl volunt, his secundiGrés in- 
terdum rés et diltturnidrem impt- 
nitiitem concédere. Cum haec ita 
sint, tamen si obsidés & rdbis mihé 
dabuntur, util ea, quae pollicémtni, 
factirés intellegam et sf Aeduls dé 
inifiriis quas ipsis socilsque edrum 
intulssé7s, item si Allobrogibus 
satisfacictts, ego vobiscum paicem 
fuctam. 


Quod pollicérts, senitus et popu- 
lus Romanus quoniam amplius 
armis valuérunt, non in gritiam 
habebunt ; faciundum aliquid, quod 
il6rum magis quam lud rétulisse 
vided/ur; id ideé in promptd est, 
quoniam Tugurthae cépiam habés, 
quem si Romanis tridideris ¢ibt 
plitrimum debébitur, amicitia, foe- 
dus, Numidiae pars, quam nuno 
petts, tune Oltré advenset, 
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4. Athénténsés déplordvérunt 
vastaliénem iteinemque mi- 
serabilem Wadi Neque sé id 

uert quod hostilia ab hoste ca 

orent,; esse enim quaedam belli 
lira quae ut facere ita pati sté fis. 
Sata exfirl, dirul técta, praedis 
hominum pecorumque agi misera 
magis quam indigna patienti esse ; 
vérum enim vérd id sé quer’, au 
is, qui ROmands alignigenis et bar- 
bards vocet, aded omnia simul di- 
vina himanaque ifira polluert? ut 
pridre populdtidne cum Infernis 
dils, secundé cum superis bellum 
nefarium gesserit. Omnia sepul- 
cra monumentaque diruta esse in 
finibus suis, omnium nidatés 
mfnés, nfillius ossa terri tegi. 
Qualem terram Atticam fécerzt, 
exOrnftam quondam opulentam- 

ue, tailem eum si li Aetoliam 

raeciamque omnem factirum. 
Urbis quoque suae similem défor- 
mitdfem futéiram futsse, nisi Rd- 
mani subvénissent. 

L., XXXI. 30. 
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Gratis Racta. 


Na id quertmur quod hostilia 
ab hoste passi sumus. Sunt enim 
quaedam belli ira quae ut facere 
ita pat! est fis. Sata exfrt, dirul 
técta, praedis hominum: pecorum- 
que agi misera magis quam indigna 
patient! sunt ; vérum enim vér6 id 

uersmur quod is, qui Rémands 
alignigends et barbarés vocal, aded 
omnia simul divina himanaque 
ifira polluet ut pridre populatione 
cum Infernis diis, secunda cum su- 
pore bellum nefarium gesserit. 

mnia sepulcra monumentaque di- 
ruta suné in finibus nostris, omni- 
um nid&ti manés, nollius ossa terra 
teguntur. Quailem terram Atticam 
fécit, exOrnaitam quondam opulen- 
tamque, t&lem +8, si licébit (or : 
liceat) AetOliam Graeciamque om- 
nem factet (or: factat). Urbis 

uoque nosiraé similts déformitds 

wisset, nisi ROma&ni subvénissent, 


INVOLVED ORATIO OBLIQUA. ATTRACTION OF 
MOOD. 


662, Oratis Obliqua proper depends on some verb of Thinking or 
Saying, expressed or understood. Ina more general sense the term 0. 
Obliqua is used of all complementary clauses that belong to ideal rela- 
tions. The principle is the same in both sets of sentences, for in the 
one, as in the other, the Infinitive takes its dependencies in the Sub- 
junctive, on account of the close relation between the Ideal mood and 
the Substantive Idea of the verb. Hence the favorite combination of 
the Infinitive and the Ideal Second person : 

Difficile est am{citiam manére al & virtfite déféceris, C., Lael., 11, 37; «tt 
ts hard for friendship to abide if you (one) have fallen away from vir- 
tue. Proprium hfim&ni ingenif est Oddisse quem laeseris, Tac., Agr., 42, 
4; tt 418 (peculiar to) human nature to hate whom you have injured. 
(But ddisti quem laesisti.) 

The so-called attraction of mood, by which clauses originally Indica- 
tive become Subjunctive in dependence on Subjunctives, is another 
phase of the same general principle. 
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668. 1. All clauses which depend on Infinitives and Sub- 
junctives, and form an integral part of the thought, are put 
in the Subjunctive (Subjunctive by Attraction). 


Reoord&tiéne nostrae amicitiae sio fruor ut bedté vixisse videar quia cum 
Scipiine vixerim, C., Lael., 4, 15: J enjoy the remembrance of our friend- 
ship so much that I seem to have lived happily because I lived with 
Scipio. Vereor n8 dum minuere velim labdrem augeam, C., Leg., 1, 4, 12; 
_ IL fear lest while I am wishing to leasen the totl I may tnorease tt (dum 
minuere vold, auged). Istd bond fitare dum adsit, cum absit, nd requirds, 
C., Cat.M., 10, 88 (268, 2, a). Quiré fidbat ut omnium oonlds quotisecum- 
que in pfiblicum prodisset ad s8 converteret, NEP., vil. 3, 5 (567; quotiée- 
cumque prodierat convertébat). Neecire quid antequam nitus sis acciderit, 
id est semper esse puerum, C., Gr., 34, 120; not to know what happened 
before you were born, (that) <3 to be always a boy. Fraus fidem in parvis 
sibf praestruit.ut cum operae pretium sit, cum meroSde magn fallat, L., 
Xxvill. 42,7; fraud lays itself a foundation of credit tn small things 
én order that when tt 18 worth while tt may make a great profit by 
cheating. [Ar&neolae] réte texunt ut si quid inhaeserit odnficiant, C., 
N.D., 11. 48, 123 (667 ; sf quid inhaesit odnficiunt). Abeunti si quid popis- 
cerit oonoSdere moris, Tac., G., 21,4; fo the departing (guest) tt ts 
customary to grant anything that he asks (si quid poptecit conoSdunt). 


Nores.—1. Dum not unfrequently resists the Attraction both in prose and poetry : 
Tantum n& noceds dum vis prddeese vidét5, Ov., 7¥.,1. 1, 101 (548). 
2. On the retention of the Indic. in Relative clanses, see 628, R. 


2. PartiaL OBiiquity.—(a) From this it is easy to see how the 
Subjunctive came to be used in a Generic or Iterative sense after 
Tenses of Continuance. Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative 
may all involve the Notion of Habit, Will, Inclination, Endeavor, and 
the complementary clauses would follow the sense rather than the form. 
For examples, see 567, Nn. 

(b) So also is explained the use of the Subjunctive in Causal Sen- 
tences, and especially in Conditional Sentences, where the Apodosis is 
embodied in the leading verb. 

(Iugurtha) timSbat fram sen&ttis (= né trdscer8tur sen&tus) ni piruisset 
légitis, S., Jug., 25, 7(601). [Ubiis] auxilium suum (= sé auxilidttirum) 
pollicitus est, s! ab Sudébis premerentur, Caes., B.G.,1v. 19,1. Praetor 
aedem (= 88 aedificdtfirum) Diovi vovit si ed dis hostis fidisset, L., xxx1. 
a1, 12. 

The idea of 6. 0. is shown in the tense: 

SI per Metellum licitum esset m&trés veni8bant (— ventfirae erant), C., 
Verr., V. 49,129. [Dictator] ad hostem dfcit nfillS lood nisi necessitis 
cdgeret fortinae s8 commissfrus, L., xX11. 12, 2 (488, N.). 
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PARTICIPIAL SENTENCES. 


664. Participles are used in Latin even more extensively 
than in English, to express a great variety of subordinate 
relations, such as Time and Circumstance, Cause and Occa- 
sion, Condition and Concession. The classification cannot . 
always be exact, as one kind blends with another. 


REMARKS.—1. It is sometimes convenient to translate a Participial 
Sentence by a codrdinate clause, but the Participle itself is never codr- 
dinate, and such clauses are never equivalents. (410, R. 2.) 

Manlius Gallum caesum torque spoliavit, L., vi. 42,5; Manlius slew the 
Gaul and stripped him of his neckchait (after slaying the Gaul stripped 
him of his neckchain, having slain, efc.). (Miltiad&s) capitis absolfitus, 
peciinii multdtus est, NEpP., 1.7, 6; Miltiades (though) acquitted of a cap- 
stal charge, was mulcted tn (a sum of) money (was acquitted, but mulcted), 

2. A common translation of the Participle is an abstract substan- 
tive; see 325, R. 3; 487, Nn. 2. 

Nec terra mftéta mfitévit modrés, L., xxxvii.54,18; nor hath the 
change of land changed the character. Teucer Ulixén reum facit Aiscis 
ocolsi, QUINT., IV. 2,18; Teucer indicts Ulysses for the murder of Ajaa. 
Inter haec parita atque décréta, S., C’., 43, 3. 

3. On the Participle after verbs of Perception and Representation, 
see 536. 


665. Participles may represent Time When. 


Alexander moriéns dnulum suum dederat Perdiccae, NEp., xvIII. 2, 1; 
Alerander (when he was) dying, had given his ring to Perdiccas. 
Dionfaius tyrannus Syracfisis oxpulsus Corinthi puerts docdbat, C., Tusc., 
Il. 12,27; Dionysius the tyrant, (after he had been) extled from Syra- 
cuse (after his exile from Syracuse), taught (a) boys’ (school) at Corenth. 


Ablative Absolute. 


(Soldn et Pisistratus) Servis Tullid régnante viguérunt, C., Br., 10, 39; 
Solon and Pisistratus flourished when Servius Tullius was king (in the 
reign of Servius Tullius). Sole ortd Volsci s8 circumvallaitds vidérunt, 
Cf. L., 1v. 9,13; when the sun was risen (after sunrise), the Volscrans 
saw that they were surrounded by lines of tntrenchment. 


Nores.—1. On the Abl. Abs. of the simple Participle, see 410, n. 4. 

2. Suetonius uses the Abl. Abs. as well as the simple Participle with ante (prius) 
quam: (Tiberius) excdesum August! n6n prius palam fécit quam Agrippé 
iuvene interémptd, 7i., 22; see also /ul., 58. 
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666. Participles may represent Cause Why. 


Aréopagitae damnivérunt puerum coturnicum oculis éruentem, C7. 
QuINT., V.9, 18; the court of Mars’ Hill condemned a boy for plucking 
out (because he plucked out) the eyes of quails. Athéniénsés Alcibia- 
dem corruptum & rége Persirum capere noluisse C¥mén arguébant, Cf. Nep., 
vii. 7,2; the Athentans charged Alcthiades with having been unwill- 
ing to take Cyme (because he had been) drebed by the King of Persia. 


Ablative Absolute. 

(Rdmfini veterés) rgnir! omnés volébant libert&tis dulcédine ndndum 
expert&, L.,1. 17,3; the old Romans all wished to have a king over them 
(because they had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 


Norz.—An apparent cause is given by ut, as, velut, as, for instance, tamquam, 
(80) as, quasi, ae {/, see 602, N. 8. 

In this usage Cicero and Cagsak are very careful, employing only quasi, ut. 
Lrvy introduces tamquam, utpote, velut, and the tendency grows until it roaches 
its culmination in Tacirus. 


667. Participles may represent Condition and Concession. 

SI latet ars prodest, affert déprénsa pudirem, Ov., A.A., 11. 313 (593, 
2). [Risus] interdum ita repente érumpit ut eum cupientés tenére nequed- 
mus, Cf. C., Or., 11. §8, 235 (609). (Miltiad&s) capitis absolfitus, pecfinié 
mult&tus est, NEp., 1. 7, 6 (664, R. 1). 


Ablative Absolute. 


Maxims virtfités iacBre omnés necesse est volupt&te dominante, C., Fin., 
IL. 35, 117 (598, 2). 
Nors.—On the combination of quamquam, quamvis, and ets! with the Participle, 


see 609, 8.1; nisi also is not uncommon ; tamen is sometimes added in the principal 
clause. 


668. Participles may represent Relative Clauses (637). 


Omnés aliud agentés, aliud simulantés, perfid{ (sunt), C., Off., 111. 14, 00 
(637). [Pisistratus] Homéri libris cOnfiisds antek sic epee dicitur ut 
nunc habémus, C., Or., 111. 34, 137 (687). 


Remark.—So-called, qui dicitur, vocitur, quem vocant; above-men- 
tsoned, quem ante&, supr& diximus. 


669, Future Participle (Active).—The Future Participle is a verbal 
adjective, denoting Capability and Tendency, chiefly employed in the 
older language with sam, J am, as a periphrastic tense. In later Latin 
it is used freely, just as the Present and Perfect Participles, to express 
subordinate relations. 

Peculiar is the free use of it in Sentences of Design, and especially 
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noticeable the compactness by the employment of it in Condi- 
tional Relations. 


670. In later Latin, the Future Participle isetive) A is used 
to represent subordinate relations (438, N.) : 
1, Time When. 


(Tiberius) traiecttiirus (— eum traiecttirus esset) Rhénum commedtum non 
trinsmisit, Suet., 74b., 18; when Tebertus was about to cross the Rhine, 
he did not send over the provisions. 


2. Cause Why. | 

Déridiculd fuit senex foedissimas adflstionis tantam infimix tstrus, 
Tac., Ann., 01. 57,3; @ butt of ridicule was the old man, as infamy 
was the only gain he would make by his foul fawning. Antiochus sécf- 
rus dé bellS Rom&nd erat tamquam non tr&nsitfiris in Asiam Romd&nis, 
L., Xxxvi. 41, 1 (602, n. 8). 


3. Purpose (usually after a verb of Motion). 


(Maroboduus) misit légatde ad Tiberium drattirés auxilia, Tac., Ann. 11. 
46 (438, N.). COnsul Lérisam est profectus, ibi dé summé belli odnsultitt- 
rus, L., XXXVI. 14, 5. 

Notrr.—The Pr. Participle is sometimes used in a aimilar sense, but the Purpose is 
only an inference : 


Léga&ti vénérunt niintiantés Asiae quoque civitatés sollicitadr!, L., xxx1. 2, 
1; envoys came with the announcement that the states of Asia also were tampered with. 


4. Condition and Concession. 

(1) Protasis. 

Déditfiris s8 Hannibali fuisse acoersendum Rom&ndrum praesidium ? L., 
XXII1. 44, 2; tf they had been ready to surrender to Hannibal, would 
they have had to send for a Roman garrison? (=ai déditfirl fuissent, 
0. B.: sl déditiri fuérunt.) 

(2) Apodosis. 

Quatiunt arma, ruptirf imperium nf dficantur, Tac., H., ur. 19, 3; 
they clash thetr arms, ready to break orders, if they be not led forward. 
Librum misf exigent! tibl, misstirus etal ndn exégissés, PLiN., Hp., 111. 13, 
1; I have sent you the book, as you exacted tt, although I should have 
sent at even tf you had not exacted tt. 
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671. The Latin language allows greater freedom in the 
arrangement of words than the English. This freedom is, 
of course, due to its greater wealth of inflections. 
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Two elements enter into the composition of a Latin Sen- 
tence, governing to some. extent its arrangements Gram- 
mar and Rhetoric. 


672. 1. Grammatical arrangement has for its object clear- 
ness. It shows the ideas in the order of development in the 
mind of the speaker. By Grammatical arrangement the 
sentence grows under the view. 

2. Rhetorical arrangement has for its objects Emphasis 
and Rhythm. It presents a sentence already developed in 
such a way that the attention is directed to certain parts of 
it especially. 

(a) Emphasts is produced : 

- I, By reversing the ordinary position. 
2. By approximation of similars or opposites. 
3. By separation. 

In all sentences Beginning and End are emphatic points. In long 
sentences the Means as well as the Extremes are the points of emphasis. 

(6) Rhythm.—Much depends on the rhythmical order of words, for 
which the treatises of the ancients are to be consulted. Especially 
avoided are poetic rhythms. So, for example, the Dactyl and Spondee, 
or close of an Hexameter at the end of a period. 


673. Two further principles seem to underlie the arrange- 
ment of Latin sentences : (a) that of the ascending construc- 
tion; (d) that of the descending construction. In the 
ascending construction, which is more common, the prin- 
cipal word is placed last, and the subordinate ones, in the 
' order of their importance, precede. In the descending con- 
struction the reverse is the process. The descending con- 
struction is regular in definitions. 


674, Rutz I.—The most simple arrangement of a sentence 
is a8 follows : 

1. The Subject and its Modifiers. 

2. The Predicate and its Modifiers. 

1. Dionysius tyrannus, Syrictisis expulsus, 2. Corinth! puerds doodbat, 
C., Tusc., 111, 12, 27 (666). 

Rhetorical] positions : 

Potentés sequitur invidia, QuiNn?., Iv. 1, 14 (477, N. 4). MWobis ndn satis- 
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facit ipse Démosthen’s, Cf. C., Or., 29, 104 (552, R. 1). Diserfptus (erat) 
populus cénsfi, drdinibus, aetétibus, C., Leg., 11. 19, 44 (897). Intré 
moenia sunt hostés, S., C., 52, 35 (477). 

REMARK.—The modifiers of the predicate stand in the order of their 
importance. The following arrangement is common : 

1. Place, Time, Cause, or Means. 2. Indirect Object. 3. Direct 
Object. 4. Adverb. 5. Verb. | 

Nore.—The postponement of the subject is rare and always for definite reasons in 


the classical period ; later it becomes a mannerism, especially in the elder PLIny ; toa 
lees degree in Nepos and Livy. 


675. Rute II.—Interrogative Sentences begin with the 
interrogative, subordinate clauses with the leading particle 
or relative. 


Quis eum diligat quem metuat? C., Lael., 15, 53 (629). Postquam Caesar 
pervénit obsidés poptecit, Cars., B.G., 1. 27, 8 (561). Sf spiritum dficit 
vivit, C., Inv., 1. 46, 86 (595). Qui timére d&sierint Sdisse incipient, Tc., 
Agr., 32 (567). , 

Rhetorical position : 

{N&tfiram] si sequémur ducem, numquam aberribimus, C., Off, 1. 28, 
100 (595). Dé fatfirls rébus etsi semper difficile est dicere, tamen interdum 
coniectfird possis accédere, C., /am., vi. 4, 1 (604). [CatS] mirirl s8 didbat 
quod nodn ridéret haruspex, haruspicem cum vidisset, C., Div., u. 24, 51 
(567). 


676. Rute III.—An Adjective usually precedes, but often 
follows, the word to which it belongs ; a dependent Genitive 
usually follows the governing word ; so too does a word in 
Apposition. 


Saepe magna indolés virtfitis priusquam rei pfiblicae pridesse potuisset ex- 
stincta est, C., Ph., v.17, 47 (577). S8nsum oculdrum praccipit animus, 
QUINT., VI. 2, 6 (540). 


Rhetorical position : 

(Isocratée] queritur plfis hondris corporum quam animbrum virtttibus 
dari, QuINT., 111. 8, 9 (542, R.). [Ager], cum multds annde quidvit, iberidrés 
efferre friigés solet, C., Br., 4, 16 (567). Ver&émur né parum hic liber 
mellis et absinthi! multum hab6ére videdtur, QuINT., 111. 1, 5 (550). 


Remarks.—1. The deinonstrative pronouns regularly precede; the 
possessives regularly follow. 

Verémur né hic liber absinthif multum habére videdtur, QuINT., I 
1,5 (500). Torquatus fllium suum nec&ri ifissit, S., C’., 52, 30 (540). 
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Rhetorical position : 

Reoordire tempus illad, cum peter Cfri5 macrOna inotbet in let8, C., 
Ph., 11. 18, 45 (580). Osculatur tigrim suus cistis, Sen., H.M., 85, 41 
(809, 2). | 

2. Ordinals regularly follow, Cardinals regularly precede the snb- 
stantive. 

3. Many expressions have become fixed formulae: so titles, proper 
names, and the like; see 288. 

Facinus est vincire civem Réminum, C., Verr., v. 66, 170 (585). 

4. The titles réx, imperator, efc., frequently precede the proper name 
with which they are in apposition. 

5. New modifiers of either element may be inserted, prefixed, or 
added: 

Catdnem vidi in bibliothécKk sedentem multis circumflsum Stdicdirum 
libris, C., Fin., 111. 2, 7 (586). Saepe m&gna indolés virtitis priusquam 
rel piblicae prodesse potuisset exstincta est, C., Ph., v.17, 47 (577). At 
vidéte hominis intoler&bilem aud&ciam, C., Dom., 44, 115 (488). (Aristidés) 
interfuit pignae niv&li apud Salamina, Nep., 111. 2, 1. 

Notes.—1. The tendency in Latin was to reverse the Indo-Germanic rule by which 
an attributive adjective and a dependent Genitive preceded the governing word. But in 
early Latin the adjective atil] holds its place more often before its substantive, while the 
Genitive hus already succumbed for the most part to the tendency. In the classical 
period the adjective is more often used after its substantive. But neither position 
can be strictly called rhetorical. The same is true of the possessive pronoun. 

2. The original force of a following adjective or Genitive was restrictive or apposi- 
tional, while, when it preceded, it forined a close compound with its substantive ; thus, 
bonus hom, a good man (one idea); homd bonus, a man (one idea) who is good 
(another idea). In classical Latin this distinction is no longer inevitable, though it is 
often essential. 


677. RuLE IV.—Adverbs are commonly put next to their 
verb (before it when it ends a sentence), and immediately 
before their adjective or adverb. 


Zéndnem eum Athénis essem audi8bam frequenter ....,C.,.V.D., 1. 21, 59 
(585). Caed{ discipulds minimé velim, QuiNnr., 1. 3, 18 (257). Vix cufquam 
persuddébaitur Graecid omni céssfirds (Réminds), L., XXXII. 32, 8 (546, R. 1). 
[Risus] interdum ita repente érumpit ut eum cupientés tenére nequeimus, 
C., Or., 11. §8, 235 (609). 

Rhetorical positions : 

[Iram] bene Ennius initium dixit insiniae, C., Tusc., Iv. 23, 52 (440). 
Saepe m&igna indolée virtfitis priusquam ref pfiblicae prodesse potuisset ex- 
stincta est, C., Ph., v. 17, 47 (577). 


Remarks.—1. Ferd, paene, prope, usually follow: 
Wamé feré saltat sdbrius nisi forte insinit, C., Mur., 6, 13 (591, rx. 4). 
2. Negatives always precede, see 448, 
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Nots.—The separation of adverbs from their adjectives is rare, except in the case of 
tam and quam, which PLaurus, Tersnce, CicERo, and later anthors often separate, 
e.g., by a preposition : tam ab tenul exiti8. Hyperbaton with other adverbs Is rare. 


678. RuLE V.—Prepositions regularly precede her case 
(413). 


A réeté oOnscientié. triversum unguem nbn oportet disoddere, C., Ait., 
XII1. 20, 4 (828, 1). 


RemakKs.—1. On versus, tenus, and the postposition of cum in com- 
bination with the personal pronouns and the relative, see 418, R. 1. 

2. Monosyllabic prepositions are not unfrequently put between the 
adjective and substantive : mign& cum cfir&. See 418, k. 2. 

Less frequently they are placed between the Gen. and substantive; 
except when the relative-is employed. 

3. Dissyllabic prepositions are sometimes put after their case (Ana- 
strophé), especially after a relative or demonstrative: most frequently 
contra, inter, propter. So also adverbs. See 418, kB. 1. 

4. The preposition may be separated from its case by a Gen. or an 
adverb (413, rR. 3): ad Appl Claud! senectiitem aco8débat etiam ut caecus 
esset, C., Cat. M., 6, 16 (553, 4). 

5. Monosyllabic prepositions, such as oum, ex, d8, post, sometimes ap- 
pend the enclitics -que, -ve, -ne, as, exque ils, and from them. Usually, 
however, the enclitics join the dependent substantive: in patriamgue 
rediit, and returned to hts country. See 418, n. 3. 

On the position of per, see 413, Nn. 2. 


679. Rute VI.—Particles vary. 


Enim commonly takes the second, seldom the third place; nam and 
namque are regularly prepositive. See 498, n. 1. 

Ergd in the syllogism .precedes, elsewhere follows; igitur is com- 
monly second or third; itaque regularly first. See 502, n. 2; 500, rp. 

Tamen is first, but may follow an emphatic word. See 490. 

Etiam usually precedes, quoque always follows. See 478, 479. 

Quidem and d&émum (at length) follow the word to which they 
belong. 


680. Rute VII.—A word that belongs to more than one 
word regularly stands before them all, or after them all, 
sometimes after the first (291). 

Ariovistus respondit multis s8s8 ndbilibus principibusque populf Rdminf 
graétum esse factirum, Cags., B.G., 1. 44, 12 (657, 9). [Isocratés] queritur 
plitis honéris corporum quam animorum virttitibus dari, QUINT., 111. 8, 9 (542, 
R.). Longum est mfildrum persequs fitilitdtés et asindrum, C., NV. D., 0. 
64, 159 (254, R. 1). 
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681. Rutz VIII.—Words of kindred or opposite meaning 
are often put side by side for the sake of a or. 
contrast. 

Manus manum lavat, one hand washes the other. [Catd] ‘mirar! 88 
&isbat quod nodn ridéret haruspex, haruspicem cum. vidisset, C., Dsv., 11. 
24, 61(567). Emit morte immortélitétem, Quinr., 1x. 3, 71 (404). 

682. Route IX.—Contrasted Pairs.—When pairs are con- 
_trasted, the second is put in the same order as the first, but 
often in inverse order. The employment of the same order 
is called Anaphora (repetition). The inverse order is called 
Chiasmus, or crosswise position, and gives alternate stress. 
The principle is of wide application, not merely in the sim-- 
ple sentence but also in the period. 

Same order (Anaphora). 

Fortfina (1) vestra (2) facit ut frae (1) meae (2): temperem, L., XXXVI. 
35, 8 (553, 1). Mald té sapiéns (1) hostis (2) metuat quam stultt (1) civés 
(2) laudent, L., XXII. 39, 20 (546, B. 2). 

Inverse order (Chiasmus). 

Ante vidémus (1) fulgdrem (2) quam sonum (2) audiimus (1), Sen., V.Q., 
1. 12,6 (577). Parvi sunt foris (1) arma (2) nisi est odnsilium (2) domi 
(1), C., Off., 1. 22, 76 (411, R. 2). 

RemaRK.—Chiasmus is from the Greek letter X (chi): 


1. Foris xX 2. arma 
2. cinsilium 1. domf. 


688, Poetical Pecultariites.—In the poets we find many varieties 
of arrangement of substantive and adjective, designed to draw especial 
attention to the idea or to color the verse. These occur chiefly in the 
Hexameter and Pentameter, but to a lesser degree also in other meas- 
ures. Thus the substantive and adjective are put either at the end of 
each hemistich, or at the beginning of each hemistich, or one is at the 
end of the first and the other at the beginning of the second. 

Cerberus et 2//as hodié petat improbus umdrds | et iaceat fact/d lapsa 
caténa sera, Prop., iv. (v.) 11,25. Pitniced st&ibis stiris évincta cothurnd, 
V., Ec., 7, 82. Mé similem vestris mértbus esse putis? Prop., 11. (II1.) 
29 (27), 32. 


ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 
684, A period isa compound sentence with one or more 
subordinate clauses, in which sentence the meaning is kept 


suspended to the close. 
28 
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685. Latin periods may be divided into two classes : 
1. Responsive or Apodotic, in which a Protasis has an 


Apodosis. —_ 
2. Intercalary or Enthetic, in which the various items are 
inserted in their proper place between Subject and Predicate. 


Ut snepe hominés aegri morbd gravi, cum aest febrique iactantur, 
si aquam gelidam bibérunt, primo relevdri videntur, deinde multd 
gravius vehementiusque afflictantur : sic hic morbus, qui est in ré pfb- 
lici, relevatus istfus poend, vehementius, reliquis vivis, ingravéscet, 
C., Cat., 1. 13, 81 (Apodotic). | 

Catuvolcus, réx dimidiae partis Eburdnum, qui fin&’ cum Ambiorige | 
cOnsilium inierat, aetate iam cOnfectus, cum laborem aut belli aut fugae 
ferre ndn posset, omnibus precibus détéstatus Ambiorigem, qui @ius 
consilil auctor fuisset, taxd, cOius magna in Gallia Germaniaque copia 
est, s& exanimavit, Cars., B.G., v1. 31, 5 (Enthetic). | 


686, NaeetsBacn’s careful study of the subject has led to the fol- 
lowing results, The simplest period is composed of one subordinate (a) 
and one principal (A) clause; the principal varieties are: (1) a : A, 
where the principal clause follows the subordinate ; (2) A (a) A, where 
the subordinate clause is inserted within the principal clause ; (3) A | a, 
where the principal clause precedes the subordinate clause ; (4) a (A) a, 
where the principal clause is inserted within the subordinate clause. 
When two subordinate clauses (a, 5), independent of each other, are 
used, the forms are: (5)a:A|0; (6)a:A(}6)a; (7) A(a)4 | 5; (8) 
A (a) A (6) A, (9)a@:(b:.A). If the dependent clauses are of different 
degree (a, a, A), that is, one depending upon the other, some fifteen 
additional forms are allowable. 

Some examples are : 

a(A) a: illdram vidés quam niteat drétid, C., Fin., tv. 3, 5. @:(b:.A): 
cfir ndlint, etiams! taceant, satis dicunt, C., Div. in Caec., 6,21. a:a:A: 
quid agftur, cum aperuerd, facile erit statuere, C., Ph., v. 2,6. a:Al|a: 
illud quid sit, sclre cupid, quod iacis obscfiré, C., Azi.,1.7,4. a@| a(A)a: 
nis uti exspectirémus s8, reliquit qui rog&ret, Varno, R.Z., 1. 2, 32. 
A | a(a) a: mandéd tibl pling, tétum ut videds cfiius modi sit, C., Ad?., 1. 
12, 2. 


~ 687. Periods are also divided into Historical and Oratorical. The 
former are, as a rule, simple. The most common form is a: A, 1.e., 
where a subordinate clause is followed by a leading clause: Id ubi 
dixisset hastam in hostium finés émittébat, L., 1. 42,18. Another coin- 
mon period, developed and much liked by Livy, and later by Tacitus, 
was a:a:.A, consisting of (1) a participial clause ; (2) a clause 
introduced by a conjunction; (3) the principal clause. Cf. Tac., Ann., 
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11. 60, 8, d&tentus ubi . . . accépit pl8bem prdturbat. Historians, 
having much occasion for description, are also prone to use the 
descending period, ¢.e., the form in which the principal clause precedes. 
So especially Nzpos. Livy likes also to use two independent sub- 
ordinate clauses asyndetically. 

The Oratorical periods are much more diverse and complicated, 
owing to the greater variety of effects at which they aim. We find, 
however, the ascending structure, where the emphasis is continually 
ascending until it culminates at the end, more common. 

See an excellent example in C., Jmp.,5, 11: 


Vos eum régem inultum esse patiémin! qu! lég&tum popull Rdmin! 
cOnsulfrem VINCULIS iC VERBERIBUS ATQUE OMNI SUPPLICIO EXCRUCIA- 
TUM NECAVIT ? 


FIGURES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC. 


688, Ellipsis is the omission of some integral part of the 
thought, such as the substantive of the adjective (204, N. 1), 
the copula of the predicate (209), the verb of the adverb. 

Unde domd? V., A., V1II. 114 (391, k. 2). 

RemaRK.—When the ellipsis is indefinite, do not attempt to supply 
it. The figure is still much abused by commentators in the explana- 
tion of grammatical phenomena. 

689. Brachylogy (breviloquentia) is a failure to repeat an 
element which is often to be supplied in a more or less 
modified form. 

Tam félix essés quam formdsissima (= es) vellem, Ov., Am., I. 8, 27 (802). 

690. Zeugma or Syllépsis is a junction of two words under 


the same regimen, or with the same modifier, although the 
common factor strictly applies but to one. 


Manfis ko supplicds viceés ad Tiberium tendéns, Tac., Ann., 11. 29, 2; 
stretching out hands and (uttering) suppliant cries to Tiberius. 


@ 691. Aposiopésis is a rhetorical bteaking off before the 
close of the sentence, as in the famous Vergilian Qués 


692. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words. 


693. Enallage is a shift from one form to another : vés 5 
Calliopé precor, V., A., IX. 525. 


/ 
we 


gon © 
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Hypallage is an interchange in the relations of words: 
dare clissibus austrés, V., A., III. 61. 


694. Oxymoron is the use of words apparently contradic- | 
tory of each other: cum tacent clamant, C., Cat., 1. 8, 21 
(582). 


695. Synecdoché is the use of the part for the whole, or the 
reverse : tectum for domum, puppis for navis, mucro for gladius, 
etc. 


696. Hypérbaton, Trajection, is a violent displacement of 
words. Ldia dic per omnés té deds ord, H., O., 1. 8, 1 (413, 
N. 2). 


697. Anacolithon, or want of sequence, occurs when the 
scheme of a sentence is changed in its course. 


698. Hendiadys (év &4 évoiy) consists in giving an analysis 
instead of a complex, in putting two substantives connected 
by a copulative conjunction, instead of one substantive and 
an adjective or attributive genitive. 

Vulgus et multitiidd, the common herd. Via et ratid(C., Verr., I. 16, — 
47), scientific method. Viet armis, by force of arms. 

So two verbs may be translated by an adverb*and a verb: fandf 
fug&rique, fo be utterly routed. 


699. Constrictid Praegn&ns. So-called cdnstriictid prae- 
gnans is nothing but an extended application of the accusa- 
tive of the Inner Object (Object Effected). The result is 
involved, not distinctly stated. 

Exitium inritat, Cf. Tac., Ann., xu. 1,1; he provokes destruction (ad 
exitium inritat). 


700. Litotés, or Understatement, is the use of an exprag 
sion by which more is meant than meets the ear. This is 
especially common with the Negative. 


Non indecdrs pulvere sordidi, H., O., 11. 1, 22 (449, k. 2). 
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1. The Verb agrees with its subject in number and person (211). 

2. The Adjective agrees with its subject in gender, number, and case 
211). 
The common Predicate of two or more subjects is put in the 
Plural (285); when the genders are different, it takes the strongest 
gender or the nearest (286); when the persons are different, it takes 
the first in preference to the second, the second in preference to the 
third (287). 

4. The common Attribute of two or more substantives agrees with 
the nearest, rarely with the most important (290). | 

5. The Predicate substantive agrees with its subject in case (211). 

6. The Appositive agrees with its subject in case; if possible, also in 
number and person (821). 

4. The Relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, and 
person (614). 

8. Disproportion is indicated by the comparative with quam pr, 
quam ut, quam qui (298). 

g. In comparing two qualities, use either magis quam with the posi- 
tive, or a double comparative (299). 

10. Superlatives denoting order and sequence are often used parti- 
tively and then usually precede their substantive (291, R. 2). 


11. The Genitive forms mef, tul, sul, nostri, vestri, are used mainly 
as objective genitives ; nostrum and vestrum as partitive (804, 2). 

12. The Reflexive is used regularly when reference is made to the 
grainmatical subject; frequently when reference is made to the actual 
subject (309). 

13. The Reflexive is used of the principal subject, when reference is 
made to the thought or will of that subject; hence, in Infinitive clauses, 
or Indirect Questions, in Sentences of Design, and in Oratid Obliqua 
(521). 

14. The Possessive Pronoun is used instead of the Possessive or Sub- 
jective Genitive in the First and Second Persons (862, 364). 


15. The Appositive to & possessive pronoun is in the Genitive (321, 
R. 2). 

16. With words of Inclination and Disinclination, Knowledge and 
Ignorance, Order and Position, Time and Season, the adjective is usu- 
ally employed for the adverb (325, R. 6). 


17. The Indicative, not the Subjunctive, is used in expressions of 
Possibility, Power, Obligation, and Necessity (254, Rr. 1). 
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18. The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present or Perfect 


Subjunctive (257); the Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunc- , 


tive (258). 

19. The Optative Subjunctive may be used to express a Wish (260), 
an Asseveration (262), a Command (263), or a Concession (264). 

20. The First Imperative looks forward to immediate, the Second 
to contingent, fulfilment (268). 

21. The Negative of the Imperative is regularly nd with the Infin- 
itive; sometimes n& with the Perfect Subjunctive (270, r. 2), or cavé 
with the Subjunctive (271) is also used. 

22. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, may be treated as a 
neuter subject (422), object (428), or predicate (424). 

23. The Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of Will, Power, 
Duty, Habit, Inclination, Resolve, Continuance, End, efc. (428). 

24. The Accusative and Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of 
Will and Desire (582). 

25. The Accusative and Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of 
Emotion (588). 

26. The Accusative and Infinitive is used in Exclamation (534). 

27. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Perceiving, the 
Present Infinitive expresses action contemporary with that of the gov- 
erning verb, the Perfect, action prior to it, the Future, action future to 
it (530). : 

28. The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is used chiefly 
after substantives and adjectives that require a complement (428). 

29. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used mainly in 
post-classical Latin after words of Fitness and Function; also after 
words of Capacity and Adaptation, and to express Design (429). 

30. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used after verbs 
of Giving and Taking, Sending and Leaving, efc., to indicate Design 
(430). 

31. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used to denote 
Means and Cause, rarely Manner (431). 

32. The Supine in -am is used chiefly after verbs of Motion to 
express Design (435). 

33. The Supine in -& is used chiefly with adjectives to indicate 
Respect (436). | 

34. The Present Participle denotes continuance, the Perfect, comple- 
tion, at the time of the leading verb (282). 

35. The Future Participle is used in post-Ciceronian Latin to express 
Design (438, N.). 





- 
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36. The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and Represen- 
tation to express the actual condition of the object (536). 

37. The Perfect Participle passive is used after verbs of Causation 
‘ and Desire, to denote impatience of anything except entire fulfilment 
(587). 
38. The subject of a finite verb is in the Nominative (208). 

39. Verbs of Seeming, Becoming, with the passive of verbs of Mak- 
ing, Choosing, Showing, Thinking, and Calling, take two Nomina- 
tives, one of the subject, one of the predicate (206). — 

40. With passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving, the Accusative subject of the Infinitive becomes the Nomina- 
tive subject of the leading verb (528). . 

41. The Appositional Genitive is used after vox, —— verbum, 
res, etc. (361, 1). 
42. The Epexegetical Genitive (or Genitive of Explanation) is used 
after genus, vitium, culpa, efc. (861, 2). 

43. The Possessive Genitive is used of the Third Person to denote 
possession (362). 

44. The Subjective Genitive is used of the subject of the action indi- 
cated by the substantive (868, 1); the Objective Genitive of the object 
of that action (863, 2). 

45. Essential or permanent qualities are put in the Genitive, 
always with an adjective (865); external and transient qualities in the 
Ablative, always with an adjective (400). See No. 82. 

46. The Genitives of Quality and Possession may be used as predi- 
cates (366). 

47. The Partitive Genitive stands for the whole to which a part 
belongs (367). 

48. Adjectives of Fulness and Want, of Knowledge and Ignorance, 
of Desire and Disgust, of Participation and Power, may take the Gen- 
itive (874). Also some present participles used as adjectives, and in 
later Latin some verbals in -&x (375). 

49. Verbs of Reminding, Remembering, and Forgetting take usu- 
ally the Genitive (376); but sometimes the Accusative, especially of 
things (876, R.). 

so. Impersonal verbs of Emotion take the Accusative of the Person 
Who Feels, and the Genitive of the Exciting Cause (371). 

51. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and Acquitting, 
take the Genitive of the Charge (378). 

2. Verbs of Rating and Buying take the Genitive of the General, 
the Ablative of the Particular Value (879, 404). See No. 87. 
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53. Interest and Rafert take the Genitive of the Person, rarely of the 
Thing concerned (881). 

54. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative (845). 

ss. Verbs of Advantage and Disadvantage, Bidding and Forbid- 
ding, Pleasure and Displeasure, Yielding and Resisting, take the 
Dative (846). 

56. Many intransitive verbs compounded with ad, ante, con, in, inter, 
ob, post, prae, sub, and super may take & Dative; transitive verbs also 
an Accusative besides (347). . 

57. Verbs of Giving and Putting take a Dative and Accusative, or 
an Accusative and Ablative (848). 

58. The Dative is used with esse to denote possession (849). 

59. The Dative is used of the Person Interested in the action (850). 

60. The Ethical Dative is used of the personal pronouns only (851). 

61. The Dative of Reference is used of the Person to whom a state- 
ment is referred (852). | 

62. The Dative of Agent is used with the Perfect passive, the 
Gerund, and the Gerundive (354). 

63. The Dative may denote the Object For Which in combination 
with the Person To Whom (855). 

64. Adjectives of Friendliness, Fulness, Likeness, Nearness, with 
their opposites, take the Dative (359). 

65. Active transitive verbs take the Accusative case (330). 

66. Many intransitive verbs, mostly those of Motion, compounded 
with ad, ante, circum, con, in, inter, ob, per, praeter, sub, subter, super, 
and trans, take the Accusative; transitive verbs thus compounded may 
have two Accusatives (8381). . 

67. Intransitive verbs may take an Accusative of similar form or 
meaning (888, 2). 

68. The Accusative may express Extent in Degree, Space, or Time 
(884-6). 

69. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the Accusative of 
Place Whither; so also domus and rfis (337). See No. 74 and 92. 

70. Verbs meaning to Inquire, Require, Teach, and Conceal, take 
two Accusatives, one of the Person, one of the Thing (389). 

71. Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, and Showing, 
take two Accusatives of the same Person or Thing (340). 

72. The subject of the Infinitive is regularly in the Accusative (420). 

73. The Accusative may be used in Exclamations (848). 

74. Place Where js denoted by the Ablative, usually with in (385); 
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Place Whence by the Ablative, usually with ex, d8, or ab (390). 
Names of Towns and Small Islands omit the prepositions (886, 891). . 
See No. 69 and 92. 


75. Attendance is denoted by the Ablative with cum (892). 

76. Time When or Within Which is denoted by the Ablative (898). 

77. Origin or Descent is denoted by the Ablative with or without 
ex and dé (395). 

78. Material is denoted by the Ablative with ex (896). 

79. The Point of View or Respect is denoted by the Ablative (897). 

80. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Ablative (898). 


81. Manner is denoted by the Ablative regularly with an adjective 
or cum (399). 


82. External and transient eualitiee are denoted by the Ablative, 
always with an adjective (400); essential and permanent qualities by 
the Genitive, always with an adjective (865). See No. 45. 


83. Cause, Means, and Instrument, are denoted by the Ablative. 
(401, 408). 

84. The Agent is denoted by the Ablative with & (ab) (401). 

85. The Standard of Measurement is denoted by the Ablative (402). 

86. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative (408). 


87. Definite Price is put in the Ablative (404); General Price in the 
Genitive (879). See No. 52. 


88. Verbs of Depriving and Filling, of Plehty and Want, take the 
Ablative (405). 

89. The Ablative is used with opus and fisus (406). 

go. Utor, fruor, fangor, potior, and vescor take the Ablative (407). 


gt. The Ablative, combined with a participle, serves to modify the 
verbal predicate of a sentence: Ablative Absolute (409). 


92. Names of Towns and Small Islands of the First and Second 
Declensions are put in the Locative of the Place Where (411). See 
No. 69 and 74. 

93. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs (439). 

. 94- A question for information merely is introduced by -ne (454). 
g5. A question that expects the answer yes is introduced by nOnne 
(455). 

g6. A question that expects the answer no is introduced by num 
(456). 

97. The Deliberative Question is in the Subjunctive (265). 

g8. The Indirect Question is in the Subjunctive (467). 
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99. Sequence of Tenses. Principal tenses are ordinarily followed by 
Principal tenses, Historical by Historical (509). 

1oo. After a Future or Future Perfect, the Future sane is 
expressed by the Present, the Future Perfect by the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive (514). After other tenses the Future relation is expressed by the 
Active Periphrastic Present and Imperfect Subjunctive (515). 

_ 101. In Or&tid Obliqua all subordinate tenses follow the general law 
of sequence (516).. 

102. Quod, the fact that, in that, is used with the Indicative to 
introduce explanatory clauses after Verbs of Adding and Dropping, 
Doing and Happening, and demonstratives (525). 

103. Quod, quia, quoniam, and quand’ take the Indicative in Direct 
_ Discourse, the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, to express Cause 

(540, 541). . 

104. Quod is used after verbs of Emotion with the Indicative in Di- 
rect, the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, to give the Ground (542). 

105. Final Sentences have the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive 
with ut or n8 (545). | 

106. Complementary Final Clauses are used after verbs of Will and 
Desire (546). 

107. Positive verbs of Preventing, Refusing, Forbidding, and Be- 
waring, may take né with the Subjunctive (548). 

108. Verbs of Preventing and Refusing may take qudminus with 
the Subjunctive (549). See No. 112. 

109. Verbs of Fear are followed by né ar ut (n& non) and all tenses 
of the Subjunctive (550). 

110. Consecutive Sentences have the Subjunctive with ut and ut ntn 
(552). 

111. Verbs of Effecting have the Subjunctive with ut and né, or ut 
non (553). 

112. Negatived or Questioned verbs of Preventing, H indering, efc., 
of Doubt and Uncertainty, may be followed by the Subjunctive with 
quin (555). See No. 108. 

113. A Consecutive Clause with ut is often used to give the contents 
or character of a preceding substantive, adjective, or pronoun (557), 

114. Ut, ut primum, cum, cum primum, ubi, ubi primum, simula, 
simul atque, and postquam tuke the Perfect Indicative, in the sense of 
as soon as; but the Imperfect of Overlapping Action, and the Pluper- 
fect when a definite interval is given (561, 562, 563). 

115. When two actions are repeated contemporaneously, both are 
put in the Indicative in tenses vf continuance (566). 
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' 116. When one action is repeated before another, the antecedent 
action is put in the Perfect, Pluperfect, or Future Perfect, the subse-— 
quent in the Present, Imperfect, or Future, according to the relation 
(587). | 

117. Dum, ddneo, quoad, quamdifi, so long as, ‘while, take the Indica- 
tive of all tenses (569). 

118. Dum, while, while yet, takes the Present Indicative after all 
tenses (570). 

119. Dum, dinec, quoad, unis, take the Present, Historical Present, 
Historical Perfect, and Future Perfect Indicative (571). 

120. Dum, dines, quoad, until, take the Subjunctive when Suspense 
or Design is involved (572). 

121. Dum, mod; and dummodé, if only, provided only, take the 
Present and Imperfect Subjunctive in Conditional Wishes (578). 

122. Antequam and priusquam take the Indicative Present, Perfect, 
and Future Perfect when the limit is stated as a fact; the Subjunctive 
when the action is expected, contingent, designed, or subordinate 
(574, 577). 

123. Temporal cum, tchen, is used with all tenses of the Indicative 
to designate merely temporal relations (580). 

124. Historical cum, when, is used with the Imperfect and Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive to give the temporal circumstances under which an 
action took place (585). 

125. Causal and Concessive cum, when, whereas, although, are used 
with all tenses of the Subjunctive (586, 587). 

126. The Logical Condition has usually some form of the Indica- 
tive in both Protasis and Apodosis (595). 

127. The Ideal Condition has usually the Present or Perfect 
Subjunctive, less often the Imperfect or Pluperfect, in both clauses 
(506). 

128. The Unreal Condition has the Imperfect Subjunctive of oppo- 
sition to present, the Pluperfect of opposition to past fact (597). 

129. Ut si, Soc sf, quasi, quam si, tamquam, tamquaz si, velut, and 
velut sf, introduce a comparison in the Subjunctive. The tense follows 
the rule of sequence (602), 

130. Concessive clauses may be introduced by etsi, etiamsi, tamets!, 
with the Indicative or Subjunctive (604); by quamquam, with the 
Indicative (605); by quamvis, with the Subjunctive (606). 

131. Indefinite and generic relatives usually have the Indicative 
(625); so explanatory qui, when equivalent to quod (626). 

132. The Subjunctive is used in Relative Clauses that form a part 
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of the utterance of me so in Oratid Obliqua and Final Clauses 
(628). 

133. Relative sentences that depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives, 
and form an integral part of the thought, are put in the Subjunctive 
by Attraction (629). 

134. Relative sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Design when 
qui = ut (final) is (680). 

135. Relative sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency 
when qui = ut (consecutive) is ; so after dignus, indignus, id&neus, aptus, 
etc.; after an indefinite antecedent; after comparatives with quam (631). 

136. Comparative sentences after words of Likeness and Unlike- 
ness may be introduced by atque or &e (648). 

137. Comparative sentences after comparatives are introduced by 
quam (644). 

138. In Oraétid Obliqua, Principal Clauses are put in the Infinitive, 
except Interrogatives and Imperatives, which are put in the Subjunc- 
tive ; Subordinate clauses are put in the Subjunctive (660, 651, 652). 








PROSODY. 


701. Prosopy treats of Quantity and Versification. 


RemarRKs.—1. Prosody originally meant Accent. Latin Accent is 
regulated by Quantity, and as classical Latin versification is also quan- 
titative, Prosody is loosely used of both quantity and versification. 

2. In the earliest Latin the Accent was not regulated by Quantity, 
but was on the initial syllable (15, n.). This often resulted in 


(a) The disappearance of the vowel (8, 2) in the anlepenudt or pro-antepenult ; this 
occars especially in Greek words, but also in some common Latin words : Poludeucts, 
Poldeucés, Pollticts, Pollfix; balineion, balineum, balneum, dati ; miximus, 
greatest, for magisimos ; optumus, des?, for opitamus, eéc.. , 

(0) The shortening of a long penult (8). This was still going on in the time of 
Pxiavutvus, and occurs here and there in the poets : anchors, anchor, from ankfira ; 80 


paierd, J swear falsely, for perifird; chorea, dance, from choreia, ec. 

(c) The weakening (8) of the antepenult, sometimes also of the penult, both in Greek 
words and Latin: Massilia from Massalia; beni- and mali- for bene and male in 
composition ; -hibed for habed in composition ; and.a few others, as -cfdd for caed&S 
in composition, e¢c. 


QUANTITY. 


702. Rute I.—A syllable is said to be long by nature when 
it contains a long vowel or diphthong : 6, vae, légés, saevae. 


ReMARES.—1. (a) A vowel before -gm, -gn, -nf, -ns is long by nature ; 
(5) a vowel before -nt, -nd is short by nature. 


EXCEPTIONS : 

(a) Egn&tius, Theognis, and some Greek words in -egma, as phlegma, 
phlegm ; but pégma. 

(5) Céntid (for coventid), assembly ; iént&oulum, iantatid, breakfast ; 
nintius, messenger; quintus, fifth; and Greek substantives in -fis, -fintis, 
-On, -Ontis; Chardnd&és, Epaminondis; also nfindinae (noven-d-), market 
day ; ndndum, not yet ; préndd, I setze ; quindecim, fifteen ; vandb, J sell ; 
findecim, eleven ; vindémia, vintage. 

2. Inchoative verbs have vowel before -se long by nature ; dised, I 
learn. 

3. Noteworthy are the following : qu&rtus, fourth ; quinque, five, and 
its derivatives ; viginti, ‘wenty ; mille, thousand, and its derivatives. 
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4. In verbs the quantity of the Present Stem is generally retained 
throughout before two consonants (except -ns). 

Except dicd, I say; Supine, dictum; dticd, J lead ; Supine, ductum ; 
and their derivatives, like dictid, etc. 

5. Noteworthy are the following : ago, J drive, &gt, Sctum ; emo, J 
buy, @mi, émptum; frangd, J break, frégt, frictum; fangor, J perform, 
finctus ; iubed, J order, ifissi, ifissum ; iungd, J join, ‘ifinxt, ifinctum ; lege, 
I read, légi, léctum; pangs, J fiz, pactum; rego, J govern, réxi, réctum ; 
sancid, J sanction, sinxi, sinctum, sincitum; strao, J pile up, strixl, 
striictum ; tangd, J ‘ouch, tactum; tego, J cover, téxi, téctum; traho, J 
draw, tr&xi, trictum; ungd, J anotnt, finxl, finctum; vincd, J conquer, 
vixi, victum. 

6. In verbs, a vowel resulting from syncope is long before ss, st (181). 
Also, perhaps, 1 before s and t in syncopated Pf. forms of fre and petere. 


Note.—On the method of distinguishing long vowels on inscriptions, see 12, 1, N. 


708. RuLE II —A syllable is said to be long by position 
(12, 2) when a short vowel is followed by two or more con- 
sonants, or a double consonant : ars, collum, castra. 


RemaRks.—1, The consonants may be divided between two words : 

per mare, in terris; but when all the consonants are in the second word, 
the preceding short syllable commonly remains short, except in the 
Thesis (729) of a verse, when it is lengthened : praemi&i scribae, 
_ @. Every vowel sound followed by i consonant (j) is long (except in 
the compounds of iugum, yoke). This is due sometimes to natural 
length of the vowel, sometimes to compensation : G&ius from Gévius, 
peierd for perifird ; but biiugus, fwo-horse. 

Note.—In compounds of iacere, to éhrovw, the { is often omitted, and the preceding 
vowel lengthened by compensation ; so cOnicere ; a short vowel with the j omitted is 
not found until Ovrp's time. 

3. Final s, preceded by a short vowel, is dropped befure a consonant 
in the older poetry ; often too in Lucretius. 

In somn{fs vidft priu(s) quém sam (== eam) dfscere odepit.—ENnivus. 

NoTE.—In comic poetry, a short final syllable in g blends with est, and sometimes 
with es: opust (= opus est); simili’s (= similis es). 


704. Rue III.—A syllable ending in a short vowel before 
a mute, followed by | or r, is common (13) : tené-brae, dark- 
ness. In early Latin it is regularly short, so, too, when the 
mute and liquid begin a word. 

Remarks.—1. The syllable must end in a short vowel : né&vi-fragus, 


ship-wrecking ; mellf-fluus, flowing with honey ; but in ab-rampd the a 
is long by position. 
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. 2. In Greek words m and n are included under this rule : T8-cméesa, 
C¥-cnus. 


-Excrption.—Derivative substantives in &braum, dcrum, atrum from 
verbs ; as fldbra, blasts, Zmarigdos, Makr.,v. 11,1, cannot be paralleled. 


705. Rute IV.—Every diphthong, and every vowel de- 
rived from a diphthong, or contracted from other vowels, is 
long (14) : saevoa, cruel ; concliids, J shut up (from clauds) ; 
inzquos, unfair (from aequos); cdgd, J drive together (from 
coigo = con + ago). 

EXcEPTION.—Prae in composition is shortened before a vowel until 
the fime of Starius ; prae-fistus, burnt at the point (V., A., VII. 524). 


706. RuLE V.—One simple vowel before another vowel- 
sound, or h, makes a short syllable: déus, God ; ptr, doy ; 
nihil, nothing. 

EXCEPTIONS : 

1. & in the old Gen. of the First Declension : aur&l. 

2. 8 in -@ of the Fifth Declension, when a vowel precedes : diai, but 
fidet (68, nN. 1). 

3. a and e before i in proper names in -ius: G&l, Pompat. 

4. 1 in the Gen. form -fus (76, RB. 2). Alterius is often shortened, 
perhaps even in prose : finius, fillius, nfillins, totius, are found in poetry. 
In alfus the i is never shortened (alfus for aliius). 

5. 1 in f% is long, except before er: f15, but fleret and fleri. 

6. Shen, Diina, Shé, dius (= divus). 

7. Many Greek words: &&, Menelius, mfiséum, Médéa. 

- 8. In early Latin many words retain the original length of the 
vowel : dis, rf; all forms of £15; clfid; fal and its forms ; pltit, lait, 
adntii, cfc. Most of the shortened forms also occur, and are more 
common. 


Quantity of Final Syllables. 
A. POLYSYLLABLES. 
707. Rute VI.—In words of more than one syllable, final 


a, e, and y are short ; i, 0, and u are long. 
1. & is short: terra, earth ; dona, gifts ; capita, heads: 


EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Abl. of the First Declension : terrf. 

2. Voc. of words in &s (Aené&é), and Greek Nom. in & (Electré). 
3. Impv. of First Conjugation : amé, 
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4. Most uninflected words : trigint&, itixtd, but itd, qui, sid, With 
puta, for instance, compare cavé below. 


2. @ is short. 


_ EXcEprions : 

1. Abl. of the Fifth Declension : di8. 

2. Impv. of Second Conjugation : mon8 (but see Note). 

3. Most adverbs of Second Declension : r8ot8; but bené, malé, infern’ | 
(Lucr.), m&xums (PLavt.), prob’ (PLavut.), supernd (Lucr., Hok.), 
temers (PLavuT., TER.). 

4. Greek words in 8 (7): Tempé, melé, 

5. Que is thought to be not unfrequently long in the Thesis of early 
Saturnians ; so in the hexameter of the classical period if a second 
que follows in the Arsis. 

Nore.—Obeerve that in PLaurus and TERENCE any dissyllabic Iambic impv. may 
have the last § shortened ; principally cavé, hab, iub8, man8, moné, movi, tacé, 
tené, valé, vid’, See 716. Later poets aleo shorten sometimes when the penult is 
long ; salve (Mazr.). 


3. y is always short, except in contracted forms: mis¥ 
(Dative mis¥ = misyi). 

4. iis long: domini, viginti, audi. 

EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Greek Dat. si: Trdasi. 

2. Greek Nom., as sin&pi; Voc., as Pari; Dat. Sing. (rarely), a 
Mindidl. 

3, quasi, nisi, of (when a dissyllable). 

4. iis common in mihl, tibl, sibi, ibl, ub. 

Observe the compounds : ibidem, ibique, ubique, ubinam, ubivis, ubi- 
cungue, nécubl, utinam, utique, sicuti; (but uty). 


5. Ois long: bond, tuto. 


EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Common in hom§; in the Augustan times in le8 and many proper 
names ; as Sefpid; in the post-Augustan times in many common sub- 
stuntives : virg3, N&émé is found first in Ovip, mentié in Horace. 

2. Frequently short in Iambic words in early Latin, especially in 
verbs, many of which remained common in the Augustan times, as 
- yold, vet, acid, petd, putd, efc.; so less often nescid, déaind, obsecré, dixerd, 
dderd. From SENeEca on, the Gerund may be shortened: amandé, 

3. ois usually short in modd, citd, octd, egd, Mics, immd, dud, ambd 
(post-classical); and in many other words in later poetry. 


6. u is always long: corn, fricti, auditi. 
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708. Rutz VII.—All final syHables that end in a simple 
consonant other than s are short. 


EXCEPTIONS : 
1. &£l&c, Han, and many Greek substantives. 
2. The adverbs and oblique cases of illic, ilfis, istic, isttfic, can 
hardly be considered exceptions, as -c is for -ce, and is merely enclitic. 
- 3. Compounds of p&r: disp&r, impér. 


4. iit, petift, and their compounds. 
5. Final -at, -et, -it, were originally long, and as such often occur 


in early Latin, and occasionally before a pause in the classical poets. 


709. Rue. VIII.—Of final syllables in s: as, es, 04, ure 
long ; is, us, ys, short. 
1. a8 is long: Aené&s, servas, amas. 


EXCEPTIONS : 
x. Greek substantives in as, Adis: Arois, Arcidis. 
2. Greek Acc. Pl., Third Declension : hérddés, Aroadis. 


3. ands, anitis. 
2. 8 is long: régés, diés, monés, 


EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Nom. and Voce. Sing., Third Declension, when the Gen. has &tis, 
Itis, idis: segés, milés, obsés; but abide, ariés, pariss. 

2. Compounds of &, be (long syllable in PLautus) : adés, potés. 

3. penés (Preposition). 

4. Greek words in & (25): Nom. Pl., as Areadés; Voc., as Démos- 
thenés; Neuter, as caco8thés. 

5. Iambic verbal forms in Second Person Sing. in early Latin, 


3. 08 is long: deds, nepis. 
EXCEPTIONS : 
1. Compés, impde, exis; and asthe Nom. ending in the Second Declen- 


sion. 
2. Greek words in ts (oS): melts. 


4. isis short: canis, legis. 

EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Dat. and Abl. Plural : terris, bonis. 

3. Acc. Pl. of the Third Declension : omnis = omnis, 

3. In the Nom. of sundry Proper Names, increasing long in the 
Genitive : Quiris, Quiritis. 

4. Second Person Sing. Pr. Indic. active, Fourth Conjugation : 
audis, 
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s. In the verbal forms from vis, ais, fis, and velis: nd-lis, mé&-lis, 
ad-sis, cale-fis. 

6. In the Second Person Sing. Fut. Pf. Indic. and Pt. i is 
is common : viderls, 

7. Pulvis, cinis, sanguis, occasionally in early Latin. 

5. us is short: servis, currts. 


EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Gen. Sing., Nom. and Acc. Pl., Fourth Declension : currfs. 

2. Nom. Third Declension, whet: the Gen. has a long u: virtts, 
virtfitis ; inofis, incfidis ; tellfs, tellfiris. 

3. In Greek words with fi (ovS) : tripis, Sapphiis; but Oediptis and 


polypits. 
4. Occasionally the Dat. and Abl. Pl. of the Third Declension, the 
First Person Pl. active of verbs, seem to be long in early Latin. 


6. ysis short: chlamya. 


B. MONOSYLLABLES. 


710. Rute [X.—AlI] monosyllables that end in a vowel 
are long: 4, d&, mé, dé, hi, sl, 6, dé, ti. , 
Except the enclitics : -qué, -vé, -né, -08, -t8, -ped, pts. 


711. Rute X.—Declined or conjugated monosyllables 
that end in a consonant follow the rules given: d&s, fiés, 
sci, dat, fldt, is, id, quis, his, quis, qués, 


hic, hts one, is sometimes short ; dic and dfle have the quantity of 
their verbs ; es, de, is short in classical Latin, long in early Latin. 


' 712, RutE XI.—Monosyllabic Nominatives of substan- 
tives and adjectives are long when they end in a consonant, 
even if the stem-syllable be short : 6s, més, vér, sol, fur, ae 
lar (Idris), pés (pédis), bés (bovis), par (paris), 

EXCEPTIONS : 


vir and lac, os (ossis), mel; 
Also cor, vas (vadis), fel. Also quot, tot. 


713. Rute XII.—Monosyllabic particles that end in a 
consonant are short: &n, cis, {n, née, pér, tér. 
Excepting én and nén and quin; 


And also cras and cfir and sin; 
Also the Adverbs in c: hie, hfic, hic, sic; and dc (atque), 
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Quantity of Stem-Syllables. 


714, RuLe XIII.—The quantity of stem-syllables, when 
not determined by the general rules, is fixed by the usage of 
the poets (long or short dy authority). 


RemARKs.—1. The changes of quantity in the formation of tense- 
stems have been set forth in the conjugation of the verb (158, 2). 

“2. The occasional differences in the quantity of the stem-syllables 
which spring from the same radical can only be explained by reference 
to the history of each word, and cannot be given here. Some ex- 
amples are : 


piciscor, pax, pacis, séded, sbdés. 

mioer, micerd, fid&s, fidd (feido). 

légo, lex, légis. dux, dticis, dflod (doucd). 

régo, réx, régis. véod, . vir. 

tigo, tguls. Iticerns, ‘111085 (louced). 

Soer, doer bus, suspioor, . suspicid. 

mblés, mblestus. mibved, mDbilis (= movbilis), 


Quantity in Compounds. 


715. Rute XIV.—Compounds generally keep the quan- 
tity of their constituent parts: (céd6) ante-céd5, dé-cédé, 
prd-cédd ; (caedd), occidd ; (cadd), occidd. 


Remarks.—r. Of the inseparable prefixes, di, s8, and v8 are long, 
ré short : didfod, sédficd, vécors, rédficd ; di, in disertus, is shortened for 
dis, and in dirimo, dir stands for dis. 

2. Né is short, except in nédum, ném (ne-hemd), ndquam, néquiquam, 
néqusquam, néquitia, néve. 

3. BS comes from red, which in the forms redd, reoc, repp, rell, rett, 
occurs principally in poctry before many consonantal verb forms ; but 
this doubling varies at different periods, and is found throughout 
only in redd3. R&S by compensation for the loss of the d is found, 
occasionally, principally in Perfect stems and in dactylic poetry, 
especially in r&icere, réligid (xlso relligid and religid), rédQcd (once in 
PLavt.). 

4. Pr& is shortened before vowels, and in many words before con- 
sonants, especially before f: préavos, prthibed, préinde, prdfugid, profu- 
gus, prdfundus, profiteor, préfari, préfinus, proficiscor, précella, prdcul, 
prinepds. ‘The older language shortens less frequently than the later. 
In Greek words pro (zpv) is generally short : préphéta ; but prdlogus. 

5. The second part of the compound is sometimes shortened : daiérd, 
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Uxir, heus uxor, quamquam tfi fréte’s mihf.— PLAvT. 
Dummodd mbrkta récté veniat ddtitast satis.— PLAvT. 
Perrtipit Acheronta Herculeus labor.— Hor. 

Sometimes, however, Diastolé arises from the necessities of the 

verse (as in proper names), or is owing to a pause (Punctuation). 
Nec quis Priamidés in aquisis vallibus Idae.—Ov. 
Désine plfira puér—et quod nunc Instat agimus.— VERG. 
Pectoribus inhiins spfrantia oSnsulit exta.— VERE. | 

Norg.—The extent to which diastolé is allowable is a matter of dispute, especially 
in early Latin. 

On quB, see 707, 2, Ex. 5. . 

722. Systolé.—Long syllables which had begun to shorten 
in prose, are shortened (Systolé). 

Obstupul stetzruntque comae vox faucibus haesit.—V ERG. 
E terré mign(um) altertus spect&re labdrem.— Luce. 
Gnius ad certam formam primordia rérum.— Luce. 
Wflltus addictus ifirire in verba magistri— Hor. 
- Norg.—The short penult of the Pf. in stetérunt, dedérunt, was probably original 
(pEpRo in inscriptions). See 181, 4, 5, 5 and 6. 

723. Hardening. —The vowels i and u assert their half- 
consonant nature (Hardening): absété (abisté), genvd (géntia), 
tenvid (téntila). 

Flividrum réx Eridanus campéeque per omnés.— VERG. 
Nam quae ténvia sunt hiscendist nfilla potestis.— Lucr. 


724, Dialysis.—The consonants 1 and v assert their half- 
vowel nature: disstl¢%5 (dissolvd), Gattis (Gaius, from Gavius). 
 Adulterétur et columba milud.— Hor. 
Stamina non flli dissoluenda ded,—T'B. 
725. Syncopé.—Short vowels are dropped between con- 
sonants, as often in prose: calfacid for calefacié. ) 


Templorum positor templirum s&ncte repostor.— Ov. 
Quiddam magnum addéns finum mé surpite (= surripite) morti.— Hor. 


726. mésis.—Compound words are separated into their 
parts. 

Qud mé cunque (= qudcumque m8) rapit tempestis déferor hospes.— 
Hor. 


Notr.—The earlier poets carry Tmesis much further, in unwise emulation -of the 
Greek. Celcbrated is: Sax5 cere comminuit brum.—Ennivs. 
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727. Byinizasis. — Vowels are connected by a slur, as often 
in the living language : déinde, déincepe. — 
Quid faciam roger anne rogem? quid déinde rog&bd 1—Ov. 
So.even when h intervenes, as dehine: 
Eurum ad 08 Zephyrumque vocat, debino t&lia fitur.— Vers. 
REMARE.—Synizésis (settling together) is also called Synaerésis (tak- 
tng together), as opposed to Diaeresis (5); but Synaeresis properly 
means contraction, as in odgd (for coagd), and némé (for nehemd). Syna- 
loepha is a general term embracing al] methods of avoiding Hiatus. 


Nortr.—1. Synizesis is very common ifn early Latin, especially in srcobannal forms: 
mf (mihi), méts, and its forms, dissyllabic forms like 60, 6tm, eéc. 

728. Synapheva.—A line ends in a short vowel, which is 
elided before the initial vowel of a following line, or a word 
is divided between two lines, 2. ¢., the two lines are joined 
together. 7 

Sors exittra. et nds in ‘iakeratana) 
Exilium imposittira cumbee.—Hor., O., 11. 3, 27. 
Gallicum Rhén(um), horribile aequor, flti- 
mdeque Britannds.—Cart., 11. 11. 
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729. Rhythm.—Rhythm means harmonious movement. 
In language, Rhythm is marked by the stress of voice (Ac- 
cent). The accented part is called the Thesis ;* the unac- 
cented, the Arsis. The Rhythmical Accent is called the 
Ictus (blow, beat). | 


RemaRK.—Besides the dominant Ictus, there is a subordinate or 
secondary Ictus, just as there is a dominant and a secondary Accent 
in words. 


730. Metre.-—Rhythm, when represented in language, is 
embodied in Metre (Measure). A Metre isa system of syl- 
lables standing in a determined order. 


* Thesis and Arsis are Greek terms, meaning the putting down and the raising of 
the foot in marching. The Roman Grammarians, misunderstanding the Greek, applied 
the terms to the lowering and raising of the voice, and thus reversed the significations. 
Modern scholars up to recent times followed the Roman habit, but at present the ten- 
dency Is to use the terms in their original signification, as above. 
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781. Unit of Measure.—The Unit of Measure is the short 
syllable, (v), and is called Mora, Tempus (Z%me). 

The value in music is I =}. | 

The long (-) is the double of the short. 

The value in music is d =t 


Remark.—An irrational syllable is one which is not an exact mul- 
tiple of the standard unit. Feet containing such quantities are called 
irrational. 

782. Resolution and Contraction.—In some verses, two 
short syllables may be used instead of a long (Resolution), 
or a long instead of two short (Contraction). 


Resolution YY é Contraction, GU fd 


788. Feet.—As elements of musical strains, Metres are 
called Bars. As elements of verses, they are called Feet. 

As musical strains are composed of equal bars, so verses 
are composed of equal feet, marked as in music, thus | . 

REeMARK.—Theoretically, the number of metres is unrestricted ; 
practically, only those metres are important that serve to embody the 
principal rhythms. 

734. Names of the Feet.—The feet in use are the follow- 
ing: | 

Feet of Three Times. 


Trochee = legit If 

lambu, ve ligant. id 

rn ne 
Feet of Four Times. 

Dactyl, ere légimos. i da 

Anapacst, Ges légérent, Jed 

Spondee, oi lagi. d d 


Proceleusmaticus, vuuY relegitur. ap Ja 
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Feet of Five Times. 


Oretie, —v— — agteint 124 
Pint rom, vy tems 
Fourth Pacta, sags lagimint. ddd e 
Bacchius, v-- gst OT 
Antibacchfus, re lagistis. did 
Idnicus & mAidre, ——vu collégimtis, d d Ja 
Tonicus & mintkre, 9 UV U—— rélégSbant. Jded 

Chectambes -vv—  ealligirant. 4g Jd 
Ditrochee, —v-v  alligunttr. od J JJ 
Dilambus, voy Migaentnd ise 


Rewarnks.—rz. Other feet are put down in Latin Grammars, but they 
do not occur in Latin verse, if in any, such as: 
Pyrrhic, uu ss Mgt. Antispast, U——v lagebaris. 
First Epitrite, w——— rélégérunt. | Dispondes, ———— sédligérunt. 
Second Epitrite, —u—— @ig&Sbant. | Second Paeia, U— vu uv lagentibiis, 
Third Epitrite, —— U— sélégérint. | Third Pacin, UW — uv lagitote. 
Fourth Epitrite, ——— ~ oollégistis. | Moloesus, ——— légérunt. 

2. For Jrrational Feet see '748 and 744. 


735. Ascending and Descending Rhythms.—Rhythms are 
divided into ascending and descending. If the Thesis fol- 
lows, the Rhythm is called ascending ; if it precedes, de- 
scending. So the Trochee has a descending, the Iambus an 
ascending, rhythm. 


786. Names of Rhythms.—Rhythms are commonly called 
after their principal metrical representative. So the Trochaic 
Rhythm, the Anapaestic Rhythm, the Iambic Rhythm, the 
Dactylic Rhythm, the Ionic Rhythm. 


737. Classes of Rhythms.—In Latin, the musical element 
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of versification is subordinate, and the principles of Greek 
rhythm have but a limited application. 

The Greek classes are based on the relation of Thesis to Arsis. 

I. Equal Class, in which the Thesis is equal to the Arsis (yévos 
i6ov). This may be called the Dactylico-Anapaestic class. ° 

Il. Unequal Class, in which the Thesis is double of the Arsis (yévos 
d61mAa6vov). This may be called the Trochaico-Iambic class. 

III. Quinqueparitte or Paeontan Class (Five-etghihs class), of which 
the Cretic and Bacchtus are the chief representatives (yév 0S 7u10Ato¥v), 


738. Rhythmical Sertes.—A Rhythmical Series is an 
uninterrupted succession of rhythmical feet, and takes its 
name from the number of feet that compose it. 


Dipody = two feet. Pentapody = five feet. 
Tripody = three feet. Hexapody = six feet. 
' Tetrapody = four feet. : 


Remarkks.—1. The Dipody is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) in 
Trochaic, Iambic, and Anapaestic verse. In these rhythms a mono- 
meter contains two feet, a dimeter four, a trimeter six, a tetrameter 
eight. | 

2. The single foot is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) in Dactyl- 
ic verse. Thus, averse of one Dactyl is called a Monometer ; of two, 
a Dimeter ; of three, a Trimeter ; of four, a Tetrameter ; of five, a 
Pentameter ; of six, a Hexameter. 

3. There are limits to the extension of series. Four feet (in Greek, 
five) is the limit of the Dactylic and Anapaestic, six of the Trochaic 
and Jambic series. All beyond these are compounds. 


7389. The Anacrustic Scheme.—Ancient Metric discussed the colon, 
whether in Ascending or Descending Rhythm, according to the feet of 
which it was composed. Most modern critics, since the time of Bent- 
LEY, regard the first Arsis in an ascending rhythm as taking the place 
of an upward beat in music (called by HERMANN Anacrisis ; ¢.e., 
upward stroke, signal-beat), whereby all rhythms become descending. 

In this way the Iambus is regarded as an Anacrustic Trochee, the 
Anapaest. as an Anacrustic Dactyl, the JOnicus a mindre as an Ana- 
crustic Idnicus & miidre. The sign of the Anacrisis is : 


740. Equality of the Feet.—Every rhythmical series is 
composed of equal parts. To restore this equality, when it 
is violated by language, there are four methods : 


1. Syllaba Anceps., 3. Protraction. 
z. Cataléxis, 4- Correption, 
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741. Syllaba’ Anceps.—The final syllable of an indepen- 
dent series or verse may be short or long indifferently. It 
may be short when the metre demands a long; long when: 
the metre demands a short. Such a syllable is called a Syl- 
laba Anceps. | . 


742. Catalézis and Pause.—A complete series is called 
Acatalectic ; an incomplete series is called Catalectic. A 
series or verse is said to be Catalectic in syllabam, in dissyl- 
labum, in trisyllabum, according to the number of syllables 
in the catalectic foot. 
2vu ] 42VUYU | £ Trimeler dactylicus catalécticus in ayllabam. 
2uu|e2uuf{szu Trimeter dactylicus catalécticusin dissyllabum., 


The time is made up by Pause. 


The omission of one mora is marked A3 of two 


A 


743. Protraction and Syncopé.—Protraction (rovm) con- 
sists in drawing out a long syllable beyond its normal quan- 
tity. It occurs in the body of a verse, and serves to make 
up for the omission of one or more Arses, which omission is 
called Syncopé. 


— =8 = d. (triseme long); 4 = 4 = 4 (tetraseme long). 


744. Correption.—Correption is the shortening of a sylla~ 
ble to suit the measure. ' 

1. Soa long syllable sometimes takes the place of a short, and is 
marked > ; similarly, two short syllables often seem to take the place 
of one, and may be marked w. 

2. When a Dacty] is used as a substitute for a Trochee, the approx- 
imate value is often 1} +4+1=8= Jo J ; which may be indicated 
by -~vu (cyclic Dacty)). 

The following line illustrates all the points mentioned : 

c b he b de 


@ - - 

—> J ~v Jel ~ [ee bruv l-vl-a 
Niillam | Vare sa- | cri | vite pri- | us | séveris | arbo | -rem.—Hor. 
(a) Irrational trochee (irrational long). (0) Cyclic dactyl. (c) Syncopé and Protrac. 

tion (triseme long). (d) Syllaba anceps. (¢) Cataléxis. 
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Remarx.—Under this head, notice the frequent use of the irrational 
long in Anacrusis, . 


745. Verse.—A Simple Rhythm is one that consists of a 
simple series; a Compound Rhythm is one that consists of 
two or more series. 

A Verse is a simple or compound rhythmical series, which 
forms a distinct and separate unit. The end of a verse is 
marked 


1. By closing with a full word. Two verses cannot divide a word 
between them, except very rarely by Synapheia (728). 

2. By the Syllaba Anceps, which can stand unconditionally. 

3. By the Hiatus, ¢. e., the verse may end with a vowel, though the 
next verse begin with one. Occasionally such verses are joined by 
Synapheia (V., A., I. 332-3, 448-9 ; I. 745-6). 


746. Methods of Combining Verses.—The same verse may 
be repeated throughout without recurring groups (Stichic 
Composition) ; such as the Septenarius and Octonarius, the 
Trochaic Septenarius, the Heroic Hexameter, the Iambic 
Senarius (Trimeter). Or the same verse or different verses 
may be grouped in pairs (distichs), triplets (tristichs), fours 
(tetrastichs). Beyond these simple stanzas Latin versifica- 
tion seldom ventured. 

Larger groups of series are called Systems. 

Larger groups of verses are called Strophes, a name some- 
times attached to the Horatian stanzas. 


747, Cantica and Diverbia.—In the Drama there is a broad divis- 
ion between that part of the play which was simply spoken, and is 
called Diverbtum, comprising the scenes in the Iambic Senarius, and 
that part which was either sung or recited to a musical accompani- 
ment called Canticum. The Canticum is subdivided into: (1) Those 
scenes which were merely rected to the accompaniment of the flute, 
and were written in Trochaic and Jambic Septenarii and Iambic Octo- 
narii ; and (2) those parts which were written in varying measures 
(mut&tis modis cantica) and sung. The latter division is also called 
‘‘ Cantica in the narrow sense,” and may be divided into monologues, 
dialogues, etc. The greatest variety of measures is found in the mono- 
logues. 


748. Union of Language with Rhythm.—When embodied 
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in language, rhythm has to deal with rhythmical groupe 
already in existence. Every full word is a rhythmical group 
with its accent, is a metrical group with its long or short 
syllables, is a word-foot. Ictus sometimes conflicts with 
accent ; the unity of the verse-foot breaks up the unity of 
the word-foot. 


749. Conflict of Ictus and Accent.—In ordinary Latin 
verse, at least according to modern pronunciation, the Ictus 
. overrides the Accent; this conflict seems, however, to have 
been avoided in the second half of the Dactylic Hexameter, 
and the Ictus made to coincide with the Accent. 

Nors.—The extent to which this conflict was felt by the Romans themselves is a 


matter of uncertainty, but it seems likely that the dominant accent of a word was not 
eo sharp as in modern pronunciation, and consequently the conflict would not be serious. 


750. Conflict of Word-foot and Verse-foot.—The conflict 
of word-foot and verse-foot gives rise to Caesura. Caesura 
means an incision produced by the end of a word in the 
middle of a verse-foot, and is marked f. 


This incision serves as & pause, partly to rest the voice for a more 
vigorous effort, partly to prevent monotony by distributing the masses 
of the verse. 


RemarkKs.—1. So in the Heroic Hexameter the great Caesura falls 
before the middle of the verse, to give the voice strength for the first 
Arsis of the second half. 

Huyfe—let-|t—-leuvls- 
Boa salts victis ¢ nflllam spérire salfitem.—Vena. 
It does not occur at the middle, as in that case the verse would . 


become monotonous. 
2. In many treatises any incision in a verse is called a Caesura. 


751. Varieties of Caesura.—Caesurae have different 
names to show their position in the foot, as follows : 
Sémsternaria, after the third half foot, ¢.¢., in the second foot. 
Sémiquindria, after the fifth half foot, ¢.¢., in the third foot. 


Sémisepténdria, after the seventh half foot, ¢.¢., in the fourth foot. 
Séminovénaria, after the ninth half foot, ¢.e., in the fifth foot. 


Remakxk.—These Caesurae are frequently called after their Greek 
names, thus; frihememeral, penthemimeral, hepthemimeral, eto. 
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752. Masculine and Feminine Caesurae.—In trisyllabic 
metres, when the end of the word within the verse-foot falls 
on a Thesis, it is called a Masculine Caesura ; when on an 
Arsis, a Feminine Caesura. 


ec a 
Toa sa | Ins + vi | ctis + nol | lam $ sps | rire + ea | Iftem. 
a, b, ¢, are Masculine Caesurae ; d, a Feminine Caesura. 


Especially noteworthy is the Feminine Caesura of the third foot in 
the Hexameter, called the Third Trochee (7838, R. 2). 


758. Diaeresis.—When verse-foot and word-foot coincide, 
Diaeresis arises, marked | 
Ite domum saturae + venit | Hesperus | ite capellae.—VERG. 


Remarks.—1I. Diaeresis, like Caesura, serves to distribute the masses 
of the verse and prevent monotony. What is Caesura in an ascend- 
ing rhythm becomes Diaeresis as soon as the oe is treated ana- 
crustically. 

Suis | et i | psa + RS | ma vi | ribus | ruit. Iambic Trimeter. 

Su : Is et | ipsa | Roma | viri | bust+ra| it. Troch. Trimeter Catal., 
with Anacrusis. 

2. Diaeresis at the end of the fourth foot of a Hexameter is called 
Bucolic Caesura, and has a special effect (783, R. 3). 


754, [ecitation.—When the word-foot runs over into the 
next verse-foot, a more energetic recitation is required, in 
order to preserve the sense, and hence the multiplication of 
Caesurae lends vigor to the verse. 


Remark.—The ordinary mode of scanning, or singing out the ele- 
ments of a verse, without reference to signification, cannot be too 
strongly condemned, as, 

Unasa, lusvic, tisnul, lamspe, raresa, lutem ! 


Numerus Italicus., 


755. The oldest remains of Italian poetry are found in some frag- 
ments of ritualistic and sacred songs, and seem to have had no regard 
to quantity. No definite theory can be formed of this so-called Numerus 
italicus in which they were composed, but they seem to have been in 
series of four Theses, usually united in pairs or triplets, but sometimes 
separate. An example is the prayer to Mars, from Cato, Agr., 141. 

Mars pater t6 précor | quéeséque fiti side | voléns propitias 
Mihf démé | familiaéque néstraé, etc. 
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Saturnian Verse. 


Wha The Saturnian verse is an old Italian rhythm which occurs in 
the earlier monuments of Latin literature. It divides itself into two 
parts, with three Theses in each ; but the exact metrical composition 
has been 8 matter of much dispute, the remains not being sufficient to 
admit of any dogmatism. The two principal theories are : 


1. The Quantitative Theory.—The Saturnian is a six-foot verse with 
Anacrusis, and a Caesura after the third Arsis, or more rarely after 
the third Thesis. 

Dabfnt malim Metélli | Naévié poétae. 
Cornélifis Liicfus | Scfpi Barbdtus. 

Quétus forma virtitél | parfsumé fiit. 
ESram sectém sequéntur | mélti mértélés. 


Norss.—1. The Thesis is formed by a long or two shorts ; the Arsis by a short, a 
jong, or two shorts (not immediately before the Caesura). The Arsis may be wholly 
suppressed, most often the second Arsis of the second hemistich. Short syllabics under — 
the Ictus may be scanned long. Hiatas occurs everywhere, but usually in Caesura. 

2. This theory is held by many scholars, but with various modifications. Thus, some 
do not accept the lengthening of the short syllables, others would scan by protraction 
four feet in each half verse, edc. 


Dabant malim Metélli | Naévid poStae, etc. 


2. The Accentual Theory.—The Saturnian verse falls into two halves, 
the first of which has three Theses, the second usually three, sometimes 
two, in which case there is usually Anacrusis in the second hemistich. 
Quantity is not considered. 


Débunt mélum Metélli | Naévid podtae. 
Quéius forma virtftel | parfsuma féit. 


Norzs.—1. Two accented syllables are regularly divided by a single unaccented 
syllable, except that between the second and third there are always two. Hiatus 
allowed only at Caesura. 

2. A modification of this theory would scan 


D&bunt mdlum Métellf | Naévié postaé. 


& Very recently a modification of the Accentual Theory has been proposed, which 
has much in its favor : 

(a) The accent must fall on the beginning of each line, thongh it may be a second- 
ary accent; the first hemistich has three, the second has but two Theses. 

(6) The first hemistich has normally seven syllables, the second six; but an extra 
short syllable may be admitted where it would be wholly or partially suppressed in 
current pronunciation. 

(c) After the first two feet there is an alternation between words accented on the first 
and those accented on the second syllable. 

(d) A final short vowel !s elided, otherwise semi-hiatus is the rule ; but there may be 
fall Hiatus at the Cacsura. 

D&bunt mélum Metélli | Naévid postae. 
Prim(a) inoédit Céreris | Prosérpina pter. 
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lambic Rhythms. 


757. The Iambic Rhythm is an ascending rhythm, in 
which the Thesis is double of the Arsis. It is represented 


By the Iambus: Uz; 

By the Tribrach: vu vu; 

By the Spondee: — <= ; 

By the Dactyl: —wv; 

By the Anapaest: vu +; and © 
By the Proceleusmaticus : wy wu, 


Remark.—The Spondee, Dactyl, Anapaest, and Proceleusmaticus 
are all irrational, and are consequently marked on the schemes thus: 
>—, >vuy, we, wvuy; see 744, 


758. Lambic Octindrius (Tetrameter Acatalectic). 


Ifisa(1) Adpar&ri préndium | amf- 

c(a) exspectat mé, scid, PL., , 2 

Men., 599. >42u—S>4VvUfve>—S ev 
Hic finis est ifmbe salvé + vindi- 

cis doctér mali, SERVIus. > e2vu—Vveu—> et VU Dee 


Anacrustic Scheme : 
> 2), -2 1 20)) 2 122) | -2 ev —a 


Nore.—This verse is predominantly a comic verse, occurring most frequently in 
TERENCE, who shows five hundred linea, while PLaurus shows but three hundred. 
The substitutions are the same as in the Senarius (761, nN. 1). There are two varieties : 

(a) That which is divided into two equal halves by Disresis at the end of the fourth 
foot. In this case the fourth foot as well as the eighth has all the privileges of the final 
foot of the Senarius (Hiatus, Syllaba Anceps), and conforms also to its rnles, so that the 
line is practically a distich of two Quaternarii; but Hiatus after the fourth foot is 
denied for TERENCE. a 

(b) That which is divided into two unequal halves by a Ceesura after the fifth Arsis. 
Here the rules of the final foot apply only to the eighth, and the fourth may be a Spon- , 
dee. The principle which governs the choice of words after the s@niquindria in the 
Senarius applies here after the dividing Ceesura. The Hiatus comes under the general 
rules. From the earliest period there is a tendency to keep the even feet pure. This 
variety is preferred by TERENCE to the former. Examples of the two forms are :. 


6 Tria, 0 patria, 6 Pergamum, | 6 Priame, periist! senex, PLavr. 
Is porrd m(6) autem verber&t | incursat pfignis calcibus, PLaut. 
Facil(e) omnés quom valémus récta | cdusilia aegrdtis damus, TzR. 


759. Iambic Septéndrius (Tetrameter Catalectic). 


Remitte pallifim mihi | mefim quod 
involasti, Cat. vVeu—Veu—]Jusvu—vVirdA 
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Anacrustie Scheme : . 
2)| > 2))~4> | 2 (>), -O) (wy, 


Norgs.—1. This verse is confined principally to PLaurus and TERENCS ; It is to be 
regarded as a compound of Dimeter + Dimeter Catalectic : hence regular Disresis after 
the fourth foot, which is treated as a final foot. The same rules, in regard to the vari- 
- Ous word-feet allowable, apply here as in the case of the Senarius (761, N.6). Subetita- 
tions are allowable in every foot except in the fourth, when followed by a Diseresis. 

With Syllaba Anceps 

Bi abdtixerts o&l&bittir | itidem ut cBl&ta adhtio est, Piavt. 

With Hiatus : 

Sed si tibi viginti minae | argent! proferuntur, Piavr. 

%. Exceptionally in PLautrus, more often in TanEncs, the line is cut by Cesura after 
the fifth Arsis. In this case the fourth foot has no exceptional laws except that if the 
seventh foot is not pure the fourth should be, though this is not abeolutely necrasary. 


760, The Iambic Séndrsus (a Stichtc measure). This is an imitation 
of the Iambic Trimeter of the Greeks, but differs from it in that it 
is a line of six separate feet and not of three dipodies. In the early 
Latin there is no distinction between the odd and even feet, such as 
prevails in the Greek Trimeter, but the same subetitutions were allow- 
able in the one as in the other. This distinction is regained in Horacz 
and SENEcA, who follow the Greek treatment closely, and with whom 
the line may be with some degree of justice called the Iambic Trimeter, 
but it is very doubtful whether the Roman felt the Iambic Trimeter as 
did the Greek. In both Senarius and Trimeter the last foot ts always 


pure. 
761. The Early Use (Séndrius). 


Any substitution is allowed in any foot except the last. 


Quamvis serminte}pissunt long! 

téxier, Pi., Zrin., 797. >4I>—-1>41>-1>2414—- 
Qui scfre possis + aft ingenium 

néscere, TER., And., 53. >zi1lyu—/]> zc] ou | ><] v— 


8(1) ux6ris + propter amfrem{nd- 
lit dfoere, Ter., And.,155. >2«#|>— |weil>—|>2z]vu— 
Di fortingbunt}véstra cinsili(a), : . 
_ Ita vold, Pu. Trin., 576. >t l>— loeb u—lweursleu— 
Ei r(ef) Speram dare té+fierat ali- 
quant(5) aéquius, PL., 7rin., 
IIg. | >bvu | Suv j o>wy|] vev| >zlv— 


Norse.—1. In the Iambic measure two shorts at the end of a polysyllabic word 
cannot stand in either Thesis or Arsis ; hence such feet as genéra, ma | terfa, would 
not be allowable. Bata Dactyl is sometimes found in the first foot (TrR., Zimn., $48). 
The two shorts of a Thesis cannot be divided between two words, when the second word 
is a polysyliable with the accent on the second syllable ; hence fing{t amirem is 


80 
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faulty. The twoshorts of an Arsis shoald not be divided between two words if the 
first short ends a word ; but there are sundry exceptions ; especially the case where 
two words are closely connected, as, for instance, a preposition and its case ; propter 
ambrem. 


2. The moet frequent Cesura is the stmiguindria. Next comes the s&misepténdria, 
which is usually accompanied by the siilerndria or by Disresis after second foot. 
Examples above. 

8. Elision is more frequent in the Iambic Senarius than in the Dactylic Hexameter, 
and occurs especially before the first and fifth Theses; also not unfrequently in the 
fourth foot. The proportion of elision varies between TERENCE (four elisions in every 
three verses) and Horace (one in five stichic verses, and one in seven in distichs). 

4. Semi-hiatas (720), also called Graecdnicus or Légitimus, is very common both in 
Thesis and Arsis ; Hiatus is also admitted at a change of speaker ; whether it is admis- 
sible before proper names, foreign words, and in the principal Csesura, is still a matter 
of dispute. 

5. If the line is divided by the s&miquindria Cesura, and the fifth foot is formed by 
a single word, the second half of the third foot, together with the fourth, may be formed 
by a single word only when that is a Cretic or a Fourth Peon ; as, filius bonin fid& 
(PL., AMost., 670). Thus d&pinxti verbis prob& would not be allowable for verbis 
dépinxti probé (Px., Poen., 1114). 

6. To close the line with two Jambic feet was not allowable, except as follows : (1) 
When the line ends with a word of four syllables or more. (2) When the line ends with 
a Cretic. (8) When the line ends with an Iambic word preceded by an anapaest or 
Fourth Peon. (4) When a change of person precedes the sixth foot. (5) When elision 
occurs in the fifth or sixth foot. 


762. The Later Use (7rimeter). 


Sufs et ipsa + Réma viribés ruit ~ 2yurfuvun42uyu—f] v2vH 
Heu m6 per urbem + ném pndet 

tanti mali > 2u—-|o42vu—f]>o>ev=— 
Dérfpere Ifinam + vécibus poss{m 

meis >wuvuvH—-][oroezv—|>ezv0-— 
Inffmis Helenae + CAstor offénsus 


 Opt&t quidtem}Pélopis infidf pater > 42£yv—- | ovuv— |] oO zve 
Alftibus atque + cénibus homict- 


d(am) Héctorem >vYuvVvK— J] vy wuVVUYT |] > eu 
Vectibor humeris}tfinc eg(o) ini- 

micis eques > £2£vuvV|(> 4 vvev|>o>evuNH 
Pavidiimque lepor(em) et + ddve- 

nam laqueé gruem, Hor. Wwevyvvlilyv av | weve 
Anacrustic Scheme : vie l—Zp—u|—-2 | -el—-a 


Nores.—1. The Iambic Trimeter, when kept pure, has a rapid aggreasive movement. 
Hence, it is thus used in Jampoons and invectives. It admits the Spondee in the odd 
places (first, third, fifth foot); the Tribrach in any but the last, though in Horace it is 
excluded from the fifth foot ; the Dactyl in the first and third. The Anapaest is rare. 
The Proceleusmaticus occurs only in SzNEca and TERENTIaNUs. When carefully 
handled, the closing part of the verse is kept light, so as to preserve the character. The 
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fifth foot is pure in Caruiius, buat is almost always a Spondee in. Szmmca and 


PETRONIUS. 
9. Disresis 2t the middle of the verse is avoided. Short ale which adhere 


closely to the following word, do not constitute exceptions. 

Labiridea nec cohors Ulixel, Hon. 

Adulter&tur et columba milu5, Hor. 

In like manner explain— 

Refertque tanta grex amicus fibera, Hor. 

8. The Cresura is usually the sdmiguindria, but the simisepféndria is found also, 
- bat either with the e&miquindria or with Diseresis after the second foot. : 

4. The Sén@riue pflrus, compoeed wholly of Jambi, is found firet In Carutzus (rv. 
and xx1x.); also in Horace (Zpod., xvi.), VERetm (Cat., 3, 4, 8), and the Pridpaa. 

&. Of course, in the Anacrustic Scheme, the Ceesura of the ordinary scheme becomes 


Le: vis cre | pante | lympha | déai | lit pe | de. 


768. Jambic Trimeter Catalectic. 


Mok renidet {n domd lacfinar VLU —VLVU—VEY 
Ragfimque pueris néo satelles Gref, Hor. >2vuvV>s2VU—VseV 
Anacrustic Scheme: 7 :2u|—>|2vu][—vl“|—A (with 
_ Syncopé).. 

Norgs.—This occars in Horace (0., 1. 4; 11. 18). Noresolutions are found except in 


the second line quoted, where pueris may be dissyllabic (27), and the Spondee alone is 
used for the Iambus, mainly in the third foot. The Ceesura is always smiquindria. 


764. Trimeter Iambicus Claudus (Chéliambus); Scazon 


(= Hobbler) Hipponactéus. | 
Misér Catulle désinas inéptfre, Car. VY 4YU—VLeVUK—VseseY 
Fulsére quondam cAndidi tibf silée, Car. > 4£yu-S>4u-vsee— 
Dominfs parantur ista; serviint vébis, MakT.w 2 yu — Vv eu — Vv ee 


Anacrustic Scheme : > re2ul—7fev |[—-vi[<H] 27. Tro- 
Vv Ww VW 


chaic Trimeter with Anacrusis, Syncopé, and Protraction. 

Nores.—1. In the Choliambus the rhythm is reversed at the close, by patting a Tro- 
chce or Spondee in the sixth foot. The lighter.the first part of the verse, the greater the 
s1:prise. It is intended to express comic anger, resentment, disappointment. 

2. This metre, introduced into Rome by Marrius, was used frequently by CaruLius 
and MartTiaL. Perrervs also has it in his Prologue. 

8. The Dacty] is occasional in the first and third feet, the Tribrach occurs very rarely 
in the first. more often in the third and fourth, frequently in the second. The Spondee 
is found in the first and third feet ; the Anapacst only in the first. 

4. The Cesura ‘fe usually s#miguindria, sometimes stmisepléndria, which is regu- 
larly supported by Dizresis after the second foot. 


765. Jambic Quaterndrius (Dimeter). 

Inérsit aestuésius Vvbun—vVeve— 
Imbrés nivésque obmparat > 42 Vu—vVevu 
Vidére properantés domum iv 4 YUU > te U— 
Ast égo vicissim rfserd, Hor. >wuVv— >t 
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Anacrustic Scheme : 
. > we 
SB t-ZIeZlavin-a 
Norsz.—This verse is constructed according to the principles which govern the Sena- 
rius and Octonarius. It is rare in systems until the time of SENECA, and is usually 
employed as a Clansula in connection with Octonarii and Septenarii (PLaurvs, TER- 
uNcE), Senarii (Horace), or Dactylic Hexameter (HoRAczE). 


766, lambic Ternarius (Dimeter Catalecttc). 
Id répperf i(am) exémplum > he U—->4— or >: 2YUL>e—A 


Norz.—This verse is found mainly in PLaurus and TERENCE, and used as a Clau- 
sula to Bacchic Tetrameters (PLauTus), Iambic Septenarii (PLautus); but twice in 
TERENCE (And., 485 ; Héc., 731). It is found in systems first in PeTronrus. 


767. The lambic Tripody Catalectic and the Dipody Aca- 
talectic are found here and there. 
Inéps amftor, Zrin., 256. Bonu(s) sft bonfs, B., 660. 


Trochaic Rhythms. 


768. The Trochaic Rhythm is a descending rhythm, in 
which the Thesis is double of the Arsis. It is represented, 


By the Trochee: <« wv; 

‘By the Tribrach: wuv ; 

By the Spondee: «<— ; 

By the Anapaest : Uv —; 

By the Dactyl: «vv. 

By the Proceleusmaticus: Yu vu, 

ReMARK.—The Spondee, Anapaest, Dactyl, and Proceleusmaticus are 
all irrational and are accordingly measured —>, VU >, ~v or —w, 
vu ws; see 744, 


769. Trochaic Octindrius (Tetrameter Acatalectic). 
BP ge Oe a ee ee 
Vw Vw J J Vw Ww Vv iw 
P&roe iam camoéna vati | parce iam sacré fardri.—SeErvivus. 
Date viam qué figere liceat, | facite, totae plateae pateant, Pi., Auil., 407. 
Notre.—This verse belongs to the cantica of early Comedy. It is properly a com- 
pound of two Quaternarii. Hence Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps are admitted in the 
Dieresis. A fourth or sixth Thesis, formed by the last syllable of a word forming or 


ending in a Spondee or Anapaest, was avoided, as was also a monosyllabicclose. The 
Substitutions were allowed in all feet except the eighth, where the Tribrach is rare. 


770. Trochate Septénarius (Tetrameter penne 
ee 2? ee ea hes 


Chane enn e pene ene A 


Scheme: 
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Cris amet qui nfmqu(am) amévit | qufqu(e) am&vit orfs amet.—PERvic. 
VEN. 

T4 m(8) amiris mégi’ qu(am) honoris | sérvavist! grétia.— Ewntus. 

Vipular(e) ego té vehementer | idbed: né mé térrités.— PLavt. 


Norsgs.—1. This is usually divided by a Disresis after the fourth Arsis into two 
halves, with the license of a closing verse before the Disresis; this is often sup- 
ported by Diseresis after the second foot. Not unfrequently the line is divided by 
Cesura after the fourth Thesis, which may in this case be Anceps or have Hiatus, 
_ though not in Tsrencs ; but other critics refuse to admit such a division, and prefer 

Dieresis after the fifth foot. The substitutions are allowable in any foot except the 
seventh, which is regularly kept pure, though occasionally in early Latin a Tribrach or 
a Dactyl occurs even here. But the Dacty! is rare in the fourth foot. 

2. The rule for the words allowable after the sdniquindria Cesura in the Senarius 
(761, 8. 5) apply here after the Diseresis, with the necessary modifications ; that is, the 
second hemistich cannot be formed by a word occupying the fifth and the Theais of the 
sixth foot, followed by a word occupying the two succeeding half feet, unless the first 
word is a Cretic or a Fourth Peon. . 

8. In regard to the close the same rules apply as in the case of the Iambic Senarius 
(761, «. 6); io regard to the fourth and sixth Theses the rules are the same as for the 
Octonarius (760, .). 

4. The strict Septenarinus of the later poets keeps the odd feet pure, and rigidly 
observes th> Diseresis. 


771. Trochaic Tetrameter Claudus. 


Hino Cerés, cib{ ministra, friigibus suis 
péroet, VARRO. LYK LV HV LV KVL eY 
Nots.—This verse is found only in the Menippean Satires of V anno, and is formed, 
like the Iambic Senarius Claudus, by reversing the last two quantities. 


772. Trochaic Quaternarius with Anacrists. 


St fréctus illgp&tur orbis, Hon. wieu | ——| ev |—o 
Nors.—This occurs only in the Alcaic Strophe of Horacrz. 


778, Trochaic Terndrius (Dimeter Catalectic), 
Réspice vérd Thésprid, Pit., Hp.,3. ~“v—> 2u—A 
Nén ebur nequ(e) afreum, Hor. LU-VULU-A 


Norg.—An uncommon measure, confined mainly to early poetry and to Honacn;; it 
is used as a Clansula between Tetrameters (PLauTUs) and Iambic Senarii Catalectic 
(Horacz), or in series. The third foot was kept pure: also the others in the strict 
measure. 


774. The Trochaic Tripody Acatalectic (Ithyphalitc). 
Qu(om) fisus est ut pideat, Praut., « v—> wv 


Nors.—This is rare, and appears only in early Latin and as a Clausula, usually with 
Cretics. Subetitutions were allowable in every foot. 
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775. Trochatc Tripody Catalectic, fen Be Oe 

Eheu, qu(am) égo malfs | pérdidf modfs, . - 
P1., Ps., 259. 2>Vvuvefevueve 
Nore.—This is found occasionally in early Latin ; usually two at a time, otherwise 
asa Clausula. When the first word is a Cretic the line may end in two Iambi. 


776. Trochaic Dipody (Monometer). 
Wimis inépta’s, Pu., Rud., 681. Youve . 
Nors.—This is found occasionally as a Clausula with Cretic Tctrameters. 


Anapaestic Rhythms. 


77. The Anapaestic Rhythm is an ascending rhythm, in 
which the Thesis is to the Arsis as 2 to 2. It is represented, 

By the Anapaest: Vu <; 

By the Spondee: — <; 

By the Dactyl: —wWv; 

By the Proceleusmaticus : UU wv, 


Notgs.—1. The Anapsestic measure is not uncommon in the Cantica of PLautvs ; 
but it is the metre most subject to license of all the early metres. Notice especially the 
operation of the Iambic Law (716, 717); the common occurrence of Synizesis, of Dia- 
stolé, and leas often of Syncopé, efc 

2. Strict Anapaestic lines after the model of the Greek are found only in Varro, 
SENECA, and later authors. 


778. Anapaestic Octindrius (Tetrameter A catalectic), and 
Anapaestic Septéndrius (Tetrameter Catalectic). 


Hostibtis victis, civibts salvis|ré pl&- —YY ——— vv —— | 
cid&, p&cibtis pérfectis, Pers., 753. —by ee tee 

Septamas ess(e) aedis & porta ¢ | ub) —YvU—-——«--f 
ill(e) hAbitat 1énd quofitissit, Ps., 597. VU —-—-—- 2 

Ait fllam miseram, criciir(f) et lacru- vv 2 — VY — VV —— J 
mantem a(8) adfifctire, PL., M.G., 1032. VU L——— 2-5 

Erit ét tib(i) éxoptdt(um) dbtinget | boe VY 2 VU—— « —— | 
n(um) hab(e) énimum né form{ds, PL., VUW ——— 2 
M.G., 1011. 


Norgs.—1. These have regularly the Dleresis after the fourth foot, dividing the 
line Into Quaternarii. Before the Disresis, the licenses of a closing foot (Hiatus and 
Syliaba Anceps) are occasionally found. 

2. In the Septenarius the seventh Thesis may be resolved, but the resolution of the 
eighth in the Octonarius is avoided. 


779. Anapaestic Trimeter Catalectic. 
Perspfcid nihil! méim vie gritiam fdcere, 
PL., Curc., 155. _ OU = te — UA 


Nore.—This verse is very rare, and is denied by some critics ; it has the same treat- 
ment as the Septenarius. 
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780. Anapaestic Quaternarius (Dimeter Acatalectic). 


Venient annis | saccils séris Vue — =| — we 
Quibus Oceanus | vincéla rérum VV 2UU— — w-— 
Laxét et ingéns | patedt tellfis — - om WY HU ee 
Téethysque novis | d&tégat orbés i oo Owe ee ee 
Neo sit terris | filtima Thfls.—Sen. Trae. — « — — — w-—— 


Norg.—This verse avoids resolution of the fourth Thesis: Syllaba Anceps and 
Hiatus are rare. 


781. Anapaestic Dimeter Catalectic (Paroemiac). 


Volucér pede corpore paélcher VULYUVUKH—UVULY 
Lingnf catus ére canérus - — 2£YUU-VUULYU 
Vérim memorfre magis quam — 2uu-—-VvVuULYU 
Fiinctfiim laud&re deoSbit.— Auson. —~ 2 VV eY 


Norzs.—1. This verse is not common except as the close of a system of Anapaestic 
Acatalectic Dimeters. It allows in early Latin resolution of the third Thesis. 

2. Latin Anapaests, as found in later writers, are mere metrical imitations of the 
Greek Anapaests, and do not correspond to their original in contents. The Greek 
Anapeest was an anacrustic dactylic measure or march (in $time). Hence the use of 


Pause to bring out the four bars. 
Paroemiacus: Anacrustic Scheme. 
Volucer pede corpore pulcher vus—uu lov |—-—]|—- 
A 
Dimeter Acatalectic: Anacrustic Scheme. 
Quibus Oceanus vincula rérum vus—uy|[——|uv-|- 


The Arees of the last feet are supplied by the Anacrusis of the following verse. 


782. Anapaestic Dipody ( Monometer Acatalectic). 
Omné par&tfimst, PL., Hin., 365 —wU— 
Nors.—This verse is found in anapaestic systems between Anapacstic Dimeters. 


Dactylic Rhythms. 


788. The Dactylic Rhythm is a descending rhythm, in 
which the Thesis is equal to the Arsis (2 = 2). 

The Dactylic Rhythm is represented by the Paes Luu. 

Often, also, by the Spondee: +—. 


784, Dactylic (Herotc) Hexameter.—The Heroic Hexameter is com- 
posed of two Dactylic tripodies, the second of which ends in a Spondee. 
Spondees may be substituted for the Dactyl in the first four feet; in 
the fifth foot, only when a special effect is to be produced. Such 
verses are called Spondaic. The longest Hexameter contains five 
Dactyls and one Spondee (or Trochee)—in all, seventeen syllables; the 
shortest in use, five Spondees and one Dactyl—in all, thirteen sylla- 
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bles. This variety in the length of the verse, combined with the great 
number of cxesural pauses, gives the Hexameter peculiar advantages 
for continuous composition. 


Scheme: uu] euv [eve] tvyuv|evv]2— 


1. Ut unt aquilis + timidissima | turba columbae. Ov. 
2. At tuba terribill +t sonitfi + procul | aere candrd. Vere. Five Dactyls. 
8. Quadrupedante putrem + sonitfi | quatit |! ungula campum. 

VERG. 
Cum medid celerés t revolant | ex aequore mergi. VER. 
Vastius iInsurgéns + decimae | ruit | impetus undae, Ov. 
Et reboat raucum + regid + cita 1 barbara | bombum. Lucr. 


. Mita metfi terram + genibus + summissa pet8bat. Luce. 


a - 


Four Dactyls. 


7 
8. Inter cunctantés + cecidit t moribunda ministrde, VERe. | Three Dactyls. 
9 


. N& turb&ta volent +t rapidis + lidibria ventis, Vrne.: 


10. Versaqu(e) in obnizds + urgentur | cornua vist8, VEE. 
11. Prdodssit longs + flammantia | moenia mund{, Lvcr. 


12. Portam vi mult&Z + conversd | cardine torquet. VERe. 
13. Téct(um) august(um) ingéns t centum sublime columnis, 
VERA. 


14. OIlf respondit t Réx Alba&f Longa! Exons. 


b 
15. Aut lév&s ocres + lentd t dficunt argentd, Vere. 
16. Sunt apud infernds + tot milia formdefrum, Prop. eee 


Two Dactyla. 


One Dactyl. 


No Dactyl. 


17. Aeriaeque Alpés + et nflbifer | Appenninus, Ov. 


18. Prdoubuit viridi- | qu(e) in litore | cOnspicitur—sfis. Vero. | Monosyliabic 
19. Parturiunt montée + n&scétur | eaters Hor. ending. 


10 +6 = 16 _ | Semiquin. and 


20. N&scere, praeque diemtveniéns wu inneiee alaiani: Vere.)  Bucolic. 
( Third Trochee 
21. Insignem pietate + virum + tot adire labdrés, Vxne. } and 
Semirept. 
22. Et nigrae violae + sunt | et vaccinia | nigra. Vac. } Split in half. 


38. Sparsis | hastis | longis | campus | splendet et horret. Ex. } Shivered. 
#4. Quamvis sint sub aqué sub aqu&é maledicere tentant. Ov. }.a - sound. 
2%. M6 m(8) adsum qui f6c(1) in mé convertite ferrum. Vere. }e - sound. 
26. Discissde ntidde lanidbant dentibus artfis, Vene. '- $a - sound. 


Notrs.—1. The two reigning ictuses are the first and fourth, and the pauses are so 
arranged as to give special prominence to them—the first by the pause at the end of the 
preceding verse, the fourth by pauses within the verse, both before and after the Thesis. 

2. The principal] Ceesura is the sémniguindria or penthemimeral, i. ¢., after the Thesis 
of the third foot, or Masculine Ceesura of the third foot; the next is the sémisepiéndria 
or hepthemimeral, after the Thesis of the fourth foot ; but usually supplemented by the 
sniterndria \n the Thesis of the second or by one after the second Trochee ; then 
the Feminine Cesura of the third foot, the so-called Third Trochee, which is less used 
among the Romans than among the Greeks. As Latin poetry is largely rhetorical, 
and the Cssura is of more importance for recitation than for singing, the Roman poets 
are very exact in the observance of these pauses, 
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In verses with several Cesure, the s@misepiéndria outranks the s&miquindria, if it 
precedes a period, and the latter does not, or if it is perfect and the latter is imperfect 
(t.e., formed by tmesis or by elision) ; it aleo as a masculine Cesura outranks the Third 
Trochee as a feminine. In other ceses there may be doubt as to the principal Ceesura. 

8. The Diseresis which is most carefully avoided is the one after the third foot, 
especially if that foot ends in a Spondee, and the verse is thereby split in half. 

Examples are found occasionally, and if the regular Ceesura precedes, the verse is 
not positively faulty. 

His lacrimis vitam + damus | — et miserSecimus filtrd.—Vare. 

It is abominable when no other Ceesura proper is combined with it. 

Poen! | pervortentés | omnia | circumoursant.—Exntvs. 

On the other hand the Diresis at the end of the fourth foot divides the verse into 
proportionate parts (sixteen and cight morae, or two to one), and gives a graceful tro- 
chaic movement to the hexameter. This is called the Bucolic Cesura, and while com- 
mon in Greek, is not so in Latin even in bucolic poetry. JuvEzNAL, however, is fond of 
it, showing one in every fifteen verses. 

‘Ite domum satarae | venit Hesperus | Ite capellac.—VExe. 

4. Verses without Csesura are very rare; a few are found in Enmius (ace No. 23) and 
Lucitius. Horace uses one designedly in A.P., 263. 

5. Elision is found most often in VeReit (one case in every two verses) and least 
often in Lucan (leaving out Ennrus and CLauprian). CATULLUS, JUVENAL, HORACE, 
Ovip stand about midway between these two extremes. It is very rare in the Thesis 
of the first foot, and is found oftenest in the following order : the Thesis of the second 
foot, the Arsis of the fourth, the Arsis of the first, the Thesis of the third. 

6. Simple Hiatus is very rare in lines composed wholly of Latin words, except at the 
principal Ceesura ; it is found after a final short syllable (excluding -m) but twice (V., 
Ee., 1. 53; A., 1. 405) ; after a long monosyllable (omitting Interjections 9 and &) but 
once (V.,.A., IV. 235). But before the principal Ceeanra, or if the line contains a Greek 
word, examples are not very uncommon. VeERer has altogether about forty cases ; 
Horace shows two cases (8., 1. 1, 108; Lpod., 13, 8) ; CaTuLLus two in the Hexameter 
of the Hlegiac Distich (66, 11; 107, 1); PRorgrttus one (m1. 7, 49). 

7. Of Semi-hiatus V EReIL shows some ten examples at the close of the Dacty!], but all 
of Greek words except A., 111. 211 ; Ec., 3,79; there are occasional examples cleewhere, 
as in Propgsrtivs, Horace, etc. There are also several examples of Semi-hiatus after a 
monosyllabie in the first short of the Dactyl, as: Cat., xov. 1; V., A., VL go7; Hor., 
&.,1.9, 88. Hiatas after nw occurs in Hor., S., 01. 3, 28. 

8. VERGIL is fond of Diastolé, showing fifty-seven cases, all except three (/., 11. 
464, 702 ; X11. 648) of syllables ending in a consonant ; Horace, in Satires and Episties, 
has eleven, once only of a vowel (S., 11. 3, 22); CaruLzus, three; Propsrtivs, three ; 
Trsut.os, four; Marta. (in the Distich), two; Vsrer. aleo lengthens que sixtcen 
times, but only when que is repeated in the verse, and before two consonants or a 
doable consonant (except A., 111. 91) ; Ovrp exercises no such care. 

9. A short syllable formed by a final short vowel remains short before two con- 
sonants, of which the second ie not a liquid (mainly go, sp, st), capecially in the fifth 
foot, leas often in the first. Luorrus, Lucretius, and Ennius have numerous exam- 
ples of this; Vere. but one case (A., XI. 309), except before g; Horace has eight 
cases in the Satires ; Propertivus six ; TIBULLUs two cases, one before smaragdos. 

10. A Hexameter should close (a) with a dissyllable preceded by a polysyliable of at 
least tbree syllables, or (b) with a trisyllable preceded by a word of at least two syllables. 
The preposition is proclitic to its case. Exceptions to this rule are common in early 
Latin, but decrease later. Thus Exnrus shows fourteen per cent. of exceptional lines. 
In later times artistic reasons sometimes caused the employment even of a monogsyllable 
at the end (see exs. 18, 19). ; 

11. Spondaic lines are exceptional in Enxius and Lucrerius, more common in 
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Caruntvs, rare in Vere, Ovrp, Horace, never in Travttus. The stricter poets 
required that in this case the fourth foot shoald be a Dactyl, and then the two last fect 
were usually a single word. Entirely Spondaic lines are found in Ennrus (three cases, 
as Ann., 1. 66, Mu.) and Car. (116, 8). 

12. Exnius shows three peculiar cases of the resolution of the Thesis in the Dactyl, 
Ann., 267 ; Sat., 53 and 59. 

18. Hypermetrical verses running into the next by Synapheia are rare ; ¢.7., LUCR., 
V. 846; Cat., 64, 208; 15,5. Verner has twenty cases, usually involving que or ve, 
but twice -m (A., VI. 160; G.,1., 295) ; three other cases are doubtful. Horacz has 
two cases (in the Satires), Ovip three, VaLeRrus Fiaccus one. Horacsg has also 
four cases of two verses united by tmesis of a compound word. 

14. Pure dactylic lines are rare; the most usual forms of the first four feet of the 
stichic measure are these : pass, 15 per cent. ; Dsps, 11.8 per cent. ; ppas, 11 per cent. ; 
apes, 10 per cent. The most uncommon are sspD, 1.9 per cent. ; sppp, 2 percent. The 
proportion of Spondee to Dactyl in the first four feet varies from 65.8 per cent. of 
Spondee in CaTuLuus to 45.2 per cent. in Ovip. The following statements are from 
Drobisch ; (a) Excepting Enxrus, Cicero, and 8i1us ItTaticus, Latin poets have . 
more Dactyls than Spondees in the first foot. (6) Excepting Lucretius, more Spon- 
dees in the second. (c) Excepting VaLerrus FLaccus, more Spondees in the third. 
(d) Without exception, more Spondces in the fourth. 

15. Much of the beauty of the Hexameter depends on the selection and arrangement 
of the words, considered as metrical elements. The examples given above have been 
chosen with especial reference to the picturesque effect of the verse. Monosyllables at the 
end of the Hexameter denote surprise ; anapaestic words, rapid movement, and the like. 

Again, the Hexameter may be lowered to a conversational tone by large masses of 
Spondees, and free handling of the Cesura. Compare the Hexameters of Horace in 
the Odes with those in the Sutires. 


785. Elegiac Pentameter (Catalectic Trimeter repeated). 


The Elegiac Pentameter consists of two Catalectic Trimeters or Pen- 
themimers, the first of which admsts Spondees, the second does not. 
There is a fixed Diwresis in the middle of the verse, as marked above, 
which is commonly supplemented by the sémiterndria Cesura. The 
Pentameter derives its name from the old measurement: —Uv,—vvu, 
——,vvu—,uv—; and the name is a convenient one, because the 
verse consists of 24 + 24 Dactyls. The Elegiac Distich is used in sen- 
timental, amatory, epigrammatic poetry. 

The musical measurement of the Pentameter is as follows : 

—vuy | mi pres f—vu][—ve|]-— 
A 

This shows why neither Syllaba Anceps nor Hiatus is allowed at the 
Diwresis, and explains the preference for length by nature at that point. 

At dolor {n lacrimis | vérterat émne 

merém, Tis. 42UV LYVU 24 
MS legat ét lécté | carmine déctus 

amét, Ov. LYVVL—-£ LYUVLVVSs 
At nunc bérbarié | grandis habére 

nihil, Ov. Le eLUuUe 
Céncéssam nfillé | lége redfbit iter, 

Prop, L—-L2—-4£ 
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The Elegiac Pentameter occurs only as a Clausula to the Heroic 
Hexameter, with which it forms the Elegiac Distich. Consequently the 
sense should not run into the following Hexameter (exceptions rare) : 


Saep(e) ego tent&vi cfiris d8pellere vind . 
At dolor in lacrimiis | verterat omne merum, TIB. 
Ingenium quondam fuerat pretideius aurd 
At nunc barbariés | grandis habére nihil, Ov. 
Par erat inferior versus : risisse Cupidd 
Dicitur atque finum | surripuisse pedem, Ov. 
Saep(e) ego cum dominae dulo&e & limine dfird 
Agnteod vioks | haco negat esse dom!, T1B. 

Norgs.—1. In the first two feet of the Pentameter, which alone can suffer variation, 
the forms are as follows: ps, 46 per cent.; DD, 24.5 per cent.; as, 16 per cent.; sp, 18.5 
yer cent. CaTruLius, however, has ss, 34.5 per cent. 

2. Elision is rare, especially in the second hemistich. When it occurs it ie generally 
in the first Arsis or second Thesis, and usually affects a short vowel or-m, CarTuLLus 
shows the greatest proportion of examples, Ovrp the smallest. Except in CaruLius and 
Lyepamus there are fewer cases of Elision in the Pentameter than in the Hexameter. 

8. Elision and Diastolé in the Disresis are rare. CatTuLius especially, and Pro- 
PERTIus occasionally, have Elision. ProrgrtTius and Martrrat show each two cases 
of Diastolé (Prop., 1.8,8; 11.24,4; Manrr., 1X. 101,43 XIV. 77,2). 

4. A final short vowel before two consonants, one of which is a liquid or g, is 
lengthened twice in Trevis, and remains short once in Propertius (T1B., I. 5, 28; 
1.6,84; Prop., rv. 4, 48). 

5. Dialysis occurs in compounds of solv and volv6; as, Car., 66,74; TIB., t. 7, 2, ele. 

6. In the strict handling of the Pentameter by Ovin, the rule was that it should 
Close with a dissyllable. Soin his Amores, Ov1p shows no example of any other end- 
ing; and in his 7yistia the proportion is one in one hundred and forty lines. In ear- 
lier times, however, there was no especial] avoidance of polysyllabic endings, though 
more are found in CaTu._us than in any other anthor. Peculiar is Prorpgrtius, who, 
while almost equalling Caru.yus in his disregard of the law of the dissyllabic ending 
in the first book, equals the Z7yristia of Ovip in the observance of it in his fourth. 
With dissyllabic ending the prevailing forms of the second Hemistich are — Vv V, —-“, 

v-,and—vV, v-—v, Y—, but TrsULLUs and Ovi, and in less degree CaTuL- 
Lus, employ quite often —~“VY—-V, Yo and —, VV, — VY, VY. 


786. Dactylic Tetrameter Acat. (metrum Alcménium). 


Nino decet afit viridf nitidfim caput LYVLYVLYVYULYY 
PAllida mérs aequé pulsét pede hUVem £— “2vunvu 
Vitae simma brevis spem nés vetat 2—- 4£VVyue~ “2uVU 


This verse occurs mainly in combination with an Jthyphallic to form the Greater 
Archilochian verse ; occasionally in stichic composition in Sznzca; also in TER., 
And., 625. 


787. Dactylic Tetrameter Cat. in Dissyllabum (Archi- 
lochium). 


Aft Ephes6én bimarisve Corinth! LYVLYVVLVVLYG 


6 fortés ptidraque péssi 2—- te UU 
Ménsirém cohibént Archfta, Hor 2—- 424UuvL2— £9 
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Nors.--This line, which only occurs in the Alemanian System, may,aleo be looked 
upon as an Acatalectic Tetrameter with a spondaic close. ° 


788. Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic in Syllabam (Lesser 
Archilochian). 

Pilvis et fmbra sumfs, Hor. LYVVLUVE 

Nore.—This line occurs mainly in the first three Archilochian Strophes. 

789. Dactylic Dimeter Catalectic in Dissyllabum ( Adonic). 

Térruit érbem, Hor. | Pass es 


Norz.—Though generally measured thus, this verse is properly logacedic, and will 
recur under that head (782). It occars mainly in the Sapphic stanza, and at the close 
of series of Sapphic Hendecasyllabica in SENECa. 


Logacedic Rhythms. 


790. The Logacedic Rhythm is a peculiar form of the Tro- 
chajc rhythm, in which the Arsis has a stronger secondary 
ictus than the ordinary Trochee. 

Instead of the Trochee, the cyclic Dactyl or the irrational 
Trochee may be employed. This cyclic Dactyl is represented 
in morae by 1}, 3, 1; in music, by ¢5 ¢ = th vy t 

When Dactyls are employed, the Trochee preceding is 
called a Basis, or Zread, commonly marked x. If the basis 
is double, the second is almost always irrational in Latin 
poetry. Instead of the Trochee, an Iambus is sometimes 
prefixed. Anacrusis and Syncopé are also found. 

Remarks.—1. Logacedic comes from Acyos, prose, and dodn, 


song, perhaps because the rhythms seem to vary as in prose. 
2. Dactyls are usually, but not necessarily, employed. 


No Dactyl. 
791, Alcate Enneasyllabdie. 


_8f frictus illabatur orbis, Hor. Si 4vus>svuey 
Note.—The Anacrusis should be long. Horacg shows no exceptions in the fourth 


book and very few in the first three. The regular Cesura is the sémiquindria. 


: One Dactyl. 
792. Adoénie. 


Térruit arbem, Hor. Ly | ae 


Norrt.—Elision is not allowed in this verse. As far as its formation is concerned, it 
should consist either of a disayllable + a trisyllable, or the reverse. Proclitics and 
enclitics go with their principals. 
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793. Aristophantc (Chorsambic). 
L§dia dic per 6mnfés, Hor. Su leu fclez 


; A 
Nors.—This verse occurs mainly in the lesser Sapphic Strophe of Honaon. 


One Dactyl, with Basis. 
794. Pherecratéan. 
x 
Nigris aéquora véntis, Hor. 4>[*vlul-, 
Norg.—This verse occars in the fourth Aesclepiadéan Btrophe of Horacz ; aleo in. 


CaruLyus (xvi) and the Pridpia. No Elisioa is allowed by Horaon, and there is no 
regular Ceceura. . 

795. Glycinic. . 

Lmrrfbitur insoléns, Hor. 4>Jeufevi-, 

Notz.—Thia occurs in the second, third, and fourth Asdépiadtan strophes of 
Horace ; also in Carut.us (xvi.) and the Pridpéa. There is generally the sdenizer- 
ndria Csesora ; occasionally instead of it a Second Trochee. Elision of long syllables 
is very rare in Horacg ; Elision of a short before the long of the Dacty! more often. 


Horace aleo shows occasional liberties, such as Diastolé (0., m1. 24, 5), Dialysis (0., 1. 
93, 4), and lines ending with monosyllabies (0., 1. 3, 19; 1. 19,18; rv. x, 88). 


796. Phalaecéan (Hendecasyllabic). . 


x 
Phsser mértuus ést meaé puéliae. zu 
Arid modo phmio(e) éxpolftum z > 
Tuaé Lésbia sint satis supérque. Cat. : — 


Norrs.—1. This verse, introduced into Latin by Larvrus, was used very often by 
CaruL_us, Martial, PLivy Movor, Petrronivs, and Sratrus, as well as in the Prid- 
pea and elsewhere. 

2. In Greek the Basis was not unfrequently an Iambus. §8o, too, in CaruLyus, 
bat the tendency in Latin was to make it a Spondee ; thus, in the Pridp3a, Perronivs, 
and MarrTi,1 it is always so, while Starrus has but one case of a Trochee, and Ausontrus 
but one of an Iambus. 

8. The principal Ceesura is the s#miquindria; but CaTuLLus uses also almost as fre- 
quently Diseresis after the second foot. Occasionally there is a Diseresis after the third 
foot, supplemented by a Second Trochee Csesura. 

4. Elision is very common in CaTu.uus ; in the Pridp§a, Martut, and later it fe 
very rare, if we exclude Aphereais from consideration. Hardening (723) is occasional, 

and CaTuLLus shows a few cases of Semi-hiatas. A monosyllabic ending is very rare, 
with the exception of eg and est. 

5. CaTULuus, in 55, apparently shows a mixture of regular Phalaeceans and spurious 
Phalaeceans in which the Dacty]l is supplanted by a Spondee. The poem is still under 
discussion. 


> 


SuUjleuloeovute« 
Vv 


One Dactyl, with Doubie Basis. 
797, Sapphic (Hendecasyllabtc). 
x x 
AGdiét civés ¢ acuisse ferrum, Hor. —v | —> |] —tw] —v]—v 


Norgs.—1. In the Greek measure, often retained in CaruLius, the Dactyl is meas- 
ured ~, _; in Horacs, owing to a strong Cesura after the long it is regularly — __. 
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Farther, Catuuzvus, like the Greeks, employed occasionally a Trochee In the second 
foot ; Horace made it a rule to employ only a Spondee there. 

2. The regular Ceesura in Latin is the s&miquindria » bat the Third Troches (784, 
N. 2) is found not unfrequently in CaruLtus and Horack, but not later. The usage 
of Horace is peculiar in this respect : In the first and second books there are seven 
‘cases in two hundred and eighty-five verses ; in the third none at al]; in the fourth 
twenty-two in one hundred and five verses; in the Carmen Saculure nineteen in 
fifty-seven verses. 

8. Elision is very common in CaTuLivs, but occurs in Horacg only in about one 
verse in ten. Later ugage tends to restrict Elision. Licenses are extremely rare in the 
classical period. So Horace shows one example of Diastolé (0., 1. 6,14). Mono- 
syllabic endings are not common, but the worfl is usually attached clogely with what 
precedes. The last syllable is regularly long. 

4. SENECA shows some peculiarities : occasionally a Dacty! in the second foot, or a 
eee in me third ; occasionally also Dialysis. 


One Dactyl with Double Basis and Anacruslis. 
798, Alcaic (Greater) Hendecasyllabic. 


, ww x x 
Vidés ut dlté | stét nivecéndidim >:2vu|2>[u[e2u]2a 
_ Sbracte néo iam | sfistineént onfis, Hor. 


Norss.—1. The second Basis is always a Spondee ; the few exceptions having been 
emended. The Anacrusis is regularly long ; Horace shows no exception in the fourth 
book and very few in the firet three. The last syllable may be long or short. 

2. The regular Csesura is a Dieresis after the second foot ; Horace shows but two 
exceptions in six hundred and thirty-four verses (0., 1. 37, 14; 1v. 14,17). A few others 
show imperfect Cesurss, as O., 1. 16, 21 ; 1. 39,5; 1. 17, 21. 

8. In regard to Elision, the facts are the same as in the case of the Sapphic. 

4. Licenses are not common: Diastolé occurs in H., O., 111.5,17; Hardening 
(728) occurs in H., O., m1. 4, 41; mr. 6,6. Tmesis is not unfrequent in forms of 
quicumgue (H., 0.,1.9, 14; 1. 16,2; 1.27, 14). 


Two Dactyls. 
799, Alcaic (Lesser) or Decasyliabdic. 
Vértere fineribés triamphte, Hor. : Kulu leu] <7 


Nors.—The Cesura is regularly the s&mierndria, occasionally the Second Trochee. 
Elision occurs a little leas often in this measure than in the Hendecasyllabic. The last 
syllable is usually long. Diastolé occurs in H., 0O., 11. 13, 16. 


In all these, the Dacty] has a diminished value. More questionable 
is the logacedic character of the Greater Archilochian : 


800. Archilochian (Greater) = Dactylic Tetrameter and 
Trochaic Tripody. 


LUG | 200] 200] 2oGJeul[eul2c 


Sdlvitar cris hiéms grité vice | véris é&t Favéni, Hor. 
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If measured logacedically, the two shorts of the Dactyl must be re- 
duced in value to one (~~ = wv), and the logawdic scheme is 


AQAA Ie De b-v lel a 
Logacedic tetrapody + Logacedic tetrapody with Syncopé. 


Norg.—Diseresis ie always found after the fourth foot, which is always Dactylic. 
The principal Ceesara is the s&niguindria. In the third foot a Spondee is preferred, 
whereas the Greek model has more often the Dactyl. 


801. Choriambic Rhythms. —When a logacdic series is 
syncopated, apparent choriambi arise. What is |-~v.| | 
seems to be —vv—. Genuine choriambi do not exist in 
Latin, except, perhaps, in the single line PL., Men., 110. - 


802, Asclépiadéan (Lesser). 


This verse is formed by a Catalectic Pherecratean followed by a 
Catalectic Aristophanic. 


Méectnfs atavis | édite régibfs, , ! 
Hor. . —>|[av [oper l[ervl+z, 
_ Norrs.—1. There should be Diseresis, complete or incomplete (i.¢., weakened by 
Elision), between the two halves. Only two exceptions are cited (H., 0., 11. 12, 25; tv. 
8,17). The Ceeura is regularly the smiterndria in Horacs, less often the Second 
Trochee. 
2. Elision occurs about as often as in the Elegiac Pentameter. It occurs most often 
in the first Dacty] and in the stichic measure. The final syllable may be short or 
long ; bat a monosyllable ig rare. Licenses are likewiee rare, as Diastolé (H., 0., 1. 


3, 36). 
808. Asclépiadéan (Greater). 
Nillam Vére sacré | vite prifis | séveris érborem, Hor. 
x 
>| tv [elev [<pevferl-, 


Nore.—This verse differs from the preceding by having a Catalectic Adonic (792) 
inserted between the two halves. Diseresis always separates the parts in Honacz. The 
rules of Elision are the same as in the preceding verse. 

804. Sapphic (Greater). 

T6 de&s oré Sybarin | cir properfs amindd, Hor. 


x x 
ev l[e2r>[euf[uprr[ezv[<—]—-—a 


Norge.—This verse differs from the lesser Sapphic by the insertion of a catalectic 
Adonic. It is found only in Horace (0.,1.8). Disresis always occurs after the fourth 
foot, and there is also a sémiquindria Caesura. 
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805. Pridpéan (Glyconic + Pherecratéan). 
Hine Iticim tibi dédiod | obnseorfque Prifpe, Car. 
ss (avi eulut.s Ju [rue] +A 


Nors.—Disresis always follows the Glyconic, but neither Hiatus nor See nee 
is allowable. The verse occurs in Cat. 17 and Priap. 85. 


Cretic and Bacchic Rhythms. 


806. These passionate rhythms are found not unfrequently 
in PLautus and occasionally elsewhere. They both belong 
to the Quinquepartite or Five-Eighths class. 

The distribution of the Créticus is 3 + 2 morae. 

The metrical value of the Créticus is -~— (Amphimacer). 

For it may be substituted the First Peon, —~ vv, or the 
Fourth Peon, vuun-. 

Note.—Double resolution in the same foot is not allowable, and there is rarely more 
than one resolution in a verse. Instead of the middle short an irrational long is some- 
times found. . 

807. Tetrameter Acatalectic. 4VUSL | 2VYL | LULL | LVL 

Ex bonfs péssum(f) ét frafiduléntissumf, Pi., Capé., 235. 

Note.—Resolution is not allowed at the end nor in the second foot immediately be- 


fore a Cesura. The Arsis immediately preceding ({.¢., of the second and fourth foot) 
is regularly pure. 


808. Tetrameter Catalectre. ue] e2vue2[ eve] e— 

D& mi(hi) h6c mél mefim af m(8) amis a(f)afidds, PL., Zrin., 244. 

Norr.—The existence of such lines is disputed, but the balance of authority seems 
to be in favor of recognizing them. ; 

809, Demeter Acatalectte. 

Néece salt(em) hfinc quis ést, PL., Ps., 262. — _ £ueleve 


Notse.—This yerse is found usnally at the close of a Cretic system, or with Trochaic 
Septenarii. It follows the same rules as the Tetrumeter, that is, the last long is not 
resolved and the second Arsis is kept pure. 


810, Acatalectic Crettc Trimeters are rare and not always certain. 

Compare PL., T7rin., 267, 269, 271; £8., 1119; Most., 338; Cata- 
lectie Trimeters and Dimeters are even more uncertain. Compare PL., 
Trin., 275; Truc., 121. 


811. The Bacchius has the following measure: v z 2, = 1+ 


2+2morae (JJ), or if the descending form + «v be re- 
garded as the normal one 2 + 2 + 1 morae (, \ a ). 
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For the long two shorts are sometimes substituted. On the other 
hand, an irrational long may be used for the short, and occasionally 
two shorts are also thus used. 


812. Bacchic Tetrameter. 
Quibis née lochst fillu’ néc spés parfité U << Jvezel[ ven 4 ved 
Miséricordiér nfilla méet féminfrfim WO Ve fue | use] usd 


Nore.—In this verse there is usually a Ceeeura after elther the second or third 
Iambus ; rarely Disresis after the second Bacchius. The Arsis is kept pure in the 
second and fourth feet if the following long closes a word. Not more than one dissyl- 
labic Arsis is allowable. Usually there is only one resolved Thesis, very rarely two, 
never more than three. 


813. Dimeter Acatalectic. 

Ad &et&t(em) agindém, PL., Trin., 232. vee [use 

Nors.—This is rare except at the close of a Bacchic series, to form the transition 
to another rhythm. 


814, Bacchic Hexameter occurs in nine lines in a monologue in PLt., 
Am., 633-642. Hypermetric combination into systems is found in PL., 
Men., 571 ff, and Varro, Sat., p. 195 (R.). 


Ionic Rhythm. 


815. The Ionic Rhythm is represented by Idnicus 4 mAaiore 


muy d 4 dd For the Idnicus & maéidre may be substituted 
the Ditrochaeus —-u—v. This is called An&clasis (breaking- 
up). 
The verse is commonly anacrustic, so that it begins with 
the thesis »y :——. Such verses are called Idnici a minore. 
The second long has a strong secondary ictus. 


In the carly Latin, beginning with Ennius, the verse was used with 
much license. Resolution of the long syllables was common as well as 
the use of irrational long, and the contraction of two short syllables 
into along. Horace alone shows the pure Ionic, 

The Idnicus is an excited measure, and serves to express the frenzy 
of distress as well as the madness of triumph. 


816, Tetrameter Catalectte Ionic & maiore (Sdtadéan),. 


This measure, introduced by ENNIus, was used with great freedom 
by the earlier poets; but a stricter handling is found in later Latin 
poets, as PeTronius, MaRTiAL, ete. 
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Ném quam varia sint genera 


poématirum, Baébl, 2—uuy | evvvu] 2v—-> [20a 
Quémque longé dfscinct(a) ali(a) 


&D aliis, sic nfsoe.—Accius. 2 u—> | 2—Uu | Wu—>] 2A 


Later Latin : 

The most common scheme is the pure Ionic with Anaclasis, espe- 
cially in the third foot. Irrational longs are not used, and there is 
rarely more than one resolution; as: we—v vy or —Yuuv YL. 

Méllge veterés D&liacf manti reofaf Ze UVL—VUU LV LUL— 

tér corripof terribilém mani bipénnem. 42—uve~—-vuvstvtvir 

—Prop. | 


817. A combination of the Jontc & mdtdre into systems is found in 
LaEvius, who has a system of ten followed by a system of nine. Some 
traces of similar arrangement bave been observed in the Sattres of 
VARRO. 


818. Zetrameter Catalectic Jontc a minére (Galltambic). © 


This verse was introduced by Varko in his Menippéan Satires, and 
appears also in CATULLUS, 63, and in some fragments of Marcrnas. 

In CatuLuus the two short syllables may be contracted (ten times 
in the first foot, six times in the third), and the long may be resolved, 
but not twice in the same Dimeter (except 63), and very rarely in the 
first foot of the second Dimeter (once in 91), but almost regularly in 
the penultimate long. Disresis between the two Dimeters is regular. 
Anaclasis is found in the majority of the lines ; regularly in the first 
Dimeter (except 18, 54, 75). 

The frequent resolutions and conversions give this verse a peculiarly 
wild character. 


Ordinary Scheme: 


Without Anaclasis: OS Oe neh OA OA eh OO 
With Anaclasis : WU LAUR U LK UV LEK, 


Anacrustie Scheme: 
Without Anaclasis: VU: 2—vy | 2—fuu |] 2—vV I fs -—| 


With Anaclasis : vu: cun—vul[e—tyuyv]ecvu—“w luw-y 
Et efr(um) omni(a) adfrem furi- 

banda latibuld Pipes owe Gu Uwe 
Qud née decet cit&tis celerfre tri- a 

pudiis ~LhYH— UV 42K UU ZU EL 


Itaqu(e) fit domum Cybébés teti- 
gére lassulaé VU LVR VU LRH UULURSKUVU SE 
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‘Super Sita vectus Attis celerf rate 


 marié VU LYURYU LK YUU LYUUUVS 
Iam ifm dolet quod gi iam iém- | 
que paenitét.— Cart. — 4 KV te Kt Ke 


819, Dimeter Catalectic Ionic a minére (Anacreonitc). 


This verse is found first in Lagvrus, then in Seneca, Perrontius, 
and later. Anaclasis is regular in the first foot. The long syllable 
may be resolved, or the two shorts at the beginning may be contracted. 
The verse may end in a Syllaba Anceps. 


Vener(em) fgitur &lm(um) adérins UROL RULUD Ow ae 
Seu fémin(a) isve més est - me buULue 
It(a) ut Alba Niéctilécast. VuULuveUve— 


Nors.—Owing to the similarity of the verse to the Iambic Quaternarius Catalectic it 
is also called the Hemtambic. 


Compound Verses.’ 


820, lambelegus (Iambic Dimeter and Dactylic Trimeter Cat.). 
This verse occurs only in the second Archilochian Strophe of 
Horace, and is often scanned as two verses : 
Tg vina Térquatd mové | ofnsule préesa mef.—Hor. 
> 


reufe7[ev[ez 
J Vv 


Al 
2zuvul[ezvuyv| an i 
821, Hlegsambus (Dactylte Trimeter Cat. and Iambie Dimeter), 
This verse occurs only in the third Archstlochsan Strophe of Horace, 
and is often scanned as two verses : 
Désinet {mparibfs | certére sfibmdtés pudér.— Hor. 
424vuvu [ 2yVU | +, | 
Sievletlevlz,| 
822. Versus Retztanus (lambic Dimeter and Anapaestic Tripody 
Catalectic). 
Redi, qué fagis nunc? téné tend. | Quid stélids cldmis? 
Qui(a) dd tris virds i(am) ego déferam | Nimén tim. Qu(am) ébrem 1 
Pi., Aud., 415. 
WwLu-r > wuv—fp-—-vu-—z2- 
WLYU—UUSs vu—f—< = 
Nore.—From the time of Retz, after whom this verse has been named, it has been 
the subject of a great dea] of discussion. In regard to the first part of the verse there 
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is considerable unanimity, in regard to the second opinions differ. Some regard it as 
an Iambic Dimeter Catalectic Syncopated (U « Ure uv); others as an Iambic 
Tripody Catalectic(U «.uU2— A). SPENGEL regards it as a Hypercatalectic Ana- 
paestic Monometer, and he has been followed with a variation in the nomenclature in 
the above scheme. Leo regards it as Logacdic. The most recent view (Kiorz) 
regards it as sometimes Logacedic, and sometimes Anapaestic. 


823, 1. PLautus shows several verses compounded of a Cretic Di- 
meter and a Catalectic Trochaic Tripody. These verses are usually, 
but not always, separated by Diseresis. Examples: Ps., 1285, 1287. 

2. Some authorities consider verses like PL., Most., 693, F2ud., 209, 
compounded of a Cretic Dimeter and a Clausula. Others regard them 
as Catalectic Cretic Tetrameters. | 


The Cantica of Early Latin. 


824, The construction of the Cantica (in the narrow sense) of 
Piautus and TERENCE is still a matter of dispute. Three opinions 
have been advanced. One looks at them as antistrophic, following 
the scheme A.B.B.; others hold that the scheme is a.p.a. The third 
view is that with some exceptions the Cantica are irregular composi- 
tions, without a fixed principle of responsion. 

In TerENcE, Trochaic Octonarii are always followed, by Trochaic 
Septenarii, and very frequently the Trochaic Septe are followed 
by Iambic Octonarii. In Piavurtus there are long series of Cretic and 
Bacchic verses, and sometimes these alternate, without, however, any 
regular scheme, with other verses. 

A Bacchic Trochaic Canticum is found in PLt., Mere., 335-363, as 
follows : I. 2 Bacc. Tetram.; IT. 4 Anap. Dim.; III. 1 Troch. Octon. ; 
IV. 13 Bace. Tetram.; V. 1 Troch. Octon.; VL 2 Bace. Tetram.; VII. 
1 Troch. Octon.; VIII. 2 Bacc. Tetram.; IX. 2 Troch. Octon. 

A Trochaic Iambic Canticum is TER., Ph., 153-163. A. 153-157: 
2 Troch. Octon.; 1 Troch. Sept.; 1 Iamb. Octon. B. 158-163; 1 Troch. 
Octon.; 2 Troch. Sept.; 3 Iamb. Octon.; 1 lamb. Quater. (Clausula). 


The Cantica of Later Latin. 


825. 1. The Cantica of Seneca are composed mostly in Anapaestic 
Dimeters, closed frequently, though not necessarily, by a Monometer. 
A Dactyl is common in the first and third feet. The Spondee is like- 
wise very common, a favorite close being —YU—<z. The Dizresis 
between the Dimeters is regular. Examples: Here. Fur. -» 125-203. 
In Ag., 310-407, Dimeters and Monometers alternate. 

2. Iambic Dimeters, occasionally alternating with Trimeters, but 
usually stichic, are found occasionally ; as Med., 771-786. 
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3. Peculiar to Seneca is the use of ry re variety of Logacedic 
measures in his Cantica. So we find not unfrequently the following. 
in stichic repetition: Lesser Asclepiadtans, Glyconics, Sapphic Hen- 
decasyllabics, Adonics, and other imitations of Horatian measures : : 
but there are few traces of antistrophic arrangement. 


Lyric Metres of Horace. 


826. In the schemes that follow, the Roman numerals refer to 
periods, the Arabic to the number of feet or bars, the dots indicate 
the end of a line. 


I. Ascléptadéan Strophe No. 1. Lesser Asclepiadean Verse (802 
repeated in tetrastichs. 


—>imvletwel-vi-,l i 
—> Ire leteet-el-Qd 3 
=> lee ledeel-v ie, li 
—>Irvleteet-vl-,b 3 


O.,1. 13 II. 30; Iv. 8. 


II. Asclépiadéan Strophe No. 2. Qlyconics (795) and Lesser 
Asclepiadean (802) alternating, and so forming tetrastichs. 3 


—>[rvletrel—-el-,1 3 
~>|~vl-vIl-, 1 4 
—>|rvlet~vi-vl-,) 3 


O., 1. 3, 13, 19, 363 II. 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; IV. 1, 3. 


III. Asclépiadéan Strophe No. 8. Three Lesser Asclepiadean Verses 
(802) followed by a Glyconic (795). 


=F te eee ee. : 
—>|~veJutrwel-vl-, 3 
> [ov lel~ei-vi-, 3 


O., 1. 6, 15, 24, 33; Wl. 12; UI. 10, 16; IV. 5, 12. 
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IV. Asclépiadéan Strophe No. 4. “Two Lesser a Verses 
(802), a Pherecratean (794), and a Glyconic (795). 


Sp eee 


L => [we [etre |-v 1-1 LG. 
8 

sl ae i a fea | : 
M.—> |r lo 1-, I n° 
4 

‘ 


al 
O., 1. 5, 14, 21, 233 Ul. 7, 13; IV. 13. 


V. Asclépiadéan Strophe No. 5. Greater Asclepiadean (808), re- 
peated i in fours. 


—>[~yl[eivvlein~vl—-vl-,l 3 

3 

8 

—>{[ryletrvicin~vl-vl-,l 3 

. 8 

—>[~vtel~y[ei~vi-vl-,1 : 

8 

> [we fepve [Ups | 3 
— ™~Y ™~T wv = = 

vl-,l 4 


0., 1. 11, 18; IV. 10. 


VI. Sapphic Strophe. Three Lesser Sapphics (797), and an Adonic 
(792), which is merely a Clausula. In the Sapphic Horace regularly 
breaks the Dactyl. 


~vl—>[-tel-vi-v 1 
x x 
-vl—>[-tel-vl-v 


—-vl]—->|]-twl-vl-vil 


we lou 


O., I. 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38; II. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16; m1. 8, 11, 
14, 18, 20, 22, 27; Iv. 2, 6, 11; Carmen Saeculare. 


Norr.—In Greek the third and fourth verses run together to form a single verse. 
In Latin this is rare ; one case is found in CATULLUS, 11, 11, and three in Horace, 0O., 
I. 2, 19; as, 11; 11. 16,7 ; but the occurrence of Hiatas between the two lines in Honace 
(O., 1. 2,47; 12,7; 12,313 22, 15, efc.) may be considered as indicating that the verses 
were conceived as separate. Elision and Hiatus are also occasionally found in the 
lines. Elision, second and third: Cart., 11,22; H., O.,1. 2,18; 16,84; Iv. 2,28; 
third and fourth: Cart., rx, 19; H., 0., 1v. 2,2; C.S.,47. Hiatus, first and second : 
H., O.,1. 2,41; 12,25; 1. 16,5; 11. 12,20; 27,38; second and third: H., 0.,1. 3,6; 
12,6; 25,18; 30,6; 1.2,6; 4,6; tt. 13,50; 27, 10. 
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VIL, Lesser Sapphic Strophe. Aristophanic (798), and Greater 
Sapphic (804). Two pairs are combined into a tetrastich. 


we |v lel—-, | a 

— : 

aeuloril~e (ele |selel=_1 , 

~vyi|[—-vicl—-,l 4 

pes oe | ‘ 
~—vl—> i~yv ufrvf[—-vf[e]|— j 

O., 1. 8. A ' 


VIII. Alcate Strophe. Two Alcaic verses of eleven syllables (798), 
a Trochaic Quaternarius with Anacrusis (772), and one Alcaic verse of 


ten (799). 


x x I 5 
Loinvi-Zl~vl-vl-,l 
x x 5 
Z—v I -Zl~vl-vi-,l 
OIL 
IL. : 
Si-v l-Z lv 1-21 i 
wu fw |-vl|-27 1 4 


0., 1. 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35) 37; IV. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 
15, I7, 19, 20; Il. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29; IV. 4, 9, 15, 17. 

Norsz.—Elision between the verses is mach more rare than in the Sapphic strophe ; 
jt occurs bat twice : O., 11. 3, 27; 11.99, 35. Hiatus, on the other hand, is very common. 


IX. Archtlochian Strophe No.1. A Dactylic Hexameter (784), and 
a Lesser Archilochian (788), two pairs to a tetrastich. 


—vvuf—vuel—tyuv]—vyel]—ve]——-] : 
—vvil—-vvy|—-zl a 
8 
—vuf—vul—tyy|—-vul|—vv]—--] : 
—vulfl—vuvul — as 
| l-xl ; 

O., 1V. 7. 


X. Archtlochian Strophe No. 2. A Dactylic Hexameter (784), and 
an lambelegus (820). 


—vulfo—vul—-velo-vel|—-vel|—-] 
Zi-vl-Jl-vi-,l 
—vvu|[—-vyl—-zl 


Epod., 14. 
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XI. Archilochtan Strophe No. 8. An Iambic Trimeter ee fol- 
lowed by an Elegiambus (821). 
Zr-vl-Zl-vl-Ji-vi-Al 


al 
Ziovl-Zl-vl=, 1 

Epod., 11. 

XII. Archilochtan Strophe No. 4: A Greater Archilochian (800), 
and a Trimeter Iambic Catalectic (763). Two pairs combined to form 
a tetrastich. , 


WLU VY LVR Vv LY 


O., 1. 4. 

This verse may be considered as Logacadic, thus (800) : 
—2ZI-Z I Il-wt-vi-vtel-al § 

Sov l-Zl-vl-vlel—al 6 
—~2I-DZI-Zl-wi-vi-viel-al 
Fr -vl-Zl-vl-vlel-al 6 


XIII. Alemanian Strophe. A Dactylic Hexameter (784), followed 
by a Catalectic Dactylic Tetrameter (787). 


LZVVLZVVLVUVU LAV LV U Lm 


; LWW LIV L2YVV SZ u 
O., 1. 7, 28; EHipod., 12 
Nors.—The Tetrameter may be considered acatalectic with a Spondee in the fourth 
place (787, N.). 
XIV. Iambic Trimeter repeated (762). 
> a? ee x ee ee 
> euler [—v 1-7 1-vl—a 
Epod., 1 
XV. Jambic Strophe. Iambic Trimeter (762), and Dimeter (765). 
Zr-v l-Zl-vl-Zl-vl-a~ 
> 


VW 


ac tO col a, 
Epod., 1-10 | 
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XVI. Pyihiambic Strophe No.1. A Dactylic Hexameter (784), or 
Versus P¥thius, and an Iambic Dimeter (765). | 


LI LIV LIV LY VL UV LY 


VLuw—VLvue 


Epod., 14, 15. 


XVII. Pythiambic Strophe No. 2. A Dactylic Hexameter (764), and 
an Iambic Trimeter (760). 


LA LYIGV LEV LUV LUV LY 


VLUKOULVUKU LU 


Epod., 16. 


XVIII. Trochatc Strophe. <A Catalectic Trochaic Dimeter (772), 
and a Catalectic Iambic Trimeter (768). Two pairs make a tetra- 
stich. 

LV -—uU LV 
VeLu—Veu—VLYV 


O., u. 18. 


XIX. The Jontc System is found once in Horace ; it consists of ten 
IdnicI & mindre feet, variously arranged by metrists. Some regard the 
system as composed of ten Tetrameters followed by a Dimeter. Others, 
with more probability, divide into two Dimeters followed by two Tri- 
meters. The scheme may be made & maidre by Anacrusis, 


Tonicus & minore scheme : 


Miser&r(um) est neque amori vut—vuve—] 
dare lfidum neque dulce! vue—vuus— | 
mala vind laver(e) aut exanimari VU L—vUs—vVUsL—] 
metuentés patrure verbera linguae vVuenrvuse—vUse—] 


Tomiqus d matore scheme 
vui-—vuv|—--——f I. 3 
vu rome |—--] 2 
vu sencuy | m—nm-uy|—--—— I. 5 
aie 3 


O., UL 12, 
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827. INDEX oF HoRATIAN ODES AND METRES. 


Boox. Ops. METRE. Boor. OvE. METRE. | Book. ODE. METRE. 
Le Teconcte ous leh Te Ainwcteees viii. | ITI. 18......... vi. 
oS SaNeeis nar vi. Deere Vi. 1D Sack ea ii. 
Skis coukews ii, | ee Viii. 7 | een ere vi. 
Bch bxcatlods x. ere vi. Bie eases Viii. 
eee eg ae iv. Seer een Viii. 2 a ee vi 
Oi46 524 tas iii, Oieccakees Vi. eee Vili 
Peer ane xiii. y (See eae viii. y) aes mers ii 
Seen ere vii. eee eee vi. 25... cee a |S 
Oo ie veaes Viii. | aera Viii. >| ee viii 
TO aisias. Sexe vi. Wssicaccse es Vi. yf eee ne vi 
VE ees oseucs Vv 2b eenererarer viii. COs sciuees ii 
| . vi Oe caeees iii. | een Vili 
WS ciwesnes ii y 4; ee eer Viii. Oe oi eae wee i 
jE aera ey Bee iv 14......... Viii. 
Oe scree es iii 1Oe eed: Viii. 5 Sesto ee od ii 
1G seen e Gee Viii. 16.4 2ee seus vi. ” ON eee vi 
5 (eee eee viii 5 Ly eran reererie viii. eee ii 
a fs Paeeareeer re v pk, See XViii. y ERA ee Vili 
(Rarer ii ph | Sear pears viii. 3 eee iii 
| nearer vi 5 eaislowe os Vili. G2c500t4e8 vi 
Dba wie ees were Iv {reer ee ix 
py TO ee Wis |) THT. ‘devesetess viii Succetuses i 
20 Geseon aa iv ee Vili | Pre ene Vili 
nee a iii seme eae ae Vili 1 (ere nee v 
20 ec esleneas vi Be ios Vek Vill gk eee mee vi 
Gad Gusher are viii Big kwctrs gn Viii Te ecwde eieck iii 
Oasis testes Vili ae ne Viii 5 Is ere omens iv 
2Ons Sse we ce ex xiii {eres iv jC See Ce ae Viii. 
| ER ear viil Susu. vi. nee Vili. 
31 | ae vi Dan sceets ii. |} Carmen Saeculire vi. 
Shite denne viii 10 dcnuntes iii. | Epod. 1-10..... Xv. 
1» Ee vi y & ee ee vi. sh eee xi 
Goes wcireccws lil 5 | ee eee xix. ) eee xiii 
BA i besa: Viii We exiove ss iv. 5 bs Sarena x 
DU sees be tes viii nate en ee Vi. 14 te5- ks xvi 
| re li 1G secs ces ij. Sic acucws Xvi 
ay ee ee Viii 163 sccicceus iii. 16.43 2008 xvii 
SOwbdeeeees Vi. ore Viii. i ly eer xiv. 
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ROMAN CALENDAR. 


The names of the Roman months were originally adjectives. The 
substantive ménsis, month, may or may not be expressed : (ménsis) 
Iénufrius, Februfrius, and soon. Before Augustus, the months July 
and August were called, not Iflius and Augustus, but Quintilis and 

The Romans counted backward from three points in the month, 
Calends (Kalendae), Nones (N&nae), and Ides (Idts), to which the names 
of the months are added as adjectives : Kalendae Idnudriae, Ninae Fe- 
brugriae, Idf's Martine. The Calends are the first day, the Nones the 
fifth, the Ides the thirteenth. In March, May, July, and October the 
Nones and Ides are two days later. Or thus: 


In March, July, October, May, 

The Ides are on the fifteenth day, 

The Nones the seventh; but all besides 
Have two days less for Nones and Ides. 


In counting backward (‘‘ come next Calends, next Nones, next Ides”) 
the Romans used for ‘‘the day before” pridi&é with the Acc.: pridié 
Kalendi&s Ianudrids, Dec. 81; pridié Non&s Ida. = Jan. 4; pridié Idts Ien. 
= Jan. 12. 

The longer intervals are expressed by ante diem tertium, quirtum, 
etc., before the Accusative, so that ante diem tertium Kal. Iain. means 
‘*two days before the Calends of January;” ante diem quartum, or a. d. 
iv., or iv, Kal. Ian, ‘‘three days before,” and soon. This remarkable 
combination is treated as one word, so that it can be used with the 
prepositions ex and in: ex ante diem iii. Ndn&s Ifini&s fisque ad pridis8 
Kal. Septembrée, from June 8 to August 31; differre aliquid in ante diem 
xv. Kal. Nov., fo postpone a matter to the 18th of October. 


Leap YearR.—In leap year the intercalary day was counted between 
a. d. vi. Kal. Mart. and a.d. vii. Kal. Mart. It was called a. d. bis sex- 
tum Kal. M&rt., so that a. d. vil. Kal. Mart. corresponded to our February 
28, just as in the ordinary year. 


To turn Roman Dates Into English. 


For Nones and Ides.—!. Add one to the date of the Nones and Ides, 
and subtract the given number. 
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For Calends.—I1. Add two to the days of the preceding month, and 
subtract the given number. 


EXAMPLES: a, d. viii, Id. Ign, (18 + 1— 8) = Jan. 6; a, d@ iv. Non. 
Apr. (5 + 1—4) = Apr. 2; a. d. xiv. Kal, Oct. (30 + 2 —14) = Sept. 18. 
Year.—To obtain the year B.c., subtract the given date from 754 
(758 B.c. being the assumed date of the founding of Rome, annd urbis 
conditae). To obtain the year a.p., subtract 753. 
Thus: Cicero was born 648, a. u. 6. = 106 B.c. 
Augustus died 767, a.u.c, = 144.D. 


Nore.—Before the reform of the Calendar by Julius Ceesar in p.c. 46, the year 
consisted of 355 days, divided into twelve months, of which March, May, Quintilis 
(July), and October had 31 days, February 28, the remainder 29. To rectify the 
Calendar, every second year, at the discretion of the Pontifices, a month of varying 
length, called ménsis intercala&ris, was inserted after the 23d of February. 


ROMAN SYSTEMS OF MEASUREMENT. 


Lone MEASURE. SQUARE MEASURE. 
4 digiti = 1 palmus. 100 pedés, t 
4 palmf = I pés (11.65 in.). quadrati ares 
Prag =) SF eahiten: 36 scripula = 1 clima, 
1} pedés 4 Climata <= 1 Actus. 
2} pedés = 1 gradus. 2 dctis = 1 ifigeram (acre). 
2 orig ie 
5 pedés iia The ifigerum contains 28,800 

125 passus = 1 stadium. sq. ft. Rom.; 
8 stadia = I mille passuum Eng. acre = 43,560 sq. ft. 
(mile), 

Dry MEASURE. Liquip MEasurReE. 
14 cyathi = I acéta&bulum. 14 cyathi = I acét&bulum. 
2 acé&tabula = I quartérius. 2 acétabula = 1 quartérius. 
2 quartaérif = 1 hémina, 2 quartéril — 1 hémina. 
2 héminae <= 1 sexté&rius. 2 héminae = 1 sext&rius (pint). 
8 sext&ril = 1 sémodius. 6 sextérif = 1 congius. 
2 sémodif = 1 modius(peck). 4 congil = I firna, 

2 tirnae = 1 amphora. 
20 amphorae = 1 culleus, 
| ROMAN WEIGHTS. 

3 eiliquae = 1 obolus. 2 sicilicl] = 1 s8mfincia, 
2 oboli = I scripulum., 2 sémfinciae = 1 fincia. 
2 scripula = 1 drachma. 12 finciae = 1 lfbra (pound). 
2 drachmae = 1 sicilicus, 
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Notrs.—1. The multiples of the ineia were s8scfincia (1}), sext&ns (2), qua- 
dr&ns (3), triéns (4), quincfinx (5), s8mis (6), septfinx (7), bde (8), dodriins (9), dex- 
tins (10), definx (11). 

2. The l¥bra was also called &g (ece below), which latter is taken as the anit in all 
measures, and the foregoing divisions applied to it. Hence, by mbetituting &s for 
ifigerum, we have definx as }j of aifigerum, dextinsasif,eic. : 


ROMAN MONEY. 


The unit was originally the és (which was about a pound of copper), 
with its fractional divisions. This gradually depreciated, until, after 
the second Punic war, the unit had become a s&stertius, which was 
nominally 2} assé. 


2} assia 8=—.s« =_—«&SCI:':«#8Satertius (about 25 dénérif — 1 aureus (nummus). 
. 4 cts.). 1000 séstertif = 1 séstertium 
2 stetertif = 1 quinarius. ($42.94 to Augustus’s time). 


2 quindrif — 1 dénfrius. 

Norr.—Séstertium (which may be a fossilized Gen. Pl. = s8stertidrum) was 
modified by distributives (rarely by cardinals), thus: bina séstertia, 2000 sesterces. 
But in multiples of a million (deci&ns centéna milia séstertium, {.¢., s&ster- 
tidrum), cent8na milia was regularly omitted, and séstertium declined as a neuter 


singular. HS stands as well for sstertius as séstertium ; and the meaning is regu- 
lated by the form of the numeral ; thus HS viginti (XX) = 20 séetertil; HS vicina 


(XX) = 20 séstertia, t.c., 20,000 sestertil. 


ROMAN NAMES. 


The Roman usually had three names ; a nOmen, indicating the géns, 
& odgndmen, indicating the familia in the géns, and the praendmen, indi- 
cating the individual in the familia. 

The ndmina all end in ius, The cSgndmina have various forms, in 
accordance with their derivation. For example: Q. Mticius Scaevola 
(from scaevos, left hand). ; 

The praendmina are as follows, with their abbreviations: 


Aulus, A. Lacius, L. Quintus, Q. 
Appius, App. Méreus, M. Servius, Ser. 
Gaius, C. Mé&nius, M’. Sextus, Sex. 
Gnaeus, Cn. Mé&mercus, Mam.  Spurius, Sp. 
Decimus, D. Numerius, Num. Titus, T. 
Kaesd, K. Pablius. P. Tiberius, Ti, Tib. 


Norgs.—1. Adoption from one g8ns into another was indicated by the termination 
-lnus, From the fourth century a.p. a second odgnGmen was aleo called an 
agnémen. 

2. Danghters had no peculiar praendmina, but were called by the name of the gns 
fn which they were born. If there were two, they were distinguished as m&for and 
minor; if more than two, by the numerals tertia, quirta, eic. 
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INDEX OF VERBS. 
[The References are to the Sections.] 


Ab-d3, ere, -did!, -ditum, 151, 1. 
ab-igd (ago), ere, -égi, -fictum, 
wake 

ab-icid (1aci6), ere, -iéef, -iectum, 


» 3- 
ab-lud, ere, -lul, -litum, 162. 
ab-nud, ere, -nul (-nuitirus), 162. 
ab-oled, Gre, Evi, itum, 137, 0. 
ab-oléscd, -ere, -olévi, -olitum, 140. 
ab-ripid (RaPIG), -ere, -ripul, -rep- 
tum, 146. 
abs-condd (pd), ere, -dI (-did’), 
ditum, 151, r. 
ab-sistd, -ere, -stiti, 154, 1. 
ab-sum, -esse, ab-ful, a-ful, 117. 
ac-cendd, -ere, -cendi, -cénsum, 
60, 2. 
ac-cidd (capD6), ere, -cid!, 165, a. 
ac-cipid (CaPIG), ere, -cép!i, -cep- 
tum, 160, 3. 
ac-cold (coLd), ere, -colul, -cultum, 
152, 3. 
ary ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 
ac-curré, ere, ac-currl, -cursum, 
155, 134, ur. 
aced, ére, acul, fo be sour. 
acéscd, ere, acul, fo get sour. 
ac-quird (QUAERO), ere, -quisivi, 
-quisitum, 137, ¢. 
acud, ere, acul, acitum, 162. 
ad-dd, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1. 
ad-imd (EMO), ere, -émI, -€mptum, 
160, 1. 
ad-ipiscor, 1, ad-eptus sum, 165. 
ad-iuvd, are, -iivi, -iltum, 158. 
ad-oléscd, ere, -olévi, -ultum, 140. 
ad-orior, -oriri, -ortus sum, 166. 
ad-sciscd, ere, -scivi, -scitum, 140. 
ad-sist, ere, -stiti, 154, 1. 
ad-spicid, ere, -spexI, -spectum, 
150, 1. 
ad-std, -stire, -stit!, 151, 2. 
rer ad-esse, ad-ful (af-fuf), 


ad-vesperiiscd, ere, Avi, 140. 

aegréscO, ere, fo fall stick. 

af-ferd, -ferre, at-tuli, al-laituim, 
171: 


af-fligo, ere, -flixi, -flictum, 147, 2. 


ag-gredior, -gred!, -gressus, 165. 

a-gnoscd, ere, 7 a-gnitum 
(agnotirus), 140. 

ago, ere, gi, ictum, 160, x. 

a10, 175, 1. 

albed, Gre, to be white. 

alged, Ere, als!, 147, 1. 

al-licid, ere, rapes -lectum, 150, 1. 

al-lud, ere, -lui. -lOtum, 162. 

ald, ere, alul, al(1)tum, 142, 3. 

amb-igd (aGo), ere, 172, 1. 

amb-id (£5), ire, Ivi (iT), Itum, 169, 


2, R. I. 
Bs amicul, . 
amici6, ire, ( amix!. ) amictum, 
142, 4, 161. 
amplector, 1, amplexus, 165. 
ango, ere, anx!, 149, b. 
an-nud, ere, annul (annfitum), 162. 
ante-celld, ere, 154. 
ante-sto, -stire, -stet!, 151, 2. 
a-perid, -Ire, aperul, apertum, 
142,4. 
apiscor, I, aptus sum, 165. 
ap-pets, ere, ads itum, a C. 
. -plicul, -plicitum, 
ap-plicd, Gre, Cplickv1_ plicatum), 
152, 2. ; 
a a ere, -posul, -positum, 
139, a. 


arctus, 
arceG, ére, arcul artus (adj.). 
arcessO (accersd), ere, arcessivi, 
-Itum, 187, e. 
arded, ére, &rsi, irsum, 147, 1. 
airéscd, ere, irul, i become dry. 
argtitum,) 
argud, ere, argul, ( ar euit Orus, 182 
sa (RAPIO), ere, ul, -reptum, 


a oa (SCANDO), ere, I, sc€nsum, 
, 2. 
-spicid, ere, &spexi, &-spectum, 
150, 1. 
as-sentior, irl, assénsus sum, 166. 
as-sided (SEDEO), Gre, -sédi, -ses- 
sum, 159. 
as-suéscd, ere, -suévi,-suétum, 140, 
at-tend6, ere, -tendI, -tentum, 155, 
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at-texd, ere, -texul, -textum, 152, 3. 
at-tined Sait dre, ui, -tentum, 


185, 1 

artingd (rae, ere, attig!, attic- 
tum, 1 

-at-tolld, ere, to ratse up. 

auded, Gre, ausus sum, 167. © 

audié, ire, Ivi,itum. See 127. 

au-terd, -ferre, abstull, sacra 
17 


auged, ére, aux!, auctum, 147, 1. 
avé, 175, 4. 


Balbitid, Ire, 4o stutter. 
batud, ere, ul, 162. 
bibd, ere, bibl, (bibitum), 154, 2. 


Cada, ere, cecidi, cisum, 158. 
caecitid, fre, fo be blind, 
caed6, ere, cecidI, caesum, 158. 
calefacid, ere, -f8cl, ofectumy 160, 
3; 178, N. 2. 
caléscd, ere, calul, ¢o 
called, Zre, ul, to be s 
calved, ére, to be bald. 
canded, Gre, ul, fo shene. 
cined, ére, to be gray. 
cand, ere, cecini, cantum, 158. 
capessd, ere, ivi, itum, 187, ¢. 
capid, ere, cept, captum, 126; 
60, 3. 
carpd, ere, carpsi, carptum, 147, 2. 
aay ay ee cautum, 159. 
cedg, 175, 6. 
cédd, abi céssi, céssum, 147, 2. 
cénatus, 167, Nn. 1. 
cénsum, 
cénsed, Ere, ul, ( cénsitus), o> 1.4, 
cern, ere, crévi, (crétum), 189. 
a ee clvi, clrum, 187, 3. 
cingd, ere, cinx!, cinctum, 149, 3d. 
sa -dare, -ded!, -datum, 
151, 1. 
circum-sisté, ere, stet!, 154, 1. 
circum-std, stare, stet!, 151, 2. 
claud6, ere, claus!, clausum, 147, 2. 


clepd, ere, ( faleor Sas sei 147, 2. 
co-alésc5, ere, Fut, (-alitum), 140, 
145. 


et warm. 


led. 


co-argud, ere, ul, 162. 

co-emd, ere, -émli, 
60, I. 

coepi, coepisse, 175, 5, a 


-Em(p)tum, 
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-gnitum, 
ae ae (AGO), ere, -co-Sgi, co-Aictum, 
col-li indo (LAEDO), ere, -lisi, lisum, 


147, 2. 
ool Jigo (LEG5), ere, -légi, -lectam, 
I. 


c6-gndscd, ere, -gnovi, 
140. 


col-ltived, Gre, -lOx1, 157, 1. 

cold, ere, colul, cultum, 142, 3. 

com-bird, ere, -Oss!, -fistum, 147,2. 

ae ere, -Cdi, -ésum (éstum), 
172. 

comitatus, 167, n. 1. 

eo i, commentus sum, 


com-moved, €re, -mdévi, -mdtum, 
159. 

cd-md (EMO), ere, cdmps!l, cdm 
tum, 147, 2. e 
com-parcd, ere,-parsl, -parsum, 158. 
com-pelld, ere, com-pull, -pulsum, 
155. 


com-perid (PARIO), Ire, com-peri, 
com-per-tum, 161, 166. 

compéscd, ere, ul, 145. 

con pings ere, -pégi, -pactum, 

com-plector, I, com-plexus, 165. 

com-pled, ére, &vi, tum, 147. 


com-primnd (PREMO), ere, -pressi, 
~ -pressum, 147, 2. 


com ra a ere, ~punxt, -punctum, 


con-cidG (caD5), ere, -cidI, 153, a. 

ae (CAEDO), ere, -cidf, -cisum, 

, a 

con-cind (CANO), ere, -cinul, 142, 3. 

concitus (c1E5), 137, b. 

con-clidd (cLaupd), ere, -clisl, 
-clisum, 147, 2. 

con-cumbd, ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 
144. 

ey eae ere, -cupivi, cupitum, 
140. 

con-cutid (QUATIO), ere, -cussl, -cus- 
sum, 147, 2. 

con-dd, ere, -did!, -ditum, 151, 1. 

con-dormiscé, -ere, -Ivi, Itam, 140. 

con-fercid (FARCIG), Ire (fers!), fer- 
tum, 150, 2. 

confers, -ferre, -tulf, collatum, 


cdn-ficid (racid), ere, -féci,-fectum, 
60, 3. 
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con-fiteor (rATRFOR), éri, -fessus, 
64 


con-fligd, ere, -flixf, -flictum, 
147, 2. 

con-fringd: (FRANGS), ere, -frégi, 
-friictum, 160, 2. 

con-grud, ere, congrul, 162. 

con-icié (1ACIO), ere, -i@ci, -tectum, 


160, 3. 

conilratus, 167, nN. 1. 

connix!, 

(conniv}), 147, 1. 

con-quir6 (QUAERO), ere, -quisivi, 
-quisitum, 187, c. 

con-serd, ere, -serul, 
152, 3 

con-serG, ere, -sévi, -situm, 138. 

cOn-sideritus, 167, nN. 1. 

con-sidd, ere, consédI, -sessum, 
160, 1. 

con-sistd, ere, -stit!, -stitum, 154,1. 

cOn-spergd, ere, -spersi, -spersum, 
147, 2. 

con-spicid, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 
150, 1. 

con-stitud (statud), ere, ul, -stita- 
tum, 162. 

con-st6, -stire, -stiti, (constati- 
rus), 151, 2. 

cin-suéscd, ere, -suévi, suétum, 
140; 175, 5 

cOnsuld, ere, cdnsului, -sultum, 
142, 3. 

con-temné, ere, -tem(p)si, -tem(p)}- 

tum, 149, ¢. 

con-tend6, ere, -tend!, -tentum, 
155. 

con-tex6, ere,-texul,-textum, 152, 3. 

con-tined (TENE), @re, ul, -tentum, 
135, 1. a. 

con-tingd (TANGO), ere, contig, 
contaictum, 155. 

convaléscé, ere, -valul, -valitum, 
145. 

cogud, ere, cox!I, coctum, 147, 2, 
168, 1. 

cor-ripid (RAPIO), ere, -ripul, -rep- 
tum, 146. 

cor-ru6, ere, corrui, 162. 

crébréscd, ere, crébrul, to get fre- 
quent. 

cré-dé, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1. 

crep6, aire, crepui,crepitum, 142, 2. 

crésc6, ere, crévI, crétum, 140. 

cubd, are, cubul, cubitum, 142, 2. 


co-nived, ere, 


-sertum, 
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cid6, ere, cdl, cisum, 160, 1. - 
cupié, ere, cupivi, cupttum, 141. 
eurré, ere, cucurri, cursum, 155. 


Dé-cerna, ere, -crévi, -crétum, 139. 
dé-cerp6 (CARPO), ere, si, tum, 147, 


2. 

ae dédere, dédid!, déditum, 
ae e 

dé-fend6, ere, -fendI, -fénsum, 160, 


2. a 

défetiscor, 1, fo be worn out. 

dé-gé (aGo), ere, 160, 1. 

déled. See Paradigm, 128, 124. 

dé-libud, uére, ul, fitum, 162. 

dé-ligd, ere, -légt, -léctum, 160, 1. 

dé-m6 (Emo), ere, d@mpsi, dé@mp- 
tum, 147, 2. ; 

dépelld, ere, dépull, d@pulsum, 155. 

dé-primd (PREMO), ere, -press!, 
pressum, 147, 2. 

depsé, ere, depsul, depstum, 142, 3. 

dé-scend6 (SCANDO), ere, -scendi, 
-scénsum, 160, 2. 

d&-serd, ere, -serul, -sertum, 142, 3. 

dé-silid (sa L10), ree ee : 

dé-sind, ere, ae I, désitum, 189. 

dé-sipid (SAPI0), -ere, 141. 

de-sistG, ere, -stit!, -stitum, 154, 1. 

dé-spicid, ere, -spex!, -spectum, 

dé-suéscd, -ere, -@vI, @tum, 140. 

dé-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 

dé-tendd, ere, -tendlI, -tentum, 155. 

dé-tined (TENE), @re, -ul, -tentum, 

35, I. a. 

dé-vertor, -I, 167. 

dicd, ere, dixi, dictum, 147, 2. 

nee -ferre, distul!, dilaitum, 

“171. 

oo (xOscd), ere, -gndvi, 140. 

di-lig&, ere, -léxi, -léctum, 147, 2. 

di-micd, dire, dvi, datum, 142, 2. 

di-rigd, ere, -réxI, -réctum, 147, 2. 

SS (EMO), ere, -Emi, -Emptum, 

0, 1. | 

discd, ere, didici, 156. 

dis-crep6, dre, -crepul (Avi), 142, 2. 

eas ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 
144. 

dis-péscd, ere, -p&scul, fo divide, 
145 


dis-sided (SEDEO), ére, -s@dI, 159. 
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sari i fa ere, -stinx!, -stinctum, 


di-std, -stire, 151, 2. 

ditéscd, ere, fo grow rich. 

divid6, ere, divis!I, divisum, 147, 2. 
do, dare, dedi, datum, 151, 1. 
doced, ére, docul, doctum, 135, I, a. 
dom, fre, ul, itum, 142, 2. 

diicd, ere, diixi, ductum, 147, 2. 
dulcésco, ere, to grow sweet. 
diiréscé, ere, dQrul, to grow hard. 


Edo, ere, di, Esum, 160, 1. 172. 
aig édere, @didi, éditum, 
Pee 
&-dormiscd, -ere, -Ivi, -Itum, 140. 
ef-ferd, -ferre, extuli, élatum, 171. 
eged, Bre, egul, fo want. 
é-licid, ere, -licul, -licitum, 150, 1. 
é-ligd '(LEGO), ere, -légi, -Jéctum, 
160, 1. 
é-micd, fire, ul (atOrus), 142, 2. 
émined, ére, ul, fo stand out. 
emo, ere, Emi, €mptum, 160, 1. 
émung6, Ere, €munxi, E€munctum, 
énecul, 
é-nec6d, fre, (&ne civil), 
142, 2. 
e6, ire, Ivi, itum, 169, 2. -- 
é-vidd, ere, @vasi, Evaisum, 147, 2. 
é-vinéscd, ere, Gvinul, 145. 
sory aaa ere, exarsI, exdrsum, 
7, 1. 
ex-cell5, ere, ul (excelsus), 144. 
excitus, 137. 
ex-clidd (cLaup6), ere, -si, -sum, 
47, 2. 
ex-curro, ere, 
sum, 155 
ex-im6, ere, mI, -Emptum, 160, r. 
ex-oléscd, ere, -olévi, -olétum, 140. 
ex-pelld, ere, -pull, -pulsum, 155. 
enperetncot, I, experréctus sum, 


énectum, 


ex(cu)curri, -cur- 


ex-perior, Irt, 


-pertus sum, 166. 
orl iaa ére, evi, étum, 1 


124, 187, 
ex-plicd, are, ul (avi), itum (atum), 
ss ninds (PLAUDO), ere, -sI, -sum, 
gacerat is: 167, N. 2. 

a i ere, -stinx!, -stinctum, 


82 
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ex-sist5, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 164, 1. 
ex-st6, are (exstatiirus), 151, 2. 
ex-tendd, ere, di, -sum (-tum), 155. 
ex-tollé, ere, 155. 

ex-u6, ere, -uJ, -itum, 162. 


Facessd, ere, ivi (-i), itum, 187, ¢. 

facid, ere, féci, factum, 160, 3. 

falld, ere, fefelll, falsum, 155. 

farcid, ire, farsi, fartum, 150, 2. 

firi, 175, 3. 

fateor, Bri, fassus sum, 164. 

fatiscd, ere, to fall apart. 

fatiscor, 1 (fessus, 

faved, Gre, fivi, A Red 159. 

ferid, "tre, to strike. 

fer6, "ferre, tulf, latum, 171. 

ferved, ére, fervi (ferbui), 159. 

fidd, ere, fisus sum, 167 

figo, ere, fixi, fixum, 147, 2. 

findd, ere, fidi, fissum, 160, 3. 

fingd, ere, finxi, fictum, 149, a. 

fd, fieri, factus sum, 178. 

flectd, ere, flexi, flexum, 148. 

fled, Ere, évi, Etum, 187, b. 

flig6, ere, flixt, flictum, 147, 2. 

flores, dre, ul, "to bloom. 

flud, ere, flux! (fluxus, ady.), 147,2. 

fodia, ere, fOd!i, fossum, 160, 3. 

forem, 116. 

foved, ére, favi, f6tum, 159. : 

frang6, ere, frégi, fractum, 160, 2. 

fremdé, ere, ui, 142, 3. 

frendd (eo), ere (ui), frésum, fras- 
sum, 1 

Cae dre, ul, frictum (adtum), 142, 


friges, fre (fr1x1), 147, 1. 

frigd, ere, frixi, frictum, 147, 2. 

fronded, ére, ul, to be leafy. 

ue friictus (fruitus) sum, 165. 
id, ere, figi, fugitum, 160, 3. 
cid, ire, fu si, fultum. 150, 2. 

ralees, ére, fulsi, 147, 1. 

fundd, ere, fidi, fOsum, 160, 2. 

fungor, 1, ffinctus sum, 165. 

(furs, def. ), furere, fo rare. 


Gannid, ire, to yelp. 

gauded, ére, givisus sum, 167. 
gem), ere, ui, 142, 3. 

gerd, ere, gessi, gestum, 147, 2 
gignd, ere, genul, genitum, 143. 
gliscd, ere, to swell. 

gradior, 1, gressus sum, 166, 
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Haered, ére, haes!, (hacsum), 147, 


I. 
haurid, ire, hausi, haustum (hau- 
sirus, haustirus), 150, 2. 
havé, 175, 4. 
hisco, ere, fo yawn. | 
horred, @re, ul, fo stand on end 
hortor, ari, itus sum, 128. 


laced, Ere, iacul, to lve. 

iacid, ere, i@ci, iactum, 160, 3. 

icd, ere, ici, ictum, 160, 1. 

I-gndseo, ere, -gnovi, -gndtum, 
140. 


il-licid, ere, -lexi, -lectum, 150, 1. | 


il-lidd (LAEDG), ere, -lis!, -lisum, 
147, 2. 

imbud, ere, ul, fitum, 162. 

imitaétus, 167, N. 2. 

immined, ére, fo overhang. 

im-pingd (PpaNnGo), ere, pégi, pac- 
tum, 160, 2. 

in-caléscé, ere, -calul, 145. 

in-cendd, ere, -cendi, -c@nsum, 


, 2. 
incessd, ere, ivi (i), 187, c. 
in-cidd (capo), ere, -cidl, -cilsum, 
152 


in-cidd (caEDO), ere, -cidi, cIsum, 
' 153 


in-cipid (caPid), ere, -cépl, -cep- 
tum, 160, 3. 

in-crep6, are, ul, itum, 142, 2. 

in-cumbd, ere, -cubui, -cubitum, 
144, 

in-cutiO (QUATIO), ere, -cussi, -cus- 
sum, 147, 2. 

ind-iged (EGEG), ére, ul, fo want. 

ind-ipfscor, J, indeptus sum, 165. 

in-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1. 

indulged, ére, indulsi (indultum), 
147, 1. 

in-dud, ere, -dul, -ditum, 162. 

ineptid, Ire, fo be silly. 

in-flig6, ere, -flixi, -flictum, 147, 2. 

ingemisc6, ere, ingemul, 145. 

ingrud, ere, ul. See congruo, 162. 

in-ndtésco, ere, notul, 145. 

in-oléscé, ere, -olévi, 140. 

inquam, 175, 2. 

in-sided (SEDEO), Gre, -sédi, -ses- 
sum, 159. 

in-sist5, ere, -stit!, 154, 1. 

In-spicid, ere, -spexl, -spectum, 
150, 1. . 
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inter-ficid, ere, -féct, -fectum, 160, 
3; 178, N. 2. 
In-st6, ire, -stit! (instdtirus), 151, 2. 
In-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 
intel-legd, cre, -léxi, -léctum, 147, 2. 
inter-im6 (EMO), ere, -@m!, -émp- 
tum, 160, 1. 
inter-pungé, ere, -punx!, -punc- 
fey 155. . 
inter-st6, are, -stet!, 151, 2. 
inter-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 
inveteriscO, ere, -Avi, 140. 
in-vado, ere, invasi, -vasum,147, 2. 
irascor, 1, Irdtus sum, fo get angry. 
iubed, ére, ifissi, idssum, 147, 1. 
iungd, ere, ilnx!, iinctum, 149, 3d. 
ilrdtus, 167, nN. 1. 
me ee iOvi, idtuin (iuvdtOrus), 


Libor, 1, lipsus sum, 165. 


- lacess6, ere, lacessivi, -itum, 137, c. 


lacid, 150. 
laed6, ere, laesf, laesum, 147, 2. 
lambé, ere, 1, 160, 2. 
langued, ére, 1, fo be languid. 
largior, iri, itus sum, 168. 
lated, Gre, ul, to lie hid. 
lav6, fre (ere), livi, lautum, 13- 
tum, lavatum, 158. 
lego, ere, légi. léctum, 160, 1. 
libet, libére, libuit (libitum est), ¢é 
pleases. 
liceor, @rf, itus sum, 164. 
licet, licére, licuit (licitum est), tf 
ts permitted. 
lingo, ere, linxI, linctum, 149, b. 
lind, ere, lévi (liv!), lituin, 139. 
lingud, ere, liqui, 160, 2. 
liqued, @re, licul, fo be clear. 
lived, ére, to be livid. 
loquor, 1, locitus sum, 128, 2; 165. 
lficed, Gre, IxI, 147, 1. 
IhdG, ere, lfisi, liisum, 147, 2. 
laged, ére, liixt, 147, 1. 
litum, to wash, 
1uG, ere, lul, luituin, to atone for, 
1 


de 


Maered, Ere, fo grieve. 

mald, malle, milui, 142, 3; 174. 

mands, ere, mandi, mdnsum, 
160, 2. 

maned, ére, mansi, mainsum, 147, 1. 

mansu€scé, -ere, -Cvi, -étum, 140, 
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medeor, éri, to heal. 

meminI, 175, 5, 8. 

mentior, iri, Itus, 128, 2; 166. 

mereor, &ri, meritus sum, 164. 

mergo, ere, mers!, mersum, 147, 2. 

mttior, irl, ménsus sum, 166. 

metd, ere, messui (rare), messum, 
142, 3. 

metud, ere, ul, 162. 

micd, aire, ul, 142, 2. 

mings, ere, minxi, mictum, 149, a. 

minud, ere, minul, minittum, 162. 

misced, ére, ul, mIxtum (mistum). 

misereor, éri, miseritus (misertus) 
sum, 164. 

miltd, ere, misI, missum, 147, 2. 

mold, ere, molul, molitum, 142, 3. 

moned, @re, ul, itum, 181. 

morded, @re, momordi, morsum, 
152. 

morior, mori, mortuus sum (mori- 
tirus), 165. 

moved, ére, mOvi, motum, 159. 

mulced, ére, mulsi, mulsum, 147, 
I. 

mulged, Ere, 
(ctum), 157, 1. 

gars he ere, munx!, munctum, 


mulsi, mulsum 


Nanciscor, i, nactus (nanctus),165. 
Niscor, i, nitus sum (nascitirus), 
165 


necd, ‘are, ivi, itum, 142, 2. 
nectd, ere, nexi (nexul), nexum, 
148. 


neg-legd, ere, -léxI, -léctum,147, 2. 

necopinatus, 167, n. 2 

ned, nére, névi, nétum, 137, 5. 

nequed, ire, 170. 

ningd, ere, ninx!, 149, d. 

nited, re, ul, fo shine. 

nitor, i, nixus (nisus) sum, 165. 

nolo, ndlle, ndlul, 142, 3; 174. 

noced, ére, ui (nocitfrus), fo be 
hurtful. 

sae ere, novi, notum, 140; 175, 
5, &. 

notéscd, ere, notul, 145. 

nibd, ere, nipsi, niptum, 147, 2. 


Ob-dd, ere, -did!, -ditum, 151, 1. 

ob-dormiscé, ere, -dormivi, -dor- 
mitum, 140. 

obliviscor, 1, oblitus sum, 165, 
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ob-sideS (sEDEO), Gre, -sédI, -ses- 
sum, 159. 

ob-sist6, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 154, 1. 

fy aia ere, -olévi, -olétum,. 
40. 

ob-std, stire, stitl (obst&tirus), 
151, 2. 

obtined (TENEOS), ére, -tinul, -ten- 
tum, 135, I, a. 

ae (cavd), ere, -cidl, -cisum, 
158. 

Pe (CAEDO), ere, -cid!, -cIsum, 
158. 

oc-cind (can), ere, -cinul, 142, 3; 
153 


oc-cipid (caPI0), ere, -cépi, -ceptum, 
160, 3. 
occuld, ere, occulul, occultum, 


142, 3. 
bdl, def., 175, 5, a. 
of-fendé, ere,-fendi,-fénsum, 160, 2. 
ee -ferre, obtul!, oblatum, 
71. | 
oled, Gre, ul, fo smell. 
operiG, Ire, operul, opertum, 142, 4. 
opinitus, 8, N. 2. 
opperior, irl, oppertus (or Itus), 
Tes. 


drdior, irl, Srsus sum, 166. 

orior, Irf, ortus sum (oritOrus), 166. 

os-tendd, ere, -tendi, -ténsum 
(-tentus), 155. 


Paciscor, 1, pactus sum, 165, 167, 
N. 2 


palled, -ére, -ul, fo be pale. 

pandd, ere, pandi, passum (p&n- 
sum), 160, 2. 

pepigt, 155, ° 

pang®, ere | panxI, 149, d, ae 

parcd, ere, peperc! (parsi), par- 
sirus, 153. 

parid, ere, peper!, partum (pari- 
tfirus), ist 

partior, iri, Itus, 166. 

piscd, ere, pivi, pastum, 140. 

se a ere, -fécI, -factum, 178, 
N. 2. | 

pated, Ere, ul, fo be open. 

patior, 1, passus sum, 165. 

paved, ére, pavi, 159. 

pecté, ere, pex!, arpa 148. 

pel-licid, -licere, (lieu, -lectum, 
150, 1. 
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pelld, ere, pepull, pulsum, 155. 

pended, ére, pependi, 152. 

pendd, ere, pependi, pénsum, 155. 

aera ere, percull, perculsum, 
1 


percénsed (CENSEO), Gre, -cénsul, 
-cénsum, 185, 1, a. 

percitus (CIE), 137. 

per-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 169, 2, 
Rk. 1; 151, 1. 

per-ed, ire, peril, itum, 169, 2, R. 1. 

per-ficid, ere, -féci, -fectum, 160, 3. 

per-fringd, ere, -frégi, -fraictum, 
160, 2. 

pergsd (REGO), ere, perréx!, perréc- 
tum, 147, 2. . 

per-petior (PATIOR), 1, perpessus 
sum, 165. 

per-spicid, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 
150, 1. 

per-st6, -stare, -stiti, 151, 2. 

per-tined (TENEO), Gre, ul, 135, 1, a. 

er -dare, -dedi, -datum, 

51, 1. 

pets, ere, ivi (ii), Itum, 137, ¢. 

piget, pigére, piguit, pigitum est, 
at irks. 


pings, ere, pinxi, pictum, 149, a. 

pinsd, ere, ui (i), pinsitum (pistum, 
pinsum), 142, 3. 

plang: ere, planx!, planctum, 
149, 6. 


plaud3, ere, plausi, plausum, 147, 2. 
plectd, ere, (plexi), plexum, 148. 
plector, i, fo be punished. 
-pled, 187, b. 
plicd, dre, ul (ivi), itum (atum), 
42, 2. 
uit, 
plus, ere, plavit, 162. 
polled, ére, to be potent. 
polliceor, éri, itus sum, 164. 
pond, ere, posul, positum, 139. 
pdscd, ere, popdscl, 156. 
pos-sided (SEDEO), ere, -sédi, -ses- 
sum, 159. 
pos-sum, posse, potul, 119. 
potior, iri, itus sum, 166. 
pot, dre, avi, pdtum, pdtitum, 
136, 4, c. 
potus, 167, Nn. 1. 
prae-celld, ere, -cellui, 144. 
prae-cind, ere, -cinul, 142, 3. 
iy ere, -cucurri, -cursum, 
155, 
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prae-sided (SEDEN), Gre, -s@di, 159. 

prae-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 

prae-st6, -stére, -stiti (-staitfirus), 
151, 2. 

ser aa tre, prandi, . pransum, 


prehend6, ere, prehendi, prehén- 
sum, 160, 2. 

prem6, ere, pressi, pressum, 147, 2. 

prod-igd (aGo), ere, -égi, 160, 1. 

pro-do, ere, -did!, -ditum, 151, 1. 

pro-fictscor, 1, profectus sum, 165. 

pro-fiteor (FATEOR), éri, -fessus 
sum, 164. 4 

proind (EMO), ere, pr6mpsi, proémp- 
tum, 147, 2. 

pré-sum, prédesse, prdful, 118. 

prd-tendd (TENDS), ere, -tendi, 
-tentum, ténsum, 155. 

psalld, ere, i, 160, 2. 

pudet, @re, puduit, puditum est, 
at shames. 

puerdscd, ere, fo become a boy. 

pungé6, ere, pupugi, punctum, 155. 

pinior, iri, Itus sum, 166 


Quaeré, ere, quaesivi, quaesitum, 

quaesd, 175, 6. 

quatid, ere, (quassi), quassum, 
3 2. 

qued, quire, 170. 

queror, querl, questus sum, 167. 

quiéscd, ere, quiévi, quiétum, 140. 


Rado, ere, rasi, risum, 147, 2. 

rapid, ere, rapul, raptum, 146. 

raucid, ire, rausI, rausum, 150, 2. 

re-cénsed (CENSEO), Gre, -cénsul, 
-cénsum (recénsitum), 135, 1, a. 

re-cidd, ere, reccid!, recisum, 158. 

recriidéscd, ere, -criidul, to geé 
raw again. 

re-cumbd, ere, -cubul, 144. 

red-argud, ere, -argul, 162. 

red-d6, ere, -did!, -ditum, 151, 1. 

a ory (AGO), ere, -@gi, -actum, 

ie? 

red-im6, -@re, 160, 1. 

re-felld (FALLO), ere, refelll, 155. 

re-ferd, -ferre, -tull, -ldtum, 171. 

rego, ere, réxiI, réctum, 147, 2. 

re-linqud, ere, -liqul, -lictum, 
160, 2. 

reminiscor, 1, to recollect. 


INDEX OF 


renided, tre, to glitter. 
reor, réri, ratus sum, 164. 
re-pelld, ere, reppuli, pulsum, 155. 
re-perid, ire, repperi, re rtum, 
57, 161. pee a 
répo, ere, réps!, réptum, 147, 2. 
re-sipisco, ere, -sipivi (sipui), 140, 
re-sist6, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 154, 1. 
si aa ere, -snondI, -spdnsum, 


re-st6, stare, -stit!, 151, 2. 
ae. fae ere, -stinxI, -stinctum, 
149, 0d. 


re-tined (TENES), ere, ul, -tentum, 
, I, a. 
re-vertor, 1, 
160, 1; 167. 
re-vivised, ere, vixi, victum, ¢o 
revive. 
rided, Ere, ris{, risum, 147, 1. 
riged, Ere, ul, fo be stiff. 
rdd6, ere, rds!, rdsum, 147, 2. 
rubed, Gre, ui, to be red. 
rudo, ere, rudivi, Itum, 187, e. 
rump6, ere, rip!I, ruptum, 160, 2. 
ru, ere, rul, rutum (ruitOrus), 162, 


reverti, reversum, 


Saepi6, Ire, Saeps!, saeptum, 150, 2. 
salid, ire, Salil, saltum, 142, 4. 
salld, ere, (salli), salsum, 160, 2. 
salvé, def., 175, 4. 

: sinctum, 
sancid, ire, sinx!, (san citum), /0,2. 
sapid, ere (sapivi), sapul, 141, 
sarcid, ire, sarsI, sartum, 150, 2. 
satis-d6, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 151, 1. 
scabd, ere, scabl, to scratch, 160, 1. 
scalpd, ere, scalpsi, scalptum, 

147, 2. 
scandd, ere, scandiI, sc&insum, 
» 2. 
scated, Ere, fo gush forth. 
scind6, ere, scidf, scissum, 160, 3. 
sciscd, ere, scivi, scltum, 140. 
scribd, ere, scrips{, scriptum, 147, 
2 


scul » ere, sculpsi, sculptum, 


147, 2. 
sectum, 
secd, dre, secul, secktirus, 142, 2. 
seded, 8re, s@di, sessum, 159. 
ry (LEGO), ere, -légi, -léctum, 
1. 


sentid, ire, s&nsI, sénsum, 150, 2. 
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sepelid, Ire, Iv!, sepultum, 187, a. 

Sequor, I, secfitus sum, 165. 

sero, ere, 142, ‘3. 

Ser, ere, s€vi, satum, 138, is 

Serpo, ere, serpsi, serptum,  F 

sdb. ere, sidi. 160, a 

siled, Gre, ul, to be silent. 

sind, ere, sivi, situm, 189. 

sist6, ére, (stitt), statum, 154, 1. 

sitid, ire, ivi, to thirst. 

soled, ére, solitus sum, 167, 

solv6, ere, solvi, soltum, 160, 1. 
sonitum, 

sono, dre, sonul, sonatirus, 142, 2. 

sorbed, ére (sorp-si), sorbul, 142, 1, 

sorded, Gre, ui, to be dirty. 

sortior, iri, sortitus sum, 166. 

Sparg6, ere, spars!, sparsum, 147, 

2. 


spernd, ere, sprévi, spretum, 139. 
-spicid, 150, 1. 

splended, ére, ul, to shine, 

go as €re, spopond!, spdnsum, 


spud, ere, spul, spfitum, 162. 

squaled, ére, to be h, foul. 

statud, ere, statul, statitum, 162, 

sternd, ere, stravi, striatum, 189. 

sternud, ere, sternul, 162. 

stert6, ere, stertul, 142, 3. 

-stingud, ere, 149, d. 

st6, stare, stetl, staitum, 151, 2. 

ate Pi ere, strepul, strepitum, 
142, 3. 


strided, Gre (ere), strid!, 159. 
stringo, ere, strinx{, strictum, 
149, a. 


strud, ere, striixt, strictum, 147, 2. 

studed, Ere, ul, to be zealous. 

stuped, Ere, ul, to be astounded. 

sudde6, Ere, sudst, suaisum, 147, 1. 

sub-d3, ere, -didt, -ditum, 151, 1. 

eu ee (aGO), ere, -€gi, -dctum, 
60, 1. 


suc-c&édd (CEDO), er€, -céssi, -cés- 
sum, 147, 

suc-cend6, ere, -cendf, -cénsum, 
160, 2. 

suc-cénsed, ére, ul, -cénsum, 135, 
I, a. 

suc-currs, ere, -curri, -cursum, 155. 

suéscd, ere, suévi, suétum, 140. 

suf-ferd, -ferre, sus-tinuil, 171, N. 2. 

suf-ficiG (ract6), ere, -f&cf, -fectum, 

60, 3. 
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suf-fodid, ere, -fddi, -fossum, 
160, 3. 

sug-gero, ere, -gess!, -gestum, 147, 
2 


sigs, ere, six!, siictum, 147, 2. 

sum, esse, ful, 1K. 

siimd (EMO), ere, simpsi, siimp- 
tum, 147, 2. 

sud, ere, sul, sfitum, 162. 

superbid, ire, to be haughty. 

super-std, -stfre, -stet!, 151, 2. 

super-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 

sup pond: ere, -posul, -positum, 
139, a. 


surgd (REGO), ere, surréxi, surréc- 
tum, 147, 2. . 

sy ere, ul (surpul), -reptum, 
146. 


Taedet, pertaesum est, t¢ ftres. 
tangs, ere, tetigi, tictum, 155. 
tego, ere, téxI, téctum, 147, 2. 
temnd, ere, 149, c. 

ae ere, tetend!, ténsum (-tum), 
tened, ére, tenul, (tentum), 135, 1, a. 
terged, Ere, tersi, tersum, 147, 1. 
terd, ere, trivi, tritum, 137, c. 
texd, ere, texul, textum, 142, 3. 
timed, ére, ul, to fear. 

ting(u)d, ere, tinx!, tinctum, 149,95. 
toll5, ere (sustulf, sublatum), 155. 
tonded, ére, totondl, tonsum, 152. 
tond, dre, ul, 142, 2. 

torped, Ere, ul, to be torpid. 
torqued, ére, torsi, tortum, 147, 1. 
torred, ére, torrul, tostum, 185,1,a. 
tri-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1. 
traho, ere, trax!, trictum, 147, 2. 
tremd, ere, ul, fo tremble. 

tribud, ere, ui, tribitum, 162. 
triidd, ere, triisi, trisum, 147, 2. 
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tueor, éri oe titaétus sum, 164. 

tumed, Gre, ul, fo swell. 

tundd, ere, tutudi, tinsum, ta- 
sum, 155. a ad 

turged, Gre, turs!i, 147, 1. 


Uleiscor, I, ultus sum, 165. 
ungd, ere, inxi, inctum 149, 8. 
urged, ére, urs], 147, 1. 

fird, ere, fissI, istum, 147, 2. 
fitor, I, dsus sum, 165. 


Vado, ere, 147, 2. 

valé, 175, 4. 

vehd, ere, vex!, vectum, 147,2; 165. 

velld, ere, velli (vulsf), vulsum, 
160, 2. 

vén-d6, ere, -did!, -ditum, 151, 1; 
169, 2, R. 1. 

vén-e6, Ire, ivi (if), 169, 2, Rk. 1. 

venid, Ire, vén!I, ventum, 161. 

ve -dare, -ded!, -datum, 

,i. 

vereor, ri, veritus sum, 164. 

verrd, ere, verri, versum, 160, 1. 

vert6d, ere, vert!, versum, 160, 1. 

vescor, I, 165. 


‘vesperiiscd, ere, avi, 140. 


vet6, dre, vetul, vetitum, 142, 2. 

vided, ére, vid!, visum, 159. 

i Gre, tum, fo plast. See 
, 6. 

viged, Ere, ul, to flourtsh. 

vincid, Ire, vinxi, vinctum, 150, 2. 

vincd, ere, vic!I, victum, 160, 2. 

visd, ere, visi, 160, 1. 

vivd, ere, vixi, victum, 147, 2. 

vold, velle, volul, 142, 3; 174. 

volvd, ere, volvi, volfiitum, 160, 1. 

vom), ere, vomul, vomitum, 142, 3. 

voved, Ere, vOvi, votum, 159. 


GENERAL INDEX. - 


ABBREVIATIONS. —Abl.. ablative; Abs., absolute; Aoc., accusative; act., active: adJ., 
aljective; adv., adverb; attrib., attributive, attribution ; app., appositive, apposition; 
Comp., comparison, comparative; constr., construction; cop., copula, copulative; 
cpa., compound, compounded; Dat., dative; decl., declension; def., definite; dem., 
demonstrative; fem., feminine; Fut., future; Fut. Pf., future perfect; Gen., geni- 
tive; Ger., gerund, gerundive; Impf., imperfect; Impv., imperative; indef., indefi- 
nite; Indic., indicative; Inf., infinitive; interrog., interrogative; Loc., locative; 
masc., masculine; neg., negative; neut., neuter; Nom., nominative; obj., object; 
Part., partitive; part., participle; pass., passive; Pl., plural; poss., possessive, pos- 
session; pred., predicate; prep., preposition; pron., pronoun; rel., relative; 8g., 
siugular; subj., subject; Subjv., subjunctive; subet., substantive; Sup., supine; vb., 
verb; Vuc., vocative. 


A—Sound of, 3; weakening of, 81; length. 
of final. 707,1. See ab, 

ab (&)—In composition, 9,4: varies with & 
as prep., 9,4; syntax of as prep , 417,1: 


83; Comp. of part., 80,n.1; forms advs., 
91,2. 

With act. vb. cannot be subj. of pass., 
217,28.1; with vbs. involving comparison, 


position of, 413,n.1; Dat. after vba cpd. 
with, 347,8.53 gives Point of Reference, 
335,x.: with Abi. takes place of second 
Acc., 339,".2; with Ab]. of Separation, 
390: with Abl. of Point of View, id.2,N.6; 
with Towns, 391,z.1; with Abl. ofOrigin, 
396; with Abi. of Respect, 397, n.1; with 
Abi. of Agent, 401; to express Cause, 
408,x.3; with Ab). Ger.. 433. 


abdic&re —with 8 and Abl., 300,n.3. 
abesse—with Acc. of Extent, or & and 


Abl., 335,n.2; with Dat., 349.n4; with 
Abl. of Measure, 403,".1; of Place, 390, 
N.3; tantum abest ut,—ut, 582,R.1. 


abhino—with Acc., 336, 3. 
abhorrére—with Abl. of Place, 390,n.3. 
ability—adje. of, with Inf., 423.N.1,c. 
abire—with Abl. of Place, 390,n.3. 
ABLATIVE—defined, 23,6; Ist deci. Sg. in 


&d, Pl. in 61s, 29.N.4; Pl. in &bus, 20,8.4; 
ad decl. 8g. in Sd, 33,n.3; Pl. in éis, 33, 
N.5; 3d decl. Sy. in 61, 1, @, 37,4; mute 
stems with [, 54: sporadic cases in J, 54, 
N.2; vowel stems in 1, 57,8.2; adjs. 
used as substs. in {, 87,n22,n.: 4th 
deci. in ubus, 618.1; adja. in d, 75,¥.3; 
Pl. in fs (for ifs) and &bus, 78,N.6; adje. 
of three endings in 6, 79,n.1; adjs. and 
parts. in J and @, 82; adjs. iu @ and {, 


206,8.1; prepositional uses instead. id. 
n.3; with prd of Disproportion, 296; for 
iuner obj., 333,2,N.4. with abesse and 
dist&re, 335.n.2; of Point of Reference, 
ib. ¥.; with Acc. after vbe. of Giving and 
Putting, 348; with preps instead of 
Part. Gen., 372,22. Scheme of Syntax, 
364; of Place wherc, 386. of Towns, 386; 
of Place whence, 300; with vbs of Ab- 
Ktainiug, 300,2. with Adjs.. 300.3, of 
Towns, 391; preps. with Towns, ib 2.1; 
of Attendance, 382, of Time, 393; preps., 
304: o . preps., 4d. N.2; of 
Material, ; 0 pect, 907: with 
words of Eminence, 2). x 2; with Comp., 
398, 206, and 221,23; of Manner, 386; 
of Quality, 400, and r.1; with oum of 
unnatural productious, id. nN.2; of In- 
strument, 401, of Ageut, 314, and z.2, 
401 aud 2k 1,2, with special vbs., 401, 
NN 1 7; of Standard, 402, of Difference, 
403, of Price, 404; with vbs. of Plenty 
and Want. 406, with opus and fisus, 
406: with fitor, fruor, elc . 407, of Cause, 
406 and NN 2 6; of Ger., 431; of Ger. 
with preps., 433; of Sup.. 436. 


ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE—concord with two 


aubja., 286,N.3; syntax of, 400.10; with 
Interrog., 460,N.; of part., 666,".2, 
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abrumpere— with Abl. of Place, 300,N.3. 

absiste—with Inf. for Impv., 271,2,Nn.2. 

absolvere—with Abi. of Place, 300,".3. 

absonus—with Abl., 359, x.2. 

Absorption of OCorrelative—619. 

absque—417,2; with Subjv., 597.N. 

abstaining—vbe. of, with Abl., 390.2. 

abstinére—with Abi. of Place, 390,N.3. 

abstract—relations expressed by Indic., 
264,n.1; substs. become concrete in Pl., 
204.N.5; formation of, 181,2,0. 

abundantia—§A. 

abundf&re—with Gen., 383,1.~.2. 

abundé—vrery, 430, N.3. 

abfiti—with Abl., 407 and n.2,a. 

&o—see atque: fc si with Subjv, of 
Comparison, 602: &c s{= quasi, ib. x5. 

accédere—with Dat., céc.. 347,n.2: with 
quod, 525; with ut, 553, 4. 

accent—in early Latin, 701,2.2; in mu- 
sic, 729; conflict with Ictus, 749. 

accentuation— 15; effect of enclitics, tb. 
B.1; in cpds., 16.R.2; in Voc., 6.8.3; 
early, 10.N. 

accidit—with Dat., 3462.2; sequence 
after, 513,n.2; with ut, 553,3. 

accipere—with Inf., 527,R.1. 

accommodatus—with Dat. Ger.,420,N.1. 

accumbere—with Dat.. etc., 347,R.2. 

ACCUBATIVE—definition, 23,4. 3a deci. 36; 
in im, 37,3; 54.N.1; iu Als, 38,3; of vowel 
stems, 57,R.1 and 5; Pl. iu {g and &e, 57, 
n.5; ip Greek substs., 66, NN. 3 and 4; of 
adjs. of three endings in fg, 6g, 79,x.2; 
in Ig, 83,N.1: of Comp. in is, 6is, 88,n.2; 
forms advs., 91,1. 

Becomes subj. of pass., 216: syntax ot, 
328-343: general view, 328, 329: direct 
obj., 330; with vbs. of Emotion, ib. 8. and 
N.2; 333,1.N.1; with verbal substs., 330, 
n.3; with adjs. in undus, ib.n.4; with 
cpd. vbs., 331. Inver obj., 332, 333: neut. 
pron aud adj.. 333,1; Cognate, 7b.2; Abl. 
instead, ib.2.n.4; with vbs of Taste avd 
Smell, 1b.2,n.5; extension of Coguate 
idea, ib.2.NN.2 and 6. Double Acc., 333, 
1; of Extent, 334-336: in Degree, 334, in 
Space, 335, in Time, 336; with abesse 
and distdre, 3:5.n.2; with abhinc, 336, 
R.3; with natus, 1b.R.4; with adjs., tb, 
w.1; of Extent aa subj. of pass., tb.n.3; 
of Local Object, 337: prep. with Large 
Towns, tb. RR.1 and 2: domum and in 
domum, 10.2.3; furce of ad, t. R.4; 
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with fisque, *}.~.4; with verbal substs., 
tb.N.5; of pect, 338; with vbe. of 
Clothing, eic., and passives, tb. Nn.2; 
Greek Acc. or Abl. instead, 1b. n.1. 
Donble Acc., 339-342; with vbse. of In- 
quiring, efc., 339; special vbs., <b. RR., 
NN.; pass. form, tb. n.4; with vbe. of 
Naming, Making, etc., 340: pass. form, 
tb. n.1; End by ad or Dat., (J. n.2; one 
Acc. is cognate, 341 and wn.2: one Acc. 
forms a phrase, 342: as a general objec- 
tive case, 43, with Interjections, tb. 1: 
Acc. and fuf., tb. 2: and Dat. with vbs. 
of Giving and Putting, 348; with preps. 
for Part. Gen., 372,R.2: for Abl. of 
Standard, 403,x.2: subj. of Inf., 203,n.1;: 
420; after impersonal Ger., 427,N.2; of 
Ger., 430; of Ger. with preps., 432; of 
Sup., 435; with Inf. as object clause, 
626-535; with Inf. as subj., 535: with 
Inf. after vbs. of Emotion, §42,n.; with 
Inf. in rel. clause, 635; with Inf. in 
dependent comparative clause, 641. 

accusing —vbs. of, with Gen., 378; with 
other constr., tb. RR.2 and 5. 

acquidscere —with Abl., 401,N.6. 

acquilling—vbs. of, with Gen., 378; with 
other coustr., tb. RR.2 and 3. 

action, activity—suffixes for, 181,2; 182, 1. 

active voice—112,2; 213; Inf. as pass., 
632,N.2; of something caused to be 
done, 219; periphrastic, 247. 

ad—in composition, 9,4; vbs. cpd. with, 
take Acc., 331: with Towus and Coun. 
trices, 337.RR.1 aud 4; with Acc. of End 
after vbs. of Taking, efc., 340.n.2: with 
Acc. for Dat., 345,n.2; vbs. cpd. with, 
take Dat.. 347; in the neighborhood of, 386, 
B.2; hence, 403,N.4,¢e; position of, 413.8.1; 
as aliv., 415; as prep.. 4161: with Acc. 
Ger., 429,2; 428,n.2; 432 and RB.: ulter 
vbs. of Hindering, 432,r.; with Ger. for 
Abl. Sup., 436,n.3; ad id quod, 525,2, 
N.2. 

adaequé—with Abl.. 206.n.1; 396,N.2. 

alaptation—words of, with Dat. Ger., 
429.2. 

addere—with operam aud Dat. Ger., 429, 
1; with quod, 525,1,N.1; with ut, 563, 4. 

adding—vbs. of, with quod, §25,1; list 
of, ib. N.1: with ut, tb. N.5; 663,4. 

adductus—with Abi. of Cause, 406,N.2. 

aded—with ut, 552, 

adesse—with Dat., efc., 347,8.2. 
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adfatim—tery, 430,N.3. 

- adferre—with ut, 553,1. 

adhaerSscere—with Dat., efc., 347,8.2. 

adhortéri—with ut, 546,n.1. 

adhfo—strengthens Comp., 
stl, 478,N.1. 

adicere—with quod, §26,1.N.1. 

adigere—with ut, 553,1. 

adipisoi—with ut, 553,1. 

adire—with Acc. or ad, 331,n.3. 

adiuvdre—with ut, 553,1. 

ADJECTIVE—16,2 ; and subst., tb. 8.1,N.1; 
decl. of, 17, defined, 72; lst and 2d decl., 
73; Gen. and Voc., 73; stenis iu ro, 74; 
with Nom. wanting, 74,R.2; Pronomuual, 
76; 3d decl., 77; two endings, 78; stems 
iu ri, 78,2; iu Gli aud fri, 78.n.; ono 
ending, 80: case peculinrities, 83; abun- 
dautia, 84; varying decl., 84,2; defectivo 


301; as yet, 


and indeclinable, 85; comparison of, 88; 


correlative, 109: formation of, 182. 

As subst., 204,NN.1-4; agrecment of 
~pred., 211; exceptions, 7b. rr.; attrib. 
agrees in Gender, 286; ueut. with fem., 
ib. 3; concord of, 289; with two subjs., 
200; position, 200.N.2, 291; meaniug 
varics with position, ib R1; 676; 
superlatives of Order and Sequence, 
291,1,R.2; numerals, 202-205; compara- 
tives, 206-301; superlatives, 302, 303; of 
Inclination. Knowledge, ec., in pred., 
326,R.6, verbal with Acc., 330,n 3; neut. 
in Cognate Acc., 333,1; of Extent in 
Degree, 334 and g.1; or Time, 336,N.1; 
with Gen. of Quality, 366,n.2; of 3d 
decl. as pred., 306,R.2; with Abi. of 
Separation, 300,3; with Abl. of Atten- 
dance, 392,R 1, with Abl. of Quality, 400 
in Ab). Abs., 410.nN.4,5; with Inf., 421, 
n.1,c; with Inf. for Gen. of Ger., 428, N.3; 
with Abl. Ger., 431,Nn.1; with Abl. Sup., 
496,8.2; neut. with yt, 53,4. and 2.2. 

adli with 8 and Gen., 378,z.1. 
admirari—with Inf., 533,2.1. 
admodum—very, 439,x.3; with quam 
and Indic., 467,%.; yes, 471,1. 
admon8re—with two Accs., 341.2; with 
ut, 546,N.1. 
Adonic—measure, 780, 702. 
adoriri—with luf., 423 2.n.2. 
adorning—vbe. of, with Abl., 401,N.1. 
adstringere—with 6 and Gen. , 378,2.1. 
aduléscéns—437 n.1. 
advantage—vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 
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ADVERB-—(ic fined, 16,5, aud n.3; discussion 
of, 91. 92: from Acc., 91,1; from AbIl., tb. 
2; from Loc., ib.3; uncertain, tb. 4; by 
terminations, 92,1-5; syntactical and 
miscellaneous, 92,6 ; comparison of, 93; 
numeral, 98; pron., 110; with Dat., 350, 
w.7, with Part. Gen., 372,n.3: general 
use of, 439; position of, 440; for rel. 
with prep., 611,8.1: position of, 677. 

adversa&ri—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

adversative— sentences, 483-491 ; perti- 
cles, 483; cum, 580,NN.1 aud 2, 587; 
qui 634. 

adversus—ives obj. foward which, 350, 
n.2; as adv , 415: as prep., 416 2. 

advertere—animum, with Acc., 342. 

ae—pronuuciatiou of, 4 aud Nn.; weaken- - 
ing of, 8,1. 

aced&s—omitted, with Gen., 362,2.3. 

aequilis—with Gen. or Dat.. 369,2.1. 

‘aequire—with Dat., 346,N.3. 

aequum—with est instead of git, 264,2.1; 
aequé with Abl., 296,N.1; aequd alter 
Comp., 306, 1; with atque, 643,N.3; 
aequé -.aequé, 482,3. 

aes—decl. of, 47,6. 

aestim&re-—with Gen., 379: with AblL, 
300 N.1; with Abl. and ex, 402,n.2. 

ast&is—in Abl. of Time, 393, R.5; idaet&- 
tis, 336.» 2. 

aeternum —as adv , 336,N.1. 

affloere—with Abl. of Means, 401,N.3. 

affinis—with Dat. or Acc, 359,2.1; with 
Geu., 374,N.2 

affirm&re—with Inf , 27.2.2. 

age—with Pi, 211,".2; with Impv.. 200; 
age vérb, 487,".3; id ago, with ut, 
§46,n.1. 

agency—suffixes for, 181,1. 

agent—in Abl. with ab, 214, 401: in Abl., 
214.8 2; in Dat., 215, 384, 366; and In- 
strument, 401,R.1. 

edi—with Inf., 423,2.~.2. 

%i5—178,1; supplied from negd, 447,R.; 
introduces O,R., 646,2.2; with Inf, 537, 
R.2. 

Gliris—and dl&rius, 64,2. 

Alcaic—measure, 791, 790. 

Alcmanian—measure, 786. 

ali—forms iudef. prons., 111.1. 

aliénus—poss. of alius, 106; with Gen. 
or Dat.. 350,2.1 and w.2. 

aliquandS—aliquand6, 482.¥.1. 

aliquantum—vwith ante, 403.x.4. 
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aliquis and aliquf -.107, with Pl. vrb., 
211,N.2; syntax of, 314; with numerals, 
314,8.2,1; for quis aud qui, 107,N.1, and 
315,N.1; with two negs., 315,N 1; per 
aliquem stére, with né, quominus, 
648,N.1. 

alius—decl. of, 76, 108; reciprocal alius 
alium, 221,n.1; with Abl, 319: for 
alter, c8teri, tJ. ¥.1; besides, ib. 8.2; 
alia as Acc. of Respect, 338,2; aliter 
with Abl. of Measure, 403.x 3; alius 
atque alius, 477, ¥.9; alids—alias, 482, 
l: tum—alias, aliais—plérumque, 
interdum—alias, ib. v.2; alid—alid, 
alibi—alibi, *. 2: aliter—aliter, 10. 
3; aliter strengthens gin, 592; followed | 
by quam, nisi, praeter, 643,N.4; with 
atoue, 643.N.3. 

alléc—<ecl. of, 68,12. 

alphabet—1. Sounds of letters, tb. RR. 
1-3; names of letters, tb. N. . 

alter—decl. of. 76, 108; for secundus, 
96.5 : alter alterum, reciprocal, 221,R. 
1; and alius, 319. 

alteruter—uccl. of, 76, 108. 

altitidd—with Acc. of Extent, 335,n.1. 

altus—with Acc. of Extent, 335,8.1. 

amare—122; am&bd, with Impv., 269; 
améns, 437,N.1; with Gen., 375,N.2. 

amb—in composition, 9,4. 

ambire—couj. of, 169,2,n.1. 

ambd—decl. of., 73,8..95,108; and uter- 
que, 292. ; 

amicus—with Gen. or Dat., 359,2.1. 

amplius—with quam omitted, 206, n.4. 

an-—in disjunctive questions, 457,1; in 
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animus—with ut, 546,x.2; animum ad- 
vertere, with Acc., 342: anim! as Loc., 
374,N.7; in animd esse, with Inf., 422, 
n.5. 

Anid—decl. of, 41,4. 

annuere—With Dat., efc., 347,R.2. 

ante —in composition, 9,4 ; vba. cpd. wiil 
take Acc, or Dat., 331, 447; with Abl. of 
Standard or Acc. of Extent, 403,n.4; 
position of, 413, n.1 and N.J; a8 adv., 
415; as prep., 4163; with Acc. Ger., 
432 and x.1; with part., 437,N.2, 

anteiquam—#ece antequam. 

autecedent — action, 561-567; definite, 
613; repetition of, 615; incorporation 
of, 616 ; indefinite, 621; def. or indef. 
with Indic. or Subjv., 631,1, aud 2. 

antecédere—with Dat., efc., 347,R.2. 

antecellere —with Dat., cic., 347,8.2; with 
Abl. of Respect, 387,n.2. 

antefre—with Dat., efc., 347,R.2. 

antepenult—11. 

antequam—with Indic., 574-676; with 
Pr., 575; with Pf. and Fut. Pf., 576; 
with Subjv., 577. 

anterior—87,8. 

aorist—forms on 35, sim, 131,4,6.; defi- 
nition, 224; Pure Pf. as Aor., 236,N. ; 
Hist. Pf., 230; Plupf, 241,n.1; Pf. as 
Potential of Past, 268,» .2. 

apodosis—589; omission of, 601; in com- 
parative sentences, 002; in Indic. in 
Unreal Conditions, 597,8.3 ; after vrb. 
requiring Subjv., 1b.n.5. 

aposiopesis —691. 

apparére—as cop. vb., 206,n.1; with 


phrases, ib. 2; strengthened by ne, 1b. Nom. and Inf., 628.N.2; with ut, 553,4, 


1,N.2; as a simple interrog. particle, 2b. 
1,N.8; in second part of a disjunctive 
question, 458; anne, 10.; and aut, wb. 
N.4; anndn and necne, 459; fur num 
or ne in indirect question, 460,1,N.1; 
or 497. 
anacoluthon —697. 
Anacreontic—measure, 819. 
anacrusis—aud anacrustic scheme, 739 
anapaestic—foot, 734; rhythm, 736; va- 
rieties of, 777-782: substitutes fur, 777. 
anaphora—485 N.2; 636,N.4: 682. 
angi—with Acc, and Tnf.. §33,8.1. 
angiportus—‘lecl. or, 68 5. 
animadvertere—with Inf., 627.n.1. 
animals—as instruments or agents, 214, 
R,2. 


appellare—with two Accs., 340; with two 
Nomsa,., 206. 

appointing—vbe. of, with Dat. of Ger., 
429,2. 

apposition—320; cuncurd in, 321; excep- 
tious, 1b. KR.,NN. ; Partitive, 322, 323; 
Restrictive, 322: Diatributive, 323; 
whole and part, tb. N.2; to sentence, 
324: predicate, 326; Gen. of, 361; to 
names of Towns, 386,R.1; to Loc., 411, 
R.3; pron. ivcorporated, 614, 8.4; subst. 
incorporated, 616,2. 

appropinquére—with Dat., 346,R.2. 

appurtenance—suffix of, 182,6. 

aptus—constr., 562,n.2; with quf and 
Subjv., 631.1. 

apud—416,4, 
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arbitraéri— with Inf.. §27,n.2. 
arbitr&t—as Abl. of Cause, 406,x.1. 
arbor pees deci. of, 45,N. ; 

arcére—with Abl. of Separation, 390,2,Nn.2. 
Archilochian—measure, 788, 800. 
arcus—decl. of, 68,5. 


&rd6re—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; firdéns, to 


express cause, 406,N.2. 

ardor—with ut, 546,N.2. 

arguere—with Gen., 378,n.1; with Inf, 
528,N.1. ‘ 

Aristophanic—measure, 793. 

arrangement—of words, 671-683; of 
clauses, 664-687 : grammatical or rhe- 
torical, 672 ; ascending and deacending, 
673 ; of simple sentences, 674 ; of inter- 
rog. seutences, 676; of adj. and Gen., 
676; of alvs., 677; of preps., 678; of par- 
ticles, 679 : of attributes, 680 ; of oppo- 
sites, 661; of pairs, 682; anaphoric and 
chiastic, 682; poetical, 683; periods, 
685; historical and oratorical, 687. 

arridére—with Dat., e/c., 347,2.2. 

artisan—suffixes for, 181,3. 

fs—decl. of, 48,r. 
Asclepiadiean— measure, 802, 803. 
asking—vbs. of, with two Accs., 339 and 
R.1.N.1; with Inf. or yt, 546 aud B 3. 
aspergere—with Dat. and Acc., or Acc 
and Abl., 348,R.1. 

aspicere—with Iof., 627,R.1; aspecti, 
436,N.1,. 

aspirates—6,2,B. 

assentirI—witb Dat., 3462.2; 347,R.2. 

assequi—witb at, 553.1. 

-assere—as [uf. ending, 131,4,6.4. 

asseveratious—in Subjv., 262; iu Fut. 
Indic., ib. x,: with nisi, 591,0,2. 

assidére—with Dat., efc., 347,n.2. 

aasimilations—of vowels, 84; of conso- 
nants, 9.1,2,3; of preps., 9,4; of Voc., 
211,2.3. 

assuéfacere—with Abl. or Dat., 401.N.2; 
with Iuf., 423,2,n.2. 

assuéscere—with Ablj. or Dat., 401,N.2; 
with Inf., 423,2.n.2. 

astfi—iu Abi. of Manner, 399,wn.1. 

asyndeton —after demonstrative, 307, 
B.4; in cordination, 473,N., 474.N., 462, 
N., 492, 6. 

at—-use of, 488 and NN.: ast, 466,N.1. 

atque—for quam, 206,N.4: syntax of, 
477 and uotes; adds a third member, 
481,u.; with adje, of Likeness, etc., 643; 
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for quam after neg. Comp., 644,N. 
2. 
atqui—469; atquin, 1d. ¥.1. 
attendance—Abi. of, 398; with cum, 1. 
R.1; instrumental, id. R.2. 
attinet—with Inf., 422,.n.4; restrictiona 
with, 627,n.2. 
attraction—in Gender, 2.5; in mood, 
506,4, 629; of vb. of Saying into Subjv., 
541,N.8, 585.N.3, 630,N.3; of Rel., 617; 
inverse, 617,x.2; of mood in general, 
662, 663. 
attributive—288 ; concord of adj., 280; 
with two or more subsets., 200: position 
Of, 201; superlatives of Order aud Se- 
quence, 291,1,8.2; pred., 325; various 
peculiarities of, iJ. nr.; omitted with 
cognate Acc., 333,2,n.1; with Abl. of 
Time, 303,2.6; omitted with Abl. of 
Manuer, 309,N.1; with Iuf., 421,N.2; with 
part., 437,R. 
au—pronunciation of, 4; 
8,1. 
auctorem—esse, with Dat., 346.n.5: with 
Inf., 627,8.2; with ut, 646,N.1. 
auctdritas—with ut, 546.1; auctdri- 
tite as Abi. of Cause, 406,Nn.1. 
audére—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 
audfre—like Gr. acoveyv, 206,%.2: audi- 
éns, with Dat., 946.N.5; with cum and 
Subjv., 680,22; with Inf. and part., 
627,n.1, aud x.1; with rel. and Indic., 
467,".; auditfi, 436,N.1. 
auscult&ire—with Dat., 346,n.2. 
aut—distinguished from an, 4386.N.4: use 
of, 498 and notes; aut—anut with Pl., 
285,N.1: subdivides a ney., 445. 
autem— position of, 413,N.3, 484,n.; syn- 
tax of, 484; in lively questions, tb. w.1; 
strengthens ged, 485.x.3, 502. 
auxiliarf—with Dat., 346.2. 
auxilifris—aud auxiligrius, 84.2. 
auxiliary—vbs. with Inf., 280,1,5. 
avére—with Inf., 423,2,%.2. 
a&versus—with Dat., 369,n.5. 


weakening of, 


Baccar— 68,12. 

Bacchic—toot, 734; measures, 611-814. 

balneum — 68,3. 

becoming—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206. 

beginning—vbs. of, with Inf., 493, and n.2. 

believing—vbs. of, with Acc, and Inf., 586 
and §27; with Nom., 528. 
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bellum-—in Abl!. of Time, 304,82; bellf 
as Loc., 411,n.2. 

belonging—suffixes for, 162,5. 

benevolus—compared, 87,4. 

beseeching—vbs, of, with wt, 546. 

bewaring—vbs. of, with n&, 548. 

bibere—with dare, 421,N.1,D. 

bidding —vbs, of, with Dat. , 348. 

biiugus—and biiugis, 84.1. 

bim&tris—86,1. 

binf—for duo, 346,2.2. — 

blandiri—with Dat., 3462.2. 

boards— with Dat. Ger.. 428,1. 

bonus—comparison, 90: cul bond, 356, 
RB.1; bene, a8 adv. of Degree, 439,N.2, 
and 3. 

buoks—omit in with Abl., 387. 

bés—decl. of, 52,7. 

brachylogy—689. 

breathings—6,2,A. 

buying—vba. of, with Gen. or Abl., 379, 
380. 


C—sound of, 12.1; name of, 1.N. 

cadere—with Abl. of Separation, 390,2,N. 
2. 

cesura—defined, 750; varieties, 761 ; 
masc. and fem., 752; bucolic, 753,8.2 ; 
in Iamb. Sen., 759,x.2; in Iam. Trim. 
Cat., 761,N.; in Iam. Trim. Claud., 762, 
N.4: in Iam. Oct., 763,n.6. ; iu Iam. 
Sept., 764,n.2; in Troch. Sept., 770.N.2; 
io Dac. Hex., 784,".2: in alcaic, 791, 
796, 799,N.1; in Glyconic, 796; in Phalae- 
cean, 796,N.3; in Sapphic, 797,N.2, 804: 
iv Archilochian, 800,N.; in Asclepia- 
dean, 802,N.1. 

calling—vbs. of, with two Accs., 340; with 
two Noms., 206. 

calx—decl. of, 70,D. 

campiI-— as Loc., 411,n.2. 

cantica—deflued, 747: in early Latin, 
824; in later Latin, 825. 

capability—adje. of, with Inf., 421,Nn.1,c. 

capacity—adjs. of, with Dat. Ger., 429,2; 
suffixes for, 182,2. 

capi—with Gen. of Charge, 878,R.1. 

capita]—decl. of, 78,8. 

caput—decl. of, 53.8; est with Inf., 422, 
N.2. 

cardinal numbers—4; Gen. Pi. of. 95. 
R.2; collective Sg. of, 1b.; duo and 
ambd, 202 ; with singull, 205: for Dis- 
tributive, 206.m.; position of. 676,R.2. 
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car6re—with Abl., 405; with Gen., 383,1, 
N.2. 

card—decl. of, 41,4; gender of, 43,1. 

Carthagin{—as Loc., 411,2.1. 

c&rus—with Abl. of Price, 404 ".2. 

cases—iefined, 23; strong and weak, 
récti aud obliqul, 24; case-forms, 25 ; 
endings, 25,2. 

cassis—decl. of, 68,12. 

c&sfi as Abi. of Manner, 399,N.1. 

catalexis - 742. 

caus&—with Gen., 373: with poses. pron., 
1b. R.2; with Gen. Ger.. 428.R.2: causa, 
iu phrases with ut, 546,N.2; causam 
vincere, 333, 2,2. 

CAUSAL RENTENCES—Ccoordinate, 498 ; par- 
ticles, 496 ; syntax of subordivate, §38- 
642: general division, 538, 639; with 
quod, elc., and Indic., 540: with quod, 
etc., and Subjv., 541; with quia, tb. 
N.1; rejected reason, tb. n.2; with 
quanddgue, ¢). N.6 ; with vbs. of Emo- 
tion, 542; sf for quod, tb. n.1; with 
cum, 580,nn.1 and 2, 586; with tam- 
quam, ¢éc., 541.N.4, 602.N.4; relative, 
634; clauses in O.0., 655. 

causalion—vbe. of, with part., 637; with 
ut, 553,1: pass. with ut, id. 3. 

caurative verbe—formation of, 191,4. 

cause—Abl. of. 408 ; various expressions 
for, 1b. NN. ; preventing, ib. n.4; exter- 
nal, tb. N.6; represented by part.. 666, 
670, 2. 

cavére—with Subjv. for Impv., 271,2; 
with Dat., 346.N.2; constructions with, 
§48,NN. 1 and 3. 

ce—appended to iste, 104,8,n.2; to ille, 
1b. N.3. 

cddere—with Dat., 346.2.2; with Abi. of 
Separation, 390,2.N.2. 

cedo—defective, 175,6. 

célére—with two Accs., or d8, 330 and rR. 
1 and 3,n.1. 

celer—comparison of. 87,1, and x. 

cénsére—with Inf., 527,2.2; with ut, 546, 
R.1; o8nsed, yes, 471,2 

centimanus—defective, 86,2. 

cernere—with Inf., 527,2.1. 

certdre—with Dat., 346,".6; rem cer- 
tére, 333, 2,R. 

certus—strengthens quidam, 313.2.3; 
with Gen., 374.N.9; certé, certd, yes. 
471,1; cert&, strengthens at, 468,N.2; 
certius (quam), with Inf., 423,n.3; 
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certum est, with Inf., 423,2,N.2; Cér- 
tidrem facere, with Inf., §27,2.2. 
.eBeeSre—with Inf, 423 2,n.2. 
(eSterus)—Nom. masc. wanting, 74.8.2, 
85.1; use of c&terum, 491: cétera used 
partitively, 201,n.2; alius instead, 319, 
w.1: as Aco. of Respect, 338.2. 
charge—in Gen. with Judicial verbs, 
378 ; with ndmine, id. 8.2; in Abl., 9. 
«BS, 
chiasmus—662 anid BR. 
choosing —vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 
with two Accs., 340; End with Dat. or 
ad, tb. R.2; vbe. of, with Final Dat., 
356, N.2. 
choriambic—feet, 734 ; rhythms, 801. 
cingI—with Acc., 338,N. 2. 
circ&—position of, 413,n.1; as adv., 415; 
as prep., 416,5 ; with Acc. Ger., 432 and 
N.1. 
circiter—as prep., 416.6. 
circum—in composition, 9.4; vbs. cpd. 
with, take Acc., 381; never repeated, 1d. 
m.2; a8 adv., 415; as prep., 416.5. 
cireumdare—with Dat. and Acc., or Acc. 
and Abi., 348, 8.1. 
circumfundere—with Acc. aud Dat ,or 
Acc, and Abl., 348,8.1. 
circumspice—with direct question, 467, 
N. 
circumstantial coum—585-588. 
cis—as prep., 416,7. 
citerior—87,2 aud 7. 
eitius quam—conetr. after, 644, 8.3. 
citri—as adv., 415: as prep.. 416.7. 
clvitas—concord of, in pred., 211,8.6. 
.Clam—as adv., 415: as prep., 416.8. 
cclanculum—as prep., 416,8. 
clivus—<ecl. of, 67,2. e 
clothing—vbe. of, with Acc. of Respect, 
338.N.2; with Abl. of Means, 401.Nn.1. 
cludre—with Nom. and Inf., §28,N.1. 
coepi —175.5,4, and N.; with Inf., 423, 
N.3. 
—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with nt, 553, 
9: conclude, with Inf., 546,2.1, 553,2.N. 
cdgitére—with Inf., 423,2,.2. 
odgitétis—in phrases with ut, 557,28. 
Cognate Accusative — 333.2; similar 
phrases, ib. n.: with second Acc., 341; 
with prohibére, inbére, %. ».2. 
‘;cOgnatus—with Gen. or Dat., 359, x.1. 
cdgnitis—in phrases with ut, 557,R. 
ecdgndmen esse—with Dat., 349.R.5. 
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odgndscere-- with Iuf., §27,n.1; odgnitt 
as Sup., 436,N.1. 

coincidence—constr. with, 513.”.3. 

coire—Wwith Dat., 346,N.6. 

colligere—with Iuf., §27,n.2. 

collocdre—with in and Abl., 385,n.1; 
with ip and Acc., id. W.2 

colus—decl. of, 61,#.5. 

comit&ri—with Dat., 346,.2. 

comitiis—as Abl. of Time, 393,2.5. 

commiser&ri—with Acc., 377,N.2. 

committere—with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1; 
with ut, 548.".1. 

commovére—with ut, 553,23; commodtus, 
to express cause, 406, N.2. 

comm fine—as subst., 211.2.4; in phrases 
with ut, 557,m.; commfinis, with Gen. 
or Dat., 359,n.1. 

com parative—in jor, 86; iv entior, 87.4,5; 
lacking, 87,9; with quam or Abl., 296 
and RR. ; omission of quam, +). R.4; age 
with n&tus, 1.8.5; with opinione, +. 
n.6; of Disproportion, 206; omission of 
ut after quam, i. B.2; restriction of, 
200; strengthened, 301; doubled, 1.; 
with Part, Gen., 372 and 8.2; with Abl. 
of Respect, 306 and m.; with Abl. of 
Measure, 403,x.1; with Abl. Ger., 431,n. 
2; with quam qul, 631,3. 

COMPARATIVE SENTENCES—636-644; divis- 
jon of, 688; moods iu, 639; vb. omitted 
in, 640 ; in dependent clauses, 641; cor- 
relatives in. 648; the more—the more, tb. 
R.2; with atque, 643; with quam, 644. 

comperison—of adjectives, 66; peculiar. 
ities, 87; by magis and m&ximé, 1b.6; 
by plfis and plirimum, tb. 6.Nn.2; de- 
fective, 87,2,7,9: of participles, 88,89; of 
advs., 93; irregular, 00: standard of, 
omitted, 297; of qualities, 299; condi- 
tional sentences of. 602. 

compelling—vbs. of, with ut, 558,2. 

compensatory lengthening—9,6,a. 

com: with Iuf. for Impv., 271,2,4.2. 

comperire—with Gen., 378,2.1; with Inf., 
§27,8.1. ; 

com péece—with Inf. for Impv., 271,23, 
n.2. 

complére—with Gen., 383,1. 

complexus—ss a Present, 282,. 

com pos—with Gen., 374,Nn.3. 

composition—of worda, 193-200; divia 
fons, 193: of substs., 194-198; of vbs., 
199, 200. 
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compounds—attrib., 197,1; dependent, 
tb. 2; poss., 198; quantity in, 715. 

econ—see cum. 

cOn&ri—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

cSnitus—defective, 68,5. 

concédere—used personally in pass.. 217, 
N.2; with Dat.. 346,n.2; with Inf., 423,2, 
N.2; §32,N.1; with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1; 
with nt, 548,N.1. | 

conceiving—vbs. of, with obj. clause, 523. 

concessive—Subjv.. 264: cum, 580,NN.1 
and 2, 587; qui, 634; part... 609,667,670, 4. 

CONCESSIVE SENTENCES—603-609; with 
etal, etc., 604; with quamquam, 605; 
with quamvis, e/c., 606; with licet, 

607; with ut, 006; representatives of, 

609. 

conclfidere—with Inf., 527,2.2. 

concord—210; pred. with subj., 211; vio- 
lations of, t. RR.1-6,11N.1-3; of subj.and 
pred. multiplied, 285-287: of app., 321; 
neut. for persons, 323,N.2; of rel., 614. 

concupiéns—with Gen., 375,Nn.2. 

concurrere—with Dat., 346,N.6. 

condecet— with Inf., 422,n.4. 

condemning—vba. of, with Gen., 378; with 
other constrs., ib. 8.2; with Abl., ib. rR. 
8; enforced destination, 1b. n.4. 

condicid—in phrases with ut, 546,N.2. 

condition— suffixes for, 181,8; indicated 
by a question, 453.N.3; represented by 
part., 687,670,4. 

conditional oum—8583. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES—589-602 ; divis- 
fon of, 689: sign. 590; negatives, 591; 
two excluding, 582; equivalents of Pro- 
tasis, 503; classification of, 594. LoaicaL, 
695: in O.O., 1b. 8.1; with Subjv., tb. RR. 
2,3; sive—sive, it.n.4: slquidem, «2d pr. 
5; s{ modo, 1b.8.6, phrases, ib.X.1; range 
of tenses, 1D.x.2. IpEAL, §96; for un- 
real, ib.R.1; shift to unreal, ib.n.2; after 
nén ib n.3; in 0.0., i. B.5. 
UNREAL, 507; Impf. of Past, ib. nR.1; In- 


dic. in Apodosis, 1b. RR.2,3; in 0 O., &.. 


r.4;, after a vb. requiring Subjv., tb. x. 
5: absque, 0.".1. INcomPLETE, 596-601; 
omission of sign, 506; of vb. of Prot., 
699; of Prot., 600; of Apod., 601; of Com- 
PARIBON, 602; in 0.0. general consider- 
ation, 656; Logical. 657; Ideal, 668; Un- 
real, 659; Pf. Inf. and fotuisse, ib, N. 

condficit—with Dat.. 346,n.2; with Gen., 
379; with Acc. Ger., 490,1.1. 
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odnfici—with Inf, 533,n.1; with tu, 
563, 3. 
confidere—with Dat.. 346,n.2 and n.2; 
with Abl., 401,n.6; with Inf., 627,n.2. 
cdnfirm&re—with Inf., §27,n.2. 
congruere—with Dat., etc., 347,n.2. 
conjugation—defined, 17; systems of, 120: 
first. 122; second, 128; irregular second, 
124; third, 128: third in id, 126: fourth, 
127: deponents, 128; periphrastic, 129; 
notes on; 130,131: change iu. 136. 
conjunction—defined, 16.7, snd 8.3. 
cOniungere—with Dat. or cum, 350,N.3. 
CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES—exceptional se- 
quence in, 513; syntax of, 651-858; gen- 
eral division, 551: Pure, 652: tantum 
abest ut, %. 2.1; with dignus, elc., ib. 
R.2; with idea of Design, ib. R.3: ut 
nOn, withoul, ib. n.4; Complementary, 
553; vbe. of Effecting, 553; vbs, of Cau- 
sation, tb.1; of Compelling. ete., ib. 2; 
Happening, etc.. tb. 8; impersonals, tb.4: 
vba. of Hindering, 564-556; quin with 
vbs. of Preventing, 565,1; with vbs. of 
Doubt, 1b. 2: quin = ut non, 556: ndn 
dubité quin, ¢d. un.1,2 ; Explanatory 
nt, 557; Exclamatory question, 558: rel. 
sentences, 631; with def. antecedent, 1b. 
1; with indef. antecedent, 1b. 2; with 
Comp,., ib. 3; with adj., ib. 4; with quin, 
632; Indic. for Subjv., ib. 2.rR.1,2. 
cOnsent&ineum—with Inf., 422,n.3. 
cOnsentire—with Dat., efc., 347,n.2. 
consequl—and cSnsequéns, with ut, 553, 
land 4. 
cOnsidere—with in and Abl., 385,n.1. 
cOnsilium—iu Abi. of Canse, 408,n.1; in 
phrases, with Ivf., 422,".2, and 428, Nn.2: 
“witb dare and ut, 546,NN.1 and 2. 
consistere—with Abl. of Material, 396, 
w.1. 
consonants—6; double, 1.3; sounds of, 7; 
phonetic variations in, 9; combinations 
of, 10,8.1. 
consors—with Gen., 374,N.2. 
cOnspicéri—with Inf., 527,n.1. 
conspicere—with Inf., 27.8.1. 
cinstfire—with Dat.. efc., 347,n.2; with 
Gen., 379; with Abl. of Material. 306.~. 
1; with Nom. and Inf., §28.n.2. ~ 
cinstituere—with in and Abl., 385,Rr.1: 
with Inf., 423,2.n.2; with ut, 546,N.1. 
constrictis—ad s?nsum, 211.R.1,N.3; prae- 
gnans, 609. 
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oUnsuéscere - with Inf., 423,2.n.2; oBn- 
suétus, with Inf., 421,.1,c. 

oednsuétiddS—in Abi. of Manner, 309. 1; 
in phrases. with Inf., 422,N.2, or ut, 557, 
R. 

cSnsulere—with two Accs , 339 and n 1; 
with Dat., 346.R.2 and N.2; bon! cdn- 
sulere, 380,N.2. 

contemporaneous action— 638-573; in Ex- 
tent, 569,570; in Limit, 871-573. 

contendere —with Dat., 346,N.6; with 
Inf, 423,2,N.2; with ut, 546,N.1. 

continéri—with Abl of Material, 306,x 1; 
contentus, with Abl., 401,n.6. 

contingit—with ut, 553,3; contigit, 
with Dat., 346,n.2; sequence after, 513, 
N.2; attraction of pred. after, §36,8.3. 

continuance—vbe. of, with luf., 423, and 
N.2. 

contr&—position of, 413,n.1: as adv., 615; 
as prep., 416,9; with atque, 643,N.3. 

contracting—vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

coutraction—of shorts, 732. 

contrérius—with Gen. or Dat., 350,n.1; 
with atque, 643, N.3. 

contrasts—with hfo—ille, 907,2R.1.2; 
with ipse, 311,n.1: with aliquis, 314: 
alter—alter, ¢ic.. 323. 

convenire—Indic. for Snbjv., 254,R.1; 
with Dat.. 346.N.2, 947,B.2. 

convicting—vbs, of, with Gen., 378; other 
constr., 1b. R.2. 

covrdination—defined, 472; without con- 
junction, 472,n.; syntax of, 473-503; 
copulative, 474-482: adversative, 483- 
491; disjunctive, 492-497; causal aud 
illative, 496-503. 

—with Inf., 428,n.2. 

copula—with pred., 205; itself a pred., 1b. 
N.: Omitted, 200; agrees with pred., 
211,R.1,BX.c. 

copulative—vbs., 206; with Nom and Inf., 
tb. 2.3. Particles, 474; omitted, tb. n., 
481. Sentences, 474-482 ; use of neg. to 
connect, 480. 

cor—deci. of, 63.8: cord! est, with Iuf,, 
422,N.5. 

cOram-~as adv., 415: as prep., 417,3. 

cornus—decl. of, 68,5. 

corpus—decl. of, 48. 

correlatives—109-111 ; pronominal adja., 
109: advs., 110; cpds., 111; covrdinating 
particles, as tum-—tum, aliis—aliis, 
etc., 482; of Rel., 618: absorptiou of, 619, 
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621; position of, 620; in comparative 
sentences, 642; omitted, 6423, 3. 

correption—744. 

ode - defective, 70,D. 

countries—in Acc., with prep., 337,n.1; 
without, tb. N1; in AbI.. 391,n. 

crassitGidd-—with Acc. of Extent, 335,n.1. 

crassus—with Acc. of Extent, 338,n.1. 

cristini—as Loc., 411,N.1. 

credre-—with two Accs., 340; with two 
Noms., 206. 

creatuon—vbe. of, with Inf., 260,1,0. 

crédere— personal in pass., 217,N.1; with 
Dat., 346,8.2; with Inf., 527,R.2 ; cr&di- 
tur, with Inf., 628,n.2. 

cretic—foot, 734 ; substitutions for, 806; 
rhythms, 806-810. 

cruciari— with Inf , §33,n.1. 

chiius—as poas. pron., 106,N.4. 

culpa—with Epexegetical Gen., 361,2. 

cum—snd quom, 7 ; in composition, 9,4; 
with subst. to form cpd subj., 285.Nn.2; 
vbs. cpd. with take Acc., or Dat.. 331, 
347; with Abl. of Attendance, 392. and 
n.1; to indicate Time, 394,N.2; with Abl. 
of Manner, 309; with unnatural produc- 
tions, 400.n.2: positiou of, 413.n.1; with 
Abl. Ger.. 433 ; as prep., 417.4; with eS 
aud quod, 625,2.n.2; (primum). as 
soon as, 561-663; Causal. 564,N.2; with 
Iterative action, 566, 567; with Subjv., 
1. N.; derivation of, 678 ; general view 
of, 579; Temporal, 560; fuit cum, 1b. 
R.1: memin! cum, . 8.2; with Lapses 
of Time, 16. 8.3; in early Latin, ib. 4.1; 
Tuverse, 581; Explicative, 862; Condi- 
tional, 883, 500.N.3; Iterative, 684; with 
Subjv., ib. z.: Circumstantial, 685-568; 
Historical, 665; Causal, 886; Concessive 
and Aciversative, 587: cum nén = with- 
oul, 1b. 8.2; cum—tum, 568; mood. ib, 
2; cum interim, with Inf., 635,¥.2; with 
Indic. retained in 0.0., 686, n.3. 

-cumque—makes general relatives, 111,2. 

ofincta—Acc. of Respect, 338.2: may omit 
in with Abl. of Place, 368. 

cunct&ri— with Inf., 423,2,~.2. 

cupere—with Pf. Inf., 280,2.e.".; with 
Dat., 346.8-2: cupient! est, 383.N.2; 
with Inf., 423,2,N.2; 538,N.4; cupiéns, 
with Gen., 376,N.2. 

cupiditas—with ut, 646.N.2. 

cupidus—with Geu., 374,N.5. 

cupressus—decl. of, 68,5. 
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cfira— with ut, 546,x.2; ofirae est, with 
Inf., 422,N.5. 

ctirdre—with Inf., 423,2,.n.2; with Acc. 
Ger., 490.N,1: with part., 537,N.2; with 
ut, 546,x.1; ofird ut for Impv., 271.1, 
and 2,N.2. 

curricul6—ae Abl. of Manner. 399,N.1. 


Dactylic—foot, 734; substitutions. 783; 
rhythm, 736 ; rhythms. 783-789. 

damnés—indeclinable, 8§,C. 

daps—defective, 70,D. 

dare—Pf. dedrot, 131.6: Pr. danunt, 
133,1v..N.2; with ad.or Dat., 345.2.2; 
with Final Dat., 356.2 2. operam, with 
Dat, Ger., 429.N.1, or ut, 546,N.1; with 
Acc. Ger., 430,N.1; nfiptum, ¢fc., 435, 
N.1; with Pf. part., 537,N.2; permit, with 
ut, 553,2. 

DATIvE—defined, 23.3 ; Ist decl. in Zf, &, 
Gbus, ds, 61s, 20.NN.3.4; 3d decl. in é}, 
e, 37.2; 4th decl. in nbus, uél, fi, 61.2.. 
and n.2; 5th decl., uncommon, 63.n.1; 
in 6, 1, 1). N.2; in Greek substs., 66,N.2: 
in adjs. in 1, &, Abus, Is (for ifs), 75. 
mN.2,6; in { of pron. adjs., 76,2: with 
act. vb. unchanged in pass., 217, 346, 
n.1; gives End with vbs. of Taking, efc., 
340,R.2; with ej and vae, 343,1.N.2; of 
Indirect Obj.. 344: with trans. vbs., 
345 ; with vbs. of Taking Away, 1b. R.1; 
and , . 2.2; with intrans. vbe., 
246; with cpd. vbs., 347; with vbs. cpd. 
with a6, ex, ab, 1b. 8.5: and Acc. with 
vbs. of Giving and Putting, 348: of Pos- 

. sessor, 349: of Personal Interest, 350; 
Ethical, 351: of Reference, 352, 363 ; 
with participles, 353; of Agent, 215, 
364; Double, 356; with substs., 357: Lo- 
cal, 358 ; with adjs., 350; with cpds. of 

dis, 300.2.n.5; of Ger., 429. 

ad6—with Abl. for second Acc.. 339.NN 2.3; 
vba. cpd. with take Dat., 347.R.5; with 
Abl. of Separation. 390,1. and 2; to indi- 
cate Time, 394.N.2; with Abl. of Origin. 
$95,and n.2; with Abl. of Respect. 397, 
N.1; with Abi. of Canse, 406.N.3; position 
of, 413,n.1; as prep.. 416.5; with Abl. 
Ger., 433; with part.. 437.N.2; d& ed 
quod, 525,2.N.2. 

death—deponeut vb. ofas act. in Abl. Abs., 
410,n.1. 

aébére—Indic. for Subjv., 264, 2.1; Impf. 
as tense of Disappoiutment, tb. R.2 ; 
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with Pf. Inf.. 280,2,b, and n.3; with Inf, 
423,2,N.2. 
decére—with Pf. Inf., 280,2,.n.1; with 
Dat, 346,N.8; with Abl. of Respect, 
397 N.2. 
d&cernere—with Inf, 423,2,n.2, and 546, 
R.1; with ut, 546,n 1. 
declension—defined, 17; varieties of, 27; 
rules for, 28: 1st, 29.30, 2d, 31-33; stems 
ip -ro and -€ro, 32: 3d, 35-60: stems of, 
35 ; formation of Nom. 8g., 36; liquid 
stems, 39-46; sibilant, 47-49; mute, 50- 
55; vowel, 56-59: 4th, 61, 62; 5th. 63, 64; 
vary between 6th and 8d, 63.R.2; of 
Grvek substs., 65; adjs. of Ist and 2d, 
73: of pron. adje., 76: parts., 80. 
decédrus—with Abl., 397,n.2. 
decreeing—vbs. of, with Dat. Ger., 420,23. 
dédecet — with Iuf., 423,n.4. 
dBesse—with Dat , 349.n.4. 
déferre—with Gen. of Charge, 378,R.1. 
défessus—with Inf., 421,Nn.1,c. 
de@ficere—with Acc., 346,N.3. 
défigere—with in and AbI., 385,n.1. 
degree—advs. of, modify other advs., 459, 
n.2. 
d&icere—with Ab]., 390,2:".3. 
délect&ri—with Acc., 346,n.3. 
deliberative questions—26§; Subjv. in 
0.0., 651,R.2. 
dél{hberaétum est—with Inf., 423,2,~.2. 
aé’liciam—<ec). of, 68,3. 
déligere—with two Accs., 340; with two 
Noma., 206. 
demanding—vbs. of, with ut, 546. 
démergere—with in and Abl., 385,R.1. 
aémirari—with Inf., §33,n.1. 
démonstraére—with Inf., §27,n.2. 
demonstratives—104: attracted in Ger- 
der, 211.R.5, and n.3;: syntax of, 306- 
307 : hic, 305 : iste, 306: ille, 307 ; hic 
—ille, tJ. &R.1,2; adva. similarly used, 
w.R3; strengthened by quidem, 1b. 
R.4; reflexive of, 621,%.5; followed by 
quod, 525.2; cuvtinue a rel. clause, 
636.N.1; position of, 676.R.1. 
démovére—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 
denominative —179,2, aud wn.; Pf. of vbs., 
13%4,v.; formation of vbs., 192. 
dense growths—suffixes for, 181.11. 
dentalsa—6,1; suffixes with, 186. 
d&pellere—with Abl., 390,2,N.3. 
deponent—113 ; conjugation, 128; list of, 
163-166; semi-, 167; how used, 220. 
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d&épreciri - with n&, 548,N.1. 
déprehendi— with Gen. of Charge, 378, 
R.1. 
depriving—vbs. of, with Abl., 405,N. 
derivative words—179, 2. 
descent—suffixes for, 182,11. 
déalideradre— with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 
desiderative verbe—formatiou of, 191,3. 
désinere—with Inf., 423,2,nN.2,3. 
desire—adjs. of. with Gen.. 374; vbs. of, 


with Inf., 261.c.; 423,2,NN.2,4: sequence © 


after, 615.n.3 ; with Acc. and Juf., 632; 
with nt. tb. n.1-4; with part., 537.N.1; 
with complementary Final clause, 546. 
désistere—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 
déspérire—with Dat., 346,n.2; with Inf, 
«687, 2.2. : 
determinative pronouns—103 ; syntax of, 
308. 


déterrére— with Inf., 493,2,n.2;, with n&, 


$48.N.1; with qudminus, 649,N.1. 
déturbare—with Abl., 300,2,n,3. 
deus—<ecl. of, 332.6. 
dexter—decl. of, 74.2.1; Comp. of, 87,1, 

R.1; id. 2and 7, 
diwresis—§, 753. 
dial ysis—724. 
diastolé—721. 
dica—defective, 70,D. 
dicere—with two Noms. in pass., 206; 

onission of, 209,N.5; dixerat as Aor., 

241.N.1; dicat, dixerit aliquis, 257.2 ; 

with Aoc. and Inf., §27,n.1; with Nom. 

and Inf., 628, and n.1: dicitur and 
dictum est, ib. R 2; not confined to 3d 
person, tb. N.4; with ut, 546,N.1; dic, 
with Indic, question, 467,N.; dicta, in 
Sup., 436,N. 
{dicid)—defective, 70,D. 
diS—as Loc.. 91,3; as Abl. of Time, 393, 

R.5; difi, by day, 91.2, 
difference—measure of, 403 ; vbs. of, with 

Abl., tb. n.1. 
differre—with Dat., 346,Nn.6. 
difficile—comparisou of, 87,3; with egt 

for Subjv., 264.n.1: with Inf., 421,N.1.c. 
difficulty—adje. of, with Ab). Sup., 436,n.2. 
diffidere—with Dat., 346.n.2, and n.2; 

not AbL., 401,N.6. 
dignarI—with Ab). of Respect, 397,.2. 
dignus—with Gen., 374.N.10; with Abl. 

of Respect. 307,N.2; constr. after, 652, 

R2: qui or ut, with Subjv.. 631,1. and 

R.2. : 
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diluvium heteroclite, 68,6. 
diminutive—suffixes for, 181,12. 182,12; 
- vbs., 192,2. | 
diphthongs—4 and n.; length of, 14; 
quantity of, 7068. 
dis—in composition, 9,4. 
disagreement —vbe. of, with Dat., 346,N.6. . 
discere—pass. of dooére, 330,x.4; with 
Inf., §27,.1. 
discrepadre—with Dat.. 346,N.6. 
discruciaéri— with Inf., 638,n 1. 
disgust—adje. of, with Gen., 374. 
disinclinalion—adj. of, for advs., 338,R.6. 
disjunctive—particies, 402: sentences, 
492-497 ; particles omitted. 492,".; ques- 
tions, 452; forms of, 458; indirect, 460.2. 
displeasure—vbe. of, with Dat., 346 ; adjs. 
of, with Abl. Sup., 436.".2. 
displio8re—with Dat., 346,n.2; displi- 
cet, with Inf., 422,n.4. 
disproportion—by quam prod, qui, ut, 
etc., 206; by positive, with prepa.. id. 
k.; omission of yt after quam, tb. n.2. 
dispudet—with Gen., 377,N.1; with Inf., 
422,N.4. 


_ dissentire—with Dat., 346.n.6. 


dissimilation—of Consouants, 9,5. 

dissimilis—Comp. of, 87,3. 

dissimulare—with Inf., §27,R.2. 

distaedet—with Gen., 377,N.1. 

dist&ire—with Acc., or Zand Abl., 336,2. 
2; with Dat., 346. n.6: with Ab). ot 
Measure, 403,N.1. 

distributives—97; with plirdlia tan- 
tum, ‘>. R.3; for cardinals, tb. n.1, 208, 
N.; syntax of, 206; in apposition, 323. 

dtverbium—T47. 

dives—Coinp. of, 87,10. 

divinam rem facere—with Abi. of 
Means, 401,N.4. 

docBre—with two Accs., or @8, 339, and a. 
1; with ab, %. 8.2; doctus, tb. n.2, and 
w.4; discere as pass., «b.N.4; constr. 
after, 423,N.6. 

doing—vbs. of, take obj. clause, 623, and 
§25.1, and n.4. 

dolére—with Inf., 833,n.1; dolet, with 
Dat., 346,N.1; with Dat. and Inf., 833, 
R.1. 

dold—as AblL of Manner, 309,N.1. 

domus—decl., 61,2.2, 68,5; Aoc. as Limit 
of Motion, 337; Abi. of Separation, 300, 
2; domi, 411,%.2; with Gen. of poss, 
pron., 411,R.4. 
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don&ére—with Dat. and Acc., or Acc. and 
Abl., 348,8.1. 


@dneo—derivation, 568 and n.; of com-. 


plete coextension, with Indic., 560; 
until, with Indic., 571; inverse, tb. N.6; 
with Subjv., 672; tv express subordina- 
tion, th. R. 

ddnicum—568: range of, 571.N.4. 

ddnique—range of, 571,x.4. 

doubi—vbs. of, with quin, 555, 2. 

dropping—vbs. of, with quod clause, 525, 
1; with ut, tb. Nn.4. 

dubit&re —an, 457.2: with Inf., 423,2,n. 
2; nbn dubitd, with quin, 555,2.8.1; 
with Interrog., 16.2.2; with Inf., 1b. 
2.3, and N. 

dubium—with an and Subjv., 457,2. 

dfloere—with pred. Nom. or phrase, 206, 

- B11; with Final Dat., 356,8.2: with Gen. 
of Price, 379: pénsi diicere, 380,1.N.2; 
deem, with Acc. aud Iuf., 527,8.2; dead, 
with wt, 553,2. 

dum—enclitic, with Impv., 269; with Pr. 
Indic., 229,n.: force of, §68,8.; of com- 
plete coextension, 569: eal coex- 
tension, 570; wnti, with Indic., 571: with 
Subjv., 672: to express siibordisation: 
ib. R.; provided that, 73; with modo, 
tb.; with Pr. for participle, 570,NN.1 
and 2: causal, i6.: retained. with Indic. 
in 0.0., 655,8.3, 663, 1.N.1. 

dummodo—provided that, 573. 

duo—decl. of, 73,n., 95, and ambé, uter- 
que, 282. 

dGritia—heteroclite, 68,2. 

duty —vbe. of, with Inf., 423 and N.2. 


E—sound of, 3: weakening of, 8,1; length 


of final, 707,2: Sand ex iu comp., 9,4. 
ease—audjs. of, with Abi. Sup., 436,N.2. 
ebur—decl. of, 44,5. 
Scastor—strengthens atque, 477,N.2. 
ecoe—with Acc. and Num., 343,1,N.2. 
ecquis— 106 and n.5. 
ecthlipsis—719, 2. 
edere—conjugation of, 172%. 
Sdicere—with Inf., 527,n.2; with ut, 546, 

N.1, 

S&dflocere—with Abl.. 390,2.N.3. 
effecting—vbs. of, have Final Sequence, 

§43,R.1, and N.2; constr. of, 553. 
efferre—witb Abl., 390,2.n.3. 
efficere—with Subjv. and ut, 563,1 and 3; 

with Inf., 527,8.2, 653,2,N. 
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egénus—Comp. of, 87,5; with Gen. or 
ADI., 405,N.3. 

egére—with Gen. or Acc., 383,1, 405, N.2. 

ego—decl. of, 100; Gen. Pl.. nostrum, 
nostri, 100,R.2, 304,2 and 3; poss. prov. 
iustead, tb. 2,x.2; nde in O.0., 660,4. 

Sgredi—with Abi., 390, 2.N.3. 

Sgregié—adlv. of Degree, 439,N.2. 

ei—with Dat. in exclamations, 343,1,N.2. 

€icere—with Abl., 390, 2,Nn.3. 

élabi—with Abl., 390, 2,n.3. 

Elegiambus—821. 

elision—719,1: in Iam. Sen., 759,N.3; in 
Dac. Hex., 764,N.5; in Pent., 786,N.2; in 
Sapphic, 707,N.3; in Asclepiadean, 802, 
N.2. 

ellipsis—@88; see Omission. 

em—with Acc. of Exclamation, 
N.2. 

emere—with Gen., 379; bene emere, 380, 
2,R. 

eminence— words of, with AbI., 397,N.2. 


343, 1, 


‘e@mittere—with Abl., 390.2,n.3. 


emotion—vbs. of, with Acc., 330,R. and N. 
2, 333,1, N.1; vba. of, with Abi. of Cause, 
408; with Acc. and Inf., 533; in Nom. of 
Part., 536,N.2; Causal sentences aftcr, 
642 aud k.; perplexing, with indirect 
question or gf, 542,N.1. 

emphasia—in arrangement. 672,2.a. 

6n—in exclamatious, 343,1,N.2. 

cuallage—693. 

enclitics—effect of, on pronunciation, 15, 
R.1. 

endearor—vbsa. of, with ut, 546,1. 

ending—-vbs. of, with Inf., 423.2 aud 
N,2. 

endings—of cases, 26,2. 27. 

endowing—vbs. of, with Abl. of Means, 
401,N.1. 

enim—position of. 413,N 3, 484,R.. 498,N.1; 
yes for, 471,R.; strengthens ged, 485.N. 
3. 498; naseverative, 498,N.2; combina- 
tions of, ib. N 6; after quia, ib. N.7. 

enimvérd—strengtheus ged, 485,N.3. 

SnitI—with Inf.. 423,2.Nn.2. 

enumerations—in Abl. without in, 387 

epanorthosis—484,R.1. 

epenthesis—of vowels, 8,3; of consonants, 
9,7. 

epicene substantives—21,3. 

epulum—heteroclite, 68,3. 

ergfi—use of, 416,10; with Acc. Ger., 432, 
w.1. 
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ergd—with Gen., 373: as adv., 300,N.1; 
with Gen. Ger., 428,R.2; usage of, 502 
and n.1; porition of, tb. N.2; combina- 
tiona of, tb. n.3. : 

éripere—with Abl., 300,2,N.3. 

éradire—with Abl. or dé, 330,2.2 and x. 
3; with in or Abl., 401,N.1. 

esse—conjugation of, 118: early forms, id. 
NN.: cpds., 117; as copuls.205; esse prd, 
in numerd, ¢éc., 206,8.1; omitted, 200 
and xNn., 260,2 0.n.2 and c; with Fut. 
part, to form periphrastic, 247; cpd. 
tenses with ful, eéc., +. 8.1; forem 
for essem, +b. N.1, 250,N.2, 261,n.2; 
with Pr. part., 247,n.2; futfrom 
esse ut, 248: other forms, td. NN.; in 
ed est ut, 249; with Pf. part., 250: 
variatious, tb. Bn..NN.; with Ger., 261.1; 
with Final Dat., 366,n.2; with Double 

*‘Dat., tb. 2.3; with Gen., 379; with in 
and Acc., 385,N.3: with Abl., 401,N.7; 

- with Gen. Ger., 428,n.2: with Dat. Ger., 
429,1: futfirus as adj., 437,N.: esse 
quod, 525,1,N.2; est, if is the case, with 
ut, 563,3; fuit cum, with Subjv., 580, 
“nl; restrictions with, 627,R.2; sunt 
qui, with Subjv., 631.2, 

esseda—heteroclite, 68,1. 

et—in numerals, 96,4, 97,4: et—et, with 
Pl., 286,N.; usage of, 475; = et tamen, 
ib. n.1; for tb. N.2, 482.5.N.2: 


omitted, 481,2,n. and 3; with adje. of. 


Likeness aud Uulikeness, 643,".2. _ 


- etenim —use of, 498 and xn. 


Ethical Dative—361. 

etiam—strengthens comparative, 301; 
syntax of, 478 and xN.; yes, 471,1; aud 
quoque, 479 B. and N.1; with tam, 478, 
wn.1: after sed, vérum, 482,5. and w.1. 

etiamsi—603and Nn.; syntax of, 604 and 
RR. 

eteI—003; with Indic. or Subjv., 604: and 
ye, tb. 2.2; with part., 600,".1, 667,N.; 
with adj. or alv., ib. n.2; witb Inf., 635, 
n.2. 

&vEdere—with two Nomz., 208. 

Svenit—with Dat., 3462.2; 
§63,3. 

event—suffixes for, 181,2. 

&vertere—with Abl., 300,2,n.3. 

ex—iu comp.. 9,4: vbs. cpd. with. take 
Dat., 347,R.5: with Abl. of Separation, 
300,1 ancl 2; with Towns, 391,r.1; with 
Abl. of Origin, 396 aud .2; with Abl. of 


with ut, 
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Material, 396; with Ab]. of Respect, 397, 
N.1; with Ab}. of Measure, 402,n.2; with 
Abl. of Cause, 406,N.3, 413,8.1; use as 

. prep., 417,6; with Abl. Ger., 433; ex e} 
quod, 525,2,N.2. 

exadversus—use of, £16,2. 

excédere—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 

excellere—with Dat., 347,n.4: with Abl. 
of Respect, 397,N.2: with Abi. of Meas- 
ure, 403,N.1. 

exceptd —with quod, 525,2,N.2. 

exclamations—in Acc., 343,1; in Gen., 
383,3; in Acc. and Inf., 634; exclawatory 
questions, 568. 

excliidere—with Abl., 390,2,x.3. 

excluding—vbe. of, with Abl., 300 2. 

exemplam—iu phrases witb ut, 546,~.2. 

exigere—with ordinal, 294; with two 
Accs., 339 aud n.1. 

exire—witb Abl., 300,2,n.3. 

existimfre—witb Gen.,379; with ex and 
Abl., 402,8.2; with Nom. and Iuf., 628, 
N.1; with Acc. and Irf., 587,n.2. 

exléx—defective, 85,2. 

exdraire—with ut, 553, 2. 

exOrdiri—with Inf., 423.2,.2. 

expedit—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

expellere—with Abl., 300.2,¥.3. 

expers—with Gen., 374.N.2; with Abl., 
300,3,.1. 

expetere —with Pf. Inf. pass., 280.2.c x. 

explére—with Geu., 383,1,n.2; explé- 
nunt, 133,1v.x.2. 

explicative cum—580,NN.1.2, 583. 

expdnere—with in and Acc., 385,N.2, 

e—with two Accs., 339 and n.1. 

exprimere—witb ut, 553,1. 

expignfre—with ut, 553,1. 

exsequids—with ire, 333,2.n. 

exsistere—with AbL., 300, 2,N.3. 

exsol vere —with Abl., 390,2.n.3. 

exspectare—constr. of, 572. 

exspect&tidne--as Abl. of Respect. 398, 
w.1. 

exspés—defective, 65, 2. 

extent—in Degree, 334; in Space, 336; in 
Time, 336; Acc. of, as subj. of pass., 
336, N.3. 

exterior—Comp. of, 87,2 and 7. 

extorquére—with ut, 553,1. 

extr&—as adv., 418: as prep.. 416,11. 

extr6émum—Comp. of, 87,2; with masc. 
snbj., Z1l.n.4; with gt, §53,4. 

exturb&re—with Abl., 300,2,4.3. 
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exul—with Acc. of Respect, 338,N.2; with 
Dat. and Acc., or Acc. and Abl., 348,n.1. 


facere—early Pf., fEced, 131.6; omission 
of, 200,n.5; mirum factum, 200.N.2; 
fac (ut) for Impv., 271,1: lfidds and 
second Acc., 342 ; with pred. Gen., 366, 
R.1; nihil reliqui, 369,n.2 ; quod fa- 
cere possum, 372,N.3; with reum aud 
Gen., 378,R.1; with Gen. of Price, 379 ; 
bonl, id. 1.N.2; (sacrum) facere, with 
Abl., 401.nn.4,7; finem facere, with 
Dat. Ger.. 420.N.1; represent, witb Acc. 
and Inf., §27.2.2: with Pf. part., 637.N.2; 
with consecutive clause, 663.1; with 
Inf., 553.2.x.; facere (faxd) ut as pe- 
riphrasis, ib.1; ndn possum (facere) 
quin, 556; Sup. of, 436,N. 

facilis—comparison of, 87,3; with Inf., 
421,N,1,c. 

facinus—with est and Iuf., 422,n.2. 

faex—decl. of, 52,7, 70,C. 

—heteroclite, 68.5. 

falsus—without Comp., 87.9; with ut, 
553,4. 

fama—with est and Inf., §27.n.2. 

fames-— heteroclite, 68,8. 

fari—conj. of, 175,3, aud x. 

fais—70.B.; with Inf.. 422,N.2, 428.~.2; with 
Abl. Sup., 436,N.2. 

Sastening—vbs. of, with ex, ab, d6, 385, 
B.2. 

fastididsus —with Geu.. 374.N.5. 

fatérf—withb Acc. and Inf., 627.2.2. 

fatum—with est and Inf., 422,n.2, and 
428,N.2. 

(faux]—decl. of, 62,7. 

favére—with Dat., 346.r.2. 

Jear—sequence after vbs. of. 615,n.3; 
clauses of, and Final Clauses, §43.n.3 ; 
syntax of clause of, §50; Inf. or Indirect 
question after, ih. wn.4.5. 

femur—decl. of, 44.5, 68,12. 

fer&—position of, 677,R.1. 

ferire—with foedus, 333,2,R. 

ferdx—with est and Inf., §33,n.1. 

ferre—conj. of, 171; légem with ut, 
646,n.1; in phrases with ut, 553,1 
and 2. 

féctindre—with Inf., 423,2 n.2. 

ficus —heteroclite, 68,5. 

fidem—habére witb Dat., 346,n. 5. 

fidere—with Dat., 346,8.2 and n.2; with 
Abl., 401,N.6. 
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fier{—conjugation of, 173 and wn. ; with 
two Noms., 206, 304,n.1:; with Gen. of 
Price, 379 : with ex or dé, 306,N.2; = to 
be sacrificed, with Abl., 401.NN.5,7; with 
ut, 553.3: fler! potis est ut, id. x. 

figure—Whole and Part, 323,n.2; Figures 
of Syntax and Rhetoric, 6868-700; of 
Prosody, 718-728. 

fllia—«lecl. of, 20,n.4. 

Silling—vbe. of, with Abl., 406. 

ffllum—heterogeneous, 67,2,0. 

FINAL SENTENCES — with Interrogative 
particle, 470; general view, §43, 644; 
Pure, 545; ut né, or ut non, 4d. BR.1,2; 
Complementary, 646-549: with vbs. of 
Will and Desire, 646; Ivf. instead, tb. 
R.1; with vbs, of Hindering, 547-549; 
Subjv. without ut, %. 8.2; ut né, td. 
R.3; with Substautives, ib. n.2; Inf. 
instead, ib. N.3; n& with vbs. of Pre- 
venting, 548: quéminus, 549; with vba, 
of Fear, 550; eight circumlocutiones for, 
644.n.2; sequence in, 512. 

final sylables—quantity of, 711-713. 

fine—in Gen. or Abl., 378,2.3. ’ 

fine({)—as prep., 417.7. 

fitness —adje. of, with Dat., 359; with Dat. 
Ger., 429. 

fligitire—with Abl. or &, 330,n.1, and 
n.1; with ut, $46,NN.1,3. 

fldigitium hominis—369,N.1, 361,N.3. 

flimen—defective, 70,D. 

floceI—as Gen. of Price, 380,1. 

fluere—with Abl. of Means, 401,x,5. 

fiimen—with Gen. of App., 361,N.1. 

foedus—with ferire, 333,2,R.; in phrases 
with ut, 546,N.2. 

Sollowing —vbs. of. with at, 553,3. 

foot—in Metre, 733 ; names of, 734 ; equal- 
ity of, 740 ; conflict of Word and Verse, 
750. 

foras—91,1,¢. 

Sorbidding—vbs. of, with Dat., 346; with 
né, 548. 


*  forgetting—vbs. of, with Gen. or Acc., 376 


and R.2. 

FORMATION OF WORDS—176-200; simple 
words, 179-192: primitives and deriva- 
tives, 179; suffixes, 180: formation of 
substs., 181; of adjs., 182: with anf- 
fixes, 183. Suffixes in detail—vowels, 
184: gutturals, 185; dentals, 196; la- 
bials, 187; s, 188 ; liquids, 189 ; forma- 
tion of vbe., 190; verbélia, 191; 
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frequentatives or intensives, tb. 1; in- 
choatives, ib. 2; desideratives, 1b. 3; 
causatives, 1b, 4; mectftatives, tb. 5; 
déndminativa, 192; cpd. words, 193- 
200; substs., 191-198 ; vbe., 199, 200; seo 
compounds. 

formid&re—with Inf., €23,2,x.2, aud 533, 
R.1. 

forsitan—457,2,n. 

forte nisi—591,8.4, and w.3. 

fortiter—very, 430,N.3. 

forum—defective. 70,D. 

fraude—as Abl. of Manner, 399,N.1. 

fremere—with Acc. aud Int., §33,8.1. 

frequéns—in pred. attribution, 326.2.6 ; 
with AbL, 406,N.3. 

frequentative verbse—formation of, 191,1. 

fretum—nheteroclite, 68,5. - 

frétus—with Abl., 401,N.6. 

JSriendliness—adje. of, with Dat., 359. 

—85,C.; Cump. of, 90. 

frui—with AbL, 407, aud n.2,6; personal 
Ger., 427.N.5. 

fraiiniscI—with Abl., 407,n.2,0. 

(frtix] —defective, 70,D. 

with Inf. for Impv., 271,2,x.2; 
fagit mé, with Pr. Inf., 281,2,N. 

fugitans—with Gen., 375,N.2. 

fulmentum—heteroclite, 68,3. 

fuluess—suffixes for, 182,10. 

Jdness—adjs. of, with Gen., 374; vba. of, 
with Gen., 383,1. 

fanction—enffixes for, 181,9; in Dat. Ger., 
429. 

fangi—with ADl., 406 and x.2,c; personal 
Ger., 427,N.5. 

flstis—heteroclite, 68,5. 

FUTURE—112,3; formation of, 114,115; 
carly forms, 130,3; part. in firum for 
fem., Z11.N.1; definition of, 223; usage 
of, 243; of vol6 aud possum, 1b. B.2; as 
gnomic, tb. N.1; in Impv. sense, 243; 
peripbrasticact., 247; Indic. for Deliber- 
ative Subjv., 254,N.2; part. act., 283; 
part. as subet., 437,n.1; part. as an 
adj., 438,".; representation of in 0. O., 
$14, 515; periphrastic in Unreal Cond., 
1b. n.1; Inf., 630; in rel. sentences, 622; 
syntax of part., 669, 670. 

FUTURE PERFEcT—112,3; formation of, 
114,115; in g8, 131,4.0,1; defined, 233; 
syntax of, 244; as Fut., ib. R.1; with 
ndld, vold, possum, ¢fc., 1b. 2.3; io 
both clauses, ib. 8.4; independent use 
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of, ib. N.1; periphrastic, with habed, 
ib. N.2; a8 Impv.. 245; Representation 
of, iu O. O., 514,515; Pf. and Plupf. peri- 
phrastic iu Unreal Condition, §15,8.1; 
in rel. senteuces, 622. 


Galliambic Verse—818. 

gaudére—with gs], 542,x.1; givisus as 
Pr., 282, x. 

gevder—19; common, 21,1; epicene, td. 3: 
substantiva mdbilia, i. 2; of tst 
Decl., 30; of 2d Decl., 34; of 8d Decl., 39, 
43,46,49,55,58 ; of 4th Decl., 62; of 5th 
Decl., 64; concord in, 286, neut. Pi. with 
femiuines, wb. 3. 

GENITIVE—defined, 23,2; of lst Decl. in 
fis, AI, um, 28,BR..NN.; of 2d Decl. in J 
(from stems in jo), iv um, in 6], 33,r2., 
NN.; Of 3d Decl. in ys, eg, 37,1; in um, 
ium, 38,2, 64, 57,n.3; of ath Decl. in 
is, 1, num, 61,n.1, of 6th Decl. in &, 
81, 6, 63,N.1; of Greek subsets. lu on, 
edn, 65,8.1; oes, 66,N.1; of adjs., 73; in 
{, aI, aes, es, um, 75,NN.; of pron. adjs. 
in fus, 76,1; of adje. of three endings in 
um, ium, 79,R.2, 82, &3,n.2; of Comp. of 
pert., 80,8.3; of Cardinals, 26,%.2; of 
Distributives, 97, n.1. 

not subj. of pass., 217,R.1; with mille, 
203 aud x.; with Comp. for Abl., 206,.2; 
me, c/c., as objective, 304,2; nostrum as 
Part., ¢b.3; poss. pron. for Gen., 304,2,N. 
2; in app. to poss. prou., 321,n.2; Part. 
Gen. for Part App., 323,8.: with nOmen 
est, 349, 2.6; g-neral view,360; translated 
by abstract subst., ib. x.2; Adnomiual, 
Appositive, 361; Epexegetical, 361; Pos- 
seasive, 362: fagitium hominis, 361, 
n.1, Family. 362,N.1; Chorographic, id. 
n.2; Subjective and Objective, 363: two 
with ove subst , ib R2, Ist and 8d per- 
sons as posseasive, 964; of Quality. 968; 
as Pred, 366, with facere, é. 2.1; 
auctOris, ib; generis, 968,r.; with 
prepositional nubst., 373; with adjs., 
374 and nn.; with participles and ver- 
bals, 3758; with vbs. uf Memory, 376; 
with vbs. of Emotion, 377; with Judicial 
vbsa., 378; with vbs. of Rating and Buy- 
ing, 379,380; with interest aud réfert, 
$81; with vbs. of Fulness, 383,1; with 
vbs. of Separation, ib. 2; in Exclama- 
tions, ib. 3; pred. with Inf., 422.6; 
Ger., 428; with esse, caus&, efc., id. B® 
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9; Ger. with Pl. subst., ib. n.1; Ger. 
with vb., ib. n.4; position of, 676 and 
wn.1.2. 

genus-— deci. of, 48; id genus, 336,N.2; 
with Epexegetical Gen.. 361,2. 

geréns- -with Gen., 375,N.2. 

GERUND and GERUNDIVE—112,5 ; forma- 
tion of, 115,3; early forms, 130,8 ; Agent 
of, in Dat., 215.2; with esse to form 
periphrasis, 251; force of Geruudive, 
ib. N.1; syntax of, 425-433; and Inf., 
425; and vb., 426; Gerundive for 
Gerund, 427; impersonal Gerundive, 
4).N.2; from intrens. vbe., ib. n.4; Gen. 
of, 428; Inf. instead, ib. N.2; depend- 
ing on vb., id. N.4; Dat. instead, id N.5; 
Dat. of, 429; Acc. of, 430; Abl. of, 431; 
paralleled by part.. id. N.3; Acc. of, 
with preps., 438; with ad after vbs. of 
Hindcring, ib.R.1; Abl. of, with preps., 


433. 
gestire—with Inf., 423,2,N.2, 633,R.1. 
gignere—(genitus), with Abl. of Origin, 
308,N.1. 
giving—vbs. of, with Dat. and Acc., or 
Acc, and Abl., 348; with Inf., 423,n.1.0.; 
with Acc. Ger., 430. 
gloriéri—with Acc. aud Inuf., §27,8.2. 
glérideum—with est and Inf., 422,Nn.3. 
Glycouic verse—7B6. 
ilis—Comp. of, 87,3. 
gratia—with Gen., 373; with poss. pron., 
ib. n.2; with Gen. Ger., 428,n.2; gra- 
tils, as Abi. of Manner, 399,N.1. 
gratificari—with Dat., 346, 8.2. 
. graétulari—with Dat., 346,R.2. 
gravari—with Inf., 423, 2,6. 2. 
Greek substantives—decl. of, 65; Greek 
Acc., 338. 
growth —vbs. of, iu Abl. Abs., 410,N.1- 
guttural—vowels, 2,1; consonants, 6,1; 
suffixes with, 185. 


habére—with two Noms. in paas., 206; 
with Pf. part. to denote Maintenanceof 
the Result, 238,241,N.2, 244,N.2; first 
Impv. wanting, 267,R.; with two Accs., 
340,n.1; with prd, lood, numerd, and 
a second Acc., tb.; with Final Dat., 356, 
R.2; with Gen. of Price, 379; pénsi 
habére, 1d. 1,N.2; with in and Acc., 
$85,N.3; with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1; habed 
dicendum, 0. N.2; le able, with Inf., 
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halil—vhbea of, with Inf., 423 aud Nn.2. 

haerére—with Dat., 346,N.6. 

hanging—vbs. of, with ex, ab, dé, 385, r.2. 

happening —sequence after vbs. of, 513, 
R.2; vbs. of, with quod clause, §25,1; 
ut instead, tb. n.5: vbs. of, with con- 
secutive clause, §53,3. 

hardening—in a verse, 723. 

haud—441 avd 443, with nn.; scid an, 
457,2. 

(h)avére —176,4. 

hellud&ri—with Abl., 407,Nn.2,¢. 

hendiadys—696. 

heteroclites—68. 

heterogeneous substantives-— 67. 

heterologa—€9.c. 

hiatns- -defined, 720: in Iam. Oct., 763, 
n.; im Anap. Oct., 778,N.1; in Dact. 
Hex , 784,NN.6.7, in Sapphic, 726,x. 

hic—104, 1 and NN.; syntax of, 305; con. 
temptuous character of, 306,N.; and 
ille, 307,Rn.1,2; strengthened by qui- 
dem, %. n.4: two forms of, refer to 
different subsets., ib. n.3: hic—illfe, 
hinc—hine, hinc—inde, hinc—illine, 
illinc — hine, inde—hinc, 482,2: hd 
with at, 657,R ; hfiius, in Gen. of Price, 
380,1; with Abl. of Time, 393,n.4; In 
O. O., 660,3: hinc as codrdinating con- 
junction, §03. 

hiems —dec!. of, 40; in Abl. of Time, 393, 
R.5. 

hindering—scquenuce after vbs. of, 543, 
R.2 and N.2; vbs. of, with n&, 548; with 
quin, 554-556 ; ancl vbs. of Preventing, 
655; and vbs. of Doubt, tb. 2. 

Historical cum—585 and NN. 

HISTORICAL INFINITIVE—paraliel with 

_ Impt., 264,B.; syntax of, 647; conjunc- 
tions with, ib, N.2. 

HISTORICAL PERFECT— 224; force of, 239; 
and Pure Pf., 235; and Impf., 231, 240; 
for Plupf., 239,N.; as Potential of Past, 
258, N.2. 

HISTORICAL PRESENT—2e4 and 229; with 
dum, 229,%., 570. 

historical tenses —226. 

hodiernus—in pred. Attrib., 325,R.6. 

homé—in early Latin, 42,N. 

honor—and honis, 45,N. 

hope—constr. of, vbs. of, 423,n.5. sequence 
after, vbs. of, 6158.3; vbs. of, with Acc. 
and Inf., 627,8.4. 

HORaCK—Lyric Metres of, 826. 
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horrére—with Tof., 423, 2.7.2. 

- horréscere—with Inf., 423, 2.~.2. 

hort&ri—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with ut, 
§46,n.1; hortdtus, as Pr., 282,N.; hor- 
tat, as Abl. of Canse, 406,N.1. 

humilis—Comp. of, 87,3. 

humus—in Abl. of Separation, 390,2,Nn.4; 
humi, as Loc., 411.2 2. 

hypallagé — 693. 

hyperbaton — 696. 

hypotaxis—472. 


I—and J., 1.2.2; sound of, 3; weakening 
of, 8,1; effect of, on preceding vowel, 
12,n.2; I-class of vb. stems, 133,v1.; 
Jeugth of final, 707,4. 

iam—with Pr. Indic., 230; iam dif, iam 
pridem, ‘5.; with Impf. Indic., 234; 
iam—iam, 462,1, and x.1; iam vérd, 
487.4.3; iam dfidum, with Inpv., 269. 

Iambelegus verse—§820. 

Iambic—law, 716, 717 ; foot, 734; rhythm, 
736; rhythms, 757-767. 

ictus—conflict of, with Accent, 749. 

IDEAL CONDITION—from present point of 
view, 696,1; from past point of view, id. 
2; = Unreal, ib. n.1; shift to Unreal, 
tb. R.2; after nin possum, /0. R.3; in 
O. O., ib. 2.5, 658. 

idem—ecl. of, 103,2, and NN.; syitax of, 
310; with que, et, atque, id. R.1 ; the 
same as, with qui, ut, atque, cum, 
or Dat., 310.n.3. 360.N.6, 642,n.1; not 
used with is, 310,8.3; in pred. attrib., 
325,8.2. 

iddneus —constrs. with, 652,n.2; with 

and Subjv. , 631,1. 

iecur—decl. of, 44,5, 68,12. 

i8ifinus—with Gen., 374.N.1. 

igitur—position of, 484.R.; usage of, 601: 
with erg5, 502.N.3; corre]. of gf, 500,N.1. 

ignorance—adja. of, in pred. app., 325, B. 
6; with Gen,, 374 

igntr&re—with Ipf., 527,n.1. 

ignbecere—with Dat., 346.R.2. 

ILLATIVE SENTENCES—499, 500. 

ille - decl. of, 104,3, aud nN.; forms from 
ollo, *b. x.1; Syntax of, 307; and hic, 
ib. BR.1.2; et ille, ib. 8.2; strength- 
ened by quidem, id. 8.4: repeats a 
enbat., ib. N.2; two forms with different 
antecedents, id. N.8; refers to oblique 
case of is, 1b. N.4.:; with Abl. of Time, 
393,24; illino—hinc, hinc—illine, 
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hic—illfc, 482.2: illud with ut, 657,2.; 
in 5. O., 660,2. 

illidere—with Dat., efc., 347,n.2 

illfistris—with Ab). of Respect, 397.".2. 

imbécillus—and imbécillis. 64.1. 

imber—decl. of, 44.2, 45.2.1. 

imberbis—and imberbus, 64.2 

immégne—with quantum and Indic., 
467,H. 

imménsum— with quantum and Indic., 
467.N. 

immo-— use of, 471,c; scansion of, 717,".1. 

immol&re—with Ab). of Means, 401,N.4. 

immfinis—with Ab). of Sep., 300,3,.1. 

impedimentd—with esse and né, 548, 
N.1, 

impedire—with Inf., 423,2,".2; with né, 
§48,n.1; with quominus, 649,n.1. 

impellere—with ut, 853.2; im 
impulsti, of Cause, 406, xN. 1 and 2. 

impendid—very, 430,N.3. 

impendére—with Dat., efc., 347,n.2. 

impénsé—very, 439.N.3. 

imperire—with Dat., 346,n.2; with Inf., 
423,2,N.2, 632.".1; with ut, 546,».1. 

IMPERATIVE—1]12,4; early forms, 130,5; 
Subjv. fur, 263; auswers deliberative 
question, 265,x.; usage, 266-275 ; First 
and Second, 267 ; strengthening words, 
269; negative of, 270; pronouns witb, 
267,x. ; concord with, 211,n.2; periph- 
rases of, 271: representatives of, 278: 
of Past, 272,3; tenses of, 278; for Pro- 
tasis, 5983,4; in Subjv. with 0. 0., 658 
aud 2.1. 

IMPERFECT — 112,3; early forms, 130,2; 
force of, 223. 231; and Hist. Pf., 238; of 
Endeavor, Disappointmerit, and Resist- 
ance to Pressure, 233 ; a tense of Evolu- 
tion, i4. N.1; overlapping, ¢). w.2,868 ; 
of Awakening, id. n.3; with iam, ete., 
234; of opposition to Present, 2642.2; 
in Apodosia of Action begun, {d. 2.3, 
§97,n.2; as Potential of Past, 258; in 
Wish, 260; with vellem, id. n.; Subjv. 
as Cuoncessive, 264: Subjv. as Impv. of 
Past, 272,3;; tense relations of Subjv., 
277: in Sequence, §10,2.; in Coincidence, 
§13,N.3 . Subjv. as Principal Tense, 617, 
R.2. 

impersonal verbs—206,1 and 2; divine 
Agt. expressed. id. 1,N.; vbs. of Saying, 
elc., 206.2,".2, §28; in Ger. constr., 427, 
N.4; with ut, §53,4, 
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with Dat. and Acc., or Acc. 
and Abl., 348,n.1; labdrem, with Dat. 
Ger., 429,1. 
impetrére—with ut, 553,1. 
implére—with Gen., 383.1. 
implorére—with ut only, 546.N.3. 
impodnere—with in aud Acc., 385,N.2. 
impos—with Gen., 374,N.3. 
imprimere—with in and Abl., 385,n.1. 
imprfidéns—in pred. attrib., 325,r.6. 
impulsfi—as Abi. of Cause, 408,N.1. 
in—in composition, 9,4; vbs. cpd.. with 
take Acc. or Dat.,331,347; with Countries 
and Towus, 337,R.1; with Acc. for Dat., 
345,8.2; with app. to Towns, 386,R.1; 
with books, 387; throughout, 388,n.; with 
recipere, 389; with Abl. of Time, 394, 
R. aud N.2; with Abl. of Cause, 408,N.3; 
position of, 413.nR1; as prep., 4181; 
witb Acc. Ger., 432, and n1; with Abl. 
Ger., 433 and n.1; with part., 437,N.2; 
in ed quod, 525,2,N.2. 
inanis—with Gen., 374,n.1. 
inc8dere—with Dat., efc., 347, R.2. 
incendi{—with irG aud Inf., 533,n.1; in- 
cénsus, Of Moving Cause, 406,N.2. 
incertum—with an aud Subjv., 457, 2. 
inchoative verbs—133,v., 191, 2. 
incidere—with Dat., eic., 347,n.2. 
incIdere—with in aud Abl., 385,2.1. 
incipere—with Lof., 423,2,n.2; with Or- 
dinal, 204,n. 
incit&atus—of Moving Cause, 408,Nn.2. 
inclination—suffixes for, 182,2. 
inclination—adjs. of, in pred. attr., 328,R. 
6; vbs. of, with Inf., 423 aud n.2. 
inclfiidere—with in aud Abl., 385, n. 1. 
incommodare—with Dat., 346,» 1. 
incorporation—of antecedent, 616 ; qua 
prfidenti& es, 616,1,n.2; of correlative, 
619. 
incrédibile —with Ivf., 422,n.3; with 
quantum and Indic., 467,N. 
increp&re—charge, with Gen., 378,R.1. 
increpitaére—charge, with Gen., 378,R.1. 
incuba&re—with Dat., etc., 947,n.2. 
incumbere—with Dat., efc., 347. n.2. 
[ind&égo]—defective, 70,D. 
inde—as coordinating conj., 503 ; in con- 
trast with hine, 482,2. 
indecdrus—and indecoris, 84,1. 
indefinite pronouns—107; syntax of, 313- 
319 : quidam, 313 : aliquis, 314: quis, 
315; quispiam, 316; quisquam and 
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illus, 317. quisque, 318: alter and 
alius, 319; rel. with Indic., 254,R.4, 
625. 

INDICATIVE—112,4; early forms of, 130,1-4; 
meaning of, 254; in Apodosis, 254,R8.3 ; 
with indef. rel., ib. R.4; Pr. for Delib- 
erative Subjv., id. N.2; tense relations 
of, 276; neg. of, 257; in questions, 463, 
464; after nescid quis, etc., 467,Rn.1; in 
Relative Sentences, tb.n2; in Tem- 
poral Sentences, §60,1; to express De- 
sigu, 630,N 2. 

indigére—with Gen., 383,1, 405,N.2. 

indignariI—with Inf., 533,nR.1; with si, 
542,N.1. 

indignus—with Gen ,374,N.10; with qui, 
ut, or Inf, 652r2; with qui aod 
Subjv., 631,1 and rn 1. 

indigus—with Abl. or Gen., 405,N.3. 

induere—with Dat. and Acc ,or Acc. aud 
Abl., 348,21; indul, with Acc. of Re- 
spect, 338,N.2. 

indulgére—with Dat., 346,8.2 aud n.2. 

inermis—and inermus, 84,2. 

inesse—with Dat., etc., 347,R.2. 

inferior—87,2; with Dat , 296,n.3. 

INFINITIVE—112.5; formation of, 115.3; 
early forms, 130,6; aor. in -xe, elc., 
131,4,0,4; Fut. in assere, tb.; act. for 
pass., 213,n.,c.; usage of, 279; asaubet., 
280; after d&bed, 15. 2,0,n.3; after 
decuit, oportuit, @. 2,,R land 2; as 
represcutative of Indic, 261; after 
meminl, ¢fc., id. 2,n.; syntax of, 419- 
424; with Acc. as subj., 420; as subst., 
421; traces of Locative pature, id. N.1; 
as subj., 422; as obj., 423; ut instead, 
46.N.4; as pred. with esse, 425; with 
preps., 7b. N.; Fut. pass., 435,N.4; se- 
quence after, 618; Acc. and Ivf. after 
vbs. of Saying aud Thivkiug, 627; part. 
iustead, id. N.1; tenses after these vbs., 
529-531 ; after posse, velle, ib. N.3; 
after spérére, 1b. N.4; with vbs. of 
Will and Desire, 532; with vbs. of Emo- 
tion, 533; ut iustcad, 532,nNn.3,4; in 
Exclamatious, 634; and quod, i0.2.1; 
Acc. aud Inf. as subj., 635; Acc. and 
Iuf. after vbs. of Emotion, §42; with 
vbs. of Will and Desire, §46,N.3; with 
vbs. of Fear, 550,N.5; with dignus, elc,, 
§52,n.2; Acc. and Inf. in Relative Sen- 
tences, 635 ; after potius, c/c., 644,2.3, 
646; iu O. O., 650. See Hist. Inf. 
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Infinitum -with est instead of sit, 254, 
r.1; with quantum and Indic., 467,N. 

infitiis—70,A.; fre, 333,2,n. 

inflection—17. 

infr&—with Abl. of Measure, 403,N.1; as 
adv., 415; an prep., 416,12. 

infrénus—aud infrénis, 94,1. 

ingr&tifs—as Ab]. of Manner, 399,N.1. 

ingenil—as Loc., with adjs., 374,8.7. 

ingredi—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

inhaerére—with Dat., efc., 347,22. 

inhidre—with Dat , cfc., 347.R.2. 

inicere manum— with Acc., 342. 

inifiri&—as Abl. of Manuer, 399,x 1. 

inn&tus—with Dat., 347,n.2. 

Inner Object—? cc, of. 328, 330, 382; Abl. 
iustead, 333,2.N4; after vbs. of Taste 
and Smell, ib. 2,n.5. 

inops—with Gen., 374,n.1; with AbL, 
405,N.3. 

inquam—175,2; inquit, impersonal, 208, 
2,N.2; in citing O. R., 648,n 2; lacking 
furnis supplied by dicere, i. B.3. 

inquiring —vbs. of, with two Accs., 339 
and R.1,NN.1 and 2. 

Inscribere—with in aud Abl., 385,n.1. 

Insculpere—with in and Abl , 385,n 1. 

inservire—with Dat., 347,n.2. 

insignis—with Abl. of Respect, 397, 2; 
insigniter as adv. of Degree, 439,N 2. 

Insidia&ri—with Dat., 346.2.2. 

Insinudre—with Dat., 347, 2.2. 

insistere—with Dat., 347,n.2. 

instar—70,B.; with Gen., 373. 

{nst&re—with Dat., 347.n.2; with Iovf., 
433, 2,".2. 

{nstruere—with dé, 339,n.3. 

instrnment— suffixes fur, 181,6; in Abl., 
214, 401; with ab, 214,n.2 ; Abl. of con- 
trasted with Abi. of Attendance, 392,n.2. 

INSTRUMENTAL — case, 23,N. 

insuétus—with Gen., 374,n 4. 

integrum—with Inf., 422,n.3. 

intellegere—with Iof., 627.21; intel- 
léctfi as Sup., 436, x. 

intendere—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; inten- 
tus, with Abl., efc., 359.N.5. 

intensive verbs—formativn of, 191,1. 

inter—with reflexive to express recip- 
rocal action, 221; vbs. cpd. with, take 
Acc. or Dat., 331.347 ; to designate Time, 
304,N.2; position of, 4132.1; as prep., 
416,13; with Acc. G-r., 492 aud n.1; with 
part., 437,N.2, 
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intercalaris - and intercalirius, 94,2. 

interoSdere—with Dat, 347,22; with 
n6, 548,N.1, with quin, 555,1. 

interclfidere—with Dat. and Acc., or 
Acc. and Abl., 348,8.1; with Abl., 390,2, 
n.3; with n&, 548,N.1: with quin, 556,1. 

intercurrere—with Dat., 347,R.2. 

interdicere—with Abl, 390,2.n.3; with 
né, 548,N.1; with quin, 555,1. 

interdum - codrdivates with alias, 452, 
1,N.1, 

interesse—with Dat., 347,n.2 ; interest, 
with Gen. aud Abl.. 381; with Nom., 
ib. N.3 , constr. of Object of Concern, 
$82, and 2; cunstr. of Thing Involved, 
th. 3. with ut, 563,4. 

Interest—Dat. of Persunal, 350. 

interior—87,2 and 8. 

interjection—16,n.2; no syntax, 201,n 1. 

intermittere—with Iuf., 423.2. 2. 

internecid —cfective, 70, B. 

interpellare—with n&, 548,N.1. 

interpdnere—with n6, 548,n.1. 

interrog&re—with two Acca., or a8, 339, 
R. laud N.1; with Indic., 467,Nn. 

iuterrugative pronouns — 106; distin- 
guished from rel., 467,n.2; with part., 
469; in Fival Sentence, 470; doubling 
of,” ib. RB. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES — 450 - 470; 
simple and cpd., 452; particles in, 454- 
457; moode iu, 462 467; Indic., 463,464; 
Subjv., 465,466 ; after vb. of Wonder, 
§42,N.1; after vb. of Fear, 660,N.4; for 
Protasis, 593,4; in O. O., 651 and Rp. 

intervenire—with Dat., $47,n.2. 

intr&i—to desiguate Tinie, 304,N.2; posi- 
tion of, 413,8.1; as adv., 418; a8 prep., 
416,14. 

intrausitive verbs—used impersonally, 
208,2; used transitively, 213,25; con. 
strucd as pass, 214,R.1; with neut. 
subj. iu pass , 217, with personal Ger., 
217,n.2; with Pf. part. pass. used active- 
ly, 220,N.1: Gerund of, used impersun. 
ally. 261,2. 

infisitdtum—with ut, 553.4. 

invddere—with Dat., 347 n.2. 

invéniri—with Num. and Ivf., 628,N.1; 
inventfi iv Sup., 436. 

inverse—ddneo, §71,".6; cum, 581; at- 
traction of rel.. 617,N.2. 

invicem — to indicate reciprocality, 321, 
B.2, 
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invidére—with personal pass., 217,N.1; 
with Dat., 346,n.2 and n.2; with Inf., 
§33, 8.1. 

invidus—constr. of, 359,Nn.5. 

invitus—in pred. app., 325,n.6; invitd 
est, 353.N.2. 

iocul$ —ae Ab]. of Manner. 399,Nn.1. 

iocus—hetervugeneous, 67,2. 

ionic—foot, 734; rhythm, 736; rbythme, 
815-819 ; substitntions for, 815. 

ipse—decl. of, 108,3 aud n.; ipsus, 4b.N.2; 
syutax of, 311; et ipse, 7. 1.8.2; em- 
phasizes reficxivo, ib. 2; used indeclin- 
ably, ib. 2.N.: in O. O., 660,5. 

{fr&—of Moving Cause, 406,N.2; incendor 
fr& with Ivf., §33,R.1. 

{risci—with Dat., 346,R.2. 

fre—169,2; omission of, 209,nN.5; with 
Dat., 368,N.2; with Sup., 435,N.1; with 
infitias, ¢c., 333,2,n. 

is—<dccl. of, 103,1 and n.; strengthened by 
quidam, 307,2.4; taken up by ille, 30. 
n.4; two forms with different ante- 
cedeut, tb. n.3; syntax of, 308; = talis, 
ib. R.1; with et, atque, que, %. B-2; for 
reflexive, 300,n.1; id temporis, aet&- 
tis, 336,N.2; eS as codrdivating conj., 
503; ided, idcircd, i.; with qui and 
Subjv., 631,1; with ut, tb. R.1, 557,R.; 
in O. O., 660,2. 

islands—in Local Acc., 337; with in, id. 
R.1 and N.3; prep. omitted with Large 
Islands, id. N.1. 

iste—<ecl. of, 104,1I. and nn.; syntax of, 
306; contemptuous character of, i. N.: 
strengthened by quidem, 307,n.4; in 
.O. O., 660,38. 

ita—with ut, 482,4; correlative of sf, 
§90,N.1; yes, 471,a,1. 

Italicus Numerus—766. 

itaque—usage of, 500; position of, ib. B.; 
with ergd, 502, N.3. 

iter—decl. of, 445. 

iterative actiou—566, 567; Subjv. in, éd. 
n.; with cum, 584; in Relative Sen- 
tences, 623. 

Ithyphallic—verse, 774. 

iubére—with two Accs., 341,N.2; with 
Acc. and Dat., 346,N.3; constr. after, 
423,N.6; with Acc. and Ivf., 528 aud w.1; 
with Inf., 423,2.".2, 532,NN.1,2; with 
Subjv., 5646,R.2; ifisst, defective, 68,5; 
ifissfi as Abl. of Cause, 406,N.1. 

ifidicire—with Inf., 423.2,n.2. 
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[itiger]—decl. of, 68,7. 

ifinctus—with Dat., etc., 350,n.3, 

ifis—with Iuf., 422.n.2, 428.n.2; with 
respondére, 333,2.8.; in phrases with 
ut, 546.N.2; ifire, 309,N.1; ifire in AbL 
of Respect, 397. 

ifistd—as Abl. of Respect, 398,Nn.1. 

invdre—with Acc., 346,N.3. 

iuvenis—Comp. of, 87,9. 

ilixt&—as adv , 415; as prep., 416,15. 


Juigment—vbs. of, with Abl. of Standard, 
402. 


K—sounds of, 1,8.1; name of, id. n. 
knowledge — adje. of, in pred. attrib., 325, 
R.6 ; adjs. of, with Gen., 374. 


Labials—6,1; suffixes witb, 187. 

labdrem—with impertiré and Dat. Ger., 
429,1. 

labér&re—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with ut, 
646,N.1. , 

l&c—decl. of. 53.8; 68,12. 

laedere—with Acc., 346,N.3. 

laet&ri—with Acc. and Inf, 633,.1. 

liment&ri—with Acc. aud Inf., 633,n.1. 

largirI--with ut, 553,2. 

later—defective, 70,D. 

l&titidine—with Acc. of Extent, 336,n.1. 

laétus—with Acc. of Extent, 336,n.1. 

laurus—heteroclite, 68,5. 

learing—vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

lectus—heteroclite, 68.5. 

leugth—by nature, 12.1, aud R.; by posi- 
tion, ib. 2; representation of long vow- 
els, 1b. N. 

lengtheuing—.compensatory, 9,6, a. 

letters—tenses in, 252; alvs.in, ib.; dated 
from a place, 391.R.3. 

letting—vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

levare—with Abl., 390.2.N.2. 

16x—in phrases with ut, 546,NN.1 and 2; 
lége, 397 and w.1, 399,N.1. 

liber&lis—with Gen., 374.Nn.1. 

liberfire—with Abl., 390,2,.2. 

-libet—added to rels., 111,38; exact use 
of libuerit, 244,8.3; libéns, in pred. 
attrib., 325,8.6; with Dat., 346.8.2. 

lic6re—exact use of Fut. Pf., 244,n.3; with 
Dat., 346,n.2; with Gen., 379; licet, 
although, 603-607; with quamvis, ib. X. 
2; with Indic., tb, n.3. 

likeness—suffixes for, 182,4, 
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likeness adja. of, with Dat., 349; with 
atque(ac), 643. 

linguals—6,1,N. . 

linter—decl. of, 44,2, 45,R.1. 

liquids—€,2,A ; 3d Decl. stems in, 39-46 ; 
suffixes with, 189. 

litdre—with Abi. of Means, 401,x.4. 

litotes— 644,N.1, 700. 

litterae—iu phrases with nt, 546.N.2. 

living—vbs. of, with AbL, 401,N.1. 

Local Dative —388. 

locality—suffixes for, 181,5, 182.9. 

loc&re—with Gen., 379; within and Abl., 
386,R.1; with Acc. Geu., 430. 

LOCATIVE— 23.N.; Of 1st Decl., 20,8.2; of 2d 
Decl., 33,2n.3,5 ; 3d Decl., 37,5 ; forms 
adva., 91,3; syntax of, 411; in 3d Decl., 
ib. R.1 ; other Locs., ib. B.2; app. to, in 
Abl., %. n.3; dom{, with poss. pron., 
1b. B4. 

locus —67,2: in locd habére, 340,2.1; 
Abl. without in, 385,N.1. 

logacedic rhythms —790-805. 

LOGICAL CONDITION— $96 ; with Subjv. by 
Attraction, tb. 8,2; with Idea] 2d Person, 
1b. B.3; sive—sive, ib. R.4; sf quidem, 
ib. R.5 ; sf modo, verb, tamen, 1. B.6; 
tenses in, id. N.2; in O.0., 667, 506, 
R.1. 

longinquus Comp. of, 87,9. 

longitfidine—with Acc. of Extent, 336, 
r.1. 

longum—with est for Subjv., 254.R 1; 
longé strengthens Comp. or Superla- 
lative, 301, 303; with Acc., 338,n.1. 

loquf—with Acc. and Inf., 627,n.2; with 
Indic, question, 467,N. 

lubidd—in phrases with Inf., 422,n.2. 

lfidde facere—with Acc , 342. 

lfigére—with Inf, 533.R.1. 

lax—70,D; iu Abl. of Time, 303, 8.5. 


M—final omitted, 27,7. 

macte—85.C, 325,8.1. 

macrére—with Inf., §33.R.1. 

mignificus—Comp. of, 87,4. 

mignitidine—with Acc. of Extent, 336, 
R.1. 

us — comparison of, 90; constr. 

with miior, 296.2.5; magis, in com- 
parison of Qualities, 200; magnf, as 
Gen. of Price, 380,1; m&ius, with Iuf., 
422,N.3; m&xim{, 8 Gen. of Price, 380, 
1; ndn magis quam, 644.N.1. 
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making .-vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 
with two Accs., 340. 

maledicere—with Dat., 346,R.2. 

maledicus—Comp. of, 87,4. 

miAlle —conj. of, 174 and N.3; m&lueram, 
could hare preferred, 2§4,N.1; m&lim, 
méliom, as Potential, 257.2. 258,".1; 
in Unreal Wish, 261,n. ; with Abl., 206, 
N.1; with Ab). of Measure, 403.¥.1; 
with Inf. or ut, 423,2,N.2, 638 and N.3, 
646.N.1. 

malus—comparison of, 90; male as neg., 
439, N.2. 

mi&indre—with Abi. of Means, 401,n.5. 

mand&re—with ut, 546,N.1. 

man6re—as cupulative vb., 206,N.1; with 
Abl , 401, 6. 

mi&n{—as Loc., 411,N.1. 

maniféstus—with Gen., 374,N.2; with 
Inf, 421,%.1.c¢. 

Manner—Abl. of, 399 and nx. 

manfis inicere—with Acc., 342. 

mare—iv Abj. without in, 385,~.1. 

margarita—beteroclite. 68,1. 

mi&teria—heteroclite, 68,2. 

Material—Abl. of, 306; indicated by adj., 
w.; suffixes for, 182,4. 

m&ttiradre—with Inf., 423,2,".2. 

m&ttirns—Cvomp. of, 87,1,R.2. 

m&titinus—in pred. Attr., 325,n.6. 

Means — Abi. of, 401, aud ke .NN.; suffixes 
for, 1816. 

measure—vbs. of. take Ab! , 402. 

Measure—Abl. of, 402; of Difference, 403; 
Abl. of, with vbse. involving Difference, 
1b. N.1; with ante aud post, i. N.4. 

medéri—with Dat., 346,2 2 aud n.4. 

medioximus—87,9.N. 

meditari—with Inf., 423, 2,.2. 

meditative verba—formation. 191,5. 

medium—suffixes for, 182,6. 

medius—in pred. attrib.. 325,8.6 ; used 
partitively, 2012.2; Abl. used without 
in, 388. 

memin!—175,5,5; First Impv. wanting, 
267 B.; with Pr. Inf., 281,2,n.: with Acc., 
376,22; with Inf, 423,2,n.2, 627,n.2; 
with cnm and Indic., 580,z.2. 

memor&tGi—asa Abl. Sup., 436,x. 

memorié tened—with Pr. Inf., 281,2,n. 

mendum—heteroclite, 68,3. 

méns—io phrases with ut, 557,n.; in 
mentem venire, with Gen.. 376,R.3; 
in mentem venire, with Inf., 422,".5. 
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meritus—Comp. of, 87,9 : meritd as Abi. 
of Manner. 399,n.1. 

-met—added to personal pron., 102,n.2; 
to ipse, 103,3,~.5. 

metaplasts—€8. 

metathesis—of consonants, 9,8. 

inetre—73Q; unit of, 731 

metuere—with Dat., 346,n.2; with ut, 
né, or Inf., 650 aud N.1; with Inf., 423, 
2.N.2. 

metus—with Inf., 560,n.5. 

meus—73,8., 76; Vvuc. of, 100,n.1; early 
furmas of, <b.N.2; synizesis in, 2b.N 3, 727, 
x.; mea mihf, 309,n.2. mef with Gen. 
Ger. 428,R.1; wit) ut, 657.R. 

middle voice — 212,r:. 218; with Acc. of 
Respect, 338, N.2. 

militia—in Abl. of Time, 303,r 5; inLo>., 
411,n.2. 

mille—a subst. in Pl., 9§,n.3; inscrip- 
tional furms of, t)r4; milia, with 
masc. vb., 211, 0.1,Ex.6 , use of, in Sg. 
and Pl., 263 ; ag subst. with Part. Gen , 
293,N.; milia for distributive, 206,N. 

minéri, minitaéri—with Dat., 3462.2; 
with Iuf., 627, R.2. 

minor—quam omitted with, 296,R.4; 
with vbs. of Rating and Buying, 380,1, 
minoris, minim{, as Geu. of Price, 1b.; 
minus, "0, 471,0,1: minimé, xo, wb.; 
sin minus, 592: s{ minus,  R.; ndn 
minus quam, 644,N.1. 

mira&ri—with Inf., 423,2,n.2, §33,r.1; with 
quod, 642; with si, 1b. N.1. 

mirum—with factum aud nf, quantum, 
quin, 209,N.2, 467,N.; with quod, 542; 
with af, 642,N.1, with ih. N.2 ; with 
Inf., 422,.n.3; with quam avd Indic., 
467,N.; with ut, 553,4. 

miscére—s6, with Dat., 346,n.6; with 
Dat. and Acc., or Acc. and Abl.. 348, r.1. 

miserafri—with Acc., $77,N.2. 

miser6re—with Gen., 377,N.1; miseret, 
with Gen., 377: misereor, with Gen., 
tb. ; miseréscd, with Gen., 7b. n.1. 

mittere—mitte, with Inf. for Impv., 
271,2,N.2; with Inf., 422.n.3; with quod, 
625.1,N.1; followed by Impf. Indic. to 
give Design, 630,N 2; miss, of Moving 
Cause, 408,N.1. 

mixed class of Verbe—133, vil. 

moderadri—with Dat.. 346, r.2 aud n.2. 

modo—strenugthens Impv., 260; modo— 
modo, 482,1; cuntrasted with tum, 
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vicissim, 482,1.¥.2: ndn modo—sed 
etiam, 482,5: ndn modo ndn, sed 
n&é—quidem, tb. R.1: prorided only, 
§73; modo né, tb. N.2. 

méliri— with Iuf., 423,2,~.2. 

mon6re.- with Gen. or Acc., 376 aud k.1; 
with Inf , 423,2,.n.2; witb ut, 546,N.1. 

mood - 112 4. 283; Indic., 264; Subjv.. 
255 265; Impv., 266 275 ; Inf., 279-281; 
attraction of 508.4; in Temporal Clauses, 
560. in Relative Seutencee, 624-635; in 
Comparative Sentences, 639; in O. O., 
650 - 652. 

morarI - with n6, 548, N. 1. 

Gri—with Dat.. 346, r.2. 

mde—(mdris) with Inf., 422, nn.2 and 6; 
with ut, 557,n ; méribus, 399.N.1. 

motion—.vb. of, with luf , 421. Nn.1.a, vb. of, 
with Sup., 435; vb. of, with Fut. part., 
438,N , vb. of, with quod, 625,1.N.6, end 
of, conceived as Rest, 412,r.1. 

mov6re - syncope in Pf.. 1313; with 
Abl. of Separation, 390.N.1; with ut, 
§53,2: mitus, of Moving Cause, £08,N.2. 

Mulciber—beteruclite, 68,4. 

mult&re—with Abl , 378,r 3. 

mullilude — substs. of, with PI., 211,n1, 
Ex.a. : 

multitfidd - with Pl. vb , 211,.n.1,Ex.a. 

multum -for Abl. of Measure, 403.N.2; 
very, 439.N 3; multd with Comp., 301; 
with Superl., 303. 

mfinus— with Iuf., 422,n.2; with nt, 546, 
N.2. 

mfit&re— with Abi., 404,Nn.1. 

mutes —6,2.B. 

mfitud—of reciprocal action, 221,Rr.9. 

myrtus —heteroclite, 68,5. 


Nam. usage of, 498 and NN.: position of, 
iy., N.1; asseverative, 1b. N.2; yes fur, 
471.B. 

naming—vba of, with two Accs., 340. 

namque — 498; position of, tb. n.1. 

narrare—with Inf , §27,n.2. 

nasals - 6,2.A.; nasal class of vbs., 133,1v. 

nasci-with two Noms., 206; na&tus, 
constr. of, 206,n.5; with Acc., 336,n.4; 
with Abl. of Origin, 396,NN.1,3; nat 
in Abl. Sup., 436,Nn. 

n&tfira —iu phrases with nt, 557.R. 

naucum --lefective, 70,B.; naucl, as 

“Gen. of Price, 380,1. 
n6—neg,. of Opt. Subjv., 260; of Impv., 
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270; continned by neque, 260; by 
néve, 270. 444.2; with Pf. Snbjv.. 270, 
R.2; syntax of, 441, 444; = non, 444.1, 
x.2; n8—quidem, tb. 1,N.2, 445, 448.N.2, 
482,5 and r.1; in Final Sentences, §43, 
4; ut n6, 645.n.1; qud né, t.; pareu- 
thetical, 1b. n3; after vbs. of Hinder- 
ing, 548; after vbs. of Fear. 650: n& 
non, tJ. n.1; with dum, 573; as Con- 
ceasive, 606. : 

ne—added to hic, 104,1.N.3: to iste, tb. 
2,n.3; to ille, 103,3.N.4; as interroga- 
tive, 4564; asseverative, ib. n.2; added 
to interrogatives, tb. n.3; = ndnne, %b. 
N.5; added to num, 456,N ; strengthens 
an, 457.1.N2. to introduce double 
questions, 458: necne or anndn, 459: 
tw lutroduce secoud member of an indi- 
rect question, 460.2 

nearness —adja. of, with Dat., 389. 

nec = non, 442.N.3. sre neque. 

necessirium—with ut, 553.4. 

necesse—85,C.: with egt instead of Snbjv., 
254.n.1; with Inf, 638: with yt omit- 
ted, 538.8 2, 553.4.R 1; with pred. at- 
tracted, 638.n.3; with ut, 553,4; with 
habeS and Inf., 423,2,n.2, 

necessity—adjs. of, with Jnf., 421,N.1,¢; 
expressed by Indic., 254,R.1, 255,n. 

nédum—482, 5,R.2. 

nefaés—70.B.; with Iuf., 428,n.2; with 
Abl. Sup., 436,N.2; with Inf.. 422,n.2. 

nega&re—use of, 444,1.N.2; continued by 
neque—neque, 445.nN.; =dicd non, 
447; with Inf., 527,n.2. 

negative—of Potential, 257; of Opt., 260; 
of Impv., 270, non with Opt., 260; 
no6n with Impv., 270.2.1; nOlf with 
Inf., 270,R.2; advs., 441-449: nin, 442; 
haud, 43; nec=ndn, 442.N.3; né, 
444; subdivision of, 445; coimbivatious, 
446; resolution of, tb. n.2; ponitive 
supplied from, 447,n.; position of, 448, 
449; two, 449; nec non for et, tb R.3; 
in Copniative Sentences, 480; in Final 
and Consecutive Sentences, 548, 4. 

negdtium—iu phrases with ut, 546.N.2; 
with Iuf., 422.~.5. 

némé—decl. of, 70.D.: and nfillus, 106; 
with Pl. vb., 211,r.1,Ex.a; with Impv. 
Subjv., 270,n.; and quisquam, 317.2: 
as adj., 1b; et némd, td. 2,N.1; 
strengthened by finus ; = néquis, 446, 
w.3. 
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nequam—85,C.; comparison of, 90. 

neque—with Opt. Subjv. for n&, 260; adds 
Impv.. 270,N.; neque—neque with Pl., 
285.N.1; subdivides a general neg., or 
negd, 445 and n.1; neo non, 440.R.3; 
for et non, 480 and n.1; for nec tamen, 
id. 2.3; for n&—quidem, 2d. N.1; com- 
pared with nee, ib. N.2; for nbn, id. x. 
4; for n&ve, 543,N.3. 

nequire—conj. of, 170.5; nequinont, 
133,1v.N.2: with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

Nérid—decl. of. 41,4. 

nescid—an, 457.2; quis, 467.2.1; qud- 

’ modo, 26.N.; with Inf., 423.2,N.2, 27.8.1. 

nen, n&éve—444,2; adds Fival Clause, 
§43,4; neque inateal. id. n.3. 

neuter—<ecl. of, 76. 106; neutiquam, 
442,N.2. 

neuter — adj. with masc. subj., 211..Rn.4; 
demonstrative when subst. is expected, 
id. N.3; Sg. sume up Pl., iv.; Pl. pred. 
to two fems., 286,3 ; in app. to persous, 
321,".2; prov. and adj. in Cognate Acc., 
333,1. 341,N.2; pron. and adj. with Part. 
Gen., 360; pron. and adj. not attracted 
to Ger. , 427,Nn.3. 

néve—see neu. 

ni—witb mirum, 200.".2; range of, 591, 
n.2. 

nihil—for nfillus, 106; with Impv. 
Subjv., 270,N.; neg. of quisquam, 317, 
2; no, 471,5,1; nihil! as Gen. of Price, 
380,1; for nin, 442.N.2. 

nihiliminus—490.R. 

nimis—with quam and Indic., 467,". 

nimium—with quantum, 209.N.2, 467,N.; 
very, 490,".3; nimid as Abl. of Stan- 
dard, 403,N.3. 

nisi — with quod, 585,2.N.2, 691.0,n.3: with 
ut, 557.N.2, 691.5,8.4: and sI non, 501.0; 
but, except, ib. R2; sf, ib.; nisi forte, 
vérd, 1d. 24; nisi tamen, éd. ¥.1; in 
agseverations, 691,.0.2; witb Inf., 636, 
w 2; with participle, 66Y.N. 

niti- with Abl., 401.n.6; with Inf., 423,2, 
n.2; with ut, 546.N.1. 

nixz—decl. of. 62,7. 

no—how translated, 470,5 and c. 

nocSre—with Dat., 346. 

ndlle—conj. of, 174; exact use of adlee- 
rit, 244,n.3; ndlim, ndllem, as Poten- 
tis), 257.9, 258; uot in Unreal Wish, 2, 
R.; NOM, with Inf. for Impv., 270.N.2, 
271,2: ndlim, with Subjv. for Impv., 
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271,2,n.2; with Pf. Inf. pass., 280,2,¢.N.; 
ndoléns, in pred. app., 325,R.6; with 
Inf., 423.2,N.2; with ut, 546.N.1; with 
Inf. or ut, 538 and x.3. 

ndOmen— with esse and Dat., 349.n.5; 
with Appositional Gen., 361,1; with 
Gen. of Charge, 378, 8.2. 

nodmindri—with two Noma., 206. 

NOMINATIVE—defined, 23,1: of 1st Decl., 
29 and N.1; of 2d Decl., 31,33,N.4; of 3d 
Decl., 36.1 and 2, 38.1, 57.2.4: of Greek 
substantives, 66,N.4; of adjs., 75.N.4, 79, 
n.1; of Participles. 89.n.2; for Voc., 201, 
R.2; syntax of, 203; two Noms., 206; 
with Inf. after copulative vb., ib. R.3; 
for Voc. in app., 321.N.1; with § aud 
Sn, Or ecce, 343.1,N.1; with Inf. by 
attraction, 527.N.2; after pass. vbs. of 
Saying and Thinking, 528 ; nominatirus 
pendéns, 627,N.2. 

pnon—ueg. of Potential, 257; neg. of Wish, 
260; with Impv., 270,n.1; syntax of, 441, 
442; with fillus for nfillus, 446,n.2; 
non possum non, 449.8.1; nec ndn = 
et, 1. 2.3; no, 471,0.1; ndn modo—sed 
etiam, 462,5 and n.1; nén modo—sed 
n&—quidem, id. B. 1; for n&, 573.N.2. 

nonne—syntax of, 455; with indirect 
question, 460,1.N.2; with rhetorical 
question, 464,R. 

nonnfillus—106. 

ndscere—syucope in Pf., 131.3; novi, 
175,5,d. 

nostri—with Gen. Ger., 428,R.1. 

noun—defined, 16; inflection of, 17; and 
pronoun, 16,N.2. 

nourishing—vbs. of, with Abl,, 401,N.1. 

novus—Comp. of, 87.9; with Inf., 422,N. 
3; with ut, 553,4. 


nox—decl. of, §3,8; with Abl. of Time, | 


3938.R.5. 

nfibere—with Dat., 346,r.2 and n.4. 

niidus—with Gen., 374,n,8. 

nfillus—decl. of, 76,90; and n&mé, 106; 
with Impv. Subjv., 270,n.; and fillus, 
317,2; for non, td. N.2. 

num—456; with ne aud nam, w. n.; in 
indirect questions, 460, 1,a; in rhetorical 
questions, 464, R. 

number—Sg. and Pl., 22; Dual, i. r. and 
112,1; concord of, 285 and nn.; violation 
of Concord in app., 321,8.1; substs. of, 
with Gen., 368; definite numbers in 
Abl. of Time, 393, 2.2, 
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numerals—cardinala, 94: ordinals, 05 and 
204: cpd., 96: omission of centéna 
milia, ib. 6; insertion of et, th. 5; frac- 
tions, 1b.7; signs, 06,fi.; distributives, 
97 and 295; multiplicatives, 97 ; propor- 
tionals, 97; advs., 98; duo, ambd, uter- 
que, 292; mille, 203; s 206: 
distributives for cardinals, ib. n.: ali- 
quis with, 314,n.2; quisque with, 318, 
2; with Part. Gen., 370. 

numerd—as adv., 399.N.1; (in) numerd 
habére, 340.k 1. 

nunc—strengtheus etiam, 478,N.1: nunc 
—nune, $82.1 and N.1. 

niintiare—withb Inf., §27,2.2; with Nom. 
and Inf., 528,N.1. 

nfiiperum— defective, 85 1. 


Q—seund of, 3; weakening of, 8,1; as 
interjection, 201,n.2, 343,N.1; 5 sI in 
Wishes, 261; length of final, 707,5. 

ob—in compoaition, 9,4; vbs. cpd. with, 
take Acc. or Dat., 331,347; to give the 
Cause, 408,N.3; as prep.. 416,16: with 
Acc. Ger., 428, 8 2, 432 anc N.1. 

obesse—with Dat., 3462.2, 347,n.2: with 
Inf., 422,N.4. 

obicere—with Acc. Ger., 430,n.1. 

object—direct, becomes subj. of paas., 
216; indirect retained in pass., 237: 
direct, 330; inner. 330,332,333: outer, 
338 ; indirect, 344; of Ger., 427.2; after 
Dat. Ger., 420, nN.2; after Acc. Sup., 435, 
n.8; after Abl. Sup.. 436. 

OBJECT HENTENCES— $23 -637; with quod, 
524,525; with Acc. aud Inf., 526,527; 
with Nom. and Inf., 528; alter vbs. of 
Will and Desire, 532: after vbs. of Emo- 
tiou, 538; in exclamations. 534; as subj., 
635; in part., 536, 587; in O. O., 658. 

Objective Genitive—363; of pers. pron., 
364,N.2. mars 

oblig&re—with s6 aud Gen. of Charge, 
378,R.1. 

obligation—expressed by Indic., 264.z.1, 
255.R. 

oboedire—with Dat., 346,r.2. 

obrSpere—with Dat., 347,n.2. 

obsaturaére—with Gen., 383,1.n.2. 

obsecré—strengthens Impv., 269; with- 
out Inf., §46,n.3; with nt, 546.N.1. 

obsequi— with Dat., 346,R.2. 

obsistere—with Dat., 347.n.2; with né, 
§48,N.1; with quin, 556,1. 
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obstare—with Dat., 347.2.2; with né, 
§48,N.1; with quin, 556.1. 

obstrepere—with Dat., 347,R.2. 

obtemper&re—with Dat., 346,2.2. 

obtaetor—with Inf., 546,~.3. 

obtingere—with Dat., 347.n.2. 

obtrect&re—with Dat., 346,n.2 and n.2 

obvenire—with Dat., 347,n.2. 

obversaéri—_with Dat., 347,2.2. 

occurrere — With Dat., 347,R.2. 

occursa&re— with Dat., 347.R.2. 

Scior —87,7. 

Odi—conjugation of, 175.5.c ; odid ease a8 
pass. of, ib. N. 

office—suffixes for, 181,10. 

officere—with Dat., 346,8.2. 

officium—in phrases with Inf., 422,n.2; 
with ut, 546,N.2. 

olle—for ille, 104.3,%.1. 

omission—of vowels, 8.2, 701.224; of 
consonants, 9,6; of subj., 207; of copula, 
200; of other vba., 1b. ".5; of egse iu 
Pf. Inf. pass., 280,2 a,R.2 and ¢; of con- 
junction, 474."., 481,.488.".,492" ; of 
nbn, 482,5,2.1; of vb. of Saying, 545.8 3; 
of vb. with gin, 592.8 ; of af, 596; of vb. 
of Protasis, 899; of Prutasis, 600; of 
Apodosis, 601; of vb. ufter quasi aud 
tamquam, 602,n 1; of vb. of compara- 
tive clause, 640. 

omittere—with quod, 525.1.N.1; with 
Inf., 423,2,N.2; omitte, with Iuf. for 
Impv,, 271.2,N.2. 

omilling—vbs. of, with quod, 855,1; vbs. 
of, with Iuf., 423,2. 

omnind—yes, 471,¢,1. 

omnis—in Abl., witbout in, 388 ; omnia, 
as Acc. of Respect, 338,2. 

onus—Wwith Inf., 422,n.2. 

onustus—with Gen., 374,.n.1; with Abl., 
405,x.38. 

operam—iu phrases with Dat. Ger., 429, 
Land w.1; with Inf., 428,".5; with ut, 
646.KN.1 and 2. 

opinid—in pbrases with Inf., 527.n.2; 
witb ut, 557,n.; opInidne as Abl. of 
Respect, 398.N.1. 

opitulari—with Dat., 346.R.2. 

oportet—Indic. for Subjv , 264.n.1; with 
Pf. part. pass., 280.2,0.n.2; with Iuf. or 
Subjv., 636,2.2; with ut, 653,4.n.1. 

oppidd—very, 439,n.3; with quantam, 
467,x. 

oppidum* bas pred. adj. in agreement, 
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211,n.6; requires prep., $37,n.1.; with 
Epexegetical Gen., 336,n.1; in app. to 
Town in Abl., 356,R.1, 391,2.1; in app. 
to Loc., 411,8.3. 

[ops)]—<efective, 70,D. 

optére —with Inf., 423,2,".2; with ut, #. 
N.4,546,N 1; opt&td, as Abl. of Manner, 
$09, N.1. 

OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE — 260-265 ; in 
Wishes, 2580; particles with, 261; iu 
Asseverations, 262; as Impv, 263; as 
conceasive, 264; 1n Deliberative Ques- 
tions, 268. 

optimum —with Inf , 422,x 3. 

opus - with Abl., 406; with Gen., ib." 3; 
with Nom., ib. N.4; with part., 437,™ 2; 
with Inf., 422, 2; with ut, 57,n.; with 
Nom. and Juf , 628,Nn.2. 

Grére—with two Accs., $339 and w.1; with 
Inf., 646,".3; with ut, 1b. 8.1. 

ORATIO OBLIQUA—506,2, partial, <b 3, ib.4; 
neqnence in, 616; iu Relative Sentences, 
626,%., 628,8.. 620,R., 648,649 ; comes in 
without notice. 649, n 2: shift to, 16. n.3, 
moods in, 660-652; interrogative iu, 
651; Impv. in, (53; tenscs in, 653-655; 
in Causal Sentences, 658: Conditional 
Sentences in, 656-659; Loyical, §96,n.1, 
657 ; Ileal. 606,25 668 ; Unreal. 597,n 4, 
669; pronouns in, 660; by Attraction, 
506,4,062; partial, 606,3 663; Represen- 
tation, 654 and wn. 

orbus—with Abl., 406,%.3. 

order—adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 326," 6. 

ordiuals—94; early forms, 05,N.5; alter 
for secundus, 96,5; in dates. 204; for 
cardinals, 1b. and 396,21; with quis- 
que, tb. ¥.,318,2; position of, 676,2.2. 

Srdine—as Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. 

Origin—Abl. of, 395; preps. with Abi. of, 
16. ¥N.2 and 3; suffixes of, 182,7. 

orirI—166,100,1: ortus, with Abi. of 
Origin, 306,x 1. 

oriundus —with Abl. of Origin, 308,x.1. 

Ga— bone, deci. of, 48.2.; mouth, defective, 
70,D. 

ostendere—with Acc. and Inf., §27,2.2. 

ostrea —beteruclite, 68,1. 

overlapping action— 662,§71,n.1. 

oxymoron -- 694. 


Paene—with Indic. in Apod. of Unreal 
Condition, 697,n.3 ; position of, 677,n 1. 
pacnitet—with Gen., 377; with neut. 
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subj., 1b. n.2; with Inf, 422.n.4; with 
quod, 542. 

palam—as prep., 417,8. 

palatals—vowels, 2; consonants, 6,1,N. 

palumbes—heteroclite, 68,7. 

p&nis—heteroclite, 66,12. 

par—with est instead of Subjv., 264,8.1; 
with Gen. or Dat., 350,R.1; with Dat. 
Ger., 429, N.1. 

parfre—with Inf.. 423,2,N.2; pardtus, 
with Inf., 421,n.1,c. 

parataxis—472. 

parcere—with Dat.. 346,n.2; parce, with 
Iuf, for Impv., 271,2,N.2. 

parenthetical gt and n§—645,R.3. 

p&rére—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

pariter—pariter, 482,3. 

pars—with Pl. vb., 211,R.1,Ex.a ; iu Abi. 
without in, 385,N.1; tuam partem, 
334, R.2. 

Part Affected—in Acc., 338,1. 

partial obliquity —506,3, 663. 

particeps—with Gen., 374,N.2. 

participation—adjs. of, with Gen., 374. 

PARTICIPIAL SENTENCES— 664-670 ; to ex- 
press Time, 665; Canse, 666; Condition 
and Concession, 667; relative clauses, 
668 ; Future similarly uscd, 669,670. 

PARTICIPLE—dec]. of, 80,82; Abl. of, 83; 
Nom. and Acc. PI. of, tb. 8.1; compar- 
ison of, 88,89; Abi. of Comp., tb. 8.1; 
Nom. Pl. of, id.n.2; Gen. Pl. of, 1b. 8.3; 
defined, 112,65; formation of, 115,3; 
early forms of, 130,7; Pf. pass., 135,1.; 
Fut. Act., ib. Il; Pf. pass, of Deponents 
as act., 167,N1; Pf. pass. of intrans. 
vba. used as act., 220,N.1; Pf. with 
habed and tened 238; Fut. periphras- 
tic, 247; Pr. periphrastic with esse, id. 
N.2; Pf. with fol, 250; as adj., ib. N.2; 
as pred., 251,N.1; usage of Pr. and Pf., 
282; usage of Fut. act., 283; concord 
with two subjs. in Abl. Abs., 285,N.3; 
Pr. with Gen., 375, contrasted with adj., 
ib. N.1; Comp. of, with Gen., ib, N.2; of 
Birth with Abl., 396; Pf. pass. with 
opus and fisus, 406; in Abi. Abs., 409, 
410, and nwn.; Pf. pass. parallel with 
Ger., 426,N.2, 427,N.1; as subst., 437; 
Fut. as subst., ib N.1; a8 adj., 438; 
Fut. as adj., id. N.1; parallel with rel, 
and Subjv., id. R.: with iuterrog.. 460; 
sequence after, §18; after vbs. of Percep- 
tion, efc., 527,N.1, 636; after vbs. of 
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Causation, efc . 637; equiv. to cum, 588, 
B; for Prot., 693,2; for Prot. in Coin- 
parative Sentence, 602,N.3; Concessive, 
609 ; for rel., 637. 

particles—copulative, 474; adversative, 
483 ; disjunctive, 492: causal, 498 : illa- 
tive, 499; position of, 679. 

partitive apposition—322. 

Partitive Genitive—367-372: with substs. 
of Quantity, efc., 368: with neut. 8¢., 
369; with numerals, 370; with provonus, 
371: with comparatives and superia- 
tives, 372; preps. instead, éb. R.2; with 
uterque, 371,R.1; extensions of, 372, 
NN.: contrasted with Gen. of Character- 
istic, 369,N.1. 

parts of speech—16. 

parvus—Comp. of, 90; in Gen. of Price, 
380.1. 

passive—voice, 112.2; vbs. with two 
Noms., 206; vb. agrees with pred., 211, 
n.1, Ex. &; defined, 214; Pf. with Dat. 
of Agent, 215,1: as reflexive, 218: of 
something endured, 219: periphrastic 
forms of, 248-251; with Acc. of Respect, 
338,N.2; impersonal, 346,2.1. 

pati—with ut, 553,2; with Inuf., ibn. 

patronymics—182,11. 

pauld, paulam—with ante and post, 
403.N.4,0. 

pause—in Verse, 742. 

pavére—constr. of. 660 and N.1. 

—decl. of, 70,D ; in Abl. of Time, 398, 
R.5, 304,R.1. 

pectllidris—with Gen. or Dat., 358.n.1. 

pecus—hetcroclite. 68,12. 

pellere—with Abl. of Separation, 390. 
N.1. 

pend&re—with Gen., 379. 

penes—position of, 413,R.1; use of, as 
prep., 416,17. 

pentameter—clegiac, 785; Pf. Inf. in, 280, 
2,0.N.2; position of words in, 683. 

penult—11. 

penus —heteroclite, 68,11. 

per—vbs. cpd. with take Acc., 331; with 
Acc. of Extent, 335, 336; to express 
Time Within Which, il. n.2, 393,R.1; 
here and there in, 385.n.3; for Abl. of 
Manner, 399,N.1; with Person Through 
Whom, 401 ; position of, 413,n.1, and n. 
2; use aa prep., 416,18, 

perceiving —vba. of, with Object Clause, 
623; with Acc, and Inf., 526, 527; with 
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Nom., 528; with part.. 527.n.1, 536; 
Nom, after, 636,N.2. 
percontéri—with two Accs., 339 and N.1. 
perdius—defuctive, 85,2. 
PeRPect—defined, 112.3: System, 114.2 
and 3,0; formation of, 114. 115, 121,2; 
syncopated forms of, 131, 1-3; carly 
furms of, 131,4 : Stem, 134 ; part. pass., 


135.1. ; part. as subst., 167,N.1; pass. . 


with Dat. of Agent, 215,1; part. used as 

act., 220.N.1; defined, 223 ; Historical, 

225 ; Pure and Historical, 238 ; force of, 

236; trans. by Eug. Pr, ib. n.; with 

Aor. force, 2b.; Guomic, ib. N.. for Fut. 

Pf., 237: part. with habed and tened, 

238; pass. with fof, 250; Subjv. as 

Potential, 257,2 and N.1;. in wishes, 

260; Subjv. as Impv . 263,25, 270 2.2, 

tense relations in Subjv, 277; Inf. 

as subj. or obj., 280,2. after decuit, 
th. a, B.1; Emotional, .; after 

oportuit, +. n2; after velle, 280, 

2.6 aud N.1; after posse, 1).; after 

debed, i). N.3; after vls. of Will and 

Desire, 280.2,c; use of part, 262 and 

N.; part. as subj., 437,.N 1. Sequence 

after, 5l1,rnr.3,4; Sabjv in Final 

Sentences, §12.n 1 ; in Cunsecutive Sen- 

tences. 613 and nn. : Inf.. 630, Inf. in 

0.0., 659,N. 

perfloere—with at, 553,1. 

pergere—with Inf, 423,2.n 2. 

perhibére — as copulative vb, 206 
N.1; with Nom. and Inf., &28 and 
w.1. 

period —Responsive and Apodctic, 685; 
forms distinguished by Niigelsbach, 
686 : Historical and Oratorical, 687. 

periphrasis for Impv., 271: for Fut. 
periphrastic, 615,R 2; for Fut.. S3land 
N.1; for Apod. in Unreal Condition, 
607.n.5. 

PRRIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION — 129: act., 
247; pass., 251; with fol, 247.n.1; with 
forem, . N.1; Pr. part. with ease, 2b. 
N.2; with fatfirum esse ut, 248 ; with 
in 05 est, 249; with posse, velle, 248, 
k.; Pf. part. with gum and ful, 250 and 
R.1; with forem for essem, 1b. N.2; 
with Ger., 261; Fut. act., 283. 

pass. of perdere, 169.2.8.1. 

peritus—with Gen., 374,n.4. 

perman6re—with two Nowms., 208,n.1. 

permittere—used personally iu pase., 
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217,N.2; with Inf., 423,2,.n.2, 532 N.1 
553.2.N.; with ut, 553,2. 

permilling —vbs. of, with Consecutive 
Clause, 553.2. 

pernox—defective, 85,2. 


perperum—defective, 85,1. 

perpetuus —and perpes, 8.1: per- 
petuum, 88 adv. Acc., 336,N.1. 

perquam—with Indic.. 467.x. 

persequ&ns —with Gen., 375.N.2. 

persevéraére—with Inf.. 423,2.n.2. 

persous—in conjugation of vb., 113.1; 
concord of, 287; order of, ib. R. 

personal endings—114. 

personal propouus —304 ; omitted, 1b. 1; 
Gen of,as objective, 1b. 2 364,N.2: poss. 
for, ib. 2,N.2; Gen. of, as Partitive, 3b. 3; 
for poss , 1b. 3,N.1; circumlocution for 
third persona] pronoun, 1b. 3,Nn.2. 

perspicere—with Acc. aud Iuf., §27,n.1. 

perst&re — with Iuf., 423,2.n.2. 

persuddére—used personally in pass., 
217.N.1; with Dat.. 346.n.2, and NN.2,4 ; 
with Inf., 423.3.N 2, 627,n.2, 546,n.1; 
with gat, 546.n.1. 

pertaesum est —with Gen.. 377. 

pessum—defective, 70,A ; with ire, 436, 
N 1. 

petere—with & aud Abl., 330,n.1 aud n.1; 
with Acc. Ger., 430,Nn.1: with Inf., 433, 
2.N.2; with wt, 546,N.1. 

Phalaeccau—verae, 796. 

Pherecratean— verse, 794. 

phouctic variations—In vowels, 8; in con- 
sonants. 9; in cousonant stem-charac- 
teristic, 121.n. 

piget—with Gen.. 377: with aubj., ib. 8.2, 

pili- as Gen. of Price. 380.1. 

pinus - licteroclite. 66,5. 

pius—Conip. of, 87,6,x. 

place— where, in Abl., 365; with vbe. of 
Placing, 1b. n.1;: with Towns, 386: as 
Cause. Means, etc., 360; with Buoks, 
ele., 387; with t8tus, efc., 388 ; in Loc., 
411: whence, in Abl., 300. 301; with 
Towns, 391: of origiu. 306.n.2 ; whither, 
in Acc., 337. 

placSre—with Dat., 346,n.2; use of Fut. 
Pf., 244,.n.3. 

pleasure—vbs. of, with Dat., 46; adje. of, 
with Abl. Sup.. 436,N.2. * 

plébse—decl. of, 63.n.1, 68,8. 

plenty—vbs. of, with Abl., 408 . sdjs. of, 
with Gen. or Abl., id. ». 3. 
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plénus—with Gen, 374.N.1:; with Abl., 
405.N.3. 

pleonasm— 692. 

pléraque—as Acc. of Respect, 338,2. 

pluere—with Abl. of Means, 401.x.5. 

PLUPERFECT—112,3 ; formation of. 114 
115; Aor. forms of, 131,4,U,3 ; defined, 
223 ; force of, 241; translated by Impf., 
tb. R.; used as Aor., {b. N.1; periphras- 
tlc, with habed, 1b. N.2; Subjv. as Po- 
tential of Past, 258.N.2: in Wish, 260; 
with vellem, 261,n.; Subjv. as Conces- 
sive, ib. N.; Subjv. as Impv. of Past, 
273.3; tense force iv Subjv., 277; in 
Final Sentences, §12,N.1; to express 
Resulting Condition, §63,1; Indic. in 
Apod. of Unreal Condition, §87,Rr 2. 

plural—of abstracts, 204.N.5; used for 
8g., tb. NN.6,7; pred. with two subjs., 
285; neut. pred. to two fems., 286,3. 

plis—quam onitted with, 206,2.4 ; plt- 
ris, with vbs. of Rating and Buying, 
390,1: plfirimum, with quantum, 467, 
¥.; plfirimf!, as Gen. of Price, 380,1. 

poSma—heteroclite, 68,7. 

pollére—with Inf., 423.2,n.2. 

pollic6ri—with Ivf., §27,n.2, 631,N.4. 

pollis—decl. of, 41,4. 

pondd— defective, 70, A. 

pone —usage of, 416,19. 

ponere—with in and Abl., 396,R.1 and nN. 
2; suppose, with Inf., 627,n.2. 

pdecere-—with two Accs., 339 and N.1; with 
@ and Abl., ib. B.1; with Inf. or at, 546, 
NN.1,3. 

position—adjs. of, iu pred. attrib., 325,R. 
6; ofadvs., 440; of neg., 448 and nn.; of 
rel.. 612; of correlative clause, 620; 
poetical peculiarities in, 683. 

positive—degree lacking, 87,2.7.8, and 9; 
with prep. to express disproportion, 
206, R.; in comparing qualities, 299; with 
quam after Comp., 299,N.2; with Part. 
Gen., 372,N.2; supplied from neg., 447, 
R. 

posse—conj. of, 119; potis for posse, 209, 

N.2; use of Fut. and Fut. Pf. of, 242.r 2, 

244,n.3; needs vo periphrasis, 248,R. ; 

Indic. for Subjv., 254,8.1; Impf. Indic. 

of Disappointment, ib. v.2; with Pf. 

Inf. act., 280,2,5, and n.1; with quam, 

etc., to strengthen superlative, 303; 

omitted, with quam, ib. R.1; with Inf., 

423,2,n.2; ndn possum non, 449,n.1 ; 
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in simple questions. 453.N.1: for pert. 
phrastic, 513.n.3, §31,N.3 and 4; in Apod. 
of Unreal Condition, 597,R.5,c ; restric- 
tions with, 627,R.2, in Logical Condi- 
tion, 657,n. ; in Unreal Condition in 
0.0.,659,N. 

Pusseasion—Dat. of, 3449: compared with 
Gen., id R.2; of qualities, 16. n.3; Gen. 
of, 362; iu Ist aud 2d person, id. R.1; 
omiasion of governing word, tb. R 3. 

possessive pronouns — 100-102, 106,N.4; 
usage of snus, 309,4 and NN ; syntax of, 
312; intense use of, 1) R.1; for Gen. of 
personal pron., 304,2,N.2; with Gen. in 
app., 321,n.2; for Ist and 2d persona in 
Bubjective Gen., 364; as pred., 306,R.3 ; 
with interest aud réfert, 381; with 
domf, 411,n.4; position of, 6762.1. 

possibility—in Indic. rather than Subjv., 
254,R.1, 255, Rn. 

post—vbs. cpd. with, take Dat., 347; with 
Abl. or Acc. of Measure, 403,N.4; posi- 
tion of, 403,n.4.6, 413,R.1;: omission of, 
with rel., 403,N.4; as adv., 415; as 
prep., 416,20: with Pf part. pass,, 437, 
n.2. 

posteiquam—sec postquam. 

posterum—defective, 74,n.2; Comp. of, 
87,2 aud 7. 

postquam—with Hist. Pf. or Pr., 661; 
with Impf., 562; with Plupf., 563; range 
of tenses with, id. NN.1-3; with Subjv., 
tb. N.4; Causal with Pr. and Pf., 564 and 
N.1; in Iterative action, 566,567. 

postridié quam—577,N.5. 

uldre—with § and Abl., 339,n.1 and 
N.1; with Inf., 423,2,N.2, 546N.3; with 
ut, #6. N.3. 

poténs—with Gen., 374,n.3. 

PUTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE—267-250; for Pr. 
and Fut., 257; for Past, 258; in ques- 
tions, 259; fur Indic., 257,N.3; not con- 
ditional, 257,N 2, 600,2; of Past coincides 
with Unreal] of Present, 258,N.2. 

potiri—with Abl., 407 and n.2.d; with 
personal Ger., 427,N.5. 

potis, e —85,C; potior, 87,7; potius 
strengthens comparative, 301: potius 
quam, with Subjv. or Iuf., 77,N.6, 631, 
3,R.2, 644,R.3; see posse, 

power—adjs. of, with Gen., 374; vbs. of, 
with Inf., 423 and N.2; sequence after 
vb. of, §15,R.3; in Indic. rather than 
Subjv., 264,R.1, 255,B. 
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prae—to express disproportion, 296,N.3; 
vbs. cpd. with take Dat., 347; gives 
Preventing Cause, 406,N.4, an acdv., 415; 
as prep., 417,29; prae quod, 525,2, 
n.2, 

praecellere—with Abl. of Respect, 397, 
N 2, 

praecipere—with Inf, 423,2.n2; with 
ut, 546,N.1; used personally in pass , 
217,N.2 ; praeceptam, with nt, 546,N 2. 

praccipitdre— with Ab] , 300,2.N.3. 

praecipuum - with ut, 557,n. 

-with Dat. Ger., 4291. 
praeficere —with Dat. Ger., 429,1. 
praegestire—with Inf., 423,23, 2. 

(in) praesentia—/or the present, 304,R. 

praesidére—with Dat., 347,R-2. 

praestére—with Dat., 347,n.2; with Abl. 
of Respect, 397,N.2; with Abl. of Meas- 
ure, 403,".1; with at, 553,1. 

praestdlari—with Dat., 346,N.2. 

praeter—to express disproportion. 296, 
n.3; vbs. cpd. with, take Acc., 331; posi- 
tion of, 413,n.3; use as prep., 416,21; 
with Pf. part. pass., 437,n.2; id quod, 
quam quod, quod, 525,2.N.2. 
—with quod, §26,1,N.1. 
prec&ri—with ut, 546,N.1. 
predicate—and copula, 206; with copula- 
tive vbs., 206; concord of, 211; viola- 
tion of concord of, ib. nR.1-6,NN.1-3 ; in 
Pi. with two subjs., 285; in Pil. with 
neque—neque, tb. N.1 ; concord of, in 
Gender, 288; in Person, 267; Attribu- 
tion, 328; Apposition, i. and 2.6; with 
Abl. Abs., 410,".6; after Inf., 538. 

prepositions—assimilation of in composi- 
tion, 9,4; defined, 16,6; repeated with 
cpd. vbs., 331,R8.2,3; with Countries 
and Towns, 337, Rn. 1-4; with domum, id. 
R.3; omitted with Countries and Towns, 
337,NN 1-3; instead of Dut., 347,R.1; 
omitted with vbe. and adja. of Separa- 
tion, 390,2 and 3; with Abl. of Origin, 
906, NN.2,3 ; syntax of, 412-416 ; origin of, 
412 ; position of, 413,678; repetition aud 
omission of, 414; as advs., 415; with 
Acc., 416; with Abl., 417; with Acc. and 
Abl., 418; two with same case, 414 n.4; 
improper, 412.nN.; with participles for 
abstract substantives, 437,N.2. 

PRESENT—112,3 ; System, 114.3,4; rules 
for formation of, 121,1; notes on Sys- 
tem, 130; formation of Stem, 133; de- 
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fined, 223: Historical, 224. 229; Spe 
cific or Universal, 227 ; Progrcasive, tb. 
N.1; of Endeavor, ih. x.2; of Resist- 
ance to Pressure, td. nN. 3; anticipates 
Put., 228; with jam, elc., 230; con- 
trasted with Pf. to give Effect in VrEn- 
Gr, id. N.3; part. with esse, 247.x.2; 
Indic for Deliberative Subjv., 264.N.2; 
Subjv. as Potential, 287.2; Subjv. in 
Wishes, 260; Subjv. as Impv., 263, 270, 
R2, Subjv as Concessive, 364; tense 
relations in Subjv , 277; Inf. as subj. or 
obj , 200, 1; Inf. after memini{, 281,2, 
N., part., 282 ; part. as aubst., 437.N.1: 
Hist sequence after, 611 u.1; Inf. after 
vbs. of Saying and Thinking, 630; Inf. 
for Fut , 531.NN Sand 4. 

prerenting —vbs. of, with né, quominus, 
or quin, 548, 549. 556, 1. 

previous condition—given by ex or ab, 
and Abl., 206, 8.2, 396.2. 

Priapean —verse, 806. 

Price—Gen. of. 379; Abl. of, 404. 

pridiéquam— usage of, 577.N.6. 

primitive words—179, 1. 

primbris —<lefective, 85,1. 

primus—with quisque, 318,",3; primd, 
primum, 325.%.7 ; in pred. attrib., 325, 
B.6; used partitively, 391; prior, 
87,8. 

principal partse—120. 

principal tenses—22§. 

priusquam—with Indic., §74, 576; with 
Pr., 576; with pure Pf., id. n.1; with 
Pf. or Fut, 576; nin usquam = 
dum, %. 2.; with Subjv., 677; with ut 
or Inf., 6442.3, ? 

prd—to cxpress disproportion, 206; with 
habére, 240,n.1; with Nom. or Acc. in 
Exclamations, 343,1.N.1; for, compared 
with Dat., 345,28 2: position of, 4132.1; 
as prep.. 417,10; with Abl. Ger., 433; 


pré ed quod, 525.2, 2; prd ed ut, 642, 
né4 | 


probire --with Inf, 627,n.2. 
tus—with Abl. of Origin, 306,n.1. 
procul —with Abi. of Scparation, 390.3,n. 
2; as prep., 417,11. 
esse—conj. of, 118; with Dat., 346 
n.2; with Inf., 422.N.4. 

—with Gen., 374,n.1. 
profectd—strengthens atque, 477,N.2. 
proficere—with ut, 863,1. 
profundus—never with Aco., 335,n.1. 
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profisus—with Gen., 374.N. 1. : 

prognatus—with Abi. of Origin. 396,N.1. 

prohib&re—with two Accs., 341.N.2; with 
Abl., 390,2.N.8: with Inf., 423.2,.n.2; 
with n@, 548, and n.1; with quéminus, 
649, andw1; with Inf., 632,n.1. §49,N.1. 

prohktbtiing—vbs. of, with Dat., 345.n.1. 

proinde—strengthens Impv., 269; as 
coérdinating conj., 603; aud proin, tb. 

prolepeis—of subj. of leading clausc, 468. 

promising—vbs. of, with Inf., 423,N.5, 
527,8.4; 631,N.4. 

promittere—with Pr. Inf, 527,n 2, 531, 
n.4, 

PRONOUNK—defined, 16,3; compared with 
nouns, 16. N.2; decl. of, 17; Personal, 
100-162; Determivative, 103; Demon- 
strative, 104: Relative, 106 ; Interroga- 
tive, 106; Iudefinite, 107; Pronominal 
Adjectives, 106; Pussessive, 100-102; 


omitted, 207; with Impv., 267,N.; syn- | 


tax of, 304-319; Persoual, 304; Demon- 
strative, 305-307 ; hic, 305; iste, 306; 
ille, 307: Determinative ig, 308; Re- 
flexive, 309 ; idem, 310; ipse, 311 ; Pos- 
sessive, 312; Indefinite, 313-319 ; qui- 
dam, 313; aliquis, 314; quis, 315; 
quispiam, 316; quisquam and fillus, 
317; quisque, 318; alter aud alius, 
319 ; with Part. Gen., 371; in O.O., 660. 

proniintiare—used personally in pass, 
217,N.2. 

pronus—covstr. of, 350, n. 5. 
rope—as adv., 415; as prep., 416,22; 
position of, 678,R.1 ; propior aud prox- 
imus, 87,8; with Ace. or ab, 359.N.1. 

properdre—with Inf., 423,2,Nn.2. 

prépin&re—with Acc. Ger., 430.N.1. 

propinquus—Comp. of, 87,9. 

propdnere—with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1. 

prdpositum—est, with Inf., 423,2,Nn.2; 
with ut, 546,N.2. 

proprius—with Gen. or Dat., 359,n.1 ; 
with ut, 557,8. 

propter—compared with Abl. of Cause, 
406.N.3; position of, 413,n.1: as adv., 
415; as prep., 416,23; with Acc. Ger., 
432 and n.1. 

proptereai—503. 

prosod y—701-823. 

prospicere —with Dat., 346,n.2; with 
Inf., 627,n.1; with at, 546,N.1. 

—with Gen. of Price, 379. 
protasis — defined, 589; equivalents of, 
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593; omission of vb. of, 599; total 
omission of, 600. 

protraction— 743. 

providére—with ut, 546,Nn.1. 

promding—vbs. of, with Abl., 401,N.1. 

providus—Comp. of, 87,5. 

proximum-— in phrases with ut, 557, B. 

prfidéns—iu pred. attrib., 325,n.6; with 
Gen., 374,N.4. 

-pte —aided to personal pronouns, 108,N. 
3. 

pudet—with Gen., 377 aud R.1; with 
subj., ib. 1.2. 

puer—Voc. of, 33,N.2. 

pignadre—with Dat., 346,.N6; with ut, . 
§46,N.1. 

purpose—in Iuf , 423,n.1; in Dat. Ger., 
429,2; in Sup., 435; in Fut. part., 438,n.; 
sequence in clauses of. 612; reflexive in 
clauses of, 521; rel. clauses of, 630; see 
Final Sentences. 

pfirus—with Abl. of Sep., 300,3,N. 

putdre—with Gen. of Price, 379; with two 
Noms. in pass., 206: (ndn) putaveram, 
254,N.1; puta, ut puta, /or ezample, 
274; with Iuf., §27,Rn.2. 

pulling—vbs, vf, with Dat. aud Acc., or 
Acc. and Abi., 348. 


Quai— qua, 482,3. 

quaerere—with &, d&, ex, 339,n.1; with 
Inf., 423,2,n.2; with Direct Question, 
467,N. 

quaesd—175,6 ; with Impv., 269; without 
Inf., 546,N.3. 

quélis—in phrases instead of Compara- 
tive, 206,Nn.3. 

Quality—possession of, 349,n.3; Gen. of, 
365 and r.1; Gen. aud Abl. of, id. B.2, 
400,r.1; Gen. of, as pred., 306; Abi. of, 
400: personified quality as person, i. 
n.2; Comparison of qualities, 209. 

quam —sfter comparatives, 206 and R.1 ; 
oniission of, id. R.4; preps. instead, id. 
N.3; atque iustead, i). N.4; with pro, 
ut, qui, to express disproportion, 296 : 
with positive for comparative, 299,Nn.2 ; 
iu comparison of qualities, 299; with po- 
tuit and superlative. 303; with quiand 
superlative, ib. R.2; magis, non aliter, 
quam ut, 557,N.2; quam si, with 
Subjv. of Comparisou, 602: with qui 
oF ut after comparatives, 631,3; with 
quam gui and superlative, 642,n.5; 
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after alius or secus, 643,N.4, with Com- 
parative Sentences, 644; with potius, 
prius, ¢/c., 2.3. 

quamdifi—5é8; with Indic., 569; range 
of, id. N.1. 

quamlibet—606. 

quamquam—603 and n.; with Indic., 
606; with Subjv., ib. nv.1,2, aud N: and 
yet, ib. 2.3: with part., 600,N.1, 667,N. ; 
with Inf., 685,N.2. 

quamvis—603 aud N. ; with Subjv., 606; 
with Indic., tb. x.1; inflection of vb. of, 
1b.N.2; with licet, 607,s.2; with part., 
600,N.1, 667,N.; With adj. or adv., 609, 
N.2. 

quandd - vith Causal Indic., 540; with 
Subjv., 641 ; carly use, 638.N.3, §80.N.3: 
conditional use, §90,N.3. 

quanddque— with causal clause, 641,N.5; 
quanddque— quandéque, 482,1.N.1. 

quantity—rules for, 702-706: of final] 
syllables, 707-713; of pulysyllables, 707- 
700: of monvsyllables, 710-713 ; of stem 
syllables, 714; of cpds., 715; in carly 
Latin, 716, 717. 

quantily—12. substs. of, with Gen., 368. 

quantum—with mirum, nimium, ¢c., 
200,N.2, 467.N.; with mfiximus and 
potuit tv strengthen superlative, 303 ; 
quantum qui, with superlative, &d. rn. 
2; quanti, with vbe. of Rating and 
Buying, 380; with advs. and Indic., 
467,n. 

quantum vis— 603 and N., 606. 

quasi—with subst., 439. x. 4; with Subjv. 
of Comparison, 602; with Indic.. ib. N.1; 
to apologize, i).N.2; togive an Assumed 
Reason, i). N.4. 666.8. 

quatenus—#s a Cansal particle, 38,N.5. 

quattuor—early forme of, 96.N.3. 

que—sdded to rels.. 111,2; syntax of, 
476 and xx.; for quoque, 479, 6.2; adds 
third member, 481,N. 

quemadmodum—sic, 482,3,N. 

queri—with Acc. and Inf., §33,r.1. 

questions—with Potential Subjv., 269; 
deliberative, 266, 465 : passionate equiv. 
to command, 273, 453,N.2; predicate 
and nominal, 451: rhetorical, 268, 451, 
r.2, 464, 466: direct simple, 453 457; 
equiv. to Condition, 453,n.3; with ne, 
454 ; with ndnne, 455; with num, 456; 
with an, 457: direct disjunctive, 458 ; 
neg. of, 459; particles iu indirect, 460 ; 
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moods in, 462-467 ; Indic. in, 463, 464; 
Subjv. in, 465, 466: indirect, 467; gen- 
uine, 463; disconnected, 467,N.; ex- 
clamatory, 558. 

qui interrogative —106 and nr. 

qui relative—106 and NN.; with quam 
and Subjv. to express dispropurtion, 
206 ; after dignus, efc.. 552,n.2; equiv. 
to gf quis, 625,2; explicative, 626; 
strengthened by ut, utpote, quippe, 
ib. N.1; quod sciam, 627.R.1; equiv. to 
cum is, 626,R., 633, 694; equiv. to ut is, 
630, 631; after comparatives with 
quam, 631.3: equiv. toadj., ib. 4; sed 
qui, qu{ tamen, 696," 2; qué quis- 
que, with comparative, 642,2.2; see 
qué and qué, 

quia — after vbs. of Doing aud Happening, 
625.1.N 4; origin of and, correlatives 
with, 538,nN.1,2; with Causal Indic., 
640; with Subjv., 641; after vbe. of 
Emotion, §48,R8.; with Iuf., 636,~.2. 

quicumque—106 and n.5; with Indie.,, 
254,4, 625. 

quidam —107,2; syutax of, 313; with 
quasi, 319.%.2; strengthened by oer- 
tus, finus, 313.2.3. 

quidem—with demonstrative pron., 307, 
R 4; position of, 413,N.3, 679; yes, with 
sin6, 471,4.,1. 

quilibet—107 aud x. 

quin—with mirum, 209.".2; strength- 
ens Impv., 260; ndn quin as Causal, 
§41,N.2; force of, 547; iu Consocutive 
Sentences, 652,3; with vbe. of Prevent- 
ing, 556,1; with vbs. of Doubt and Un- 
certainty, 1b. 2; after ndn dubits, 4d. 2, 
R.1; equiv. to ut non, 556: after vbs. 
of Sayiug, efc., 656.2: in Relative Sen- 
tences of Character, 632 aud g.; facere 
non possum quin, 556 

quippe—406,x.8; with qui, erg... 

quiqui—106 and N 4. : 

quire—conjuyation of, 170,a; with Inf., 
433, 2,.2. 

quis indefinite—and quf, 107,1; for ali- 
quis, tb. BR. and n.1; syntax of, 315; 
aliquis instead, il. 1; familiar usage 
of. 317,2,N.2. 

quis interrogative- 106; and quf, 7d. B.; 
old forms of, iJ. NN.1,2; qui in Wishes, 
261; for uter, 300,N. 

quisnam —106 and N.5. 

quispiam —107,3, aud N.1; syntax of, 316, 
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quisquam --107,3, and N.2;3 syntax of, 317; 
strengthened by finus, t). 1,N.1; nega- 
tive of, id. 2; as adj., id. 1,N.3. 

quisque—107,5,and n.; quisquisinstead, 
105,N.4; with Pl. vb., 211,2.1,Ex.a; with 
ordinal, 204,N., 318,2; syntax of, 318; 
with superlatives, ib. 2; with reflexives, 
tb, 3; attraction of, ib. w.2; suum quis- 
que, th. w.4; with qud and compera- 
tive, 642,n.2; ut quisque, with super- 
lative, tb. 

quisquis—105; as adj. tb.n.4; with 
Indic., 254, 4, 625. 

quivis—107,4 and N. 

qud—as Causal conjunction, §41.N.2; non 
qué in Final Clauses, 545,2; quéné, wb. 
R.1; qud setius, 549.n.4. 

quoad—force of, 868; of complete coex. 
tension, 569; until, with Indic.. 571; with 
Subjv., 672; until, with Sabjv.. i. n.5. 

quod—in Inner Obj., 333 1,N.1; introduces 
Object Sentences, 624: after vbs. of Add- 
ing and Dropping, 625,1: after demon- 
stratives, tb. 2; and ut, #. 1,.N.5 ; quid 
est quod, ‘6. 1.n.2; after verba senti- 
endif, tb. nN.7; after demonstratives, 
with preps., tb. 2.n.2; as lo the fact that, 
with Subjv., tb.2,.n.8; with Subjv. in 
O. O., %. 8; after vbs. of Motion, 1.1, 
n.6; gives Ground in Exclamations, 534, 
R.1; with Causal Sentence in Indic., 
840; with Causal Sentence ln Subjv., 
641; after vbs. of Emotion, 642; with 
diceret, to. ¥.3; non quod, tb. N.2; 
magis quod, 541,N.2 ; correlatives of, 
§38,N.1 ; and quia, 1. N.2; nisi quod, 
691,n-3; quod si, 610,2.2. 

quom—see cum. 

quéminus—force of, 547; with vbs. of 
Preventing, efc., 549; for n&, 548,N.2; 
and quin, 549,N.3. 

qudmodo—with Direct Question, 467,N. 

quoniam—with Causal Indic., 540; witb 
Subjv., 641; original force of, 338,n.8; 
early usage Of, 580, N.3. 

quoque—syntax of, 479; and etiam, 479, 
R. and N.1; que justead, id. N.2; with 
sed and yvérum, 482,5 and w.1. 


Rating—vbs. of, with Gen. and Abl., 379, 
380. 

ratid—in Abl. of Manuer, 399,n.1; with 
ut, 546,n.2. 

recéns—with Abl., 390,3,N.1. 
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recipore- with Abl. or in, 389. 

reciprocal relations—given by inter s6, 
221; by alter alterum, eéc., id. R.1; by 
invicem, mfitud, eéc., 7b. R.2. 

recitation of verses—764. 

recordéri—with Pr. Inf., 281,2,n.; with 
Acc., 376,R8.2. 

réctum—with Inf., 422,n.3. 

reciisire—with Inf.. 423,2,n.2; with n6, 
648,N.1; with quéminus, 549 and n.1; 
constr. with, §49,N.1. 

red—in composition, 9,4, 715, 8.3. 


Teddere—with Pf. part., 637,n.2; reddf 


aud fler!, 206,n 1, 340,n.1. 

reduplication—in Pr. stem, 133,II.; in 
Pf. stem, 134,IIT.; omitted in Pf. of 
cpd. vbs., éd. 

Reference—Dat. of, 352 

réfert—with Gen. and Abl., 381, 382; 
Nom. with, 381,n.3; origin of, ib. n.5; 
expression of Degree of Coucern, 382,1 
and 2; expression of Thing Involved, 
46. 3. 

refertus—with Gen., 374,N.1. 

reflexive—218; passive used for, 218; 
approaches deponent, 218, R.; prououns, 
309 ; ig retained instead of reflexive, id. 
X.1; strengthened, id. X.2; suum quis- 
que, 318,x.3; with ipse, 311,2; with 
Acc. of Respect, 338,N 2; in subordinate 
clauses, 5620-522; not in Consecutive 
Sentences, §21,R.1; refers to real subj., 
300,2, 521,n.2; free usc of, ib. 2.3; Indic. 
Relative Sentences, ib. 2.4; ambiguity 
in, i. N.3; demonstrative instead of, 
id. B.1,N.3. 

reformid&re—witb Inf., 423,2,Nn.2. 

refrig&ri—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

refraining —vbs. of, with quin, 555,1. 

refusing—vbs. of, with n8, 648; with 
quominus, §49; with Inf., §48,n.2; with 
quin, 555, 1. ’ 

Reizidnus Versus—22. 

regid— iu Abl. without in, 388,N.1. 

relatioun—suffixes for, 181,8. 

relationship—suffixes for, 181,7.182,11. 

relative pronouns—105 ; made indefinite, 
111,1 ; or universal, ib. 2: in Inner Obj., 
333,1,N.2; iustead of app. with réfert, 
381,N.2; contrasted with interrogative, 
467,n.2, 611,n.2; indefinite with Indic., 
354,8.4; with Subjv., 667,N.; adva. in- 
stead, 611,82 1; continued by demonstra- 
tive, 636,N.1; repetition of, 615. 
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RELATIVE SENTENCES— 610-637; for Pro- 
tasis, 693,1: general consideration of, 
610; how introduced, @11; position of, 
612; antecedent in, 613 ; concord in, 614 
and gr.; id quod, elc., in app. toa sen- 
tence, id. R.2: incorporation of app., #d. 
B.4; repetition of antecedent, 615; in- 
corporation of antecedent, 616; attrac- 
tion of, 617; correlative of, 618 ; abeorp- 
tion of correlative, 619; position of 
correlative, 620; indefinite antecedent, 
621; tenses in, 622,623; in Iterative 
action, 623; moods in, 624-635; indefi- 
nite aud geueric relatives with Indic., 
254,8.4, 625,1; or Subjv., #.R.; condi- 
tional, 62,2; explanatory, 626; Subjv. 
in explanatory, 627; quod sciam, ¢fc., 
4b. n.1; restrictions with esse, posse, 
attinet, id. 2.2; with Subjv. by Partial 
Obliquity, 628; with Buojv. by Attrac- 
tion, 629; Final, 630; attraction of 
diceret, id. x.3; Consecutive, 631 ; after 
definite antecedent, id. 1; after indefi- 
nite antecedent, 4d.2; after compara. 
tive, id. 8; parallel to sdj., ib. 4; with 
quin, 632; Causal, 633; Concessive and 
Adversative, 684; in Inf., 636 ; combina- 
tion of, 636: participle instead, 637,668; 
in 0. O., 655 and ar. 

relitfi—as Sup., 436,. 

relieving—vbs. of, with Abi., 390,2. 

relinquere—with Acc. Ger., 690,x.1. 

reliquum est—with ut, 553,4 

reliquus—used partitively with Subset., 
201,n.2; alius for, 319,N.1; reliqua, 
as Acc, of Respect, 336, 2. 

remembering—vbs. of, with Gen., 376; 
with Acc., i. R. 2. 

rémex—<defective, 70, D. 

reminding—vbs. of, with Gen., 376; with 
Abl. or Acc., tb. RR.1,2. 

removing—vbs, of, with Abl., 390,2. 

rendering—vbs. of, with Inf., 421,".1,6. 

—with Nom. and Inf., 538,n.1. 

repetition of relative, 615. 

replétus—with Gen., 374,N.1. 

reponere—with in and Aocc., 386,N.2. 


repdecere— with two Accs., 339 and n.1, - 


representatic—664 and n., 656,N.1. 

representation—vbs. of, with Acc. aud Inf., 
526, 637; with part., 537,x.1, 536. 

reprimere—with n6, 548,1.1. 

repfign&re—with Dat., 346,2.2; with ng, 
648,x.1. 
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requiée—heteroclite, 68,8. 

requiring—vbs. of, with two Accs., 339 
and 8.1,N.1, with ab, id. n.2. 

réri—part. of, with Pr. force. 282,N. 

rég—for nent., 204,.n.4; construed like 
neut., 211.".2; with Appositional Gen.. 
361.1; in phrases with Inf., 422.".2: 
divinam rem facere, with Abi., 401,N. 
4: rem cert&re, 333,2.2. 

resistere—with Dat., 3462.2: with n6, 
548,N.1; with quin, 555,1. 

resisting—vbe. of, with Dat , 346. 

resolution—of lung syllable, 738. 

resolving—vbs. of, with Inf.. 423 and x2; 
with ut, 546. 

Respect — Acc. of, 338; with vbs. of Cloth- 
ing, elc., tb. w. 2; Abl. of, 397; Abl. of, 
with comparatives, 296; Abl. of, with 
words of Eminence or Superiority, 397, 
N.2:; preps. instead, 1b. n.1. 

respice—with Direct Question, 467,x. 


‘Yesponde—with Direct Question, 467,».; 


ifis respondére, 333,2.z. 

rest—coucelved as eud of Motion, 412, 
n 2. 

restat—with ut, 553,4. 

restrictious—in Relative Sentences, 627, 
BR.1,2. 

result —for Sentences of, see Consecutive 
Sentences. 

rét8—heteroclite, 68,12. 

retinére—with n6, 548,n.1. 

reus—with Gen., 374,".2 ; 378,2.1. 

rid6re— with Acc. and Inf., 538,2.1. 

rhotacism—47. 

rhythm—in arrangement, 627,20; de- 
fined, 739; ascending or descending, 
735 ; names of, 736; classes of, 737; 
rhythmical series, 736; union of lan- 
guage with, 748. 

rébur—decl. of, 44,5, 45, 2.2. 

rogére—with two Acce., 330,and n.1; with 
Acc. Ger., 490,x.1; with ut, 546,".1; 
with Direct Question, 467,%.; rogatt, 
of Moving Cause, 406,n.1.; with Inf. or 
ut, 546,N.3. 

root—defined, 28,1.x., 177. 

rudis—with Gen., 374.4. 

ris—as limit of Motion, 337; in AbI. 
of Separation, 300.2; rfirf in Loc., 411, 
R.2. 


S—fina]l omitted, 87,m., 7032.3; suffixes 
with, 188. 
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sacer—with Gen. or Dat., 350,n.1; sa- 
crum facere, with Abl., 401,N.4. 
sacrdmentd—as Abi. of Manuer, 399, 
x.1. , 
sacrificdre—with Abl., 401,n.4. 
sacrificing—vbs. of, with Abi., 401,n.4. 
saepe—as attrib. to eubst., 439,n 4. 
saltem— strengthens at, 488,N.2. 
salfitéris— las no superlative, 87,9. 
salvGre—conjugation of, 175,4. 
sané—streugthbens Impv., 269; very. 439, 
n.3; With concessive n&, 608: with 
quam and Indic.. 467,.N.; yes, 471,a. 
sanguis—decl. of, 41,4. 
sapiéns—as subst., 437,» 1. 
' sapientia—in phrases with Inf, 422.n. 
2; with ut, 657,R. 
Sappbic—verse, 797, 804. 
satiads—heteroclite, 68,8 and 12. 
satis—rery, 430,N.3; attraction of pred. 
after satius est, 535,n.3. 
saturaére—with Gen., 383,1,Nn.2. 
Saturniap—verse, 755. 
satus—Witbh Abl. of Origin, 396,N.1. 
saying—vbs. of, with Object Clause, 523 ; 
vbs. of, with quod, 625,1,N.7; vbs. of, 
with Acc. and Inf., 526,527: vbe. of, 
with Nom. in pass.. §28; vhs, of, at- 
tracted into Subjv. after quod, 541,N. 
3: vbs. of, omitted, 546,2.3; vbs. of, 
with quin, 555,2. 
scatére—with Gen., 383,1.N.2. 
scazon —verse, 762. 
scientia—in pbrasce with ut, 657,28. 
scflicet—yes, 471,a.2. 
scire—first Impv. wanting, 267,.n.: sciéns 
ippred. attrib., 325,n.6 ; quod sciam, 
quantum scid, 627,n.1; with Inf, 
423,2.N.2, 627,R.1; followed by direct 
question, 467,N.; sciéns, with Geun., 
378,N.2; ecitfi as Sup., 436,N. 
scribere - with Acc. aud Inf., 527,R.2; 
with ut, 646,x,1. 
season —adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 325,n.6. 
secondary words—see Derivatives. 
secundum—as prep., 416,24; alter for 
secundus. 
secus —70,B ; sequius, 87,8 ; strengthens 
sin, 594; with quam, 643,N.4. 
g6d—in composition, 9,4, 715, 2.1. 
sed—iutroduces covtrast to demonstra. 
tive, 307,n.4; with etiam, quoque, 
after non modo, 462,5 aud n.1; with 
né- quidem, ib. B.1; omitted, th. n.2; 
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with et, 1b. N.2; syntax of, 485 ; repeat. 
ed, ib. N.2; strengthened, ib. n.3. 

secking—vbs. of, with Final Dat., 356,%.2. 

seeming—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206. 

semi-dcponeuts —167. 

semi-hiatus — 720,R.1. 

semi-vowels  6,2,A. 

sempiternum—as aiv. Acc., 336.1, 

senatus —<lccl. of, 61, 68,5. 

sending —vbe. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

senex—decl. of, 56,5; Comp. of, 87,9. 

sentence—aimple or cpd., 201; syntax of 
simple, 202,ff.: simplest fori of, 202; 
simple expauded, 284,ff.; incomplete, 
450-470 . codrdination of, 473; Copula- 
tive, 474-482; Adversative, 483-491; Dis- 
juuctive, 492-497 ; Causa] and Illative, 
498-503 ; Object, 523-537 ; Causal, 538- 
642; Final, 543-550: Consecutive. §51- 
858; Temporal, 569-588 ; Conditional, 
689-602; Concessive, 603-609 : Relative, 
610-637; Abridged, 645-663; Partici- 
pial, 664-670. 

sententia iu phrascs with ut, 546,N.2, 
557.8. 

sentire—with Acc. and Inf., §27,n.2. 

Separation—Geu. of, 374,x.8, 3863,2 ; Abl. 
of, 300. 

SEQUENCE OF TENSES-— 5609-519; rule and 
modifications, 609; general considera- 
tions, §10; sbift from primary to sec- 
ondary sequence, §11,2.2; in sentences 
of Design, 512; in sentences of ltesult, 
$13; iu coincident sentences, 1. n.3; 
representation of Subjv. in, 514. 615; 
in 0. 0., 516; after other moods, 517; 
after Inf. or part , 518; original Subjvs. 
in, §19 ; derangement of, id. x.; in Com. 
parative Sentences, 602.n 1; after Hist. 
Pr., 611, 21; after Pure Pf, id. n.3, 
613,r.1; after Hist. Pf, 611,n.4; after 
accidit, ¢eéc., 1b. R2; after vb. with 
fature character, §15,B 3. 

sequester—heteroclite, 68,4. 

sequitur—with nt, 553.3. 

sertum—bheteroclite, 68,3. 

servire—with Dat., 346,R 2. 

servus— Omitted, 362,n.1. 

shortening—of penult, 701,8.2.5; of vow- 
els, 716, 717. 

showing—vbs, of, with two Nonis., 206; 
with two Accs., 340; with Acc. and Inf., 
526, 527 ; with Nom. and Inf., §28. 

sf{--with § in Wishes, 261 and n.1; with- 
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out 6 in Wishes, +n 1; sis, sddés, 
sultis, with Impv., 269; in Indirect 
Question after vbe. of Trial, 460,1.) ; n 
Iterative action, 666, 567 ; sign of Con- 
dition, 590and x1; siquidem, 49. 2, 
§95.R 5; sI1 ndn and nisi 691; sin, 502; 
si modo, tamen, vérd, 505.2.6; sf 
forte. id. ® 1. Concesanve, 604,8.1; with 
Inf., 635,N 2. 

sibilants—6,2.A; suffixes with, 188. 

sic—codrdinate with other particles, 482, 
4.N.; correlative of gf, 500,N.1. 

sicut—gives Assumed Reason, 602,N.4. 

significire —with Inf., §27,n.2. 

signum—ino plrases with ut, 546.N.2. 

silentid—as Abi. of Manner, 399,» 1. 

similis--compared, 87,3; with Gen. or 
Dat., 359,r.1 and x.4. 

simul—as prep., 417,12; simul—simul, 
482,1 and x.1; Temporal, with atque 
(Hic), as soon as, 661.563; Causal with 
Pr. and Pf., 5é4and n.; with Fut. and 
Fut. Pf., 566 aud x. 

simuldre—with Inf., 527,n.2. 

sin—use of, 592: strengthened by minus, 
etc., bb. R. 

sine-- position of, 413,n.1; as prep.. 417. 
13; with Abl. Ger., 433,n.2 

sinere—with Inf., 423.n.6, 553,2,x.; with 
ut, 532,N.1, 553, 2. 

esingular—in collective sense fur P1., 204, 
"8; Voc. with Pl. vb., 211,.".2: neut. 
sums up preceding Pl, 40. N.3; asa 
subj..combined with eum and another 
word, 285,N.2. 

singulfre—iu phrases with Inf , 422, 3; 
iu phrases with gt, 563,4. 

singulus—with numerals, 298. 

siquidem— 590, 2, 505,B 5. 

sinister—Comp. of, 87,1,R 1. 

sis—strengthenus lmpv., 268. 

sisti—as copulative vb , 206,N.1. 

sive —use of, 496; sive—sive, ib. 2,595, 
R.4; or id. N.1; aud gen, 15. N.3. 

smelli—vbs. of, with Inner Object, 333,2, 
n 5. 

socer—and socerus, 32,1.8. 

s0d&6s—strengtbeus Impv., 260. 

solére—with Inf., 423,2.n.2; solitS, as 
Abl. of Respect, 306,.1. 

sollicit&rI—witb Acc. and Inf., §33,n.1. 

sdlus—decl. of., 76; iu pred. attrib., 325, 
n.6; ndn sdlum sed, etc., 483,5. and &.1; 
with qu{ and Subjv., 631.1. 
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solvere-- with Abl., 300,2,n.2. 

somnifre—-with Acc. and Inf., §27,n.1. 

sonauts—6,2.B. 

sortitd—as Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. 

Sotadcan—verse, 816. 

scuni—vbs. of, with neut. Acc. of Inner 
Object, 333,2,~.6. 

Specification—Gen. of, 361. 

spect&re - with ex and Abl., 402,n.2. 

specus—lheteroclite, 68,9. 

~—with Inf., 527.n.2; with Pr. 
Inf , 631.N.4. 

spés—with est and Pr. Inf., 531,n.4; in 
phrases with Inf., §27,2.2; with ut, 
546.N 2; in Abl. of Respect, 308,Nn.1. 

spinter— defective, 70,B. 

sponte - dlefective,70, A. 

Standard—aAbl. of, 402, 408: ex and Abl. 
instead of Abl., 402,n.2: Abl. of, with 
ante or post, 403,N.4; Acc. of Extent 
for Abl.. id. x. 8: of comparison omit- 

stire—with Gen. of Price, 379; to abide 
by, with Abl., 401,N.6 ; to persist in, with 
Ivf , 423,2 n.2. 

statuere—with in and Abl., 385,n.1; with 
Inf., 423,2.".2; with ut, 546.N.1. 

status—in phrases witb ut, 557.2. 

stem—26,1. 132: Present, 114.3.a, 133; 
Perfect, 114,3,6, 134; Supine, 1143.c, 
135; Formation of Verb stem, 138-138; 
varies between Conjugations, 136; 
quantity of stem syllables, 714. 

stem-characteristic—26, 120; euphonic 
changes in, 121,8. 

stilldre—with Abli., 401.n.5. 

studére—with Dat, 346.22: witb Dat. 
Ger , 429,land x.1; with Inf., 423,2 nm. 
2; with ut, 546,N.1. 

studidsus—with Gen., 374.N.5. 

stultitia—in phrases with Inf., 422.~.2. 

suédére—with Dat., 346.22, and n.2; 
with Inf., 423,2.".2; with ut, 646,N.1. 

sub—in composition, 9,4; vbs. cpd. 
with, take Acc. or Dat., 331, 347; witb 
condiciSne, ¢tc., 399,n.3; usage of, an 
prep., 418.2. 

subesse—with Dat, 347,2.2: timdrem, 
with Acc. and Iof., §33.R.1. 

subject—201 ; in Nom.. 203; in Acc. with 
Inf., %. n.1: torms of, 204; omitted. 
207; of impersonal vbe.. 206,1,". and 
2.N.1; Multiplication of, 288,ff.: Qualtfi- 
cation of, 288,ff.; prolepsis of sulyj. of 
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dependent clause, 468 ; of Inf. omitted, 
27.8.3, 538, R.2 and n.2; Acc. and Inf. 
as, 635; attraction of pred. after Acc. 
and Inf., th. n.3. 

Subjective—Genitive, 363, 364; poss. pron. 
instead, 364. 

BUBJUNCTIVE —112,4 ; early forms of, 130,4; 
Aorist forms of Pf. and Plupf., 131,4,0, 
2.3; Indic. for Deliberative, 264.N.2; 
with generic relatives, ib. R.6,625,R.; 
force of, 255 ; Indic. with vbs. of Possi- 
bility, eéc., io.R. : Ideal and Unreal, 256,1; 
Potential and Opt., ib. 2 Potential 
of Pr. and Fut., 267-259 ; Potential for 
Indic., 6. n.3; Potential of Past, 258; 
Potential of Past with vellem, ¢tc., ib. 
N.1; Opt., 260; negs. of Opt., tb., parti- 
cles with Opt., 261; Impf. for Unreal 
wish, tb. ~.2: in Asseverations, 262; 
as Impv., 263, 267. 270, R., 272; a8 con- 
cessive, 264 and N.; tense relatiuns of, 
‘277, with quam ut or quam qui to 

ress disproportion, 298; in Delib- 
erative or Rhetorical questions, 265, 
465, 466, in Indirect questions, 467; 


after vb. with Fut. character, 515, ¥- 


#.3; Original in dependence, 519; 
with quod, as lo the fact that, §25,2,N 3; 
in Final and Consecutive Sentences, 548, 
4; with nt for Inf, 667,N.1; in Tem- 
poral Clauses, 560,2, 563.5N 4,5; in Iter- 
ative action, 567,N.: in Contemporane- 
ous action, §72, 673: in Subsequent 
action, 577; with cum, 585, 588; i 
Relative Sentences, 627,628; by Attrac- 
tion, 500,4, 629: after potius, 644,8.3; 
in O. O., 650-652. 

sublimis—iu pred. attrib., 325,8.6. 

subolet—with Iuf., 422,n.4. 

subordination - defined, 472; syntax of 
Subordinate Clauses, 604,ff.; division 
of, 605-507; moods inv, 606 ; Sequence 
of Tenses iu, 500 519. 

subsequent action—syntax of Sentences 
of, 874-577 : with Indic., §74-576; with 
Subjv.. $77. 

substantives —defined, 16,1, and R.1,N.1; 
inflection of,17; division of, 18: gender 
of, 19, 20; mdbilia, 21.2; epiceue, id. 
3; irregular, 67-71; heterogeneous, 
67; heteroclites, 68; metaplasts, <d,; 


defective, 69; singuldria tantum, ‘b. 


A; plfirdlia tantum, ‘>. B; hetero- 
loga, i0. C; formation of, 180, 181; 


ue 
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without suffixes, 183; adjs. and parts. 
used as, 204,NN.; Pl. of abstracts, ¢. 
NN.5.6; agreement of pred., 211 and 
RE.,NN.; with several adja. in Sg., 200, 
B.2; common surname in Pl., 290, 
N.1; verbal with Acc., 390,N.3, 337.N.5; 
verbal with Dat., 356..3, 357, 358,N.2; 
iu Abl. Abs., 410,n.5; with Dat. Ger., 
428,n.5; with Inf. for Gen. Ger., id. x. 
4; in phrases with Final Sentence, 546, 

’ R.2; in phrases with Consecutive Sen- 
tence, 557 and kR. 

subter—vbs. cpd. with take Acc, 331; 
as adv., 415 ; as prep., 418,2. 

subvenire—with Dat., 347,2.2. 

succédere—with Dat.. 347,n.2. 

suocréscere—With Dat., 347,2.2. 

suocumbere—with Dat., 347, 2.2. 

suocurrere—with Dat., 347,2.2. 

stidfre—with Abi. of Means, 401,n.5. 

sufferre—Pf. of, 171,x.2. 

sufixes—180; primary and secondary, tb. 
N.1; of snhetantives, 181: of adjs., 182 
forming diminutives, 181,12, 182,12: in 
detail, 184-189; with vowels. 18; with 
gutturals, 185 ; with dentals, 186; with 
labials, 187; with s, 188; with liquids, 
199. 

suffragdri—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

sul—decl. of, 102 and w.1; with -met, 
tb. N23; with -pte, tb. ¥.3; circumloca- 
tion for Part. Gen., 304,3.N.2; usage of, 
309, 520-522 ; complement of Inf., 309,3; 
is instead, 16. N.1; with guus, 1). N.2. 

sultis—streugthens Lmpv., 269. 

sum—see esse, 

summus—comparison of, 87,2; used par- 
titively, 291,R.2. 

supelléx—decl. of, 44 5. 

super—vbe. cpd. with, take Acc. or Dat., 
331, 347; as adv., 415; as prep., 4184; — 
with Acc. Ger., 432,N.1; with Abi. Ger., 
433 ; id quod, quam quod, 626,2,N.2. 

superadre—with Acc. of Respect, 397,N.2. 

superesse—with Dat., 347,R.2. 

superior—87,2 and 7. 

superiority—vbs. of, with Aoc. of Re- 
spect, 397,N.2. 

superlative—in issimus, 86; iu rimus, 
87,1; iu limus, 1.3; in entissimus, 
ib. 4 and 5; lacking, id. 9; of parts., 88; 
of advs., 93; meaning of, varies with 
position, 291,n.2.302; strengthened. 303; 
with quam, quantum, qui, id. 8.2, 642, 
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n-5; with quisque, 318,2; with Part. 
Gen., 378; with preps., id. R.2; with 
ut, 642,2.2. 
supersedére—with Abi., 300,2.N.3. 
superstes— with Gen. or Dat., 360,8.1. 
KUPINE—112,5; system, 114 3,c; formation 
of, 115,3, 121,3; stem, 188; in Abl. of 
Sep., 300,8.n.3, 436.N.4; in Abl. of Re- 
spect, 397,1; with opus, 406,N.5; de- 
fined, 494; Acc. of, 438; Abl. of, 436. 
suppetiae—defective, 70,B. 
supplex—with Dat., 346,N.5. 
supplickre—with Dat., 346,2.2 and x.4. 
suprai—with quam after a comparative, 
296, N.38; with Abl. of Measnre, 403,x.1; 
as adv., 415: as prep., 416,25. 
surds—6,2,B: 
surname—common, in Pl., 200,¥.1. 
stis—decl. of, 50. 
suscénsG6re—with Dat., 346,2.2. 
susci with Acc. Ger., 430, x.1. 
stispicdri—with Acc. and Inf., 627,n.2. 
stispicere—with Acc. aud Inf., 527,5.1. 
sspirare—with Acc. and Inf, §33,2.1. 
sustinére—with Inf., 423,2.n.2. 
suus (os)—102 : syntax of, 309: emphatic, 
4). 2; with prep. phrases, id. 4: ig in- 
stead, id. N.1; suum quisque, 1b. n.3; 
sud tempore, id.4: with Gen. Ger., 
428,n.1; in dependent clauses, 521; 
suom with ot, 557,R. 
syllaba anceps—741. 
ayllabies—division of,10; names for, 11: 
open, 11,R.; close, t}.; length of, 12; 
common, 13; quantity of final, 707-713 ; 
of polysyliables, 707-709; of monosy)- 
lables, 710-713. 
- syliepsis—@90. 
synapheia—728. 
syncope—725-743 ; in Pf. forms, 131, ff. 
synecdoche—606. 
synizesis—727. 
syntax—defined, 201. 
systole—722. : 


T—sound of, 7; t-clase of vbs., 133,11. 

t&bese—heteroclite, 68,8. 

t&bd—<defective. 70, A. 

taedet—with Gen., 377; with pronoun as 
subj., 377, R.2. 

taking—vbs. of, with two Accs., 340; End 
For Whicb given by Dat. or ad, éd. 8.2; 
vbs. of Taking Away, with Dat., 347,2.5; 
with Acc. Ger., 490. 
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téléris—and t&larius, 94.2. 

talis—with quf or ut and Subjv., 631,1 
and k.1. 

tam—with quam, quantum, qui, and 
superlative, 303,8,2: with qui or ut and 
Subjv., 631,1 and 8.1. 

tamen — introduces contrast, 307,2.4; 
position of, 413,n.3; with ged, 485,N.3 ; 
syntax of, 400; with at, 4868.x.2; em- 
phasizes adversative relation, §87,R.1; 
with tametsl, 604,2.3. 

tametsI—form, 603 and nN; usage, 604 
and RR. 

tamquam—with subst , 490,.n 4; with 
Subjv. of Comparison, 602; with Indic., 
4}. N.1; to give an Assumed Reason, éd. 
w.4; with part., 666,".; tamquam al, 
602.N.4; coordinate with gfc, 482,3.n. 

tanti—as Gen. of Price. 380.1. 

tantidem—as Gen. of Price 380,1. 

tantus—with qui or ut and Snbjv., 631,1 
and B.1; tanti, with vbe. of Rating and 
Buying, 300; tanti est, tf 1s worth while, 
». 21; fantum, with quam, quan- 
tum, qui, and superlative, 903,2.2; 
tantum, for Abl. of Measure, 413,n.2; 
non tantum sed, e/c.. 482,65; tantum 
quod, 525,2,".2; tantum abest ut, 
§52,2.1. 

taste—vbs. of, with Inner Obj., 333,2,2.5. 

teaching—vbe. of, with two Accs., 339 and 
wH.2,3. 

temper&re—with Dat., 346,n.2 and w.2; 
with n&, 546,%.1; temperins, with 
Gen., 375,N.2. 

templum—omitted, 362,n.3. 

TEMPORAL SENTENCES—550. 588: division 
or, 659; modods in, 660; Antecedent Ao- 
tion, 561-567; Iterative Action, 666, 667: 
Contemporaneons Action, 568-573; Sub- 
seqnent Action, 674-577; with cum, 
&78-588 ; general view of, 679; Temporal 
cum, 580: cum inversum, 581, Explic- 
ative cum, 583; Conditional cum, 683: 
Iterative cum, 564; Circumstantial 
cum, 585 588; Historical cum, 688; 
Causal cum, 586 ; Concessive cum, 587; 
cum—tum, 588 : in O. O., 666. 

tempt&re—with Inf, 423,2.".2. 

tempus—with Inf. or Ger., 428,".2: tem- 
pore or in tempore, 304,8.: id tem- 
poris, 3364.2; with Inf., 4825.2; 

tempert, 411,.1. 

tendency—stfiixes for, 163,38. 
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tendere manfis— with Dat., 358,n.3. 

ten6re—with Pf. part. to denote Main- 
tenance of Result, 238; memoria 
tened, with Pr. Inf., 281,2,n.: (s8) with 
né, 548.N.1; with qudminus, 540; 
with quin, 555,1; with nt, 553,1; tenéri, 
with Gen. of Charge, 378,28 1. 

‘tenses—112,3; signs of, 114.2; formation 
of, 114, 115, 121; syutax of, 222-252; 
definitions, 223: of continuance, attain- 
ment, or completion, 224; Pr., 227-230; 
Impf., 231-234; Pure Pf., 236-238 ; Hist. 
Pf., 239, 240; Plupf., 241; Fut., 242 
243; Fut. Pf., 244, 245; periphrastic, 
246-251; iu Letters, 252; of Indic., 276; 
of Impv., 278; Sequence of, 509; in 
Final and Consecutive Sentences, are 
8; in Relative Sentences, 622, 623 ; 
0. O., 663-655; in Iuf., 270, 653: a 
Subjv., 277, 664, 665; Representato, 
654,N. 

tenus— position of, 413,n.1; usage of, as 
prep., 417,14. 

termiuations of cases—27. 

terra—in AbL without in, 386,x.1; ter- 
rae as Loc., 411,R 2. 

tertium—est with ut, 553.4. 

téstis est—with Acc. and Inf., 527,R.2. 

thematic class of verbs—133, I. 

thickvess—how expressed, 338,8.1. 

thinking—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 
with Object Sentence and quod, 523, 
-626,1, N.7: with Inf., §27; vbs. of, at- 
tracted into Subjv. after quod, 541,N.3; 
vba. of, with quin, 555, 2. 

threat—vbs. of, with Inf., 423,N.5. 

Tiburf—as Loc., 411,R.1. 

time—adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 3252.6; 
suffixes for, 182,8; when, in Abl., 398; 
how long, in Acc., 336; wiliia which, in 
Abl., 393; with per, 336, 393,n.1: with 
totus, tb. 8.2; when = for which, ib. R.3; 
with hic, ille, tb. R.4: preps. fur AbL., 
304 ; lapses of, with cum, 580.2.3; given 
by part., 665, 670,1. eee 

tim&re—constr. of, 550 and n.1; with 
Tof., 423,2,n.2. 

timor—est, with Iof., 550,.5 ; timdrem 
subesse, with Inf., 533,8.1. 

titles—position of, 676,1.4. 

tmesis—726. 

tdtus—decl. of, 76; in pred. attrib., 325, 
B.6; with Abi. of Place Where, 388; with 
Time How Long, 393,R.2. 
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towns - with Acc.. 387; in Abl. of Place 
Where, 386; in Abl. of Place Whence, 391; 
in Loc., 411; with preps., 337,N 3. 391, 
R1; with appositives, 337,n.2, 386, 1, 
391,8.1, 411,23. 

tr&ctatfi—as Sup., 433,n. 

trade—suffixes for, 1814. 

tr&dere—with Acc. Ger., 430.N.1; with 
Acc. and Iuf., §27,R.2. 

tradesman—suffixes for, 181 3. 

training—vbs. of, with Abl,, 401,N.1. 

trajoction—696. 

trans—in composition, 9,4; vbs. cpd. 
with take Acc., 331; as prep., 416,26. 

transitive verb—defined, 213; used in- 
travs., tb R.a. 

trausposition —of consonants, 9,8. 

trée—decl. of, 96. 

trial—vbs. of, with gf, 460,1,0; with im- 
plied protasis, 601. 

tribes—in Abl. of Origin, 308,N.2. 

tribuere—with ut, 653,2. 

tribfitum—heteruclite, 68,5. 

tricorporis—defective, 8,1. 

triIniI—97,z.3. 

tritum—with Inf., 422 1.3. 

truchee—sbortened by Iambic Law, 717: 
trochaic foot, 734; rhythm, 736; 
rhythms, 768.776. 

ti—decl. of, 10] and wn 1; syuizesis in, 1b. 
N.4; with met aud -pte, 102,NN.2,3; veg. 
tr{ and vestrum, 304,2and 3. 364,8.; 
poss. prov. fur, 304,2,N.2; tul, vestri, 
with Ger., 428, Rn 1. 

tuéri—with Acc. and Inf , 827,R. 1. 

tum-—with subst., 439,N. 4: with etiam, 
478,N.1; as codrdinating particle. 482.1 
and wil; tum—tum, 482,1 and n.1; 
cum—tum, 588; correlative of gf, 580, 
n.1. 

tuus (os)—101 and wn 3; tuum with ut, 
657,8; tul with Gen. Ger., 428,n.1. 


U—length of Final—707,6. 

ubi—as soon as, with Indic., 561-568: 
Caueal, with Indic., 564,6.1.565 and w.1; 
with Iterative action, 566, 567: with 
Subjv., 567,".; Oonditional, 500,N.3. 

fillus—decl. of, 76; and quisquam, 107, 
3,N.2, 106; syntax of, 317. 

fils—416, 27. 

ulterior—87,8; ultimus in pred. attrib., 
325, R.6. 

ultimate—defined, 11. 
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filtra—with Abi. of Measure, 403,n.1; 
position of, 413,n.1; as adv, 415; as 
prep., 416, 27. 

uncertainty—vbs. of, with quin, 556,2. 

understatement—definition of, 700. 

underlaking—vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

finimanus—defective, 85,2. 

unlikeness—adja. of, with atque (Ac), 643. 

UNREAL CONDITION—607; with Impf. of 
opposition to Past, id. R.1; with Indic. 
in Apod., ib. BR.2.3; in O O, tb. n4, 
659; Apod. in, after vb. requiring 
8 bjv., §97,2.5; with absque, id. m. 

finus—decl. of, 76, 95,1; Pl. with pla- 
rélia tantum, 96,R.1; as distributive, 
97,8.3; with superlative, 303; with 
quidam, 313,2.3; with quisquam, 317, 
1,N.1; with némé, nfillus, 317,2,x 3 ; in 

' pred. attrib., 326,8.6; with prep. for 
Part. Gen., 372,R.2; with qu{ and 
Subjv., 631.1. 

finusquisque—107,5. 

urbe—with name of Tuwn, requires 
prep., 387,8.2, 386,8.1. 301,R.1. 4112.3; 
with Appositional (ien., 361,» 1. 

urgéri—with Gen. of Charge, 378 8.1. 

urging—vbs. of, with ut, 546. 

fisque—with Acc. of Motion Whither, 337, 
N.4; usage of, as prep., 416,28. 

fisus—with Abl., 406 ; with otherconstr., 
tb.x.5; as pred., ib.; with Pf. part., 406, 
437,s.2; tn phrases with ut, 557,8.; 
fist venit, with ut, 553.3. 

ut—in wishes, 261; with q 
presse disproportion, 208, 631,3,R1; 
omitted, 206r.2; with potuit, to 
strengthen superlative, 903; ut—ita, 
482,4; after vbs. of Adding and Hap- 
pening, 526,1,N.5; in Fival aud Con- 
secutive Sentences, 543; ut non, td. 4, 
645,R.2, 552; parenthetical, tb. 23; 
ut n6, 545,R.1, 546,23; after vbs. of 
Fear, 660 aud n.1; to add restriction, 
652.23; ufter vb. of Causation, 653,1; 
after vbs. of Compelling and Permnit- 
ting, ib. 2; after vbs. of Happening, id. 
3; after impersonals, 1. 4; Explana- 
tory, 557; Exclamatory, 858; with 
magis quam, 557,x 2; ut primum, as 
soon as, with Indic., §61-563 ; Causal, 
664.".; with Iterative sentences, 566, 
567 ; nisi ut, 567,".2, 691.23; with ef 
aud Subjv., 6023; with Subjv., to give 
an Assumed Reason, ib. x.4; Concesa- 


to ex- 
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sive, 606 and rx.1; with qui, 626,R.1; 
after comparstives. 631,3,n.1; with 
quisque and superlative. 642,n 2; prd 
ed ut, as Causal, ib. 8.4; ut qui, with 
superlative, ib. 2.5; introduces O. O. 
after vba. of Will and Desire, 652,R.1; 
with part. to give Assumed Reason, 
666, N. 

fiter, bag—decl. of, 44,2, 45,x.1. 

uter, which—decl. of, 76, 106; quis for, 
300,N.: utram as interrogative parti- 
cle, 458; iu Indircct Question, 460,2,N. 
3; utrum, whether or no, 459,N.2. 

uterlibet—106. 

uterque—cecl. of, 108; with Pi. vb., 211, 
n.1,Ex.a, 202,R.: to express reciprocal 
action, 221.n8.1 and 2; force of, 292; 
with Part. Gen., 371,B.1. 

uterum—heterogeneous, 32,1,n. 

utervis—106. 

fiti—with Abl., 407 and x.2,a; other 
constrs. of, 2b. ¥.3; with personal Ger., 
427, N 5. . 

utinam—in wishes, 261 and x. 1. 

utpote—with qui, 626,x.1. 


V—aud u, 1.8.2; pronunciation of, 7. 

vachre—with Dat., 346,n.2; attraction. 
of pred. after, 635,n.3. 

vacuus—with Gen., 374,n.8. 

vae—with Dat., 343,1 N.1. 

vald&—very, 439.x.3; with quam and 
Indic., 467,N. 


‘valére—with Inf., 423,2.".2; with ut, 


653,1. 

validus-. with Ab}. or Gen , 406,N.3. 

vig—heteroclite, 68,7. 

ve —usage of, 496 : ve—ve, #6. N.2. 

vehementer—rery. 439.N 3. 

vel—with superlative, 303; usage of, 494: 
vel—vel, tl. 2: for example, ib. ¥.1; as 
well as, tb. ¥.3. 

velle—conjugation of, 174: exact nse of 
Fut. or Fut. Pf., 242.n.2 and 2.3: Las 
no periphrasis, 248,m , §31,x.3: velim, 
267,2; vellem, as Poteutial, 258,n. 1; 
vellem, as Unreal, 261,n.; with Subjv. 
for Impv., 270," 2; with Pf. Inf. act., 
280,2.6, and w.1; with Pf. Inf. ;ass., 
280,2,¢,N.: voléng in pred. attrib., 
325,2.6; aibi velle, 361,.x.2; volenti 
est, 363,N.2; with Inf. or yt, 532, and 
N.3, 646, B.1; with Inf., 423.2.".2; with 
ut, 546.N.1. 
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velut—with Subjv., 608; with part. to 
give Assumed Reason, 666,N. 

velutsi—with Subjv., 602. 

véndlis—with Abl., 404,n 4. 

véndere—with Gen. of Price, 379; bene 
véndere, 380, 2,R. 

venire—omitted, 200,N.5; venit mihi 
in mentem, with Gen., 376,2.3; with 
Sup., 436,n.1; ventfirus as adj., 438, 
N.; in sfispicidnem, with Nom. and 
Inf., 528,%.2; with Inf., 492.n.5; fist 
venit, with ut, 553.3. 

vénire—pass. of véndere, 169,2,R.1; with 
Gen. of Price, 379. 

venter—decl. of, 44,2, 46,r.1. 

verbals—defined, 179,1; pred. agreement 
of, 211; subst. with Acc., 330.N.3, 337, 
w.5; adj..with Acc., id. N.4; in dilis, 
with Dat., 356,n.; in &x, with Gen., 
375 ; formation of rerbalia, 191. 

vERBs—defined, 16,4 ; conjugation of, 17; 
inflection of, 114; deponents, 113; per- 
sonal endings, 114; regular, 120,f. ; 
classea of, 133 ; Stem or Thematic class, 
133,1.; Reduplicated Class, ib. II.; 
T-class, ib. III.; Nasal class, 1b. IV.; In- 
choative class, ib. V.; j-class, 1b. VI. ; 
mixed clasa, id. VIT.; listof, 137-162; De- 
povents, 163-166 ; Semi-deponents, 167; 
Irregular, 168-174; Defective, 175 ; form- 
ation of, 190-200: division of, 190; Ver- 
balia, 191; Denominative, 192; com- 
position of, 199, 200; Impersonal, 208; 
intrans. used personally, tb. 2; Concord 
of, 210, 211, 285-287; trans. and In- 
trans., 213; trans. used as intrans., 
ib. R.a; Jutrans. used as trans., 1d. 
R.b. 

verbum—with Appositional Gen., 361,1; 
iu phrases with ut, 546,N.2. 

ver6ri—constr. with, 650 and n.1; veri- 
tuses Pr., 282,N. ; with Inf., 423,2,n.2, 
§33,R.1. 

vérisimile—in phrases with Inf., 422,n. 
3: in phrases with ut, 553,4. 

vérd—position of, 413,n.8; yes, 471,2,1; 
with atque, 477.N.2 ; with sed, 485.N.3; 
syntax of, 487; with nisi, 591,n.4 ; with 
sin, 592. 

verse—745 ; methods of combining, 746 ; 
Italic, 755 ; Saturniay, 756 ; compound, 
820, 823. 

versi fication —729 -823, anacrustic scheme 


of, 739. 
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versus—position of, 413,n.1; usage as 
prep., 416,29; versus Jialicus—7655. 

vertere— with Final Dat., 356, r.2. 

vérum—introduces contrast to demon- 
strative, 307,R.4; yes, 471.a,1; with 
etiam, 482,5 and ¥.1: syntax of, 486; 
with Inf, 422.n3; with ut, 553,4. 

vrery—translations of, 439,N.3. 

vesci—with Abl., 407 aud w.2.e; with 
personal Ger, 427,N.5. ; 

vesper - decl. o., 68,10; in Abl. of Time, 
393,n 5; vesperl —37,5, 411,N.1. 

vester—101 and w.3. 

vetdre—with Acc, 346,n.3; with Inf., 
423,2,nN.3 aud 6, 632,N 1 and 2. 

vetus—decl. of, 82,2; comp. of, 87,1,R.2. 

vid—as Abl. of Manner, 399,x.1. 

vicissim—gives reciprocal relation, 221, 
R.2; as codrdinating particle, 4821, 
N.2. 

vidSre—with Acc. and Inf., §27,2.2; with 
ut, 646,n.1; with né, 548,N.1; with 
Direct Question, 467,N.; with two 
Noms. jn pass., 206; vidérI, aud vi- 
détur, 528,8.2; vidé, with Subjv. for 
Impv., 271,N.2, 548, N.3; videris, as 
Impv., 245,N. 

vilis—with Abl. of Price, 404.n.2. 

vincere—with Abl. of Respect, 397,n.2; 
causam, 333.2.R. 

violentus—aud violéns, 84,1. 

virus—defective, 70,C. 

vis—70,D; with Pl. vb., 211,r.1,Ex.a; vi, 
as Abl. of Manner, 399,N.1. 

-vis—with relatives, 111,3. 

vitium—with Epexegetical Gen., 361,2; 
with Inf., 422.n.2; vitid as Abl. of 
Manner, 399,N.1. 

vivere—with Abl., 407,x.2,e. 

(vix]—70,D; tuam vicem, 334.R.2. 

vocaTIVE— defined, 23,5; in {, 33,n.2; in 
adje. of lst and 2d Decl., 73; no syntax 
of, 201,n1; Nom. instead, id. r.2; in 
app., t>. R.3; in pred., 211,2.8; Sg. 
with Pl. vb., ib. x.2; Nom. instead, 321, 
N.1; in pred. app., 325,n.1; with § or 
pro, 343.1,<.1. 

voice —112,2, 212; act., 213; pass., 214; 
middle, 212,N. 

voluntés—in phrases with yt, 546,N.2; 
volunt&te as Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. 

volup—iudeclinable, 85,C. 

vOmer— decl. of, 45, r.2. 

vowels—2; sounds of, 3; phonetic varia- 
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tions in, 8; weakening of, id.1; omis- 
sion of, ib. 2; epenthesis of, ib. 3; 
assimilation of, ib. 4. quantity of final, 
707: suffixes with, 184. 
vox—with Appositional Gen., 361,1. 
6—as Abi. of Manner. 399,Nn.1. 
vultus —heteroclite, 68,5. 


Want—vbs. of, with Ab], 408; sdjs. of, 
with Gen. and ADbl., 4v.n.3. 
warning—vbs. of, with ut, 546. 
weakening of vowela—8,1, 701,R.2. 
twweighi—substs. of, with Gen., 360. 
will—vbs. of, with Inf., 280,2,c, 423,2, 532; 
sequence after vbs. of. 615,88: ut in- 
stead of Inf. after, §32,N.1-4; with Final 
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seutence, 646 ; with Inf. instead, i. z.1; 
with simple Subjv., ib. z.2. 
wishes—in Subjv., 260, 361; apodosis 
omitted with, 601. . 
without —translated by nt non, 552,2 4; 
quin, 586; cum non, 587,8.2. 
wonder—constr. with vbs. of. 642.41. . 
words —Formation of, 176-200. 


Y—1,n.3; length of final. 707,3. 


 yes—trans. of, 471,@ and e. 


yielding—vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 


Z—when iutroduced, 1,2.8; sound of, 
tb. &. 
zeugms ~—@90. 


SYNTAX OF INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS. 


The syntactical usage of individual authors is treated as follows: 


Accius—368,N.1; 526,1,N.1. 

AFRANIVS—406,N.1. 

APULEIUS—336.N.1; 365,N.; 406,N.3; 406, 
N.1 ; 891,".3; 607,N.3; 626,N.1. 


CaELIUs—674,N. 

CaAEKAR— 208.2,6.2; 200.N.5; 228,N.1; 280, 
N.: 260,N.1 and 2; 260; 280.2,c,N.; 285, 
N.2; 286.3.N.; 911,1,R.2; 323.6.1; 324; 
335,N.; 336,N.2; $37,".1; 341.".2; 349,2.5; 
354 N.2; 356.%.2 and 3; 356.N.3: 369,N.1; 
369.N.2: 372.x.2 and 3; 374,N.1 and 9; 
375.N.2; 3818.4: 386,.N.; 301,N.; 305.N.2; 
401.N.7, 407,8.2,d ; 410,N.4: 413.8.1: 415; 
416,2.3.8 15.16.19.22, and 24; 418.2; 423, 
N.2: 423,N.2 aud 3; 427,N.2: 429,N.1; 432, 
W.1; 435,N.2: 486,".1; 443.N.3; 458.".1; 
460,2.x.1 aud 2; 467,N.; 475.N.3; 476," .5; 
478,N.2; 480 ~.2 and 3; 482.3: 482.5.n.2 
and N.1; 496,~.1; 503; 612,¥.1; 518,N.1 
and 2; 525,2 .3: 527,8.3; 526,N.1; 838, 
N.4; 641,N. land 8; 42 ~.1; 645,8.1; 549,N. 


land 2; 563,".2and 3 ; 567.N.; 569.N.1; 
671.8.3. 691,R.2 and N.2; 602,4.5: 615,N.; 
616.1 6.1; 626,".1; 687.n.2; 636,N.1: 644, 
R.3: 647,8.2; 650.x.; 666,2. 

B. Hisp.—407,".2,d; 416,8. 

RB. Afr.—407.N.2,d ; 417.7. - 

OaToO—285,K.2; 304,3.6.1: 401.N.7; 407,N.2; 
417.7; 418.4; 487,~.2; 477.N.5: 548.N.3: 
674,n. 

CaTULLUS— 207.N.; 236.N.: 300: 4178: 454. 
N.2; 455,N.; 458,N 1; 477.N.5; 480.0.3: 
646.N.3; 567.N; 644.8 2. 

CeLsus— 602.x.4. 

CicrRo—204,%.7 ; 206.N.1; £00,n.3 and 5; 
211,n.4 and n.3; 2142.2; £228,".1; 239, 
N.: 242.28; 245,N.; 260,N.l and 2: 262 
NW; 254,n.6 and KN 1,2; 257,N.1; 261; 
269; 271,2.%2; 260.2,c.N.; 265, u.2;— 
203.6. ; 206,~.1; 200.n.1; 301; 311. 
1,8.2; 318,N.1; 319.N.2; 323,".1; 334; 
$96,N.2; 337.".1,2, and 4; 341,n.2; 
343,N.1; 946,".1 and 2 ; 347.n.2; 949, 
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R.5; 351,N.1; 2352.N.: 354.82; 356.n.3 
and w.3; 387; 358,K.3 and 5; 361.N.1; 
962,N.1 ; 964,N.1; 360.N.2 ; 372,N.2 and 3; 
374,N.1,2,4. and 5; 375.x.2 aud 3 ; 376,R. 
1,2, and 3; 380,1,N.1 and 4; 383,N.1: 385. 
N.1; 386.N.; 300,2,N.2 aud 3; 391,N.; 305, 
N.] and 2; 306,N.1: 368,N.1; 403,N.4; 406, 
N.5; 407,N.2.2; 410.N.4; 411,R.1 and 2, 
and N.1; 413,R.1; 416.1,2,3,5,7,13,14,15, 
16,19,24,25,28, and 29 ; 417,1,N.3 and 14; 
418.4; 422.~.2,3, and 5; 423,N.2and 3; 
427.N.2and 5; 428.R.2 and N.1; 429,N.1; 
432,%.1 ; 435,N.1; 436,N.1: 438,.; 430,N. 
2,3 and4; 443.N.3; 463.N.1; 457.1.N1 
and 2, 2 and n.; 458,%.1 ; 459.N.1; 460,1, 
N.2; 467.N.; 476,N.5 ; 477,N.4 and 5; 478, 
N.2; 480,8.1 aud N.3; 481.N.; 482,1,N.1 
and 2, 2, 3, aud 5, R.2 and N.1; 484.N.1 
and 2; 485,N.1 and 2; 486,N.; 468,N.land 
2; 460,N.1; 401.N.; 493.N.1; 404.N.1; 
495; 406,N.1; 497; 498,N.3,4,6 and 8; 601; 
603; 511.n.4 ; 613.n.1 and xw.1,2; 526.1, 
N.l and 4, 2,N.2 and 3; 627.B.1 and 3, 
and N.2; 628.x.land 2; §32,x.lan 8; 
633.2.1; 536,N.1; 5638,N.4; 641,8.1,2,3 aud 
5; 642,R. and N.1 ; §43,N.3 ; §48.N.3 ; 549, 
K.1,2 and 4; 550,N.1,2 aud 5; 553.1: 555, 
R.1; 563,N.2,3,4 aud 5; 867,N.; 569,N.1; 
§71,N.2and 3; 573,N.2; 574,N.; 576,N.1; 
§77.N.4 and 5; 680,N.3 ; 890,N.1; 591,n.4 
and N.2; 602,N.5 ; 604.R.2: 605,N.: 606,N. 
1; 606; 615,N.; 616,1,N.2, and 2. N.: 617, 
N.1; 626,N.1: 627,n.1 and 2; 635,x.land 
2; 696,N.1; 643.N.4; 6442.3; 647,N.2; 


066,".; 677.N. 
CoLUMELLA—592,N. 
CoRNIFICIUS—439,N.3 ; 500,B.; 549,N.4. 
Curtrus—416, 16 ; 532.N.1. 


Dictys—545.R.1. 
Ennrus—411,8.2 ; 476,N.5. 


FLorus—467,N ; 525,2,N.2. 
FrRrontTo— 526,2,nN.8. 


Galus—626, 2.N.3. 
GELLivs—680,N.3. 


Hintius—423,N.2 ; 532,N.1. 

Horack—211,8.1, Ex.a,N.; 271,2,N.2 ; 301; 
346,N.2; 361,N.1; 416,5,17,19, and 21; 
417,8; 418,4; 421,N.1,c; 422,N.4 ; 427.N. 
2; 430,N.3; 4645.2; 457.6.2; 458,N.1 
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and 2; 460,2,.N.3; 477,N.8 : 480,N.1; 488, 
3; 498,N.1; 500,R8.; 525,1,N.1, 2.x.2; 533, 
B.1; 536.N.1: 638.".5 ; 641.N.5; 563,N 3: 
660,N.1; 691,8.2 : 592,N. ; 616,1,N.2; 644, 
N 2. 


JUVENAL—602,N.4; 605,N. 


Livy—204.N.8; 209,N.3; 211,r.1,Ex.a.n.; 
247,N.1; 249,N.: 250,N.l and 2; 285, Ex. 
Zand w 2; 283.N ; 911,1,R.2. 2,N.: 317,N. 
1; 319N.1; 323.N.1; 335,N.; 337,N.4; 
338,N.1; 346.N.2: 347,2.2: 360,1.N.; 381, 
N.1; 353.N.2; 366.8 2; 350,nN.1 and 4: 
363,R.1; 366,.R 1; 371,N.; 372.N.l and 4; 
373,R 1; 374,N.2 aud 3; 383,N.1: 385,N. 
1; 390,2.N.3 ; 391,21 and N.; 395,N.1; 
300,N.1 aud 3; 401.N.2and 6: 403,N.3; 
406,N.3; 410,s 2,3, and 4: 41).n.1 and 
N.1; 413.N.1; 415: 416,2,7,15,16.22,28, 
24, aud 28: 417,1.8,10,11, aud 14: 418.2, 
and 4; 423,N.2 ; 427,N.2: 429. 2 and Nn.1; 
430,N.1; 435,N.2 . 436,N 1: 437.N.2; 438, 
N.; 430,N.3 and 4, 442.N.3: 443,N.4; 
457,1,8.3: 458,N.1; 460,2,.N.3: 467,N. ; 
477,N.4,5 aud 9 : 478.N.1 aud 2: 480,N.3; 
482,1.s.1,2 and 5,n.2 and N.1; 497; 408, 
N.1.3, and 8; 602,N.3: 503 ; 513,N.1 and 
2; 626,1,N.1 and 7 and 2,nN.2; §32.".1; 
636,N.1; S41,.N. 2 and 5 ; 642 R aud n.2; 
643.N.3 , 645,8.1 ; 549.N 1: 550.N.5 ; 555, 
2,N.; 567,R. and N.2; §63,N 2.3, and 5; 
667,N.:. 560,N.1; 570.N4; 571.N.6; 576, 
N.2; 577.N.3,4, and 5 ; §97,R.5 ; 602,N.5; 
615,N. ; 616,1,N.1 and 2, and 2.N.: 626,N. 
1, 635,N.2, 636,N.1; 644,n.3; 651,n.1; 
666,N. ; 687. 

Lucan —264.N.1 ; 468,N.1. 

LuciLitus—383,1,N.2; 496.N.1. 


-LUCRETIUS—872,N.2 ; 383.1,N.2; 405,N.3; 


 406.N.6 ; 422,".4 ; 459,N.1 ; 480,N.2 ; 482, 
1,N.1 ; 496,N.1 ; 500.R. ; 525,1.N.1: 533, 
R.1; §64,N.1 ; 571,N.4 ; 606,N.1; 636,N.1. 


MARTIAL—280,2,0,N.1. 


NaEvivs—633,N.1. 

NEpos—249,N.; 260,N.2; 356,n.3 ; 406,N.2, 
c; 416,10 ; 5138,N.1; §636.N.1; 555,2,N. ; 
§71,N.4; 605,N. ; 606,N.1 ; 687. 


Ov1p—270,N.; 280,2,6,N.1; 349,2.5; 364, 
N.1: 401,N.7; 411,n.2; 416,7: 417,7; 427, 
N 2; 494,N.3; 5625,1,N.: 545.B-1; 616,N.2. 
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PEerronros—207,x.; §85,1,x.1. 

PLavtTus—206,K.1 ; 211,n.1, Ex.a,x.; 270, 
N.1; 330,N.3 ; 306,N.1; 047,2.2; 357.8; 
358,N.1; 3618.1; 374,N.1,2,3, and 5; 
375,N.3 ; 383,1,N.2, aud 3 , 396.N.2 ; 406, 
N.6; 407,N.2; 411.n.1; 415; 416.6,7,16, 
19,21, and 24; 417,7; 418.4; 423.n 2; 
430,N.3 : 454,62; 455.N ; 467,N.; 476,N. 
Sand 5 ; 477,N. 1 aud 6; 478,n 2; 487, 
N.1; 404.N.1 and 6: 46N1; 408.N3, 
602,N.3; §25,1.n 4 and 2.n2; 533.a1: 
§38,n.1 aud 3; §41.N.1: 646.21; 546. 
N.3; 648.N.3, 549,.N.2: 563.N 3; 569,N. 
13 571,N.8; 876,N1; 6577.N.5; 680.N.1 
and 3 ; 697,N.:.602,N & ; 610,N 1; 615.N.; 
626,8.1 ; 643,N 3. 677,N. 

PLIXY Malon—381 N 3; 308,N 2, 460.2, .3; 
467,N.; 482.2; 498,1,N.1; 592,n. 

PLiIny Minun—200,N.5 ; 262,N.; 418,4; 460, 
2,x.3; 638,N.5; 548,N.3; 602," 4; 606,N ; 
616,1,N.2. 

PoLLio—410.N.3. 

PROPERTIUS—406,N.3; 421,N.1,¢ ; 457,1,N 2; 
458.N.1; 480.N.2 and 3; 498,N 1. 


QuapDnricaRius—407 N.2,b. 

QUINTILIAN—369,N.5; 406.83; 612,N1; 
§25.2.N.2; 838.N.5; 602,N4; 604.n 2; 
627,2.1. 


SaLLustT—207.N.; 206,2,N.2; 247,N 1; 260, 
N.1; 280,2,c,N.; 286,N.2; 286,3,~ ; 311.1, 
B.2; 323.N.1; 338.N.1; 347.2 2; 349,34; 
363.8.2; 356,N.3; 359,N.1 and 6; 369,N. 
2; 372,N.2 aud 3; 374,n 1,3, and 8; 390, 
3,N.1; 391,.N.; 407,N.2 cd; 410,N 1,2and 4; 
416,2.4,7,16,20 and 24; 417,7; 418, 4. 423, 
%.2; 428,R.2; 435,N.2; 436,N 1; 487.N.2; 
430,N.3 ; 400,2,N.1; 467.N., 475.N.3; 476, 
N.5: 478.N.2; 480," 3; 482.3 and 5.n.2 aud 
N.1; 488,N.2; 491,N.. 406,".1, 501: 503; 
612,.1; 513,¥.1; 625.2," 2, 632,N 1; 636, 
®.1; 636.n.1; 541.6. 2and$8, 642.N 1. 8468, 
R.1, 648.N.3; 563.N.2 ; 560,01; 601,n.2; 
604.2.2; 616,1.".1 and 2; 626,N1; 636, 
N.]. 

BenNEcA—374.N.3 ; 616,1,N.2 ; 635,N.2. 

SENECA RHETOR—445,N. 

SUETONIUS — 9449.8.5; 407,N.2.c; 416,22; 
§13,N.1; 542.n.; 546,N.3; 577.".5; 608, 
N.4; 665,N.2. 


Tactrus —206,2,N.2; 209.N.3; 211,n.1,Ex. 
@,N.; 264,N.1; 285,Ex.3 and n.2; 366,n. 
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8; 353,".2; 354,N.2; 366,".2; 369,.N.5: 364, 
W.1; 372,N.2; 876,8.1; $00,3.N.1 ; 401.N.6 
and 7; 407,N.2,@ ; 410,N.2and 4; 411.N. 
1: 416,10 16.23 and 24; 417,3 and 12; 
423,N.3; 428,n.2 and w 4; 432.N.1: 437, 
6.2; 442,N.3; 443,".4; 460,2,N.3; 476, 
N.1; 476,N.5 ; 477,".4; 480.N.3 482,23 
aud 5,N.1; 484,N.2; 403.N2; 406.n.1; 
497 ; 513.N.1 ; 525,1.".7, and 2,n.2 and 8; 
632,%.1; 836.n.5; 542.R. and n1; 546, 
N3; §63,N 2,3 and 6; 567,N.:; 560,N.1; 
671,N.land 3; 573,¥.1; 575,x.2 ; 576,N. 
1; 602s 4; 604,22. 605,N.: 616,1,N.2; 
635,N 2; 647.N 2; 666.N : 687. 

TERENCE- 211,R1,Exa,n . 271.5 2, 286, 
N.2. 387,84: 356.N.1; 361,N1: 383.1, 
w 2. 309,".1 ; 407,N.2: 411,.n2: 415: 416, 
1,8, and 28; 4232; 428,R 2; 439,23, 
454,N 2; 455.N.; 462 5 RB 2 , 487,61; 489. 
N., 494." 1, 406.N land 2, 496 8.3. 502, 
N.S; 525,1.8.1; 533.n.1; 641.N1: 545, 
R.1; 549,N 2: 600.N 1: 571,N 4. 574.N.: 
576,".1; 578N.; 580.N1 aud 3: 597, 
N., 610," 1; 615,N.; 626N1; 644.N.2; 
677,N. 

TIBULLUS — 465,N.: 457,162; 458,51: 
406,x.1. 


VaLERIVUS Maximus — 285,N2; 432.x.1; 
460,2,N.3 ; 638.N 5; 677,Nn.5. 

VaRno—416,7,15, and 23; 422,.n.4; 427,n. 
2; 437,N.2; 440,2.3: 574,N. ; 606.N.1. 

VaTINIUs—606,N.1. 

VELLETUS—209,8.5 ; 285,N.2; 349,2.5 : 301, 
N.; 400,2.N.3; §13,N.2. 

VERGIL — 211 8.1,Ex.a,n.; 230,N.2; 260; 
276,2:8.2 ; 301; 336,x.1; 346.N 2; 374, 
N.3; 363.1,6.2 and 3; 300,2.nN 4; 411.R. 
2; 417,83; 421,wljec; 422.4; 442.nN3, 
443,%.1 ; 468,N.3 ; 477,N.5 ;400,N 2; 483, 
1,Nland2; 488," 3; 625,1,% 1: 542.™ 
1, 546,N.3, 563.N.2; 501,.n2, 644.N 2. 

ViTruvrus— 353,81: 366,N , 416,5 aud 25, 
418.5 ; 430.N.3, 536.N1; 549,n.2: 571, 
n4. 


Toe Hisrorsann—260,N.5; 211.2 1,Ex.0; 
214, 2; 363,8.1: 301.N. , 484,N.2, 485, 
N.1, 487.6.1; 491; 601,N.; 567,N.; 628,B. 

THE Ports—211,8.1,Ex.a,N. and n.4; 217, 
N.1 and 2; 230,N.2; 2341,~.1; 361: 200: 
270; 271.2.~.2 ; 200,2,6 and w.2; 290,N. 
2 , 205,x.; 206.N.1,3, aud 4 ; 321,N.1; 332, 
2,".2 and S$; 333,2,4.6 ; 336.".3; 337,n. 
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land 2; 398.~.l and 2; 346,x 6; $50,1, 
N.: 351.N.1: 362,nN.; 364,.N.2; 358: 361, 
N 1; 362,N.1; 373,Rn.1 ; 374.8.1,3,6,8, and 
10; 375 ; 383,1,N.1 ; 365.N.1 ; 386,N.; 390, 
3.N.1 and 2; 391," ; 304,3,N.1; 396,".1 
and 3; 307,N.2: 401.N.4and 6: 404,N.1; 


407.N.2,¢; 413.n.1 and 3, and w1; 416, 


14, and 20: 417,5,12, and 24; 418,3 and 
4; 421.N.1: 427,N.5; 428,n.2 and 3; 
435.8 1: 436,N.1 and 3; 487,x 1; 430,N. 
2; 440.B.; 446.N.2; 440,n.3; 454,.N3; 
457,1,N.3 : 460,2,.N.2 ; 467,N.; 476.N.2,3, 
and 5 ; 477,N.4; 482.3; 488,N.1 and 2; 
495,N.2 ; 496,N.1; 408,N.l and 5; 502,N. 
1; 625,1,N.7; 827,.N2; 632.N.1 and 6; 
§35,R.3 ; 636,N 2; 638,N.5; 546,R.2 and 
N.3; 652.22; 501,n.2; 604,R.2:. 617,N. 
2: 631,2,n.1, 683. 

Tus Comic PorTe—211.R 1.Ex.a,Nn.; 228, 
N.1; 242,N.2; 263, 244.1; 247,N.2; 
263,2,N.; 267,N.: 269; 280,2,c N.; 346,N 1; 
351,N.1: 406,8.2; 4164; 443,.N.4; 4653, 
N.1 and 2: 467,N.; 468," ; 477.N.3; 553.1; 
617,N.2. 

LATER PROSsE—211,R1.Exa,N; 217,N.1 
and 2; 221,n.2: 269; 361,N.1; 372,N.3; 
374,N.1 and 3; 375; 386,N.; 300,2,N.3; 
404,N.1: 413,N.1: 415; 416. 20, 23, 25, and 
27: 417,5: 427,.N.5; 428,N.1, 2, and 3; 
449,R.3; 460.1,a: 467.N.; 476.N.5; 477,N. 
4; 628,n.2 and n.4; 635,8.3; 638,N.5; 
546,R.2: 555,2,N.; 660,N.1. 
ANTECLASSICAL LATIN—211,N.1 and 2; 220, 
N.2; 221,R.2; 241.8 1; 248.N.1; 254.N.2; 
257.N.1; 260; 261.n.2; 271,1,N1 and 2, 
and 2.n.1 and 2: 272,3,N.; 280,2,a.8.2; 
203.N.: 206.N.1; 301: 308; 309,N.2: 319, 
N.1; 330.N.2; 330,N.1; 341,N. 2; 346,N.2; 
347,R.1; 360.1.N.; 373,n.1; 374,N.4; 375, 
N.2; 383,1.N.2; 385,N.2; 300.2,N 1; 390, 
N.3: 991,R.2 and N.; 305.N.2; 397.N.2: 
399,N.1; 403,N.3: 407,N.2; 406.N.6; 410, 
N.1,4, and 5; 413.R.1: 416, 10, 12, 16, 23, 
%, and 27: 417.2,9, and 10; 421.1; 
422.N.2and 4; 423, 8.2 and 3; 427,N.2; 
428 N.1: 420,N.1; 430,N.1; 432,N.1; 433, 
N.2; 436,N.1 and 4; 437.N.2; 430,N.38: 442, 
N.3: 443,N.l and 4; 444,1,N.2: 464,N.1 and 
5: 456,6.; 457,1,N.1,2, and 8, and 2.x; 
450.N.2: 475.N.1: 476,N.1,2, and 5; 479, 
N,1; 480,N.1; 482,1,N.1, and 5,N.1; 487, 
N.2; 486,N.1; 495,N.1; 498,N.5,6, and 7; 
500; 503; 513,N.1; 625,1,".2,6, and 7, and 
2,N.2, and 3; §27,8.3; 528,N.1; 536,N.1; 
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637.N.2; 541,.N 5; 542.R. and w.2: 646, 
N.3; 549.6 4; 550,N.1 aud 2; 653.3,N.; 
687,R.; 563.6 1,2, and 5; 564.".1: 571, 
n.2,3, and 5; 574,".; 576.N.1; 577.41; 
680,N.3; 591,R.2 and N.2; 602,N.5: 614, 
N.; G17.N.1and2; 626.N1.and 2; 627, 
B.1; 634,N.; 636,N.1: 651.R.1. 


CrassicaL Latrn— 220," 1; 241,~ 1: 260; 


263,2.N.; 260; 270,8.; 282.x ; 285, Ex.3: 
301; 303; 300,N.2; 318,N.2 ; 830,".2; 339, 
N.l and 4; 342; 343,n.1: 346,N.2: 347,R.1; 
348,R.2; 366,R.2: 860,.N.4; 363,N.; 374, 
n.1,2.3,4, 5, and 9; 361,N.1; 383,1; 388, 
R.1 and w.1,2, and 8; 300,2,N.1, and 2; 
391,R.1 ; 398.R.5 ; -304,N 1; 308 ; 890,N.1; 


~ 401,N.2 and 6; 403,N.3 and 4; 407,N.2; 


406,N.6 ; 410, 1 2,5 and 6; 413,n.3; 416, 
9,12.16,23, and 29 ; 417.9 and 11; 421.n. 
land 2; 422,n.4; 423,n.4: 420,land 2; 
430,N 1; 432,N.1; 437,1; 438,".; 430,N.3; 
42.N3: 4.1.42; 49.23; 460,181, 
and 2, N 3: 467,N.: 475.N.2: 477.N.8: 479, 
N.1, 482.4," ; 4046,N.2 and 8: 408 n.3 and 
4; 600,R ; 501.N.; 502.N.1: 603; 511,2.1; 
§25,1,N.1: 528,n.2, and N.1: §32,N.1,3, 
and 4: 535,8.3: 537,N.2: §38,N. 2 and 8; 
§41,N 1 and 2; 645,R.1: 546,.8; §49,N.1; 
656: 571,~.2; 602.N.1: 610,N.1; 631.3.8. 
1; 643,N.3: 6448.3; 651,8.1. 


Post-CLassicaL LaTIN—211,Rr.2; 239,N.; 


241,.N.2; 247,N.1; 251,N.2; 254,8.6, and 
N.2; 257.N.1; 271.2,N.2 ; 202,N.; 206.m. 
1 and 2; 208,N.1: 200.N.2; 301; 300, 
N.2; $10,N.1; 390,N.4; 333,2.N.6; 397, 
N.1 and 2; 338,n.2; 330,N.1 aud 8; 
346, 6.2; 349.8.5; 356,N.; 256.2.3; 
362,N.1 and 2; 366,n.2; 374,x.2and 3; 
378,R.4; 380,1,N.2; 300.3,N.1; 391.N.; 
393,R 5; 307,N.2; 998,N.1: 399.N.2: 403, 
n.4; 405,N.3; 407.N.2; 408,N.6; 410 N.1, 
2,8, and 5 ; 411,R.1; 415 ; 416.7,19,12,14, 
16,17,18, and 22; 417,7: 4184: 422.Nn.2 4, 
and 5; 423,N.2 and $; 491.nN.1 and 3; 
432,6.1: 483; 435,N.1: 4396,N.1: 437,N.1; 
438,N.: 430,x.2 and 3; 479,N.1 and 2; 
480,N.1; 482,1,N.1 and 2, 3.4,.n., and 5, 
N.1] and 2; 406,N.2; 498.N.1.3,6, and 8; 
603 ; 513, N.2; 525,1,N.7, and 2.N.2: 528, 
R.2:; 532,N.1; 641,N.1: 643.N.3; 545,R.1; 
646,N.8; 549,N.2: 553.2.N. and 4.R.2; 
657,N.2 ; 663,N.4 and 6; 573,n.2; 576.N. 
2; 590,N.1; 505,R.6; 602,n.5; 605,N.; 
606,N.1 ; 616.2,~.; 625,1,R. aud 2,R.; 626, 
N.1; 600; 677,N. 


PARALLEL REFERENCES OF THE OLD AND 
NEW EDITIONS. | 


OLD NEW OLD NEW OLD NEW 
1-7 1-7 70 64 149,150 129 
10 71,.72 65 181 
9 11 73 65,R.x and 2. 152 188 
10 12,: and 3 74 67, 68 153 14 
11 3 rr) 69 154 135 
12 14 76 70 155 121,R. 
13 12,3 77 68 156 1 
14 15 78 67 157-181 187-162 
15 16 79 68 167 
16 17 80 71 188 168 
17 18 81 72 184 169,: 
18 19 2 738 185 169,2, 170 
19 20 83 82 186 171 
20 21 84 80 187 172 
21 23 85,1-3 82 188 178 
2 24,2 85,4 88,N.1 and 2. 189 174 
23 24,1 86 86 190 143 
24 25 87 89 191 130, 131 
25 6 88 87 192 201 
26,1 26,R. 89 90 198 202 
26,2 28 90 91 194 208 
Q7 29 90, 91,2,d 194,.R.2 201,R.2 
28 30 90,a 92,1 196 204 
29 31, 38 90,3 91,2,¢ 196 205 
80 34 90,4 91,1,¢ 197 206 
$1 31, 38 91 93 198 207 
82 32,2, 74 92 95 199 208 
38, 34 73 938 o4 200 209 
35 76 94 96 201 210 
96, 37 35 95 97 202 211 
38, 39 36 96 98 203 212 
40 39 97 99 204 218 
41 40 98 100 205 214 
42 41 99 101 206 215 
48 42 100 102 207 216 
44 43 101 108 208 217 
45 Be 102 104 209 218 
45,R. 44.N. 108 105 210 219 
46 44,2 104 106 211 220 
47 46 10 107 212 221 
48 47 106 109 223 
49 48 107 110 214 228 
50 49 108 111 215 224 
51 50 109 112,1-4 216 225 
52 51 110 1125 217 226 
53 52 111 114 227 
54 52,6 112 116 219 228 
54,R. 54 113 117 220 229 
55 58,1-6 114 118 221 230 
56 58,7 and 8 115 119 222 231 
57 55 116-118 120 22 232 
56, 59 56 119-122 12 2A 238 
60 57 123-13 1 225,226 2&4 
61 538 127,120,180 124 227 235 
2 50 135,I.¢ 228 236 
63-66 60 181-184 1 229 287 
67 61 185-138 127 230 238 
68 62 189,140 126 231 239 
69 68 141-148 128 Bz 240 
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OLD NEW OLD NEW OLD NEW 
233 241 301 814 367 368 
234 242 302 314 368 370 
235 243 303 316 869 371 
236 244 804 317 370 S872 
wz 245 905 - 318 371 869 
238 246 806 319 372 373 
239 247 807 292 373 374 
240 248 $08 293 374 3735 
241 249 309 204 375 376 
242 250 310 295 376 SIT 
243 251 811 206 377 378 
244 252 $12 207 378 370 
245 253 313 298 379 SRO, 1 
246 254 314 299 380 380.2 

7 235 815 300 381, 362. 381, 3& 
248 256,1 816 302 383 384 
249 256,2 817 308 384 385 
250 257 318 $20 8385 387 
251 259 319 321 386 888 
252,R.% 7,N.2 and $21 $23 388 390 

and 3 S22 349,R.5 389 4035 

2933 - 260 323 824 390 406 
264 261 $24 $25 391 302 
255 262 325 826 892 393 
256 268 326 327 393 804 

7 264 327 $28 394 omitted 
258 265 $28 329 395, 396 «= 395, 3: 
259 266 829 330 397, 898 397, 402 
260 267 330 331 399 398 
261 268,1 $31 332, 383,2 400 403 
262 268,2 $81,R.2 333,12 401 399 
263 270 $81,R.3 . | 402 400 
264 271 881,R.4 $38,2,N.4 408 401 
265 72,1 832 338 404 404 
266 22,2 3338 $39 405 407 
266,R.3 272.3 334 340 406 406, N.7 
207 263,2,¢ 335 335 407 408 
268 " 336 835,R.1 408 409 
269 25 387 336 409 410 
270 276 338 336,R.4 410 337 
Q1 Q7 339 348 41] 301 
22 278 340 343, 412 386, 411 
23 279 1 843.2 418 412 
74 280, 342 omitted 414 418 
5 280,2 818 344 415 413,R.2 and 3 
276 281 343,R.2 350, 416 414 
Pave 281,: and 2 344 345 416,R. 415 
278 282 344,R.3 358 417 416 
29 23 345 346 418 417 
2R0 284 346 37 419 418 
21 285 347 346,N.2 420 - 419 
we 286 348 348 421 420 
2KB 287 349 349 422 421 
284 288 350 856 423 422 
Qe5 289 351 351 424 423 
286 * 290 352 354 425 424 
287 291, 3538 355 426 425 
288 291,2 354 353 4x7 426 
289 omitted 855 357 428 427 
290 808 356 359 429 428 
201 806 357 860,1 430 429 
202 307 358 360.2 431 430 
293 306 359 361 432 431 
295 309.1 and 2 361 3638 434 433 
296 310 362 304,2 ; 364,N.2 435 434 
297 311, 363 364 436 435, 
298 811,23 564 365 487 436 
299 312 365 366 438 437 
300 318 366 367 439 438 
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OLD NEW OLD NEW OLD NEW 
440 430 15 618 
441 440 510-518 510-518 616 614 
442 441 518,Ex. 518 617 615 
443,1 442 519-549 519-549 618 616 
443, 48 550 618, R. 616,1,N.2 
444 445 551 555 619 617 
445 446 552 550 620 618 
446 447 553 551 621 619 
447 448 554 552 G22 620 
448 449 555 563 623 621 
449 4441 556 552 624 G22 
450 444,2 557 558,r1 625 623 
451 450 | 558 553,3 and 4 626 624 
452 451 | 559 537 627 626 
458 452, 1 ; 560 538 628 625,2 
454 452.2 | 361 559 629 627 
455 58 ; 562 560 620 628 
456 454 563 561 681 629 
457 455 | 564 ee 632 630 
458 456 565 563,1 633 631,1 
459 457.1 366 563, 2 634 631.2 
459,R. 457.2 567 564 635 632 
460 458 | 368 566 636 638 
461 459 569 567 637 634 | 
4652 460 570 568 638 685 
468 461 571 569 639 686 
464 462 572 570 640 6387 
485 468 573 571 641 688 
406 464 ‘574 572 42 639 
467 465 575 573 643 640 
468 168 576 57 644 641 
469 467 577 575 645 642 
470 468 578 576 646 643 
471 469 57 va 617 O44 
472 470 580 578 648 G15 
478 471 | 581 570 649 6465 
M7. 472 581\R 581 650 rE 
478 473 | 582 580 651 643 
478 47. : 583 582 G52 649 
497 47 584 583 653 650 
178 47 385 584 654 651 
479 477 588 585 655 652 
430 478 587 588 656 653 
481 479 588 587 637 654 
482 480 589 588 653 655 
488 481 590 589 650 636 
484 482 501 590 60 7 
485 483 592 591 661 658 
488 484 593 592 662 659 
487 485 504 593 663 660 
488 486 595 590.N.1 664 661 
489 487 596 504 665 662 
490 483 597 596 6685 663, 1 
491 489 598 506,1 666,R.1 663.2 
492 490 599 597 667 664 
198 491 599,R.3 596,2; 597,R.3 | 668 665 
494 492 600 598 669 866 
495 498 601 599 670 667 
496 494 602 600 671 668 
497 495 603 601 672 669 
498 496,1 604 6022 6738 670 
499 496,2 605 603 674 671 
500 498 606 604 673 672 
501 499 607 605 676 674 
502 500 608 606 677 675 
508 501 609 607 678 676 
504 502 610 608 679 677 
5085 504 611 609 680 678 
506 505 612 610 681 679° 
507 506 618 611 682 680 
508 507 614 812 688 681 
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